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UNITED STATES OF 4M 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1957 


Tuerspay, January 24, 1956. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 
ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


IntTrRopucrorRY STATEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
will begin our hearing on the $35 billion defense budget for the com- 
ing fiscal ad I would like to say something for the record at this 

oint. The majority members of the subcommittee are George H. 

fahon, of Texas, chairman; Harry R. Sheppard, of California; 
Robert L. F. Sikes, of Florida; W. F. Norrell, of Arkansas; Jamie L. 
Whitten, of Mississippi; George W. Andrews, of Alabama; John J. 
Riley, of South Carolina; Charles B. Deane, of North Carolina; and 
Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania. The minority members of the sub- 
committee are Richard B. Wigglesworth, of Massachusetts; Errett P. 
Scrivner, of Kansas; Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan; Edward T. 
Miller, of Maryland; Harold C. Ostertag, of New York; and Glenn R. 
Davis, of Wisconsin. 

Generally all members are present at all times. At times some 
members for reasons of great urgency are absent temporarily. 

Under the rules of committee procedure which follow the rules of 
seniority I am privileged to first interrogate each witness, and then 
recognize in order each member of the majority side. We then pro- 
ceed to the members on the minority side who are recognized in order, 
beginning with Mr. Wigglesworth and concluding with Mr. Davis. 

Under the procedure Mr. Davis is the last man of the 15-man sub- 
committee to be recognized for questioning witnesses. Members of 
the committee with less seniority are entitled to a lot of credit for 
their patience and loyalty to the country in sitting through these long 
hearings without having an adequate opportunity to ask questions 
until most subjects have been covered and the witnesses are about 
exhausted or perhaps are called to other meetings. 

The first 2 or 8 committee members ordinarily develop from the 
witness the major testimony sought—perhaps all the testimony re- 
quired—and it would be a disservice to the witness and the com- 
mittee for other members to pointlessly rehash what has been pre- 
sented to the committee. 
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The point I am trying to make for the record is this: That those 
who read this record should not conclude that the failure of any 
member of the committee to ask questions, or a lot of questions, is 
no indication of lack of concern and interest by any member of the 
committee. In the interest of time it is physically not possible for 
members of the committee to ask as many questions as they might 
really like to ask. To fully exhaust each subject presented it would 
require so many months of hearings that the year would be over 
before we would have the military bill passed and in the hands of the 
President for signature. 

T thought this statement would be helpful for the record, and I 
know the members of the committee will be willing to cooperate, as 
in the past, in this very difficult undertaking. 

Mr. Secretary Wilson, we are pleased to have you before our com- 
mittee today. Weare muc h concerned about the defense budget, the 
defense expenditures and the defense program. We are spending at 
the level of $35 billion a year. Naturally we want to be sure we are 
going in the right direction and that we are on the right track. 
There are a lot of crosscurrents of public opinion. We are being 
propagandized on all sides for various schools of thought with respect 
to foreign policy and military policy. We are being warned from 
time to time that perhaps in the guided missiles race and in the race 
for the intercontinental ballistics missile the United States may be 
behind and not in front in this deadly venture. 

We are glad to have you here. We know that as always you will 
give us your frank opinions and your best guidance. I assure you that 
we do not want to unnecessarily take your time, but this bill is so 
important, the cost to the country is so much, and it is so important to 
the Congress that naturally we will want to ask you many questions. 

I am sure you will want to begin with more or less a formal state- 
ment before the questioning begins. If you will just take the ball 
and proceed we will appreciate it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome the opportunity to present and discuss with you the defense 
program and budget proposed by the President for the fiscal year 
1957. I understand that Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will brief the committee on the international situation 
as it bears on our military forces and plans. During the next few 
weeks the departmental Secretaries, the Chiefs of Staff, and others in 
the Defense Department will explain in detail the military programs 
and new legislation we are proposing. Assistant Secretary McNeil 
is here today to assist in answering any questions you may have. 

The defense program we are proposing for fiscal year 1957 is not 
fundamentally different from that outlined to your committee last 
year. Nothing has occurred in the international situation during the 
past year which Ww ould indicate the necessity for any major change 
m it. Essentially, it is a further development of the same olicies 
and concepts which have guided our defense program for the past 
several years, and which are summarized in the President’s fiscal 

ear 1957 budget message. 
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ESTIMATED MILITARY STRENGTH, 1957 


The orderly readjustment of our military forces has been substan- 
tially completed. However, for fiscal year 1957 we are recommending 
a slightly higher level of active duty strength than presently projected 
for the end of the current fiscal year. Military personnel on active 
duty will increase from an estimated 2,814,000 on June 30, 1956, to 
about 2,840,000 on June 30, 1957. To provide the Department of De- 
fense a measure of flexibility, the President has authorized for fiscal 
year 1957 a military personnel ceiling of approximately 2,906,000, 
plus certain specialized Army and Navy personnel. In doing so the 
President sites it clear that this figure is to us a ceiling authoriza- 
tion, that actual strength increases will be made only after complete 
justification for need and mission, and that where manpower savings 
can be made without affecting combat units, actual military personnel 
strengths are to be adjusted accordingly. In the Army, for example, 
the exact number will be affected by the rate of buildup in our Re- 
serve training, since the number of trainers will be determined by the 
actual size of the training load. 

The Department of Defense is establishing a comprehensive per- 
sonnel reporting system which will provide the facts and figures re- 
quired for the proper evaluation of recommendations for changes in 
personnel strengths. Because of the close relationship in some areas 
between civilian and military personnel, this system will also apply 
to civilian personnel. 

Considerable progress has been made by all the military services 
during the last few years in improving the utilization of active duty 
personnel. The percentage of total military personnel in the operat- 
ing forces has increased from 57 percent on June 30, 1952, to about 
62 percent at present. By the end of fiscal year 1957 almost 65 per- 
cent of our total military personnel are expected to be in the operating 
forces. Conversely, the proportion of military personnel in training 
and pipeline has been reduced from 30 percent to about 24 percent and 
will be further reduced during fiscal year 1957 to about 21 percent. 

A large part of the reduction in training and pipeline was made pos- 
sible by the end of the fighting in Korea. Of the total reduction to 
date of about 780,000 military personnel from the Korean war peak, 
reduction of men in training, in transit and in hospitals accounts for 
approximately 400,000. 

Some of the reduction, however, was achieved through improved 
utilization of military personnel. This includes the elimination of 
marginal activities and the consolidation of others, the reduction in 
duplication between military and civilian personnel, the substitution 
of civilian for military personnel wherever economical and feasible, 
the substitution of foreign nationals overseas in place of United States 
military personnel, reviews of tables of organization and equipment, 
reduction in travel time, etc. Although the greatest savings in this 
area have already been realized, our efforts to improve the utilization 
of military personnel will continue. The improved personnel report- 
ing system I mentioned earlier will be designed to assist in identifying 
further areas where savings may be made. Essentially, however, the 
armed services with their presently assigned missions will require sub- 
stantially the numbers of men now on active duty. 
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The reduction in military personnel has been paralleled by a re- 
duction in civilian personnel even though civilians have been substi- 
tuted for military personnel in certain instances. At the end of the 
Korean war the Defense Department had about 1,330,000 civilian 
employees. We now have about 1,180,000, a reduction of 150,000. 
By the end of fiscal year 1957 we expect to reduce another 10,000 to 
a total of about 1,170,000. During this 18-month period, civilian 
employment in the Air Force is expected to increase somewhat while 
there will be some reduction in the civilian employment in the Army 
and Navy, with a total net reduction of about 10,000. 

The overall combat power of our Military Establishment will con- 
tinue to grow during fiscal year 1957. 

The Army at the end of fiscal year 1957 will be organized into 19 
divisions, 10 regiments, and 144 antiaircraft battalions. By convert- 
ing an infantry division, the number of airborne divisions will be 
raised from 2 to 3. The new airborne division will be engaged in 
special experiments with new organizations, tactics, and weapons. 
There will also be an increase in Army units armed with new weapons, 
such as the Honest John rocket batteries and in antiaircraft units 
for the continental defense. The Army’s battlefield mobility will be 
improved by increased numbers of helicopters. 

The Navy, at the end of fiscal year 1957, plans to operate a total of 
1,005 active ships including 411 warships, compared with the present 
force of 984 active ships including 403 warships. The number of 
carrier air groups will remain at 17, but there will be an increase in 
certain other fleet combatant air units, particularly air early warning 
squadrons for the seaward extensions of the continental defense sys- 
tem. 

The carrier striking forces of the Navy will continue to increase 
in combat power during fiscal year 1957 as two new Forrestal-class 
carriers and additional modernized carriers join the fleet and as older 
type aircraft are replaced with new high-performance jet-powered 
aircraft. Naval offensive power will also be increased as surface ships 
with guided missile capabilities and an additional nuclear-powered 
submarine joins the fleet. 

The Marine Corps will maintain its present 3 divisions and 3 air 
wings in a high state of combat readiness. The Marine Corps, in 
coordination with the Navy, will continue efforts to improve its capa- 
bility in helicopter-borne landing force operations. 

The Air Force, during the coming fiscal year, will complete its 
planned buildup to 137 wings. ‘This is an increase of 10 wings over 
the present number, 127. All the Air Force’s combat wings except 
the B-36 heavy bomber wings will be jet equipped by June 1957. The 
accelerated conversion of the B-36 wings to the new heavy B-52 jets 
is being carried out as explained to your committee last year. 

The presently planned buildup of the Strategic Air Command 
forces will be completed by June 30, 1956. The medium bomber 
wings are already fully equipped with B-47 jets. Increasing atten- 
tion is being given to measures designed to further improve the combat 
readiness of these forces. 

In addition to the Strategic Air Command and the carrier forces 
of the Navy, we have other forces with great striking power. These 
deterrent forces include the atomic capabilities in the Rein? the Ma- 
rine Corps and the tactical air forces of the Air Force. The Army’s 
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Corporal, Honest John, and 280-millimeter gun are all capable of 
employing atomic weapons. Most of the attack aircraft in the Ma- 
rine Corps and the combat aircraft in the tactical air units of the 
Air Force also possess this capability, as do the Air Force’s Matador 
guided-missile squadrons. The number of these missile squadrons 
will be increased during the coming fiscal year. 

The continental defense system will continue to grow in scope and 
effectiveness during the coming fiscal year. Our radar networks, 
extending in several lines across the North American continent and 
to the seaward flanks, will be further developed and improved. The 
number of radar sites in the United States will be increased. In co- 
operation with the Canadian Government, work on the mid-Canada 
early warning line and on the distant early warning line in the far 
North will be further advanced. Coverage on the seaward flanks will 
be steadily expanded as Texas Towers are completed and additional 
picket ships and airborne early warning aircraft are placed in opera- 
tion. The first segments of the semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) which will greatly speed up and improve the collection, 
analysis, presentation and transmission of data needed for effective 
defense against air attack will soon go into operation. 

Our air-defense squadrons, already jet equipped, will increase in 
numbers and will receive substantial numbers oF cepeenibi aircraft in 
the coming fiscal year. The number of interceptors equipped with 
Falcon air-to-air guided missiles will be greatly ecpeasiil: An in- 
creasing number of Army antiaircraft battalions will be converted 
from guns to the Nike guided missile. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, enacted during the last session of 
the Congress, should ultimately help a great deal in improving our 
Reserve Forces, and we are proceeding with its implementation. Our 
planning for fiscal year 1957 is with the expectation that 100,000 young 
men will enlist in the 8-year reserve program, 80,000 of whom will 
actually enter into the 6 months active duty for training during the 
year. Compared with the progress made so far, this is a very high 
goal, but nevertheless we are working very hard to make a success of 
this program. 

We are well aware that our Reserve Forces today are still not all 
that they should be, but this should not obscure the fact that a great 
deal has been accomplished since the end of the Korean war. During 
fiscal year 1957, further progress will be made. The Reserve com- 
ponents at the end of that year are expected to have about 1.1 million 
men in drill-pay status. These reservists will be better organized, 
trained and equipped than ever before. 


NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAMS 


Those Army National Guard divisions that would be most urgently 
needed in the early months of a war are being provided with full equip- 
ment and are being brought to an appropriate level of readiness. The 
equipping, manning and readiness levels of other Reserve units are 
also being raised commensurate with their planned utilization in time 
of war. 
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Certain elements of the Reserve Forces are assigned D-day missions 
in support of continental defense. In addition, we are moving ahead 
in our plans for utilization of the Reserve Forces in support ‘of civil 
defense should an attack occur against the United States. 

The Army National Guard will maintain 50 antiaircraft battalions 
on a partial alert in peacetime for the continental air defense system. 
The equipment of these battalions will actually be located onsite and 
will be maintained in constant readiness by skeleton crews of Army 
National Guard men employed as civilians. In the event of an emer- 
gency these units will be fully manned shortly after a warning is 
received. 

The Air Force has reorganized the Air National Guard to increase 
the number of units available for continental air defense. Units of 
the Air National Guard are participating with units of the Air De- 
fense Command in maintaining a “runway alert” on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. 


x 


RESEARCH, MAJOR PROCUREMENT, AND CONSTRUCTION 


The longer lead-time portions of our program for the coming fiscal 
year, of course, project beyond 1957. This is particularly true of re- 
search, major procurement and construction. 

A major portion of the fiscal year 1957 procurement program in all 
the services will be devoted to the newer and more advanced weapons 
and equipment. This includes large sums for missiles which have 
been under accelerated development for some time. These are very 
important weapons and fully merit the emphasis we are placing on 
them. They will greatly enhance the combat power of our forces. 

In the aircraft procurement program, the emphasis is on the B-52 
long-range jet bomber and supersonic fighters such as the F8U, F11F, 
F-101, F—102, and F-104. A substantial number of jet tankers for 
air-to-air refueling of the B—52 bombers is also included in the Air 
Force program. 

The Navy’s fiscal year 1957 shipbuilding program is heavily con- 
centrated on new types. The major ships include a sixth Forrestal 
class carrier, 12 guided-missile destroyers and frigates, 6 nuclear- 
powered submarines, and the first nuclear-powered surface warship— 
a guided missile cruiser. Also included in the program is the design 
and advance procurement for construction of a nuclear powerplant 
for a ship of the attack carrier class. 

In addition, the Navy will convert 10 more ships for radar picket 
duty in the continental-defense system and will commence conversion 
of 5 more light cruisers and 1 more submarine to guided-missile 
armament and one escort carrier to a helicopter assault ship. The 
1957 shipbuilding program will complete the modernization of the 
Midway and Hancock class carriers to permit them to operate the 
new high-performance jet aircraft. 

Electronics procurement will continue at a high level in fiscal year 
1957 to meet the needs of the expanding continental-defense system 
and the increased use of electronic equipment throughout all the serv- 
ices. Procurement of combat vehicles, trucks, ammunition, et cetera, 
will use a smaller percentage of our procurement funds since our 
requirements for these items have now largely been met. 

Our research and development program is basic to our continuing 
technological progress. We face a real challenge here to continue 
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the flow of superior weapons to the military forces. To this end our 
research and development program will be continued at the high level 
of recent years. Continuing emphasis will be placed on all types of 
missiles, modern supersonic aircraft, continental air defense, and to 
the application of nuclear energy for the propulsion of aircraft and 
ships. 

I would like now to turn to the cost of the defense program. 


ESTIMATED APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


For the benefit of those who may read these records later, I would 
like to explain that there are three closely related sets of dollar 
figures that measure the defense program—new obligational author- 
ity (commonly called appropriations), planned obligations, and 
expenditures. 

Appropriations or new obligational authority are the funds 
granted by the Congress each year. 

Obligations are a measure of the level of new activity plan- 
ned for the year—people to be employed, volume of contracts 
to be placed for goods and services, et cetera. Obligations for a 
particular year may be greater than the new appropriations for 
that year since certain unobligated funds appropriated in pre- 
vious years are available for obligation. 

Expenditures are the total of payments made during the year 
for personnel and goods and services received, regardless of the 
year in which the goods and services were ordered. 

While there is no exact relationship for any 1 year for these 3 sets 
of figures, higher appropriations and higher planned obligations 
forecast increased expenditures; lower appropriations and lower 
obligations forecast lower expenditures. 

The total obligational authority being requested for new programs 
in fiscal year 1957 is $35.627 billion. This amount is distributed as 
follows: Army, $7.899 billion; Navy, $10.382 billion; Air Force, 
$16.518 billion; Office of the Secretary of Defense, $15 million; inter- 
service activities, $613 million, with $200 million based on proposed 
legislation undistributed at this time. 

Against the gross requirement of $35.627 billion, it is recommended 
that $785 million be met from funds proposed for transfer as a result 
of actual and prospective savings and adjustments. Specifically, the 
$785 million would be derived by the transfer of $550 million from the 
Army stock funl, $200 million from the Navy stock fund, and $35 
million from the Marine Corps stock fund. 

Of the gross amount requested in the budget, $1.898 billion is being 
separately submitted—$1.698 billion for military public works, and 
an estimated $200 million to be submitted later, following congres- 
sional action on certain legislative proposals. The amount for mili- 
tary public works includes $193 million for the Army, $400 million 
for the Navy, $1.100 billion for the Air Force, and $5 million for In- 
terservice Activities. 

The $200 million for later submission covers legislative proposals 
such as the uniform provision of medical and dental care for depend- 
ents, adequate and equitable survivors’ benefits, improved career in- 
centives for medical and dental personnel and nurses, and a number 
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of other measures needed to encourage able men and women to select 
and follow military careers. 

These proposals supplement the measures enacted by the Congress 
last year to increase the attractiveness of military service. These meas- 
ures have already proved to be of great value in helping to retain the 
skilled and experienced military personnel needed to maintain and 
operate the greatly improved but much more complex weapons and 
equipment being delivered to our forces. 

The separate submission of the $1.698 billion for military — 
works and the $200 million proposed for later transmission, leaves 
$33.729 billion, which is the amount in the bill now before the com- 
mittee. This is distributed as follows: Army, $7.706 billion; Navy, 
$9.982 billion; Air Force, $15.418 billion; Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, $15 million; and interservice activities, $607 million, prin- 
cipally for retired pay. 

Later in these hearings you will be presented with detailed state- 
ments on the new obligational and expenditure programs and the 
unobligated and unexpended Silehons, service and by appropri- 
ation account. At this time I would like to deal with the subject 
essentially in overall terms. 

In addition to the new appropriations covered by the bill before you, 
there will be unobligated Lalaneen on hand at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1957 totaling $8.9 billion if present plans and programs are 
carried out and negotiations now underway are translated into firm 
contracts as presently scheduled. An estimated $1.1 billion in reim- 
bursements are expected to be earned during the year from deliveries 
made against MDAP common-item orders placed in 1956 and prior 

ears. 

- At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, there will also be available $1.9 
billion of obligational authority as a result of other outstanding 
MDAP fund reservations for common-item orders, although the de- 
liveries will not be made and reimbursements will not be received until 
after the end of fiscal year 1957. These amounts, plus other transfers 
and reimbursements of approximately $1 billion (essentially inter- 
service transactions which are offsetting in nature), together with the 
$33.7 billion in new obligational authority now under consideration 
by your committee, would provide, exclusive of military public works 
and proposed legislation, total obligational availability of $46.6 
billion. 

Obligations for these accounts during the coming fiscal year are 
expected to total $37.2 billion, $35.9 billion for service accounts and 
$1.3 billion for others. This would reduce the unobligated balance to 
$7.5 billion by the end of fiscal year 1957, excluding military public 
works, the $1.9 billion in anticipated reimbursements from outstanding 
MDAP fund reservations for which reimbursements will not be re- 
ceived until after the end of fiscal year 1957, and any common-item 
orders that may be received from next year’s MDAP program. 

If we take into account the changes which would result from includ- 
ing military public works and other proposed legislation, the unobli- 
gated balances on hand at the beginning of the new fiscal year would 
be $9.8 billion; the total obligational availability would be $49.2 bil- 
lion; the total obligations would be $39.1 billion; and the estimated 
carryover at the end of fiscal year 1957 would be $8.1 billion, excluding 
MDAP reimbursements to be received in subsequent fiscal years. 
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Reasonable levels of unobligated balances are required to maintain 
orderly procurement processes near the end of a current fiscal year and 
in the early months of the succeeding year, as well as to complete the 
financing of approved programs. With the additional $1.7 billion 
reduction, 1 believe the unobligated balance anticipated for the end 
of fiscal year 1957 is about the proper level required for these purposes. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that the unex- 
ended balances for all military functions of the Department of De- 

ense, including military public works, will be about $39.7 billion. 

This, together with the total new expenditure availability of $34.9 
billion being requested from the Congress for fiscal year 1957 will 
make $74.6 billion available for future expenditure. 

Expenditures for fiscal year 1957, including military public works, 
are estimated at a little over $35.5 billion—or almost $1 billion higher 
than the estimated expenditures of close to $34.6 billion for the current 
fiscal year. 

The actual expenditure figures we have now are estimated for 1956 
at $34.575 billion, and for fiscal year 1957 at $35.547 billion. 

Deducting approximately $600 million of funds expected to lapse at 
the end of fiscal year 1957, the unexpended balance on June 30, 1957, 
is estimated at $38.5 billion. This is $23.7 billion less than the peak 
unexpended balance of $62.2 billion at the end of fiscal year 1953. 

The fiscal year 1957 defense program and budget we are recommend- 
ing will provide, in my judgment, a sound and flexible defense struc- 
ture for the Nation. We will continue our efforts toward the im- 

rovement of the quality, readiness, and effectiveness of our military 
Sohoel and to completing the buildup and strengthening of our Reserve 
forces. 

This does not mean that defense costs in future will be lower; 
they may be higher. The pressures continue to be upward since there 
is a great tendency to add new things to what we already have. In 
addition, new weapons and equipment not only cost more, but also 
cost more to operate and maintain. Higher performance is almost 
always associated with increased complexity and increased complexity 
usually means higher costs. 

The problem we are now facing was well stated in the President’s 
budget message: 

Continued improvements in technology and weapons can be expected and they 
will tend to increase costs unless offsetting savings can be found. Replacing, 


maintaining, and operating the equipment of our forces will require a high 
level of expenditures in the fiscal year 1957 and for years to come. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


it is clear we cannot afford to relax our efforts to improve further 
the management of the Defense Establishment in every possible way. 
During the past year we have centralized the bulk procurement and 
storage of food, directed the joint planning and use, by all the services, 
of the health and medical resources of the Department, eliminated 
duplication between the Army and the Air Force in the area of air- 
field construction and repairs. 

Perhaps the most important single step in improving the economy 
and efficiency of our operations is the planned further extension of 
the stock and industrial fund principle in each of the military de- 
partments. The industrial funds are applicable to industrial- and 
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commercial-type activities in the Department of Defense and the 
stock funds to consumption-type inventories. Both provide a business 
type buyer-seller relationship between the activity and its customers, 
thereby stimulating economy and efficiency. 

The scope and coverage of service stock funds will be extended 
further during 1957. The Army now has substantially complete 
coverage of depot stocks and partial coverage of stocks at posts, camps, 
and stations in the United States. In 1957 the Army will extend its 
coverage to additional items and to stocks at other installations. The 
Navy will extend coverage to additional items and the Air Force will 
extend coverage to both additional items and installations during 
1957. 

In fiscal year 1957, the Army plans further to extend industrial 
funding to additional installations, including arsenals, equipment 
rebuild facilities, proving grounds, transportation terminals, etc. The 
Navy expects to nearly complete coverage of its installations of an 
industrial nature. Beginning in 1957, and proceeding as rapidly as 
practicable, the Air Force proposes to place the Military Air Trans- 
port Service under industrial fund financing. During that fiscal year 
the Air Force also plans to extend industrial funding to major over- 
haul and maintenance of aircraft and components. 

We are studying very carefully every Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation bearing on the operations of the Department of Defense 
and have already put many of them into effect. We will continue to 
seek new areas of savings, to eliminate duplication and waste wherever 
they may be found and to improve the financial management of the 
Department. 

We do not foresee at this time any major changes in the overall 
level of our military forces. There will, however, be continuing 
changes in the nature and composition of our forces, in line with 
scientific and technological progress and changes in the international 
situation. For this reason I am requesting the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the military departments, in addition to their regular reviews, 
to make a special complete and careful evaluation of the size, nature 
and composition of the forces likely to be required for the Nation’s 
security during the next 3 years. This longer range study will pro- 
vide us with a sound base for planning future procurement and other 
military programs, which necessarily extend over a period of years, 
and for estimating future expenditures and obligations. It is an 
essential step in our continuing efforts to improve the planning and 
formulation of our defense programs. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cannon, the chairman of our committee is present. I want to 
ask you, Mr. Cannon, if you have any questions at this time? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, of course the conduct of this hearing 
is under the jurisdiction of Mr. Mahon, Mr. Sheppard, and Mr. Sikes. 
T have just 1 or 2 incidental questions I should like to ask. 

I might say, Mr. Secretary, that none of my inquiries or comments 
have any unfavorable persona) connotation. 

Secretary Witson. That seems to be an exception right now. 

Mr. Cannon. If I might be permitted to say it, Mr. Secretary, I 
have the highest appreciation and warmest regard for you as a citi- 
zen and as an official. When I think of all the things that have been 
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said about you; good, bad and indifferent—principally good, of 
course—the idea that you are motivated by politics, I think, is the 
most far-fetched. Insofar as I am concerned and I think insofar 
as this committee is concerned there is no politics in this question to- 
day. It is too serious a question for partisanship. 


PRESENT DANGER OF WAR 


Naturally, the total amount of the budget requested for defense 
indicates the degree of danger in our situation. Inasmuch as you 
have asked here in this budget the largest amount that has ever been 
asked in any peacetime budget in the history of the Nation I take it 
for granted that that means that the danger of war is correspondingly 
the greatest it has ever been in any peacetime year in our history. Is 
that true, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I do not think it would necessarily be true, be 
cause the items we buy are getting more expensive and the problem is 
one of relative armed strength. So that while I would not. forecast 
the danger of actual war as having importantly changed, the costs 
have gone up some. You might say the needs of maintaining rela 
tively strong forces have somewhat increased. I would not draw the 
quick cone Jusion that the d: anger was greater. Neither would I say 
that it had importantly changed. 

As I understand the Communist threat, it is really a long-term one. 
It is a very basic clash of ideologies. To the degree that the ‘y follow 
some of their earlier Communist doctrines of conversion by the sword, 
so to Bi sak, it is an ever-present threat to the free world. 

Mr. Cannon. You would not say that the danger of war is any less 
than it 5 44 ay in recent years; In peace years 

Secretary Wison. I consider it to be one of these longer trend 
social, political—call it what you please—things that take a long time 
to work out. The hope of the world is that we can avoid another war 
until men of good will can see a little clearer, and establish sound 
foundations for peace. That is a very tough thing. It is difficult to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Cannon. In view of the fact that a war of aggression by the 
United States is unthinkable, the request for an increased budget 
would mean that there is danger of offense from the outside. I sup- 
pose you would have no difficulty in identifying the source of the 
menace at this time? 

Secretary Witson. Well, as I understand your question, the obvious 
danger comes from Russian communism, together with the satellites 
in the Russian orbit, to the degree that they can maintain their Iron 
Curtain and the conflict between the two basic ideologies in the world; 
the one of free men and the other based on the conc cept that men are 
really not smart enough to rule themselves and they must be ruled 
by some supergroup of people who tell them what is good for them 
and force them to do it. 

Mr. Cannon. What leads you to believe that the danger of attack 
from the outside comes from Russia, rather than England, France, 
Germany, Italy, or any other nation? 

Secretary WILson. The other nations in most. w ays and to a greater 
or lesser degree have the same basic social, economic, and politic: al 
philosophy that we have. I foresee no danger in that area. I do not 
happen to think that the Russians themselves want war, either, be- 
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cause they know that that would be a great load on their people and 
would probably upset the present ruling group in Russia. But it is 
always a danger as long as they have this militant Communist. philos- 
ophy. 

RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Mr. Cannon. Inasmuch as we are preparing for defense against 
Russia, as you say, and you are asking to increase the budget, it is 
evident that you think that Russia is making some progress in arma- 
ment. 

Secretary Witson. That is.correct. 

Mr. Cannon. At this time. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, they have been ever since World War II. 
Instead of demobilizing and reducing their military preparations 
and military expenditures, like we did in our country, they kept right 
at it. Also, Russia itself has come late into what is often described 
as the industrial revolution. But they did have the advantage of the 
knowledge of all the things other people had done, so that what seems 
like a rather disturbing progress is what you could expect. of people 
who had that opportunity. 

The Japanese made the same kind of progress 50 years sooner. If 
you go back 100 years, Japan was a feudal-type country, but after 
they started to open it up and got the idea of technical progress and 
the use of mechanical horsepower and so forth, they made great strides 
in their industrial development. It was most unfortunate they chose 
the course of war rather than peace as a means to expand, but never- 
theless they did make great progress. A little study of that clari- 
fies why the Russians seem to be making such progress now. It is 
the same kind of thing. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, in order to gauge the degree of our effort and 
the amount of our expenditures and the progress we ought to make 
we have to have some idea of the strength and progress of the enemy. 
What would you say about the strength of Russia that we would have 
to be prepared to meet in case Russia should attack? For example, 
what is the strength of their army? What would we have to do in 
order to bring our Army up to a position where we would be able to 
defend ourselves against the Russian Army as it is constituted today, 
for strength and armament? 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Secretary Wirson. Admiral Radford is working up a complete 
presentation to the committee on the possible enemy forces, and also 
particularly when you talk about the army or a comparison between 
the Russians and ourselves you of necessity have to include our allies 
and the question of where and why we might fight with an army. 
For example, our present appraisal of our military strategy and situ- 
ation does not contemplate fighting on the North Ruption Continent 
with an army. 

Mr. Cannon. Would you not say that if the time ever comes when 
our land forces are fighting on the North American Continent that we 
would be lost, if they ever succeed to the extent of landing forces? 

Secretary Witson. I would say it would be awfully late. 

Mr. Cannon. What about the European Continent ? 
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Secretary Wuitson. Well, I consider that we have a big stake in 
Europe. If you wanted me to talk about it in very general terms—— 

Mr. Cannon. What forces would we have to put on the European 
Continent ? 

Secretary Witson. I am caught a little bit between wanting to talk 
frankly to you gentlemen and trying to appraise real quickly what 
happens when your record is released. I do not want to stir up any 
more problems in the world. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, we expect you to go over the transcript 
of this testimony and make any deletions you consider necessary. 

Secretary Witson. All right. On that basis I will go right ahead. 

The big stake, as I see it, is maintaining Western Europe in the 
free-world orbit. If you take very roughly the industrial-production 
capacity of the world, we have about half of it in the North American 
Continent. I include the Canadians. The Russians have about one- 
fourth of it, and the other one-fourth is industrial Europe, largely. 
There is also some production capacity in Japan. 

If the Russians were able to separate Europe from the North Ameri- 
can Continent and add the piodactive capacity of the balance of the 
European nations to their own, then it would be nearer a one-to-one 
relationship. We do not want that to happen. So from a strictly 
military point of view it is very important to maintain our defensive 
alliances, and it is important in an even bigger and broader sense; 
that is, maintaining in the world the rights of freemen. 

This whole matter of how we maintain our alliances and how in a 
broad sense the free world competes with the Communist world in 
uncommitted portions of the world is a very highly important prob- 
lem. It isanew kind of situation in the world. 1 do not underestimate 
the importance of it at all. 

Mr. Cannon. In the First World War and the Second World War 
we landed troops on the European Continent. Those troops, supple- 
menting our allies, won the war; the land troops on European battle- 
fields. Would it be our policy to follow the same plan in the event 
of a third world war? Would we again land troops on the European 
Continent ? 

Secretary Witson. The number of troops that might be sent to 
Europe would depend upon what happened in the world—what kind 
of a war it was. We realize that for the first time in our history 
damage could be done to our country directly by bombing and so forth, 
with weapons that are many times more destructive than anything 
that has ever been used in war before. 

I would think that the big objective would be to do everything 
we can to see that such a war does not happen. If it does happen, 
we must try to keep ourselves and our allies strong enough so that 
we can take the first brunt of any enemy attack and finally be the 
relative victor. I assure you in my opinion everybody is going to 
lose in the next war. Perhaps that is such a sobering thing in itself 
that if we are patient and understanding and keep strong the actual 
disaster will never happen. 

Mr. Cannon. If it were your plan to land American troops on 
the European Continent, how many divisions could America and her 
allies muster at this time for that purpose ? 
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Secretary Wixson. I think Admiral Radford can answer that ques- 
tion much better than I can. The timing factor gets involved in it; 
how you get them over there. 

Mr. Cannon. That is a very simple question, Mr. Secretary. You 
are Secretary of Defense. Certainly you could tell us how many 
divisions of our own and our allies could be mobilized, approximately. 

Secretary Witson. Well, we had 95 Army and Marine divisions 
on active duty as I remember it, in World War II. 

Mr. Cannon. Could we do that in world war IIT? 

Secretary Witson. The country is somewhat larger. In all frank- 
ness, any estimate would have to be qualified, since it would depend 
on what would be happening to our country in the meantime; how 
many men we have to have to try to maintain some discipline and 
government and continuity of affairs in this country if the Nation 
itself were being bombed. 

Mr. Cannon. How many divisions could Russia mobilize on the 
continent at this time? 

Secretary Witson. Well, their population is, as you know, about 
one-third greater than ours; not as much more as some people think, 
perhaps. "The final effort of a people depends on what the people 
want to do. The total manpower of our allies and ourselves, com- 
pared with that of Russia and its satellites, does not look too bad 
if you can get it organized. The forces we could bring to bear as 
time goes on would depend on what kind of a terrible war it was. 

We base a good deal of our military planning on what we call a 
midrange war plan. We keep looking at the problem from the 
viewpoint of what is going to happen in the first hours or days 
of a war, up to what it would take 





DURATION OF FUTURE WAR 


Mr. Cannon. You think that the first hours, then, would be 
critical ? 

Secretary Wirson. I certainly think they are very important. You 
have to go through those. Then we keep looking at it taking into 
account various possibilities all the way up to a 4- or 5-year war. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think there is any possibility whatever, Mr. 
Secretary, of the next war lasting 5 years? 

Secretary Wiurson. It is difficult to appraise what people might do. 

Mr. Cannon. What do you think? Do you think, Mr. Secretary, 
that if a world war now happened it would last 5 years? 

Secretary Wixson. It might take 5 years to clean up the pieces after- 
ward. 

Mr. Cannon. But how long would the decisive action take? Would 
it take 5 years? 

Secretary Witson. I would not think so, sir. 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, you have not told us yet what chance 
an allied force would have on the continent against the allied Russian 
forces. 

Secretary Wiison. I think it would have a very good chance at the 
present time, because it would be supported with our air forces and our 
powerful weapons. 
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Mr. Cannon. We have been told, Mr. Secretary, that the present 
Russian Army and the forces it could mobilize would sweep any allied 
force from the continent in 30 days. What do you think of that? 

Secretary Wuitson. I think the people who say that ought to de 
fend it. 

Mr. Cannon. For example, Mr. Secretary, how would you get the 
American Army over there this time? How did we get them ove 
there the last time, and how would you get them over this time? 

Secretary Witson. You would have to get them over largely the 

same way you did the last time. 

Mr. Cannon. How was that? 

Secretary Witson. You would have to use ships. You could take a 
few people over by air. You could get some air transport, but the ton- 
nage of logistics supplies for millions of men is so great that you 
have to use ships. 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly you do not think, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Wirson. Those people over there would have to do a lot 
of fighting themselves, just like they did the last time. 

Mr. Cannon. But you just told us it was not going to be like it was 
the last time. You told us it was entirely different. 

Secretary Witson. I think it is, and whatever fighting there was 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think under these conditions we could get 
troopships across the sea to carry enough troops to have any effect 
at all? 

Secretary Witson. My appraisal of that would be that you would 
have to first get superiority in the air, and you would have to destroy 
a very large part—if not completely—the opposing bomber force and 
bottle up ‘and destroy a good many of their submarines before you 
could do it. 

Mr. Cannon. If we should lose superiority in the air then our case 
would be hopeless and the war would be lost. 

Secretary Wiison. I would think so. It all depends on what our 
allies could do in the meantime. 


RUSSIAN STRENGTH 
NUMBER DIVISIONS 


Mr. Cannon. Now, how many divisions can Russia mobilize at 
this time? 

Secretary Wixrson. I do not know, sir, offhand. 

Mr. Cannon. You have frequently heard many estimates, Mr. 
Secretary. Approximately how many divisions could Russia mobilize 
at this time? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not happen to think that is the big thing at 
this time. 

Mr. Cannon. That is a question that has been discussed many times, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wurson. If you can get through that first 6 months and 
win the first stages of war then our industrial potential and our men 
would be available again and you could clean it up. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. See retary, how many divisions could Russia 
with her satellites mobilize at this time? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to supply that later, so I can do it 
correctly. 

Mr. Cannon. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Witson. Also, Mr. Congressman, there is the question 
of the size of a division. There is a great difference in size. 

Mr. Cannon. You had better put it in in numbers of troops that 
Russia can mobilize within the next 60 days. 

(The information is classified and was furnished to the committee 
separately. ) 


GROUND FORCES 


Mr. Cannon. Let us discuss, then, the ground forces. It is ap- 
parent to me from what you say, Mr. Secretary—as much from what 
you do not say as from what you do say—in the first place that our 
ground forces would never fight in America. As you say, it would 
be too late. In the second place, our ground forces would never fight 
in Europe. We could not get them over there. 

Secretary Wixson. I did not say they would never fight in Europe. 
IT said we would first have to get reasonable air superiority to get 
additional troops over there. 

Mr. Cannon. I heard exactly what you said. I am saying, from 
what you said and what you did not say we would naturally draw 
the conclusion that we would never send American troops over to 
Europe unless to be for occupation after the war was over. 

Secretary Wirson. Well, that is not what I said, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Cannon. No; that was not what you said, but I am saying that 
is what your testimony boils down to. 

Secretary Wriison. Well, we have 250,000 or so over there now. 
They would be in a fight all right over there. 

Mr. Cannon. 250,000. How would that compare with the force 
that could be mobilized by Russia? It would be a drop in the bucket, 
would it not? 

Secretary Witson. Well, it is not a drop in the bucket, because it 
is a very powerful modernized force. You cannot take our people 
alone. You have to include the British and the French and the Bel- 
gians and the West Germans. 

You have to remember that the Germans put up one whale of a 
battle against the Russians on the one side and the British, French, 
and ourselves on the other. The Germans almost beat the Russians 
while they were fighting on the other side, too. 

Mr. Cannon. Could they do it now? 

Secretary Witson. Well, they are not organized that way now. 

Mr. Cannon. That is the proposition. They are not organized 
and they will not be organized to that extent. 


NAVAL FORCES 


Now let me ask you about the naval strength. What is the naval 
strength of Russia ? 

Secretary Wirson. They have a very different situation from ours. 
That is one of the things that is worth thinking about all the time. 
We do not attempt to meet the Russians item-for-item, or, as Secretary 
Lovett said once, “Square dance with the Russians.” 

We have very strong forces in the Navy. We have big carriers. 
As far as I know they have none. They are spending a lot of their 
effort on submarines. 

Their military strategy would be to attempt to deny the seas to us 
so that we would have more trouble to put our people on the border of 
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their country where we could lick them in the old conventional way. 
So the Russians are building up a navy, and while the exact produc- 
tion is perhaps not so well known it is common knowledge that they 
are doing it. They are building a great many submarines. 

Mr. Cannon. How many submarines has Russia, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Witson. According to published reports, they are sup- 
posed to have close to 400. 

Mr. Cannon. Are all of them the snorkel submarines? 

Secretary Witson. No; they are of all kinds, but they have a good 
many modern ones. According to published reports, they are sup- 
posed to be producing about 75 a year. 

Mr. Cannon. Every year they have 75 more modern submarines? 

Secretary Wixson. If they keep up what they are believed to be 
doing. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no indication that they are relaxing their 
efforts in that direction ? 

Secretary Wiison. None that I can find. 

Mr. Cannon. How many submarines did Germany have in the 
last war? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not have the figures here. 

Mr. Cannon. Can you supply that information ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Germans had 57 submarines at the start of World War II. 


Mr. Cannon. It was a very small part of the number that Russia 
has today, and still with those few old-fashioned submarines Ger- 
many drove our commerce from the Atlantic. They drove all the 
tankers off the Atlantic and nearly froze New England. What could 
these additional submarines and these more modern submarines do 
in the event of another war, in that direction ? 

Secretary Witson. You talk about the old-fashioned German sub- 
marines—they were not old-fashioned at their time. They were the 
latest effective-— 

Mr. Cannon. They had to come to the surface to recharge their 
batteries while the snorkel submarines do not have to come to the 
surface to charge their batteries. When we got them before, we got 
them when they came to the surface to recharge. 

Secretary Witson. The snorkel business is not so new. The im- 
portant question to us is the detection of submarines. We are trying 
to produce, and are, some very interesting submarines, if you want 
to go into that part of the program, but we are also working very hard 
on the detection and destruction of submarines which would be our 
problem. Our problem is to bottle them up in their ports, and for- 
tunately the Russians do not have too many places they can come out 
of. We would have to destroy their submarines just like we would 
have to destroy their bomber bases. It is the same kind of problem. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, Mr. Secretary, Germany with less than 100 old- 
fashioned submarines swept our commerce from the Atlantic. Could 
not more than 400 modern submarines be just as effective in that 
respect ? 

Secretary Witson. I think the Navy people can answer that in more 
detail for you. 

Mr. Cannon. You are the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Secretary. 
What do you think about it ? : 
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Secretary Witson. I think it would be a tough job, but we would 
make it as it stands right now. We would not be able to do it in a few 
weeks or a few months. It would take us some time to do it. 

Mr. Cannon. How many subs are we manufacturing a year, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Witson. We have six new atomic ones in this proposal 
before you. 

I would like to point out again the Russians do not have a big 
merchant fleet. Apparently they do not propose to come over here 
by sea. They want to keep us from going over there, so our problem 
is to spend our money to be able to destroy their submarines and not 
make too many ourselves. 

Mr. Cannon. That isa remarkable statement—that you do not think 
they are coming over here. 

Secretary Witson. Because they are not building the equipment. 

Mr. Cannon. If they do not come over here, we need not ever worry 
about them. It is the fact they are coming over here that you are 
asking for all this money. 

Secretary Witson. Are you talking about the submarines coming 
over, or the Russians coming over ? 

Mr. Cannon. Both. Of course, if the Germans came over with a 
small number of submarines they had we would naturally expect the 
Russians to come over. 

Secretary Wirson. The Russians would use their submarines in 
every way to harass us; there is not any doubt about it, if we got in a 
war. Tam pointing out the big difference is that the Russians do not 
need the ocean, the seas, to support their military effort and we do 
with relation to the European Continent. 

Mr. Cannon. You say they do not need the seas. They would 
ignore our fleet then 

Secretary Witson. No; they would try to deny the use of the sea 
to us with their sesh arines. They would try to destroy our shipping, 
but they have no corresponding shipping that would be a big objec- 
tive for us. 

Mr. Cannon. You say we are launching six submarines a year? 

Secretary Wirson. No. That is what we have requested for fiscal 
vear 1957. 

Mr. Cannon. How many are we launching a year—how many are 
we commissioning ? 

Secretary Witson. We launched 3 submarines last year. One was 
atomic. 

Mr. Marion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. How many submarines will the United States place in 
commission in the fiscal year for which this budget is requested ? 

Secretary Witson. We will have to look that up to be real sure. 

Mr. Cannon. I will be glad if you will. You think it is 4 or 5 
perhaps? 

Secretary Witson. We expect to commission three submarines dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Cannon. At the same time Russia is putting 75 out. Does 
that not sound pretty ominous to you? 
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Secretary Wixson. It certainly does, but my answer to it would 
not be to try to match the Russians by building the same number of 
submarines they do because that is not our problem. 

Mr. Cannon. I am not asking about that. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Let us take then the Air Force. You say if ever we lost control 
of the air the war would be lost? We must maintain control of the 
air. 

What is the relative production of planes and what is the relative 
efficiency of the planes produced by Russia and produced by the 
United States a year? 

Secretary Witson. Would you mind repeating the question 4 

Mr. Cannon. What is the relative strength in numbers and effi- 
ciency of the planes produced by Russia in 1 year and the United 
States in the same year ? 

Secretary Wirson. We think our planes and our pilots and our 
whole technique are somewhat superior to theirs. We have more 
people in our Air Force than they do in theirs. It is difficult to make 
direct comparisons, because there are differences in the way our re- 
spective forces are organized. We have more people, as far as we 
know, engaged in the ‘produc tion of airplanes than they. We think 
with our atomic developments that we have an edge in the business. 

Mr. Cannon. We are talking now aoe numbers, Mr. Secretary. 
IHlow many planes is Russia producing and how many are we pro- 
ducing ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. The way we planned this business is for the 
separate services to tell you men the figures and the facts and inter- 
pret them for you. If you just talk numbers and you do not go any 
deeper into it, you may have some misleading figures on your hands. 

Mr. Cannon. Let us start with numbers and we will go into the 
other later. 

How many is Russia producing and how many is the United States 
producing ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I did not come prepared with that detail. 
There are too many figures to try to pull them out of my head. I 
gave you what I thought was the important overall picture. 

Mr. Cannon. You say Russia is producing 75 new submarines a 
year. Hlow many planes are they producing a year? 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to have the Air Force give you an 
estimate of that. 

Mr. Cannon. Will you expl: in that in your testimony when your 
transeript comes to you? Tell us how many the Russians are pro- 
ducing and how many the United States will produce in the fiscal 
year for which this budget. is requested ? 

Secretary Witson. I think if I may say so, the best way to handle 
this—and we are all prepared to spend plenty of time with your 
committee—— 

Mr. Cannon. This will not take any time, Mr. Secretary. We will 
leave this right now and you supply the figures when the testimony 
comes to you. 

Secretary Witson. I will tell you why I am a little loath to do it— 
because unfortunately our knowledge in absolute figures of what the 
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Russians are doing has to be explained along with the way we esti- 
mate the figures, and so forth. When I give you the figures of what 
we have, that is taken as correct, and certainly I would not ever 
want to go on the record with classified information of that sort. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, I have never experienced such diffi- 
culty in getting information which should be at your fingertips as 
in this case. 

The Secretary of Defense knows that. That is one of the figures 
that you have known in detail. 

Is it not true that Russia is producing faster, vastly superior num- 
bers than the numbers we are producing ¢ 

Secretary Witson. You see, when you talk about numbers of air- 
planes—— 

Mr. Cannon. Wait, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wirson. Are you talking about bombers now? 

Mr. Cannon. It seems to be absolutely impossible to get any in- 
formation out of you. You are up here to give us some information. 
You are asking for the largest sum of money ever asked, and you are 
not telling us what the reason is why we should spend it, and how 
many they are producing and how many we are producing. 

Secretary Wiztson. Mr. Congressman, I do not mean to be devious 
with you. If I were the only witness before this committee I would 
have come 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, that has nothing to do with it. How 
many are the Russians producing now? How many are we pro- 
ducing, and is it not true that Russia is outproducing us at a tre- 
mendous rate? 

Secretary Wixson. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. We have heard statements to the contrary repeatedly, 
and statements have been carried in the press and magazines. 





QUALITY OF RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


Now, as to the efficiency, is it not true that Russia had the jet 
plane in service before we got the jet plane in service? 

Secretary Witson. When you talk about the jet planes in service, 
do you mean the Migs, or are you talking about bombers? 

Mr. Cannon. The jet planes. That is a term everybody under- 
stands. We have been told that the Russians were producing effi- 
cient jet planes before we were; that we could get the planes up in 
the air and could not get them down at a time the Russians were 
producing them in volume; is that true? 

Secretary Wison. No. 

Mr. Cannon. They did not get the first jet planes into service then. 
You got the first jet planes into service, would you say? 

Secretary Witson. We had a jet plane before the Russians. The 
British really made the first ones and the first planes that the Rus- 
sians made were Migs. They have been struggling to catch up 
with us. 

Mr. Cannon. It is impossible to get you to answer my questions. 
IT am asking you, did the Russian Air Force have jet planes in 
service before the United States had jet planes in service, or did 
the United States have jet planes in service first ? 
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Secretary Witson. I would say that we had them in service first, 
sir. 
Mr. Cannon. That is contrary to the information we have. 
Secretary Witson. You go back before my time. I used to help 
make engines for them. 
B-52 PROGRESS 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, what progress are you making in 
producing our B-52’s? 

Secretary Wutson. Very good progress. 

Mr. Cannon. Are they being produced in volume? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. How many are we producing ? 

Secretary Wiison. It is on a build-up schedule. It is a very good 
development with a minimum of trouble in it. I am told it is one 
of the very best planes we have ever produced, which is quite fortunate. 
The stepped-up schedules were put into effect a year ago. We asked 
your committee for some additional money, and we also stepped up 
the production rates. The plane was in a condition of mechanical 
perfection about then so that we could do it. 

Our B-47 production in the last 3 years has been very good. It 
has come along and we got the bugs out of them. That is a very power- 
ful force in the world today, our force of B-47’s. 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST FOR NEW PLANES 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that you say the 
next war will be won or lost in the air, why did you reduce the amount 
requested for these planes? 

Secretary Witson. For what planes now? You ask me the ques- 
tion and I will answer it. 

Mr. Cannon. For airpower. 

Secretary Wiison. We did not reduce the money for any essential 
planes we thought were the kind we needed. 

Mr. Cannon. But you did reduce the money requested for air 
power. 

Secretary Wiison. By whom? 

Mr. Cannon. Why was that done when you say the success of the 
next war depends upon mi untaining airpower, air superiority ? 

Secretary Witson. The buildup of our new planes is going along 
on a very good basis, and when you say we reduced the amount 
requested, we did no more than we ordinarily have done for years 
in the Department of Defense. 

There are customary procedures that have been followed, starting 
with the different services bringing in their initial budget requests. 
They are gone over very carefully, so when we come over here and 
ask for all this money we can assure you gentlemen that it is going 
to be spent for the right purpose and th: at the budget request is not 
padded with a lot of ‘extra stuff. The services used to have trouble 
getting money out of the Congress; they were inclined to overstate 
their estimates, so they got chopped down in the past—— 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary— 

Secretary Witson. But what. you are talking about now must be 
based on some rumors you have heard some place or the other. 
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If you want me to supply this committee with the initial request of 
the services for money and what we finally wound up with in our 
budget request, we w I be glad to do it, if you want us to do that. 
I assure you it is the same pr rocedure that has been followed for years. 

(The information appears on page 50.) 


COMPARISON OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that you say that 
airpower is vital, and in view of the fact that Russian is outproducing 
us 





Secretary Wiutson. I did not say Russia was outproducing us. 

Mr. Cannon. Would you say now that we are outproducing Russia 
in planes today? Is the United States outproducing Russia in planes 
today? That is a very vital point and we want to have an authorita- 
tive statement on it. Is the United States outproducing Russia in 
1irpower today ? 

Secretary Wison. I will ask the Air Force to tell you. 

Mr. Cannon. No, no, no; you tell me. You are the Secretary and 
you know. Do not take refuge behind anybody. Tell us, is the 
United States outproducing Russia in airplanes or airpower today ? 

Secretary Witson. When you ask me—— 

Mr. Cannon. No, no, no; just answer the question—Is the United 
States outproducing Russia in airpower today ? 

Secretary Witson. You have to tell me 

Mr. Cannon. See, you will not answer the question. Say yes or no. 

Secretary Wiison. I cannot answer it. 

Mr. Cannon. You could if you would, Mr. Secretary. You are the 
Secretary of Defense and you know. 

Secretary Wrison. Mr. Congressman, where do you think IT get 
such absolute information out of Russia, from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? How do you think I get that? 





REDUCTION OF AIR FORCE REQUEST 


Mr. Cannon. Well, I see that you will not answer the question. 

Let me ask you this: If Russia should attack us, and evidently that 
is a possibility or you would not be asking for all this money here, 
you tell us that the only enemy we have in the world from w hom we 
might expect an attack is Russia and then you ask us for more money 
than you have ever asked before. 

In view of that fact, why do you propose less money for airpower ? 

Secretary Wiison. I have not proposed less money for airpower. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, you have reduced the amount requested for air- 
power. 

Secretary Witson. I do not think that is a fair statement at all. 
The whole shift of our military strategy has been to emphasize the 
airpower and new weapons and decrease emphasis on conventional 
forces and conventional weapons. 

Of the increase that we have requested a very large part of that goes 
to the Air Force, and the Air Force program, I assure you, is a good 
sound program. I regret that I have not the whole dope here to { give 
vou today. 

Mr. Cannon. You can supply it when your testimony comes to you. 
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METHOD OF RUSSIAN ATTACK 


Let me ask you this question, If Russia attacks us, and that is the 
only reason why we are providing this money, how will she attack? 
With what forces and from what direction ? 

Secretary Wirson. Actually, there is no way of knowing exactly 
what Russia will do; how she will attack. 

Mr. Cannon. That is begging the question, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. They might launch simultaneous attacks on the 
continent of the United States with airpower and a coordinated attack 
in Europe with a combination of air and ground forces. At the same 
time, they might attempt to use submarines. 

This is a very serious matter, of course. I know the military people 
are trying to analy ze it the best they can and work at it all the time. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, Mr. Secretary, in the First World War and the 
Second World War we had a breathing spell after war was declared. 

{ngland and France held the enemy off until we could start produc- 
tion and could begin fighting. 

Among the many other things to which you referred, we no longer 
have any ally on the other side that will bear the brunt of the fight 
until we get ready. Unless we are ready when the war starts we will 
never be re: dy because the enemy will then attack us direct. The 
enemy will not bother with England and France, it will come right 
straight at us because they realize if they defeat us that is the end of 
the world and they will control the world. So they will attack us 
direct. 

Now, let me ask you this question: They could—and up to this time 
we have considered this the most feasible—come across the North 
Pole, or, as it has been suggested lately, they could from submarines 
on the Atlantic or Pacific coast launch atomic bombs, or they could, 
as has been suggested, smuggle into the United States, in various 
guises, disguised bombs and locate them at strategic positions before 
they came over. 

Are all three methods feasible, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Writson. Not very. 

Mr. Cannon. I beg your pardon? 

Secretary WIzson. “Not very. 

Mr. Cannon. Which is the most feasible and which is the least 
feasible ? 

Secretary Witson. Obviously, they could operate their submarines 
for a while until we could destroy them. They could fly some of their 
bombers in various ways to this country and they would be subject 
to various kinds of detection, interception, and destruction. If they 
wanted to attack us those are two ways they could do it. 

Some people think they might be able to smuggle some stuff in. 
Of course, that is a possibility, but the chance of detection, I think, 
would be too great; that is, bringing a big atomic bomb in in pieces 
and finally assembling it ‘somewhere and getting it mechanically 
perfect so it would be useful and not be risking detection. While it is 
something that we should keep looking at all the time, I think that 
is the least likely way of doing it. To get any such weapons where 
they would be of greatest military ralue, like trying to destroy our 
SAC bases, would be still more difficult. I just do not see how they 
would do that. So I write that down as something to think about, 
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and make sure it cannot happen, but that is not, in my opinion, the 
most serious part of the threat. 

I would like to say this business—— 

Mr. Cannon. What is the most serious part of the threat? You 
say that is not. What is the most serious? 

Secretary Wuson. I think it is their bombers. 

Mr. Cannon. Coming over and bombing us? 

Secretary Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. We have been told through the newspapers for some 
time, Mr. Secretary, that you are keeping aloft bombers in constant 
fiight to avoid infiltration and an unexpected attack on the ground. 
Tell us something about that. 

Secretary Witson. We have two different kinds of air operations. 
There is the interceptor side of it and all of the effort at detection, 
and then on the striking power side of it are the SAC forces. What 
we are doing there is flying our planes and getting our pilots and our 
equipment in a maximum condition of effectiveness and efficiency. 
They make trial flights around over the United States principally 
in checking out all their equipment, to see what it can do, and so forth. 
The bombers are not a part of the interception force and that is not 
the way they are set to operate. They are the retaliatory force. The 
continental air defense system with our interceptors and fighters and 
our radar screens, provides the protection against the enemy bombers. 
We are trying to improve it all the time. We are trying to get better 
radars and get them further north so that we will have more warning 
time. 

1 am sure if the Russians try to start a war in the world—which I 
do not think they are going to do as long as we keep strong—they 
would first have to figure out how they can destroy our SAC bases 
because if they did not they would get such a devasting return it 
would be inconceivable that they would start the business, 

Mr. Cannon. And this new plan of keeping the planes aloft is in 
anticipation of a surprise infiltration or an attack by an enemy while 
planes are on the ground—to avoid the thing that happened in the 
Philippine Islands when they destroyed all of our planes on the 
ground ? 

Secretary Witson. I would not say, sir, we were keeping aloft 
planes in the air solely so they would not destroy them on the ground. 

Mr. Cannon. But we do have planes aloft day and night; is that 
true? 

Secretary WILson. Sure. 

Mr. Cannon. I see we must move along. I did not intend to take 
so much time. 

OPERATION SAGEBRUSH 


We can best get an idea of what you think the Russians might do 
by your recent sagebrush operation down in Louisiana. You tried 
to visualize, as near as possible, and to bring about conditions as near 
as possible, which we would have to meet in actual warfare if at- 
tacked by Russia. 

How in that operation did the enemy attack? 

Secretary Wirson. You are talking about some sort of a war game 
business, are you not? 
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Mr. Cannon. That is it exactly We tried to simulate as accurately 
as possible actual war conditions in the event of an attack by Russia. 
How did Russia attack in those war games ? 

Secretary Wixson..I think that you should ask the military that 
were down there and let them interpret for you. 

Mr. Cannon. You are the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Secretary. 
You are in command. You are in charge. You know exactly what 
was done. Now, why will you not tell us? 

Secretary Witson. Because I cannot tell you in a few words. 

Mr. Cannon. Take a great many words. 

Secretary Witson. You are asking me now to do something—— 

Mr. Cannon. How did Russia attack in the war games, in the sage- 
brush operations? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, they tried to attack with their bombers 
and we tried to intercept them and used radar, and so forth. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. A war game of that type is not as simple as you 
think because you have to spend a lot of time afterward analyzing it. 

Mr. Cannon. We do not care about simplicity. The thing is, you 
there tried to simulate the exact situation in which we would find our- 
selves if Russia came over the North Pole. What was the result of 
your experiments down there? Did Russia win, or were we able to de- 
fend ourselves ? 

Secretary Wiutson. I will answer that later for you off the record 
because I do not think I will put it on any record for anyone. 

Mr. Cannon. Tell us now off the record, Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REFUSAL TO GIVE INFORMATION 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, you are refusing to give us information 
which you undoubtedly have and which is of the most vital impor- 
tance in deciding how much and what part of this appropriation, 
this request for money, Congress will make. 

Secretary Witson. No; but I want to put something on the record. 

Mr. Cannon. Put it in right now. The best thing to put in there 
would be to tell us the truth about it. 

Secretary Witson. The information the Congressman asked me for 
I do not have at hand today. He is asking me about some ver y secret 
matters that I have offered to have the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Air Force Chief of Staff come over and give him in 
an off-the-record briefing at some suitable time, but I am not prepared 
to do it today. It is not because I want to withhold any information 
from this committee that will help them decide whether our request 
is too big or too small. I think our request is a proper one, and I am 
prepared to have the services come up one by one, and have all of the 
people that you want, come before you and tell you the information 
that this committee needs to properly exercise its responsibilities to 
the country. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, I am not asking you for any informa- 
tion which you do not have. I am not asking you for anything which 
you do not at this time know. I am not asking you to put anything 
on the record which you do not wish to put on the record, but I am 
merely asking that the committee have the information. 
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RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Secretary, when we were down at the White House on De- 
cember 13 and you briefed us there at the request of the President, 
the President being present, you told us that the ratio between the 
3 armed services was 1 point for the Navy, 2 points for the Army, 
and 7 points for the Air Force. You told us that was what you are 
going to have. To be certain about it, I asked you at the time 
repeatedly about it, but the budget submitted to us does not bear 
out that ratio. Why the change? 

Secretary Wirson. As I remember it, we were talking about roughly 
$1 billion more that we were going to spend in 1957 ‘compared with 
1956 and I said roughly that was “$100 million more for the Army, 
$200 million more for the Navy, and $700 million more for the Air 
Force. Is that what you are talking about ? 

Mr. Cannon. No. It was stated that that was the ratio between 
the branches of the service, and I asked you why you were departing 
from the historic ratio and you said you did not know what the 
historic ratio was and then went on to discuss it. That was the 
ratio you proposed to ask up here. 

Secretary Wison. What do you mean, 1 part for the Army, and 
2 for the Navy and 7 for the Air Force? 

Mr. Cannon. That is what I am asking you now. 

Secretary Wiison. There never was any such statement made. We 
were just talking about the increase in the money and the only point 
was that we were shifting more of our money to airpower. That was 
the point that I was making. 

Mr. Cannon. That is just what I want you to put into the record 
at this time—why you have departed from that ratio in this budget. 
Secretary Witson. We have not departed from any such ratio. 

Mr. Cannon. Does this budget provide for increased funds in the 
ratio of 1, 2, and 7? 

Secretary Wiison. No one ever said any such thing, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Cannon. What was said about 1, 2, and 7, Mr. Secretary, and 
what did you say when you did not know what the historic ratio 
was? 

Secretary Wiison. We were talking about how we would spend 
the increased money. 

Mr. Cannon. That is what I am talking about, the increased 
money. I said that just now. 

Secretary Wiison. That is the way the figures are. Let us get 
that clear now. 

Mr. Cannon. You say that all the increased money in this budget 
is at the ratio of 1,2, and 7? 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman, I believe that part of the discussion 
referred to the increase in expenditures, and there was an inquiry, as 
I recall, of how was the increase distributed, and the reply was it was 
about 7,2.and 1. That is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. And you are following that in this budget? 

Mr. McNerm. Yes, and almost $700 million of the increased ex- 
penditures over last year is in increases for the Air Force and the 
balance is between the other two 
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UNIFICATION 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, what progress has been made in the 
unification of the services ? 

Secretary Witson, I think we are making pretty good progress 
and working the thing out in a practical way “under the intent of the 
Congress as we understand the National Securi ity Act. I do have my 
troubles, of course, because men of strong convictions do not always 
agree. I think that we are making good progress. The law provides 
for separate administration of the services. It did not contemplate, 
nor would I recommend, a complete integration where you would 
only have one service. While we have some difficulties in getting 
unanimity on all matters, it does not disturb me too much. I think it 
is a healthy thing to air our differences. I think it is a pretty good 
arrangement. 

Mr. Cannon. What I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, is that im- 
mediately following the Pearl Harbor debac le this committee was 
told, and the subcommittee was told, that if the heads of the branches 
of the service over there had been on speaking terms there was a 
prospect that the attack would not have been made, or could not have 
been made as suceessfully as it was 

No such situation obtains at any time between the representatives of 
the various armed services in any part of the world today, I trust. 

Secretary Witson. Not that I am conscious of, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIEL 


Mr. Cannon. I will ask you one more question. I see we are told 
in the press that you have been selling a large amount of surplus 
materiel and that about half of it is being sold abroad and is tur ning 
up in the hands of the enemy. It is going behind the Iron Curtain 
and to other unfriendly sources. Is there : any truth in those state- 
ments, Mr, Secretary ? 

Secretary Wutson. Not knowing the exact article you are refer- 
ring to, or who said it, I do not know. 

Mr. Cannon. You have been selling surplus war materiel recently, 
have you not—obsolete materiel, or sur rplus war materiel ? 

Secretary Wirson. Not in any important way at all. 

Mr. Cannon. You have been selling the surplus materiel in the 
last year. 

Secretary Witson. Our ordinary procedures are to junk the mate- 
riel and sell the junk. 

Mr. Cannon. What have you done? Have you in the last year 
sold any surplus war materiel ? 

Secretary Wirson. Into a free market where it could go anywhere? 

You may be talking about something some other nation did and 
not our country. I do not know of any such case, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. We will be glad when you get your transcript to have 


you g give us some answer to that question. 


Secretary Witson. I will give you an answer of “no” now, and if 
I am wrong I will correct it. That is my present knowledge. 
Mr. Cannon. Very well. That is all we want to know. 





COOPERATION OF WITNESS 


I have one more question. I think if we had a little more coopera- 
tion we would not have taken so much time. 

Secretary Wiutson. Mr. Chairman, you get me a little confused. 
I do not know whether you are trying to give me the business because 
the budget is too big or because it is not big enough. You ask me 
many details that you should ask some other people about. If they 
were not going to come here with all the facts, and if I had known 
you were going to ask these questions, I would have been better pre- 
pared to answer them. I have a very great respect for figures and I 
will not give you any unless I know they are right. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Secretary, I have not asked you anything that 
the Secretary of Defense should not know, and not be able to answer 
immediately. 

Secretary Wixson. That is your opinion, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. Well, you are the head of the Department of 
Defense and these are matters which could not escape the attention 
of even the subordinates, much less the Chief. 

I would like to say again what I said in the beginning, I have the 
greatest respect and regard and admiration for you, both as a citizen, 
and as an official of the Government. I realize that you are under a 
difficult situation. You hold one of the most responsible and one of 
the most difficult jobs in the world today, a job with perhaps the great- 
est responsibility. I do think that you ought to be a little more frank 
with us when we have to put up this money. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


Just one more comment; as I said, I think there certainly should 
not be any politics in this matter, but we will keep an eye on expendi- 
tures after the election to see if you still balance the budget. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Wiison. You might tell me whether you are in favor of 
balancing the budget or not. 

Mr. Cannon. I have on the floor and off the floor, more than any 
other Member of the House, I am certain, urged a balanced budget, 
but : substantially balanced budget, not a bookkeeping balance. That 
IS all. 

Mr. Manon. We will adjourn to reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

We will resume our hearing. I note that Admiral Radford is here 
for the afternoon session. We are pleased to have you, Admiral. 
Of course, we have planned our major interrogation, so far as you are 
concerned, for a later day this week. We look forward with a great 
deal of interest to the briefing which I know you will give us. 


INCREASED VULNERABILITY IN SPITE OF INCREASED STRENGTH 


Mr. Secretary Wilson, it has appeared to me during my congressional 
service that regardless of the party in power the military people come 
to us every year and, if it is wartime, they say. “We are stronger than 
we have ever been before,” and if it is peactime they say, “We are 
stronger than we have ever been in peacetime.” 

Would you say that we are stronger now than we have ever been, 
insofar as you know, in peactime in a military way ? 
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Secretary Wirson. That is right. Of course, my memory and per- 
sonal experiences do not go back beyond the past 3 years. That is 
what I have been told by a number of people, and I have every reason 
to think it is so. 

Mr. Manon. Would you agree that this Nation, or a nation, might 
be stronger at a given moment than ever before in peacetime and still 
have rather badly bungled its defense program ¢ 

Secretary Witson. You are asking me a ree question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I am asking you a hypothetical question. 

Secretary Wiutson. I have to say, “Yes,” but I do not want the in- 
ference that we badly bungled ours, because that is not so. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But when you are appropeiesing billions of 
dollars and taking at least some advantage of technological advances 
it would hardly be possible, unless you had something very dastically 
wrong, not to be stronger in calendar year 1956 than we were in 
calendar year 1955. Would you agree? 

Secretary Wison. That is right, unless you had reduced your 
forces considereably. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the mere statement that we are 
stronger than we have ever been before in peacetime is by no means 
an adequate defense of this military budget or of any military budget, 
in my judgment. Can you concur in that? 

Secretary Wixson. It is all a relative matter, and certainly that is 
true. That in itself is not the complete story. It could be a fact 
and it could be a relevant fact, but not a conclusive deduction. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that generally speaking when we are going 
along more or less on an even keel that it is inevitable that we will 
be stronger each succeeding year. 

Now, are we not faced with this proposition: That while we are now 
stronger than we have ever been we are under a condition whereby 
we are subject to greater threats, or there is a greater possibility—I 
do not say probability, but a greater possibility of great injury being 
done to us; that some enemy force might do greater injury to us? In 
other words, are we not more vulnerable in 1956 in many ways than 
we were in 1955, and were we not more vulnerable in 1955 than in 
1954, and so on? ° 

Secretary Witson. That depends upon how far back you go. 

Mr. Manon. Well, let us as bask a few years. 

Secretary Wixson. I think we were pretty vulnerable in the late 
1940’s and 1950. 

Mr. Manon. Why were we? 

Secretary Witson. Because we let our organization get relatively 
very weak. 

Mr. Manon. That is right, but nobody could come over the ocean 
or over the North Pole or any place else to do us very great and deadly 
injury in this country in a few hours, could they ? , 

Secretary Witson. Not to the degree that they can now, but we 
did have a very serious problem in Europe, if we were going to keep 
our allies and the free world; and that is part of our problem. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, we had a very serious problem there, but be- 
ginning with the Korean war I think we could say we have in- 
creasingly been stronger each succeeding year. Of course, after 
World War II we went down pretty rapidly. We were stronger 
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shortly after the war ended than we were, of course, 2 or 3 years 
afterwards. 

Is this country, then, not subject to the greatest peril it has ever 
been subject to? 

Secretary Witson. What do you say on that, Admiral Radford? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not hear that question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I asked whether or not this country was now subject 
to the greatest peril it had ever been subjected to, or the possibility of 
the greatest peril. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I believe that the answer is that we are 
subject to the possibility of grave peril at this time. We have mili- 
tary power in the hands of countries that are obviously not friendly 
and we are subject to attack with little warning. The problem we 
face today has no precedent in our history. We are up against a 
threat that may last for an indefinite period of years. But whether 
it is the gravest threat we have ever faced before I do not know that 
I could say offhand. That is a relative matter. 

Mr. Manon. My point is: Is there not a greater possibility in the 
event an enemy power sought to use it to do us great harm in a short 
length of time than ever before? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, because of the fact that the threat comes 
from airpower and because of atomic weapons, this country, for the 
first time is subject to damage in the continental United States. 

Mr. Manon. And our country is subject to a greater damage than it 
was last year or the year before—or would you agree ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Since they build up their strength in certain 
types of weapons each year, I think you could probably say that is 
correct. 

Mr. Manon. Does it not more or less come down to this strange 
paradox: We are getting stronger all of the time and getting more 
vulnerable all the time to a heavy enemy attack? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, of course we are improving our defense as 
well as our offense at the same time. The question of vulnerability 
is also a relative one which depends on how good our defensive forces 
are. 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of the defensive forces and mechanisms, 
the threat of the Soviet Air Force in the event of war, or the Soviet 
submarine navy or the atomic bomb is greater now than it has ever 
been before, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


PLANNING FOR ERA OF ATOMIC PLENTY 


Mr. Manon. The Soviets are rapidly developing a Soviet Air Force. 
They have a great force in being and are improving it. We were 
told that last year. 

Congress took the initiative in providing an acceleration of our 
bomber program and our fighter program, with the later concurrence 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Department of Defense. 

Now there is every indication that the Soviet strategic air force 
may become, before too many months, the equal of ourown. This will 
result in two nations facing each other with the capability, by using 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, of perhaps destroying one another 
within a matter of days or weeks, with the winner very likely being 
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the one who strikes the first massive blow. What are we doing in our 
defense program to cope with this possibility, knowing that these 
capabilities may come before too many months? 

That is, in my judgment, a rather important question, a desperately 
important problem. I should like to have you comment on that, 
Secretary Wilson. 

Secretary Witson. Well, we are pushing our technology in new 
weapons in all kinds of ways to strengthen our defense. 

Your question is a very good one, and independent of what year it 
might happen, within a reasonable number of years we are almost 
bound to get into a condition sometimes described as “atomic plenty” 
or a condition where the two parties could, as a practical matter, 
destroy each other. 

Mr. Manon. We are moving toward that, are we not? 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The point is: What are we going to do about it? What 
should we do about it? What is the Defense Department thinking 
on that? How does this budget fit into that sort of condition which 
we are approaching ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Well, we think the budget we are presenting 
is about the best answer we have at the present time. I think it is 
clear to anybody who is a student of the thing that it is true, as 
we sometimes say, “Arms and arms alone won't quite do the job,” 
and we are going to have to work out something else to finally handle 
it down the road. Just a complete arms race is not going to be the 
answer. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you are the Secretary of Defense. You have 
thought about this. What is the best thinking you can impart to 
this committee? I think we are worried about this question. 

Secretary Wuiutson. Well, the best thing we have is just what we 
have proposed, 

Mr. Manon. What you propose is just being sure that in the era 
of “atomic plenty” we have aplenty. But you concede, I think, that 
the possible enemy will have aplenty. That is a very perilous, intol- 
erable situation to be confronted with. 

Is there any other thing than that on the horizon, for our people? 

Secretary Witson. That is why, of course, I think statesmen all 
over the world are trying to think of what can be done to reduce this 
great danger to the civilized world. 

Mr. Manion. Admiral Radford, I want to read this question to you 
again, 

The Soviets are rapidly developing a strategic air force which gives 
every indication before very many months of being equal to our own. 
There might be some debate as to the number of months it would take. 
This will result in two nations facing each other with the capability, 
using hydrogen and atomic weapons, of perhaps destroying one an- 
other within a matter of days or weeks, with the winner being very 
likely the one who strikes the first massive blow. 

What are we doing in our defense planning to cope with this pos- 
sibility, knowing that it may come before too many months? In 
other words, what does this period of “atomic plenty” offer us. What 
is your response to my quest ion? 
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Admiral Raprorp. As far as the military planning is concerned, 

we are doing our best to see it does not happen. 

Mr. Manon. What can you do to see that there is not a period of 
“atomic plenty” ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have forgotten your wording, but you said 
something like, “The one who strikes the first blow.” 

Mr. Manon. Yes; who would probably be the winner. 

Admiral RapForp. That is ied we are trying to make sure does 
not happen. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the more important element in the ques- 
tion. I am thinking about what we are going to do about this period 
of “atomic plenty” which we are coming nearer to every day. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it seems likely that there will be a mutual 
deterrent in that case. Our job as military men is to make sure that 
the enemy, if we have one, or if he turns out to be one, who is going 
to strike the first blow will be certain to realize that he will get an 
equal or a worse blow back, regardless of the situation. 

Mr. Manon. Are you undertaking to make the point that each will 
be such a deterrent to the other that in the age of “atomic plenty” 
we will have good prospects for peace ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I will say it will be an uneasy peace, if 
that is all we have. 

Secretary Wutson. I would like to point out that the President has 
made a suggestion about mutual aerial inspection, which is an effort 
in that direction. 

Admiral Raprorp. To reduce the possibility of surprise attack. 

Secretary Witson. That is right, and also to get rid of the arms 
race toward destruction, if you want to look at it that way. The 
United Nations is making an effort, the best they can. 

Mr. Mauon. In spite of all of these efforts we are moving toward 
the era of “atomic plenty,” with our problems not resolved. I do 
not believe you would have asked for this $35 billion budget if you 
thought within the next 18 months or 2 or 3 years this thing would 
be settled. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. I said this morning that the 
hope of the world was that by having a stalemate long enough sensi- 
ble men of good will throughout the world could try to get some for- 
mula for establishing peace in the world. You might say I am a 
areamer, but what else have you got? I know you do not want to say, 
“Now we had better strike while we have the advantage,” and take 
the responsibility of starting an atomic war. There are a few people 
who talk that way, but we certainly cannot support that position. 

Mr. Manon. I think people are becoming more and more afraid to 
say you had better strike while you have the advantage, because they 
are not so sure that we do have the advantage. 

Secretary Wutson. Regardless of whether we did have the 
advantage—— 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to put words into your mouth, Mr. 
Secretary, but as Secretary of Defense it seems to me you are more 
or less admitting that the future looks pretty bleak insofar as a 
feeling of security on the part of the American people or the world is 
concerned. 


Secretary Witson. What do vou think it looks like ? 
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Mr. Manon. Well, I am not the witness now. I want to know what 
the Secretary thinks. 

Secretary Wuson. I do not think it is hopeless. But it does point 
up the great need of our keeping up our research and development, 
as I have pointed out. It points out the need for the budget we are 
asking. 

It emphasizes another thing that bothersme. You know, Americans 
talk so much we cannot get out very far ahead of the Russians without 
their finding out what we are doing. The race is pretty tough, because 
we peep bragging all the time about our new stuff, and I cannot shut 
it all off. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it seems to me—— 

Secretary Wutson. I would like to be able to assure the American 
people that we had the thing in the bag, that there was no danger, 
and that no matter what happened we could have an easy victory; 
but I do not think that is so. 


LACK OF IMAGINATIVE PROGRAM 


_ Mr. Manon. If you were sure they would not believe it, because 
it 1s not so. 

Are you fearful that perhaps the historians will write that during 
the 1940’s and 1950’s the American people were more or less bankrupt 
for ideas and imagination; that whenever they were confronted with 
a problem they undertook to just spend more money? We have not 
done too well with our foreign policy, the Democrats and Republicans. 
The American people have not done too well with foreign policy. 
What do they say? “Spend more money. More foreign aid. It is 
now temporary; make it permanent.” 

The answer seems to always be, from the administration in power, 
“More money.” That is not an adequate answer. In the economic 
and foreign-policy field we say, “More money.” 

We are too bankrupt of ideas to give a better answer, I guess. And 
then in military policy we just come up and say, “Well, we need more 
money.” That seems to me to be a sad commentary on the American 
people—all of us. 

Have you any better answer than just, “More money”? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that does not happen to be my part of 
the business right now. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about the military part as well as the 
foreign-policy part. 

Secretary Witson. The military policy has got to stick to military 
business. You are talking now about trying to solve some of the 
wor!d’s problems in other ways. 

Mr. Manon. Because we admit to solve them militarily will mean 
chaos and destruction, more or less, for all of us. 

Secretary Wixson. Well, you still have the problem that another 
big war, based on the record of the last war, would not solve the 
world’s problems. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Secretary Witson. It is worse to be the loser, though, than the 
victor, in even a very tough war. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Admiral Radford, do you have any comment to 
offer except, “More money” ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Of course my field is limited to making recom- 
mendations that I feel will insure the security of the United States 
during this period of time. 

As Mr. Wilson mentioned, it will give the statesmen of the world a 
chance to use that time to better advantage. I think there is no ques- 
tion but what we have made mistakes in the foreign policy and other 
fields. Hindsight is always better than foresight. But we have to 
take action based on the situation as we find it and not the way we 
would like to have it. 

Regardless of our mistakes, we must try to find some solutions. The 
solution of the Defense Department is certainly not based on “more 
money every year” per se. Our forces are to all intents and purposes 
at a level-oif position, and the difference in the annual cost comes 
largely from increase in the costs of things we buy and increase in 
pay of personnel. We are maintaining prettly nearly a level-off force 
structure for the time being. We are improving the equipment of 
those forces, and invariably the new equipment costs more than the 
equipment that it replaces. That will probably continue. 


UNITED STATES MARGIN OF SUPERTORITY 


Mr. Manon. The American people cannot look to the Defense De- 
partment for any answer to this question other than that while our 
position is more perilous all the time in many ways, because we are 
more vulnerable in some ways to attack, we just keep on building up 
in a military way and try to be stronger and try to deter aggression 
and we therefore hope that somehow our diplomats will come to a solu- 
tion of our major world problems at the conference table. Is that 
about it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. I think the Defense Department mili- 
tary program is designed to insure the security and survival of the 
United States. 

Mr. Manon. But we are less secure every year. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not agree with that: no. sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, 2 or 3 years ago no foreign bomber force could 
dare think about dropping atomic bombs in plenty over the United 
States. The possibility this year is greater, and next year it will be 
greater. I donot see how you can differ. 

Admiral Raprorp. As I say, they are relative. We have more power, 
too. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I know. 

Admiral Raprorp. The peril, if it is peril, is mounting mutually. 

Mr. Manon. Lagree to that. 

Admiral Raprorp. The chances are that it might well become a pe- 
riod of uneasy stalemate so far as global war is concerned. The great 
threats to the security of the United States are not solely in the mili- 
tary field. The Russian offensive is not only along the military line but 
the economic, political, and others as well. We can counter the purely 
military threat by building up and training competent American 
military forces, but we have not been as successful in other fields. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the Communist threat continues, it seems to me, 
to be perhans a greater menace, and Communist power continually in- 
creases. Would you agree to that, Secretary Wilson ? 
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Secretary Witson. Well, the country is becoming rapidly indus- 
trialized. 

Mr, Manon. That is it. You pointed that out this morning. 

Secretary Witson. So that what you say is probably cor rect, that 
our margin of superiority is probably not as great or may not be as 
great 5 or 10 years from now as it is today. W e can still keep ahead, 
or keep some margin, especially if we can hold our more productive 
allies in the proper association. 

Mr. Manion. But if you are keeping ahead in a race toward “dooms- 
day” it is not too gratifying. It is rather disturbing. 

Secretary Witson. The thing that is most disturbing is the massive 
atomic weapons and what a relatively few of them can do to the world. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union has been mixing it 
with us and in the opinion of many defeating us in the battle for men’s 
minds in the propaganda war. They have been mixing it with us on 
the land army and are far ahead of us on the land army. They are 
mixing it with us now in the Navy Department, building cruisers, 
submarines and so on. They are mixing it with us and attaining a 
greater possibility every month to hit this country with atomic 
weapons by air, by long-range aircraft. 

They are not only ‘doing that, Mr. Secretary, but they are going 
through this industrial revolution of which you spoke this morning 
and they are now getting out in the economic field and foreign-aid field 
and mixing it w ith us in E gypt and India and various countries of the 
world. It seems to me that it would look pretty bad to you as a busi- 
nessman, as an industrialist and as a military man. 


EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


Secretary Witson. The President pointed that out in his State of 
the Union message and in the budget by asking for more money for 
some other phases: of the business. 

Mr. Manon. The same old story, “more money”? 

Secretary Witson. He has appointed Harold Stassen on a special 
assignment to try to work at the problem. What comes of that and the 
United Nations’ efforts and all—if you are worried about it, sir, you 
just move over and I will join you. 

Mr. Manon. Some people are supposed to have a little time to think 
and devise ways and means of finding answers to these things. Con- 
gress has a responsibility. The Executive has a responsibility. The 
Secretary of Defense and our military people have a responsibility. 
I was just trying to find out what progress you in the military were 
making. 

CORRECTNESS OF EMPHASIS IN PROGRAM 


I would like to pose this question, and, Admiral Radford, I hope 
you will take note of this question, too. 

What have you done to ascertain whether we are moving in the right 
direction in our defense spending and in our defense planning? Is 
the emphasis being placed in the correct place? How do you know 
that itis? How can you prove to us that you are placing the emphasis 
in your request for $35 billion in the right direction ? 

There have been implications in the hearing today that your em- 
phasis may be quite erroneous. I want you to ) tell me, if you can, if 
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you are doing any imaginative thinking and planning and realistic 
probing into how best to answer that question. 

Thirty-five billion dollars per year isa lot of money. Are we spend- 
ing it about one-third right, two-thirds right, or possibly almost three- 
thirds in the right direction? Have you given that some thought, 
Secretary Wilson ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. It was one of the first things we asked 
the new Joint Chiefs of Staff to do when they came on the job, to make 
a new strategic review, popularly known as the ‘new look.” 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wizson. As I say, after a careful review of it by our to 
people, they emphasized the need for airpower and new weapons an 
tended to decrease somewhat the reliance on conventional forces and 
conventional or old-style weapons. 

As I pointed out in my statement, I am in the process of asking Ad- 
miral Radford and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to take another look at 
the business. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to ask them to take a new look at the 
new look ? 

Secretary Witson. You can put it that way, but I do not like to 
get concerned over the words. It is a new look at the situation, with 
imagination and realism. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I want to assure you that it is quite a trick to 
get people to do that. They get in the old rut and it is hard to get 
them out. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I might say that currently I seem to be in a 
little trouble over that one, but I do not mind it too much. We are 
doing the very best we can, I want to assure you, to spend the money 
for the right purpose. 

That takes some change as time goes on. I do not think the 
military situation has ever changed as rapidly as it is changing right 
now. Technological changes are so great, with so many new things 
being invented, with the whole world relatively so much smaller 
than it used to be, that the problems are quite different. 

In addition to the month-by-month review of the situation, I think 
it is a good thing every now and then to let the group that has the 
great responsibility for planning clear their desks of other things, so 
they are not bothered by all the push of the routine, and make another 
top survey. 

Mr. Manon. Is the fact that you are asking for a new look at 
the new look an indication that in your mind your confidence has 
been shaken in any degree in your planning up to now ? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it sometimes seems to me that in this rapidly 
moving world we get these same requests for these huge billions 
and people come up here and read to us these same prepared mimeo- 
graphed statements we have been hearing from year to year. It isa 
little disappointing that somebody does not come up with something 
revolutionary and maybe spectacular or at least encouraging, but 
we do not get any encouragement. 


Secretary Witson. Do you have any comment to make on that, 
Admiral? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I guess the Communists planned it that way. 
I mean, we do face problems today that are very grave. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff review our programs constantly, and each year we 
make recommedations for forces on which the Department of Defense 
budget is built. 


ASSUMING INITIATIVE 


Mr. Manon. You say the Communists probably planned it that 
way. That, in my judgment, is one of the troubles. Always they 
have the initiative. Always they plan it that way. 

My point is: Can we in the Defense ah wd isomce and in the State 
Department and as Americans generally plan something, rather than 
playing tag with the Communists who seem to take the initiative all 
the time? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we have great difficulty in taking the 
initiative away from them, because they are a dictatorship. They 
are not responsible to their people for the actions that they take. 
They can move quickly without any previous debate. They are able 
to surprise us in doing many things. 

As I traveled around the world the thing that was most disturbing 
to me was the picture of confusion as to United States plans and poli- 
cies that exists all over the world. It largely exists because of our 
form of government, where we can debate questions at home, but 
that is not fully understood abroad. 

Just before World War I and World War II, nobody abroad 
thought we would come into the war. Then after the shooting started 
all of the people here got behind the President and went at everything 
like one man. 

Right today our press publishes these conflicting statements and 
opinions, and they are carried all over the world. I do not blame 
anybody in a foreign country for wondering just what we are doing 
over here. But on the other hand, I do not know what we can do about 
it. I mean, we cannot shut it off. 


REVIEW BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, what have you done and what are 
you doing to ascertain whether or not we have adopted a defense pro- 
gram patterned after the requirements that will give us the maximum 
in value for the manpower and dollars spent on this thing? Is the 
emphasis in the right direction? In other words, should there be 
some big shakeup in our thinking, with the thought of our moving 
otherwise than in the direction we are now moving? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, Mr. Mahon, but I agree with 
Mr. Wilson that the present Joint Chiefs of Staff should take a look. 
There are two new members since we did the review in 1953, and I 
think we probably should have the opportunity to sit down and con- 
sider by ourselves without any interruptions all aspects of it. We do 
meet twice a week, and, of course, more often if we have to. We 
are always discussing that, but we are also burdened with a lot of 
other work here in Washington. I can assure you that I spent all my 
waking hours trying to find the answer #o that question. 
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Mr. Manon. Probably if instead of establishing a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare we had found a way to establish a 
Department of Thought in the Government we might have made some 
progress. 


NEED FOR AIRCRAFT AS WELL AS GUIDED MISSILES 


The American people are being told in the press by military people, 
apparently, that if we perfect all these guided missiles, or some of them 
for which we are seeking perfection, you will still need just about the 
same number of aircraft, or more, than you needed before the guided 
missiles. We take on new projects, new gadgets, and new areas of 
terrific expenditure, and ¢pparently we have to hold onto the old, too. 
That is one of the thing; that enters my mind as I ask you about 
this question of whether or not we are thinking this thing through well 
enough. 

Do you think with guided missiles and pilotless aircraft we are still 
going to need as many or more of the piloted aircraft ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know any military man who has made 
that statement directly. I do not know, myself. I will wait until we 
get the new weapons and know more about them. 

Mr. Manion. I wish we could keep these people in and out of Gov- 
ernment from intimating that we are ready right now for pushbutton 
warfare, and making all of these rash statements. 

Admiral Raprorp. I certainly do, too, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I get sick and tired of ‘reading them. They are very 
deceptive. I do not think we are fooling anybody but ourselves. 


STATE OF READINESS 


Now I should like to interrogate you a bit about our state of readi- 
ness. I was shocked here a few months ago when I was told about the 
number of these modern aircraft which we have which are, on a given 
day, not serviceable. They are in the shop or they are undergoing 
modification, The figure was so shocking we did not put it on the 
record, as I recall. I will not put it on the record now. 

The American people were told a couple of days ago through the 
Associated Press, that— 

The Air Force said yesterday that many of its newest and most powerful air- 
craft are kept most of the time on the ground because of a shortage of skilled 
maintenance crews. 

That sounds like inefficiency and bad workmanship. 

Secretary Witson. No responsible officer has made such report to me. 

Mr. Marron. You ought to know about that, if that is going on. The 
Associated Press is a reput: able news agency. Somebody, it seems to 
me, ought to check that. 

A spokesman said this applies especially to the North American’ supersonic 
jet fighter, and the F-100 Super Sabre. He added the situation is expected to 
improve somewhat because of training programs now under way. But with 
other supersonic fighters suck as the F—-101, F—102, and F-104 coming along the 
problem likely will remain a serious one for some time to come. 

That does not attest to the readiness of our defense forces. That 
is what the American people as well as the people of the world are 
being told by the Associated Press. 

The Air Force planes and crews are able to fly only about 70 percent of the 
time that is required to remain combat-ready. 
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Would you make any further comment on that, Admiral Radford ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. I will ask General Twining about it. 
I think it has been mentioned up here that all of the services have had 
trouble in keeping their trained men. We have had a tremendous 
turnover. 

Last year we requested and you gave us a pay increase and certain 
bonuses to attract personnel to remain in the service, to get them to 
re-enlist, and to retain the young officer specialists. So far as I know 
the actions taken last year are showing an improvement in that 
situation. 

Of course, some of the difficulty comes with new equipment and new 
wrecraft.. Before you get the bugs out you have extraordinary difli- 
culties in keeping them going. 

The Air Force has had, since,the Korean war, a great deal of trouble 
in retaining their trained electronics personnel, and so have the other 
services. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it is difficult to accomplish anything worth while 
without considerable trouble. It is unfortunate, it seems to me, that 
this kind of condition exists. If we are maintaining and feeding 
billions of dollars into this defense program in an effort to deter 
aggression, when we are limping along without airplanes for which 
there are crews and maintenance, it is a pretty serious situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have the total manpower, but we have trouble 
in keeping the trained manpower. 

Secretary Witson. In that connection, there is a matter that is not 
up before this committee, but which I would like to tell you about. 
I am very anxious to get some legislation through to integrate into our 
Regular officer ps a great many more of our Reserve officers. If 
I remember the { igure correctly, only 18 percent of our Air Force 
officers are Regular officers, while in the Navy it is about 45 percent. 
That means that 82 percent of the msrp in our Air Force in their 
own minds have not made the military career their life’s work, and 
they do not have the assurance that tes vy will be kept on as Regular 
officers. I believe that providing that assurance would greatly im- 
prove the situation, because as long as a man is a Reserve officer he 
keeps looking around to see, “Well, maybe I have a greater opportunity 
in industry or somewhere else.” Or some little thine happens and he 
gets discouraged. and off he goes. I am very sure that this legislation 
will bea great help. 

There is another thing that I would like to point out—and some 
of you perhaps know it as well as I do—and that is that some of the 
smartest and brightest young men I have ever met in our country are 
these top avi iators. They are a wonderful group of young men. If you 

take one of these planes and look it over, you will come to the conclu- 

sion that it takes a superman to fly it. If you take the speeds they fly 
at and the conditions they fly under and consider all of the mechanical 
and technical aspects, they must be perfect. It isa terrific job. 





SOVIET ARMY 


Mr. Manon. The American people are being told through the press 
recently that— 
The Kremlin has secretly remodeled the Red Army into the world’s most power- 


ful ground force, equipped with the latest weapons for fast-moving atomic offen- 
sives in Western Europe, competent military sources asserted yesterday. 
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They said 2.5 million men have been almost completely equipped with new 
weapons— 


and it gives a description of the weapons. 


This modernization, the sources said, clearly indicates the Red Army is being 
fitted for offensive atomic-type warfare in areas with well-developed hard road 
systems. Russia has mostly dirt roads. 


The battle order of the Red army, it was said, continues at a total of 175 divi- 
sions, 30 of them assigned to East Germany and satellite states in Western 
Europe. Sixty more can be moved quickly to back up those on the western 


front. 
I do not care to participate in considering scare headlines and thin 

of that type, but I do think that we must be aware of the fact of this 

great danger to us. 

BRINK OF WAR 


Secretary Dulles—and I admire Secretary Dulles, usually—comes 
out and talks about our dancing or balancing on the brink or the 
precipice of war three times, stating that this is a necessary art and all 
of that business, and yet while Mr. Dulles is on the brink, “Ground 
crew shortage cuts Air Force flights,” and all of these sad stories are 
given us. That is no way for the Defense Department to be run, 
while we are swaying right there on the precipice, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you agree ? 

Secretary Wixson. I think that you are overstating one side of the 
matter. 

Mr. Manon. All right, discount it by 50 percent. 

Secretary Wixson. Still, while some of these people are afraid you 
gentlemen will be too tight with the money, they may want to scare 
you a bit to make sure we get the budget we are asking for. 

Mr. Manon. We have been frightened many times before. 

Secretary Witson. Somebody in the Air Force not doing his job 
may try to explain why his particular fighter group is not operating 
well, by claiming he has not got enough good mechanics or something 
similar. 

None of these things you are talking about is too tough to over- 
come. The one that is the tough one is the unlimited arms race to 
destruction, where you have enough military power on both sides to 
practically wipe out the world. 

Mr. Manon. That is all very well 

Secretary Witson. And some people want to build it up to where 
they make sure we get the birds, too, you know. 

Mr. Manon. That is all very interesting and very disturbing, but 
I am getting now to this point, Mr. Secretary: That there is much 
evidence to indicate that we are not in the state of readiness with our 
present forces that we ought to be in. When we are not in a greater 
state of readiness and when we are teetering from time to time on the 
brink between war and peace, it looks to me like the situation 1s not 
too healthy. ; 7 

Secretary Wixson. I would say this, from my 3 years of experi- 
ence—and I cannot go back any further, because I was not close 
enough to know of my own knowledge—we were never in a better 
state of readiness than we are today. When I first came down here 
we had a bunch of “paper wings.” 

Mr. Manon. That is all very interesting, Mr. Secretary, but that 
is not responsive to this particular situation. When we were at the 
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brink recently three times, enumerated by the Secretary, were you 
there with the Secretary, and how well were your efforts coordinated ? 

Secretary Wizson. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary did not write that 
article. When I was asked about it I said, “Well, I never thought we 
were quite that close.” 

Mr. Manon. I want to say this: I heard you on television when you 
said you did not think we were quite so close to the brink. I thought 
you handled yourself very well. But nevertheless Mr. Dulles came 
bell and stood pat on that article, as I recall it, and particularly as 
to the quotation. 

Secretary Wiurson. I do not know whether he comes before your 
committee or not, but I think he should speak for himself. 

Mr. Manon. I do, too; but I want you to speak for yourself. 

Secretary Wixson. I am doing it. 

Mr. Manon. I want you to speak for yourself as to what you were 
doing when Mr. Dulles was at the brink these three times when you 
were the Secretary of Defense. I do not want to be facetious or par- 
tisan, because this is no place for partisanship. This transcends par- 
tisanship. 

Secretary Wutson. I will tell you what I think was the essence of 
that discussion. It was just the opposite of the appeasement policy. 
That is what I think Secretary Dulles would say if he were here and 
you asked him about it, as to what he means by his current approach. 

Mr. Manon. That is all very good. We do not want appeasement 
and we want a firm, strong policy. That is all very well. 

My question of you, Mr. Secretary, is, “What were you doing when 
Secretary Dulles was at the brink, whether it was a bad brink, a little 
brink, or a medium-sized brink. What was the Defense Department 
doing specifically at that time?” 

Secretary Wixson. I think you have to take them one at a time. 
Which one of the so-called brinks do you want to talk about ? 

Mr. Manon. You talk about any one of them that is fresh in your 
mind. Take any brink. 

Secretary Witson. Well, at the time just before the Korean armistice 
we sent an additional marine division to the Pacific. We made some 
other moves to strengthen our military position. We alerted some of 
Curt LeMay’s bombers. 

I will always think we got the armistice because they thought if they 
did not really do something, after all of the talking for a couple of 
years, something was going to happen. In other words, the war was 
either going to toughen and we were going to dive in and try to win 
it, or there was going to be an armistice. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the armistice was certainly short of a very cred- 
itable victory for us, we all agree. Maybe it was the right thing; it 
would not be for me to say. 

Secretary Wirson. I suppose history will determine that some day. 

Mr. Manon. I doubt it. 

Secretary Wixson. In regard to Formosa we sent our fleet down 
there to assist in the evacuation of the Tachens. So that was done 
without a worsening of the war. We took a strong position on that. 
The Defense Department has carried out its duties and obligations to 
support our foreign policy in a firm kind of way. 

Mr. Manon. Were you any more alert in these periods of great 
crisis when we were supposedly at the brink? 
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Secretary Wuitson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. Were you more alert than you are today, for example? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. Is Dien Bien Phu the other one, now? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Did we do anything there militarily? I am talking 
about militarily, in order to support the Secretary of State in the 
event the Secretary was not able to withdraw from the brink? 

Secretary Winson. We loaned the French some additional air- 
planes. We even went so far as to send some of our people to help 
maintain them, which was about as far as we felt we should go at 
that point. 

Mr. Manon. I am thinking more of not just what you did in Indo- 
china but what you were doing anticipating that a big war might 
break, in the event that our firm position—if it was firm—led us to 
war. 

Secretary Wirson. The Joint Chiefs of Staff made a review of those 

various situations and gave the President and myself the very best 
military advice in regard to the situation. You will remember, Ad- 
miral Radford, when these situations came up, we made an up-to-the- 
minute reappraisal of it. That does not mean that we do not have any 
plans prepared ordinarily, but they get a little old sometimes. Other 
people have an effect on our planning, too. You cannot say for sure 
what anybody else is going to do, so the situation changes all over the 
world and you have to take a right-up-close look. 


DISCUSSION OF CONCURRENCE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN DEFENSE 
BUDGETS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to pursue that question further, but I 
do not want to take all that time. 

A recent article by the former Chief of Staff of the Army, General 

Ridgway, is as follows: 

As a combat soldier, I have been shot at from ambush and bombed by planes 
which I thought to be friendly, both of which are experiences that are momen- 
tarily unsettling. I do not recall, however, that I ever felt a greater sense 
of surprise and shock than when I read in President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message in 1954 that “the defense program recommended for 1955 is 
based on a new military program unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” 

The words “unanimously recommended ” are in italics. 

Now, you probably have read General Ridgway’s article. We 
will not take the time now to go into every detail of General Ridgway’s 
article. 

Secretary Wirson. I have the second one here that T have not read. 

Mr. Manon. I have not read that either. My point is, without going 
into all the details of the article, IT want to know something about 
the integrity or the lack of integrity of the 1957 budget with which 
General Ridgway had nothing to do. 

How unanimous is the 1957 budget which is now before the sub- 
committee ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think you realize that the Chiefs do not 
pass on the budget. 
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Mr. Manon. We have been into that in great detail in previous 


years. 


Secretary Witson. They do not put their approval or disapproval 
on the budget. 

Mr. Manon. They talk about the forces ? 

Secretary Witson. They talk about the force levels, and I think 
maybe to straighten out the record, since you have brought up the 
subject, I would like to say a little bit about the past, if that is all 

right. 

‘Mr. Manion. All right but why do you not answer the question 
about 1957 while you are at it? 

Secretary Wixson. I also made the statement that in 1957 the force 
levels were the unanimous recommendation of the Chiefs. Admiral 
Radford is here and he can tell you whether that is so or not. I 
have every reason to believe they are unanimous. 

Mr. Manon. I re some rumblings. 

Secretary Witson. I do not very often sit with the Chiefs, although 
[ have done so at times. All the papers from the Chiefs are not 
unanimous, but this happened to be. That makes it a little easier 
for me, especially if it is what I think is right anyhow. The difference 
of opinion was pretty small as we got on down toward the end of 
the road this time. 

Mr. Manon. Smaller than usual ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In other w ords, in 1954, at the time General Ridgway 
said that he was shocked beyond measure when the President said i in 
his state of the Union message that the military budget had been unani- 
mously ee by the Joint Chiefs, it is not going to be like that ? 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to get the rec ord straight now. The 
President never said the budget had the unanimous approval of the 
Joint Chiefs. He did not say that. 

I would like to point out to this committee that nes arly 2 2 years ago, 
on February 1, 1954, I appeared before this committee in support of the 
1955 Department of Defense budget. At that time I made the follow- 
ing statement, and I am quoting from your record: 

These basic concepts that I have just noted are the foundation of the defense 
program which I am presenting today, and which the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments, Admiral Radford, and the military chiefs will subsequently be 
discussing. This program is built around new military plans unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the President, following 
consideration by the National Security Council. It is intended to make and keep 
America strong and secure in an age of peril. 

The Secretaries of the military departments, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, and the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps all appeared before your committee to 
discuss this same program, I have nothing further to add to the testi- 
mony that I gave before your committee at that time. 

In other words, that is, as far as I know, a completely correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. While I do not know that it would do us any good to 
thresh out in great detail the complaint that General Ridgway has 
made, of course I know, and I guess you do, that he was very “unhappy 
last year and the year before with the Army’s part of the program. Of 
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course, he, as a military man, working under civilian authority, had 
to pull his punches and did pull his punches, of course, as any member 
of the Joint Chiefs would now under similar circumstances, as far as 
they could, to go along with the Government. Probably that is the 
way to do it. I am more interested about 1957, which is ahead of us 
than in that. I want to know about the validity of the 1957 budget. 
I believe you told me the forces were unanimously recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs. 

: mr Wuson. That is correct. Is that not so, Admiral Rad- 

ora! 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, the major combatant forces, which are all 
we pass on. 

7 Manon. And for which we are budgeting in the proposed 
bill 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I have not talked with members of the services, the 
Army, Navy, or the Air Force, with regard to any complaint they have 
with the budget. I have read in the papers, or heard someone say 
they had read in the paper, where someone from the Air Force said 
he was unhappy because their budget has been scaled from $20 billion 
down to $16,500 million. Does that mean we have another situation 
upon us comparable to that of 1954 where there is not the unanimity 
in this thing that there appears to be on the surface? 

Secretary Wixtson. The men who are responsible are all going to 
be before your committee, and you gentlemen can all ask them any 
questions you want and develop the facts. As I understand it right 
now, what I tell you is a fact. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, a few minutes ago I read from the 
Ridgway article of January 21, and you challenged the accuracy of 
that article, and I sent the clerk for a copy of the President’s state 
of “y Union message of January 7, 1954. I find that language was 
right. 

Basectiicy Wiurson. Please read it. 

Mr. Manon. Thisis the President speaking : 

The 1955 budget is consistent with all I have just discussed. It is based on 
a new military program, unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and approved by me following consideration by the National Security Council. 
The program will make and keep America strong in an age of peril. Nothing 
should bar its attainment. 

Secretary Witson. The point that I wanted to make is absolutely 
clear. 

Mr. Manon. You will concede. 

Secretary Witson. The President said “program,” and did not say 
“budget.” 

Mr. Manon. Well, we will not worry about “budget.” | 

Secretary Wirson. There is a great difference technically, and the 
President had every reason to think that what he said was correct. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that the President thought that what he 
said was correct, but it was not correct, as I read the record. I am not 
impugning the President’s motives. I think he was absolutely sincere, 
but he happened to have been wrong, and I think through no fault 
of his own. 

Secretary Witson. He was not wrong. I said the same thing, and 
I was not wrong. ’ 
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Mr. Manon. (reading) : 


It is based on a new military program unanimously recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by me. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. A budget is nothing more than the money for carrying 
out the program. 

Secretary Witson. That is where the quibbling starts at times. 
This business was taken in a number of steps. The first strategic 
review that the Chiefs made was just what I said it was. It did not 
attempt to establish specific force levels. Later I asked the Chiefs to 
do that. Admiral Radford can tell you about it. I got a paper from 
him which had no objection from any of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But that covered a longer planning period than 
1 year. The first year of it involved the 1955 budget, and I have 
every reason to think there was no disagreement on that. The quib- 
bling is over the balance of it. That is where the misunderstanding 
comes. It becomes clear that General Ridgway had reservations 
following 1955, principally on whether he had committed himself 
irrevocably to a program beyond that period. When that became clear 
for 1956, as you will remember, he said there was not a unanimous 
agreement on the force level. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to read again from General Ridgway’s 
statement. He quotes the statement: 

The defense program recommended for 1955 is based on a new military pro- 
gram unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. But he challenges that. He says that he has never sus- 
‘tained a greater shock in his life. 


As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who most emphatically had not con- 


curred in the 1955 military program as it was presented to the people, I was 
nonplused by the statement. 


Secretary Witson. Here is Admiral Radford. 

Mr. Manon. Any comment, Admiral ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not make a written statement to this com- 
mittee but I made one to the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, on the 16th of March 1954, and 


on this particular point I will read a part of my statement before 
that subcommittee. 


Early last December we— 
and that means the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


unanimously agreed to, and submitted a program for, military forces through 
fiseal year 1957 which will provide for the security of the United States; forces 
which will deter aggression in consonance with the concept of collective security 
with our allies in Europe and the Far East; and forces which would provide 
the basis for winning a war—an all-out war or a limited war—if war is forced 
upon us. The budget for fiscal year 1955 is based on and is the first step in the 
attainment of this new program. The ultimate force levels, which we have 
recommended, and which we hope to reach by the end of fiscal year 1957 are 
actually for planning purposes only. They are not inflexible either as to time 
of achievement or as to ultimate quantity of forces. The only firm plans in 


attaining these ultimate goals are those represented by the force levels on 
which the current annual budget is based. 


I made the statement that the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
agreed to that program, and I have no reason to change my mind. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, we have your statement they did. 
We have his statement that they did not. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think there is some misunderstanding. I have 
no reason to change my statement. General Ridgway has not given me 4 
any additional information. ’ 

Mr. Manon. While this is all very interesting and important for i 
military history, I do not feel we probably have enough time to go into q 
every line of these other Ridgway discussions. 

Do you tell me that the program in the 1957 budget is unanimously 4 
agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and without 1 reservation ? a 


RESERVATIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS AS TO 1957 BUDGET 


Admiral Raprorp. The major forces, that is, the major combatant | 
forces are those which were unanimously appt ‘oved by the Joint Chiefs 7 
of Staff. That is as far as we go as a body in rec ommending it. We { 
recommend the number of combatant ships, the number of air wings of 

various types and the number of divisions, and regimental combat 
teams. 

Mr. Manon. What were the reservations of the Air Force in con- 
nection with a smaller number of planes than the Air Force wished. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have not any idea at all as to that. 

Mr. Manon. There were none made to you ? 

Admiral Raprorp. There were no reservations in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to change the subject slightly. 


Mr. Scrivner. May I offer one comment there before you change 
the subject ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL RIDGWAY IN 1955 HEARING 


Mr. Scrivner. If the committee will refer back to the Department of 
the Army hearing held on February 8, 1954, they will find that Mr. 
Wigglesworth asked General Ridgway this question : ; 





Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. I understand, General, from the testimony of Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford, that this overall military program, of which 
the Army program now before us is a part, is a result of the New Look and has 
the unanimous endorsement of the President, the National Security Council and 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is correct, is it not? 


General Ripeway. Yes, sir. So far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, 
it was on stated assumptions and limitations. 

There was not any surprise expressed there, and he himself said it 
was a program endorsed unanimously by the Chiefs. 

Mr. Manon. I do not have the hearings before me. I know that 
General Ridgway was unhappy with the budget for the Army in 1954 
and 1955. Is there any further statement at this point by General 
Ridgway ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Manon. I think the gentleman will recall as well as I that 
General Ridgway has been antagonistic to the Army program for 
the last 2 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. During the hearings he set. out some of his ob- 
jections. He had plenty of opportunity. No one tried to shut him off. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you not think last year and year before last he 
did # 

Mr. Scrivner. In 1954 as well, but right there is his own statement 
that the program was unanimous. 

Mr. Mauon. I think in going through the hearing one will find 
that he was not satisfied with the program or the budget . I do not 
have time at this point to plow through all of that. 

Was there any politics involved in the 1957 budget that you know 
anything about ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. Certainly not. 


QUESTION AS TO POLITICAL CONSIDERATION IN 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. There was no effort to get a political advantage 
in any way in arriving at the program or the budget ? 

Secretary Witson. I assure you, so far as the Defense Department’s 
business is concerned, it is handled on a completely nonpartisan basis, 
and wil] continue to be as far as I am personally concerned. I never 
was a politician to begin with. I did not come down here as a poli- 
tician. I just came down here to try to do a good job for my country. 

Mr. Manon. The proper practice of politics is a high calling and 
one can do a good job for his country in the proper practice of politics. 

Secretary Wirson. I am not an expert at it. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think there is any politics, either good or 
bad, in the 1957 budget? What do you say to that, Admiral Radford / 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not have any part in that. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know anything about any political implications 
in the 1957 budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Secretary Wixson. I get pressured every now and then by people 
on both sides of the family that want to do something in their own 
selfish interest that I do not think is good for the country, and I do 
not take it. 

Mr. Manon. This budget assures good business. If we appropriate 
the money requested on July 1, 19: 56, you are going to have available 
for expenditure $74,600 million. which is a terrific shot in the arm for 
industry. The farmers complain that they do not share in it. 

Secretary Wirson. I do not consider it so, and I would a great deal 
rather think that it was safe for the country to let the people spend 
their own money for some of the things they would like to have instead 
of for security. 

Mr. Manon. That is all well and good, but you and I know that 
this terrific spending is keeping employment at this terrific level. 

Secretary Witson. I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Manon. Pouring vast sums of money into all of the big and 
many of the little corpor rations of the countr y: 

Secretary Witson. I do not agree with you at all, sir. 

Mr. Manion. If you cut that $75 billion spending off suddenly you 
would see things go boom. 

Secretary Witson. If you did it suddenly it would upset business 
because it is always easier to upset a going activity than it is to estab- 
lish a new one in its place, but the real prosperity of this country is not 
due to war and preparation for war. 
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Mr. Manon. I would sharply differ with you, but it would not help 
us any with the military budget to discuss that. 

Secretary Wirson. I happen to think that the greatest thing for 
peace in the world would be for the Russians to start to build 5 million 
cars a year and distribute them to their people. That would be more 
encouraging to me than anything else that could happen. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean that we are doing this defense spending 
to help business, but you cannot persuade me it is not helping business 
and industry and increasing the cost to the consumer and the farmer. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUM RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Now, changing the subject a bit: It was reported as of a few 
weeks ago that the unhappiest of the nation’s three military services 
right now was the United States Air Force. The reasons given were 
that the Defense Secretary Wilson said in his announcement that 
the Air Force will share with the Army and Navy responsibility 
for developing a medium range ballistic missile in accelerated new 
program, and second, prospects that funds to be requested in the 
new budget will not be adequate to provide sufficient new aircraft to 
maintain the projected 137-wing Air Force in a modern condition 
after mid-1957. 

Mr. WiccieswortHu. What is that you are reading from ? 

Mr. Manon. Some notes. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. A newspaper article? 

Mr. Manon. Notes prepared in advance of the hearing. Is there 
some good reason for such action other than pleasing the Army and 
Navy Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. There was a good reason for it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGET 


Before I get to that I would like to say one more thing about the 
budget and what is in it. I am sure that you have all been down here 
long enough to know how the thing goes. We take the requests of the 
services and go through what we call the markup. We do that in Mr. 
McNeil’s office. We compare the requests with past experience and 
make a study of the validity of the figures in a great effort to make sure 
we do not waste any money. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, we make a study to see if it is planned to be spent for the 
right things. 

No. 3, that we do it effectively and properly. 

Usually that is a pretty tight review. 

Then we have what we call the reclama. That is where the services 
are given a opportunity to present specific justifications for any 
amounts or programs that have been questioned or recommended for 
deletion. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. In addition, this time I took the services one by 
one—the Secretary and the Under Secretary, the Chiefs of Staff and 
the Vice Chiefs, and anyone else they wanted to bring in—and went 
over the budget programs once more to make sure there was nothing 
left out of the program that was vital from a military viewpoint. We 
put some things back in for each of the services as a result of these 
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discussions. I had the assurance of all services, when they left my office 
that the proposed budget was satisfactory and that nothing had been 
taken out or omitted that was vital to the military interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Manon. Are you not getting around to saying that the Air 
Force had originally asked for about $19 billion and they were 
shaved down to $16,500 million? Are you ready to say that? I 
myself really do not know what the actual facts are. 

Secretary Wixson. I think that you should get the complete figures. 
If you do not, - will not have all of the story, because the program 
that you go ahead with is a combination of new money being re- 
quested now plus unobligated funds carried over from the past. 

Mr. Manon. We know something about that. 

What about this approximately $19 billion compared to $16,500 
million? You told us this morning you would give us the figures for 
the things they asked for that you did not let them have. 

Secretary Wixson. I will give to to you on three bases—how much 
we estimate we are going to spend; how much money we are asking 
for, which is before your committee, and also what the obligational 
program is. 

Mr. Manon. And how much the services estimated they would 
require. We have had that information before but we do not seem 
to be able to elicit from your group now. 

Secretary Witson. I have it. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have it. That is our trouble. 

Secretary Wirson. It is in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking now of the original request. We have 
battled over those original requests and evaluated them in the com- 
mittee from year to year, but we are not able to get them this year. 

Secretary Witson. I donot know why. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have it. 

Mr. McNen.. In the case of the Air Force the initial request was 
for $18,881 million. The Budget estimate is $16,518 million. 

Mr. Manon. What was in the $18,881 million that is not in the 
$16,518 million ? 

Mr. McNett. The initial request was $18,881 million. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean in dollars. I mean in forces and in 
planes and so forth—just in general terms. 

Mr. McNet.. For comparison you would have to go through the en- 
tire shopping list. The forces are identical. 

Mr. Manon. Are there several hundred planes involved in that? 

Secretary Wrison. It is not as great as it would seem from those 
figures. That is why I want the other bunch of figures in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Put in any figures you feel would be helpful, please. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Secretary Wirson. I understand. I would just like to make the 
point, however, that we have been criticized somewhat on the Hill 
here because we had such big unobligated and unexpended carryovers. 
You people felt to the degree that we had all this unexpended balance 
we sort of took control of the program away from you, that we could 
do what we pleased independent of the new money you gave us and 
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that we ought to shrink the balances down. We have been shrinking 
it down 3 years now. 

Mr. Manon. It did not shrink much. It has shrunk some, but it is 
still true that there is going to be $8 billion unobligated carryover 
at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Secretary Witson. It has shrunk over $20 billion since I first came 
down here, which is quite a shrinking. 

Mr. Manon. You mean total overall shrinkage ? 

Secretary Witson. I am referring to the unexpended balance. 

Mr. Manon. The Korean war has ended, you understand. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We shrank it $60 billion after World War II by 
rescinding some of the funds. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. McNeil will give you all the figures later 
in these hearings. I would like to provide some of the key figures at 
this time for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Department of Defense 


A. COMPARISON OF INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS AND PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 
REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


[Millions of dollars] 


President’s 
reqvest to 
the Congress 


Initial serv- 
ice request 


Military department totals: 


ROT 8. vas bdaapde aba deb dbccsbaln boat icdeghedbbhawdegbenwdew 8, 810 7,899 
Navy 1 ces noheetechiie et edit SS ciate ai lel a cach lis alata 12, 259 10, 382 
Air Force spageensthanecccbokanndéecbarssrssunscscsbuancu sahbowns 18, 881 16, 518 


B. ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF GENERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 





Depart- 
: ae Air ment of 
Army Navy | Force | Defense 
| total ! 
Fiscal year 1955: | 
Nov. 30, 1954 2 pia . aie bidcrh “ 10, 465 8,331 | 14, 134 33, 365 
June 30, 1955 3 zi ppiden) dansh newer 4,495 | 4,581 | 47, 670 16, 781 
Fiscal vear 1956: | 
Nov. 30, 1955? ; 4 4 P ‘ . 9, 318 11,053 | 18, 756 39, 835 
June 30, 1956, estimate’: § | 
Aporonriations and reimbursements earned ; ‘ 2, 591 3, 772 3, 372 9, 835 
Anticipated reimbursements from MDAP reserva- 
tions outstanding as of June 30, 1956 to be earned in | 
fiscal year 1957 and subsequent years 622 198 2, 139 2, 960 
Total ’ ; 3, 213 3, 970 5, 511 | 12, 795 
Fiscal year 1957: | 
June 30, 1957, estimated: ° 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 1, 069 3, 634 3,414 8, 117 
Anticipated reimbursements from MDAP _ reserva- 
tions outstandiny as of June 30, 1957 to be earned in | 
fiscal year 1958 and subsequent years 247 137 1, 497 | 1, 882 


Total Iox : boniz 1,316 3, 771 4,911 | 9, 999 


1 Includes unobligated balances for OSD and interservice activities. 

2 As revorte1 on Budget-Treas'urv Standard Form 133 

3 As certifiel pursuant to sec. 1311 (b), Public Law 663, 83d Cong., 21 sess. 

‘Includes $2,585 million anticipated reimbursements from MDAP fund reservations outstanding on 
June 30, 1955. 

‘Excludes expired amounts unavailable for obligation in subsequent fiscal year. 
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©, COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET PROGRAM WITH FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Depart- 





. ‘a ir ment of 
ee 1 Pe Force | Defense 
total! 

New obligational authority: 
: a RS | eee ee Se ee eee eee Tee 7, 815 9, 533 15, 734 33, 783 
Fiscal year 1957 (requested) - - 


7, 899 | 10, 382 16, 518 35, 627 


Estimated gross obligations (including reimbursable trans- | 
actions): 


PRE PIE Se ofa vot ho aiccscusccncdannws Re tbs sees 9,935 | 10,706 | 217,055 2 38, 345 

ps See ..| 10,246 10, 791 17, 381 39, 146 
Estimated direct oblige ations (for individual Service accounts): | 

en ee ee od Jon thicms cp bi unnbbebas 9, 345 10,275 | 216,026 2 36, 294 

ns oS s Sa ccccmdaépson bad cm eae 9, 476 10, 528 17, 118 37, 850 
Estimated expenditures: 

INE ooo pu bdacdacudsciwosteueuok Cee a 8, 510 9, 435 15, 960 34, 575 


NE ET dd fasten amine saeousesey SE aa = 8, 582 | 9, 565 16, 535 35, 547 


1 Includes enahtlented balances for OSD and inte rhtele e activities. 

2 In addition, during fiscal year 1956 the Air Force plan contemplates reinstatement of obligations esti- 
mated at $1,253 million which were initially recorded prior to June 30, 1955, but which could not, as of June 30, 
1955, be certified as meeting the requirements of sec. 1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955. 


Note.—It is worth noting that the amounts proposed for obligation in fiscal year 1957 are substantially 
greater than the amounts of additional authority requested in the recent budget message of the President. 
This is possible because of the utilization of unused obligational authority carried over from previous fiscal 
years. 


Mr. Mauon. We will not press that any further here. We have 
enough information here to make this colloquy make sense. 


GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPMENT BY THE SERVICES 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to get back to this guided missiles thing. 

Secretary W inson. Do you want it on the record ? 

Mr. Manon. I do not see why it would not be all right to have it 
on the record. 

It was reported a few weeks ago that the unhappiest of the Nation’s 
three military services was the United States Air Force. The reasons 
given were that Defense Secretary Wilson’s announcement that the 
Air Force will share with the Army and Navy the responsibility for 
developing a medium range ballistic missile in an accelerated new 
program. It had been previously announced that the Air Force 
would be responsible for this program. They were disturbed by pros- 
pects that funds to be requested in the new budget would not be 
adequate to provide sufficient new aircraft to maint: un the projected 
137-wing Air Force in a modern condition after mid-1957. 

There i is a two-pronged question and I would like your comment. 
That is not from any columnist. 

Mr. Scrivner. I read it in the paper. 

Mr. Manon. Many of the facts we consider here are read in the 
paper, but this is no quote from a columnist. 

Mr. Scrivner. I read the same story in the paper. 

Mr. Manon. Sure. I guess everyone else read generally about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It went on to say that General Twining probably 
asked to have it restored. 

Mr. Manon. But the Secretary never heard of it. All right, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. Regardless of what stimulated the question, the 
question is yours now; is that right? You are asking me that 
question ? 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wirson. In the first place, it seemed desirable to us all, 
with the knowledge and information we had in the whole organiza- 
tion, to speed up this ballistic-missile business. Discussions about it 
had been going on for a number of months. The Navy feels it has a 
requirement in this particular area so in an effort to save time and 
speed it up and have more than one string to our bow, we made the 
decision that we would let the Navy-Army team go ahead with the 
development that was largely based upon the work the Army had 
done in the Redstone missile area and let the Air Force go ahead 
with what they had been working on, the ICBM, which is the long- 
range missile. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Wixson. One of them is a technical fallout one way from 
the bigger device to the smaller and the other is from the smaller one 
down here up to this [indicating]. 

Weare working very diligently on a complete review of the business. 

Mr. Manon. The entire guided-missile business ? 

Secretary Witson. Particularly this part of it. 

Mr. Manon. The ballistic-missile part ? 

Secretary Wizson. The ballistic-missile part, and the missiles de- 
signed to serve almost the same purpose. Those are the air-breathing 
ones, which are a little different from ballistic missiles, but they are 
for the same general purpose. That differentiates the smaller missiles 
that are used for firing from airplanes and for other types, like the 
Nike. 

I have been spending quite a bit of time on it myself, visiting plants 
and talking to people, and talking to our Scientific Advistory Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Manon. Was there any interservice politics in it ? 

Secretary Wixson. I do not think anyone involved in it would admit 
it, but you can draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. Manon. It is my conclusion there was interservice rivalry and 
interservice politics in this. 

Secretary Wixson. I did make one commitment, because it was 
going to take some time to get it into shape. The commitment that I 
made to the services was this: That the development of the missiles 
would not prejudice the roles or the missions of the services. In other 
words, I would not try to say beforehand, when we did not have the 
missiles, who would use them ultimately after they were developed. 

Mr. Manon. You apparently have a tug of war going on right now. 
We talk about unification, but we have this tug of war going on and you 
have effected this compromise arrangement which you think is good ? 

Secretary Winson. It is an arrangement for development and not 
for use. I am going to let Admiral Radford and the Chiefs take 
enough time to worry about the specifics—what we call the specific 
roles and missions at some later date after we know what we have. 


RACE TO DEVELOP INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you this question: There is a lot of 
concern in the Pentagon and in the country generally, and certainly 
in my own mind, over who is going to be the first to perfect the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. I would like to know when you think we 
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will perfect it, if ever, and what the situation appears to be with respect 
to whether or not we will be first in the world to perfect it. 

Secretary Witson. You are talking now as between the Russians and 
ourselves? You are not referring to one of these teams ? 

Mr. Manon. I have no reference to the three services. 

Secretary Wutson. I cannot give you an absolute answer to that 
because I do not know enough about what the Russians are doing. 
I do think I know, and it is common knowledge, I believe, that be- 
ginning right after the war they conc entrated on this particular 
development : and have been working hard at it ever since. 

Mr. Manon. After World War II / 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That would make about 10 years. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. They picked up where the 
Germans had been working on ballistic missiles and they started 
to improve that development as far as we know. We elected 
in our country to do something a little different and spend our 
money—and I am not trying to say whether it was right or wrong, 
because it is not much use—on what we called the air-breathing missile 
and the airplane, particularly the B-47’s, as a sure way of delivering 
the bomb if we had to. 

We cannot say with great certainty that we are going to be ahead of 
the Russians in everything. It depends upon what they concentrate 
their efforts on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDING OF INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manan. I want the record to show—not that the record is so 
important—that at all times we have urged the Department of De- 
fense during your administration, and during previous administra- 
tions, to use any funds desired, and to ask for more and they would 
get them, to develop this missile program. If someone beats us to the 
draw in the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile, it 
will not be the responsibility of the Congress, it will be the f failure of 
the scientists of the country and the Dep: irtment of Defense. 

Secretary Wixson. Well, I do not think there is any use for me to 
get into that argument. The record will show that we have stepped 
up our poqnena for funds quite rapidly in this area. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need any more funds to provide for an accel- 
eration of the guided-missile and the intercontinental ballistic-missile 
program ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think the funds we have asked for for fiscal 
year 1957, together with what we have from previous years, are right 
for the program. I do not know of anyone who is advocating spend- 
ing more money on any bigger scale than I. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think it would be productive to undertake 
to spend more funds on the missile program ? 

Secretary Wixson. I made one decision that may be open to criticism 
on that basis, and that was to have two strings to our bow, and that 
meant spending more money. If I did not think it was a highly im- 
portant business I could probably say we could save some money by 
not doing both of them. 

Mr. Manon. By not having duplication ? 
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Secretary Witson. That is right. In this case I think it is a good 
thing todo. I am going to stand on it. We are setting things 'up to 
make sure that there is a minimum amount of interference in the 
program. 

Mr. Manon. I take it that you regard the question of the develop- 
ment of the intercontinental ballistic missile as of the highest priority 
in the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. What about you, Admiral Radford ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I agree. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. Manon. We are now moving into a battle over foreign aid, for- 
eign military aid and economic aid. The country will be filled with 
arguments as to what we should do. Should there be a long-range 
program, or should there be a short-range program, or should there 
be no program ? 

As Secretary of Defense do you have any respect, or what respect 
do you have for our so-called foreign aid program? Is it essential ? 

Secretary Witson. As the Defense Department, we have a direct 
responsibility for the military assistance part. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is any good? Is it worth having? 
Should we quit spending all this money on our military foreign aid ? 

Secretary Witson. I think we should spend what we have requested. 
I think that is the right level for it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe money spent in military foreign aid is 
money spent in the defense of the United States 4 

Secretary Witson. Ido. I would like to just make it clear that Iam 
not completely familiar with all of the details of the economic aid 
program, The piece that we are responsible for in the Department of 
Defense is military assistance, which we think is a proper thing to 
spend money for as part of the defense of this country. 

INCREASED UNIT COSTS 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have had staff investigators work- 
ing under our direction in an effort to give us guidance and assistance, 
factual and otherwise, in these hearings, and they have been working 
on the military budget. We will present some of the findings and 
recommendations to you for your comment and we hope that by 
working together with you perhaps greater economies can be achieved. 
It is a little disappointing that the unit cost of everything we buy 
seems to be going up and that we have not achieved that degree of 
economy in the field of procurement that it seems to me we ought to 
achieve. 

We had a lot to say about that last year and we will have more to 
say about it this year. 

What we need is results and we are not getting results in cutting 
down the unit costs of defense items. Do you have anything to offer 
that would encourage us? 

Secretary Wiison. It is difficult to prove or disprove what you just 
said because the products keep changing all the time and they get more 
elaborate and more technical. We can make more progress in the 
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efficiency of the article we are making and if we are doing more com- 
plicated things and more expensive things the cost goes up. I per- 
sonally think that we are making a lot of progress, “but it does not 
show up in less money for the reason that the products are getting 
better but more complex and more expensive. 

Mr. Manon. Moneywise I assume probably 85 percent of all defense 
contracts are negotiated cost-plus fixed fee type and that is not 
q good. 

Secretary Witson. We are doing the best we can with it. If anybody 
has any good suggestions on some other way to do it I would like to 
hear them. 

Mr. Manon. You are a man from industry and an engineer and I 
have been hoping all along that with the businessman administration 
of defense procurement we could do a better job. 

Secretary Witson. We are doing a better job, sir. Our program 
has placed emphasis on improvements and new things and that in 
itself means additional expense. As I pointed out, it is a little diffi- 
cult to handle. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to take these 
items on a bid basis. It is not like buying beef, where you can buy it 

i on the open market from many different people that can sell it to you 
out of their packing setups. It is not like buying a number of other 
: civilian-type commodities. 

Mr. Manon. The taxpayers pay through the nose a very high non- 
competitive price for this stuff, Mr. Secretary, in the long-range de- 
fense program, and it seems unfortunate that we cannot get some 
competition—some of that free American enterprise. 

Secretary Witson. We have competition in it in different ways. 
We spend money to make sure we get some competition. We often 
ask three different companies to t: ake a new concept of possible needs, 
let their engineers and people work up the very best approach they 

-an, and we try to evaluate those products and do the very best we can 
with them to get the best deal for the United States. ‘The profits on 
sales are from 2 to 4 percent. somewhere in that range. 

] Mr. Manon. But that is not a very valid observation. The Govern- 
; ing furnishes a man a plant and a guaranty to order and he will 
: make 3 or 4 percent on a multi-million dollar order. 

: Secretary Wirison. We took about $500 million of advances from 
the aircraft industry and are trying to make them operate on more 
; of their own capital and not get so much advance capital from the 
i Government. They have their problems in the business. T would not 
i say that we cannot finally do a little better. You usually can with 
j anvthing if you work on it real hard. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. You have 
been very helpful to us. 

{ 
: 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY Y%5, 1956. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will proceed 
with the interrogation of Secretary Wilson. 








MILITARY DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarn. Mr. Secretary, there was expressed a difference of 
opinion last evening relative to the appropriations that are presently 
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under consideration by the committee and the funds being requested 
for the European military defense assistance program. I think that 
you expressed your views relative to that in passing. My friend and 
colleague, Mr. Wigglesworth did. 

I would like to clarify my thinking upon that issue by asking you 
the following question, if I may, sir: 

At the time your office, and your associates with you, of course, are 
considering your budget requirements and the military strength that 
is a component part of the money requirements, do you, or do you not, 
consider the potential of the military strength you anticipate you 
will have in Europe ? 

Secretary Witson. I think that I recall saying that there was a 
part of it that the Defense Department had no responsibility for, 
and I think that I said that I took no position for or against the 
specific amounts requested for economic aid, although, as far as I 
know, it is desirable also. I am not close enough to it, and it is not 
my responsibility. We think the budget that we are requesting for 
military assistance is a proper one, and it is worthwhile, and we will 
get a military advantage from it that is in proportion to its cost. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I understand your statement, but again I would like 
to address myself to this: When you are considering the military 
strength which you ask for in your budget, is the anticipated strength 
emanating out of the European countries that are receiving military 
aid a component part of your consideration? In other words, if you 
are going to have 10 million men in military service in the continental 
United States, are you adjusting the figure to 10 million because you 
have potential access to 3 million over there, 2 million over there, or 
somewhere else? Do I make my position clear, sir? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. I think that I understand your point. 

In considering our worldwide problem, the answer to your question 
is, “Yes,” we do take into account our allies and the position we might 
have in various parts of the world. 

Mr. Suepparp. As a consideration of the funds allocated for the 
military aid program, I have been led to believe that there were com- 
mitments on the part of those countries receiving the military aid 
wherein they would supply so many military bodies. Is that a correct 
assumption on my part, or an erroneous one? 

Secretary Witson. It is substantially correct. It is a little different 
in different countries. Sometimes the commitment is a very formal 
one; sometimes it is not. Most of the countries would be willing to 
support more people if we would provide additional aid. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you had no assistance program 
in existence in Europe, would you confine our military stature to its 
present requested amount, numerically speaking? 

Secretary Winson. Perhaps you had better state that question again. 

Mr. Suepparp. The reporter will repeat the question. 

(Question read.) 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think that I can answer that question, 
because it assumes some condition that does not exist. I would have 
to know what the threat was, what our allies were doing on their own, 
and what the whole condition was to be able to answer the question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. When you were considering the military budget 
which is presently befare the committee for its consideration, did you 
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and the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider the amount of military assist- 
ance you can draw upon if an emergency develops, or did you not! 

Secretary Wirson. The answer is that we do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Then, in doing so, the military assistance 
program is obviously a component part of the dollar aspect that you 
are presently presenting to the Congress. 

Secretary Wixson. It is closely related to it. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you did not ote any military assistance program 
emanating from the European countries, is it not rather obvious you 
would have to increase the stature of our own? 

Secretary Wirson. It would depend upon the world commitments 
we had and what the world situation was. 

The reason that I cannot give you a simple answer to that is because 
I would have to conceive of another situation existing in the world, 
and what we would do then. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I can only construe your answer to mean—and I 
have no criticism—that as of the moment, and with the present inter- 
national conditions that prevail, we are not dependent upon the mili- 
tary assistance program for giving us assistance, if assistance is needed 
tomorrow, next week, next month, or within the duration of this 
budget ? 

Secretary Wuson. I do not think that is a correct assumption. 

Mr. Suepparp. If a crisis arose that required military operations 
within the coming fiscal year and you would have no assistance 
emanating from the European countries, would you consider this 
budget adequate under any conditions that require military 
operations ? 

Secretary Witson. If we had the same commitments, I would not 
think the tridéet would be satisfactory. But, of course, we might 
not have the same commitments if we did not have our military 
assistance program, and NATO, and our relations with Korea, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, we have those things so that they 
must be a component part of our consideration. 

Secretary Wiison. They are. When you ask me the question that 
way, they are. But when you try to put it on the basis of assuming 
that we did not have any military assistance programs and did have 
those commitments, we would then have to have a bigger hudget 
ourselves. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. If we had the same problems that we faced in the 
world, but less assistance from allies, we would have to have a bigger 
budget ourselves. 

Mr. Suepparp. This budget is formed on the premise of the prob- 
lems that prevail throughout the world; is that correct ? 

Secretary Witson. Both the military assistance budget and our 
own budget are designed to take care of the problems as they exist 
in the world today. 

Mr. Suepparp. So the military assistance program, I interpret from 
our answer, is a component part of this budget. While it may not 
e literally in dollars as such, it is the foundation upon which you are 

making your request here, and under the presently existing commit- 
ments. 

Secretary Witson. They are undoubtedly tied together. 
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Mr. Suepparp. That is my point. 

Secretary Witson. Am I getting into a jurisdictional dispute of 
the Congress whether you ought to be thinking about the thing in 
the total, ora piece of it somewhere else ? 

Mr. Suepparp. We will take care of that aspect of it ourselves. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you. I do not want. to get into that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to put you in an unten: rable position. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES RECEIVING MILITARY AID 
Mr, Suerrarp. My next question, in order to satisfy my mind per- 
taining to the present budget, is going to be directed to the gentleman 
who r assume you have brought with you because of his interest in 
the European aid program. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. SuHerparD. How many European countries are receiving mili- 
tary aid? 

Mr. Gray. The NATO countries are all receiving military aid, plus 
Yugoslavia and Spain, who are not members of NATO. The NATO 
organization includes Turkey, for example. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say this to you, sir—if you consider any of 
your answers to my questions embarrassing, you may take your 
answers off the record, but I want my questions left on the record. 
Can you list the countries that are presently receiving military aid? 

Mr. Gray. The European countries are Belgium, Denmark, : and now 
that. the Federal Republic of Germany has come into NATO, it will 
be in the picture; France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain I mentioned, although not in the NATO frame- 
work; and also not in the NATO framework is Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But those countries that are not within the frame- 
work are nevertheless receiving military assistance ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to add a point to that. Our ex- 
penditures over there are in two forms. One is what we call infrastruc- 
ture; in other words, when the NATO group decide to do something 
involving common facilities, then they proportion the expense, so to 
that degree we contribute our share to the whole NATO program. 
Then, in other cases we are providing military assistance in varying 
amounts to the individual countries. So just to make it clear, that is 
where the money goes as far as NATO is concerned. 

Mr. Gray. I should include Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. Suerparp. With regard to the military contribution of those 
countries and our agreements with those countries that are receiving 
military aid, how many of them have lived up to their commitments 
as of the present time? 

Mr. Gray. As you know, sir, there is an annual review in NATO 
which results in some shifts of commitments, sometimes up and some- 
times down. I suppose that it would not be accurate to say any 
country has finally and completely reached the force goals which 
have been established by NATO. They are all working toward them. 
This is in no sense said to be a completed project, but they are 
constantly in the process of building. There is to be, beginning the 
20th of February, in Paris, a rather comprehensive military review 
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of commitments and capacities, the result of which will enable us to 
give a more precise answer to your question. 


CUTBACK IN BRITISH PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. Have you been advised as of the present time—if 
it is within your purview to be advised—of the cutback in the English 
a that was effected in their most recent budget ? 

Mr. Gray. I am informed they reduced the length of service of 
their personnel. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Were you also advised they cut their appropria- 
tions for military construction within the confines of their own nation? 

Mr. Gray. I do not know about that, but it was my impression, as 
a result of a conversation had with Mr. Lloyd in Paris in October at 
the NATO meeting, that actually, despite their reduction in their 
length of service of military personnel, ate expenditures were going 
to be greater this year. 


FULFILLMENT OF NATO COMMITMENTS 


Secretary Wiuson. Actually, they are in the process of taking a 
new look over there. All the countries of the world have the same 
problem we are up here discussing, and that is how much they can 
spend and how much the people will let them spend. 

Mr. Sueprparp. The thing that I am trying.to determine, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is the real liability of the military assistance program insofar 
as supplying military bodies, and appurtenances thereto, under the 
commitments of the participating countries. 

The information that I received was given to me because I was 
cleared for it. I am not in the habit of embarrassing anyone, and I 
was definitely informed of the fact that, when you put it all together 
in its total, they were behind in their commitments around 45 percent. 
I am not speaking of an individual participant in the program; I am 
speaking about the total. 

If ths at is true, and I have no immediate way of proving it is or is 
not, but if it is true, and if we are going to catch up with that slack 
that is presently committed, it cert: inky would have some impression 
upon the strength of our own military organization, in my opinion. 
If I am wrong, you can correct me. 

Mr. Gray. May I ask a question for clarification? Are you re- 
ferring to the original Lisbon commitments in the year 1952? 

Mr. ‘SHEP parp. I am refer ring to the original agreements that were 
formulated and put together and agreed to at the time we started out 
wtih our military assistance program. 

Mr. Gray. It is correct that those commitments are not being lived 
up to, and I think it has been understood in this respect they were un- 
realistic. I think that has been known for several vears. As a re- 
sult of these annual reviews, there has been a current reduction in 
those commitments, and that is the thing that I referred to a little 
earlier. So it is true, contrasted with the very ambitious goals of 4 
years ago, the present strength of NATO is below those ambitious 
goals. 

Mr. Siirprarp. A few minutes ago, as I recall your statement, you 
said that in the readjustments some had intensified their commitments 
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and some had detracted from their commitments. What particular 
nations escalated their commitments? 

Mr. Gray. Sir, I am unable to answer that question. I will get the 
information for you and supply it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

(The information is classified and was furnished to the committee 
separately.) 

Secretary Wiuson. At the time France made its original NATO 
commitments, it was not involved in a war in Indochina. Now they 
have a big problem in North Africa, and have moved divisions from 
France that are committed to NATO. We did the same thing in 
Korea. Several of the divisions we had fighting in Korea were part 
of our NATO commitment for periods after D-day. So you can 
easily be critical of those people over there and say, “Well, they have 
not quite done their part.” We are not taking the position we have 
to pick up the check for any shortage that someone else is responsible 
for. Weare carrying out our part of it, I think, in quite good faith. 


ABILITY TO DEPEND ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Sueppard. I think that is true. It was not a question of pick- 
ing up the check. That is not what I am thinking about, please, Mr. 
Secretary. I am trying to think through, as nearly as I know how, if 
we had international difficulties tomorrow to where a declaration of 
war was necessary, how much you could depend upon, from a military 
point of view, any military assistance out of Europe? 

Secretary Wixson. I think they would be in it without question, and 
they would have to do the best they could with what they had. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me put it this way: Taking into consideration 
the apparent instability of an inventory of military assistance 
throughout Europe, you still feel that the budget you are presenting 
here is adequate ? 

Secretary Wixson. I think it is the right participation for our 
country, and it is what is necessary to help preserve the alliance. I 
am not critical of any of these other countries. They all have their 
problems. 

I have confidence in the people I met over there. They are a fine 
group. They are struggling to do the best they can for their coun- 
tries and the free world. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF AID PROGRAM 


I will address my next question to Mr. McNeil, if I may. 

In accumulating material on the trip that I made, I came up with 
the following factors affecting cost, Mr. McNeil. 

One, procedures. 

Two, administrative delays. 

Three, changes and reprograming. 

Four, deferrals. 

Five, deletions. 

Sixth, NATO portion of joint facilities. 

Seven, personnel factors. 
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Now, I do not know that you care to address yourself to all of them, 
but what would be your comments pertaining to those that have to 
do with the budgeting aspect that I have referred to? 

Mr. McNew. Mr. Sheppard, does your question deal with military 
public-works construction, or with the whole program ¢ 

Mr. Surrparp. The whole program. That takes in the entire pro- 
gram insofar as we are spending funds to accomplish it. 

Mr. McNew. Your first item was what? 

Mr. Suerparp. Procedures. 

Mr. McNet. And the next? 

Mr. Suepparp. Administrative delays. 

Mr. McNen. And the next? 

Mr. Suepparp. Changes and reprogramming, deferrals, deletions, 
NATO portion of joint facilities, and personnel factors. 

Mr. McNem. On the first 6 of those 7 items, I will have to speak 
generally in the absence of some specific cases. 

Three of the items mentioned are changes in the programs, defer- 
ments and deletions. They can cause increases in cost of certain items. 
At the same time, we can make real profit by making changes if con- 
ditions require the change. 

If we could have a specific instance, we could find out whether the 
deferral, change, or deletion actually saved some money. 

Changes in programs which could have been avoided by a better job 
of initial planning definitely would be one of increased costs without 
any excuse. We had some of that in the past. I do feel that we have 
made considerable progress in improving the planning and letting of 
contracts. 

That leads to the subject of administrative delays and procedures. 
There are people who think it is an administrative delay if, when they 
present a program that is not pretty well thought out, a requirement is 
placed upon them to get their program in pretty good shape before 
they start. We have had some problems with procedures. We have 
been going through almost a minor revolution in fiscal procedures 
during the past few years. I think it is all for the good in the long run. 


FISCAL LEGISLATION 


In this connection, Congress passed three important pieces of legis- 
lation which are interrelated. One was a revision of section 3679 of 
the revised statutes, which requires people to live within the amounts 
appropriated, apportioned and allocated. Insistence on that, I think, 
is essential. I think that this is being carried out in pretty good 
fashion. 

The next provision originated as section 110 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act for 1955, which deals with military assistance. 
For 4 years we had almost an impossible situation, where you at- 
tempted to procure materials for military assistance of exactly the 
same type procured by the military departments, but kept it separate 
on the books all the way through, even though no one knew what tank 
tread eventually would go on what tank. 

Section 110 that you people gave us about 2 years ago was a good 
piece of legislation, but required a considerable change in procedures 
and administrative actions. I think we are coming along with that 
satisfactorily. 
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Tied in with that is section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, of which you will hear more during these discussions. I 
said last year I think it is very good legislation, but it does mean 
that the fiscal official must have a completely worked-out and fully 
documented transaction before he can record it as an obligation. I 
want to repeat I think it is good legislation. It does, however, mean 
a considerable change in procedures which we have been | going 
through, because for years, in fact, for decades, obligations were 
in many cases recorded when the deal was thought to involve a 
liability on the part of the Government, not when the contract wa 
signed and all the details fully worked out as is now the case. I think 
it is going to take another year or so before we can completely get the 
changeover from the recor ding of indefinite obligations to ones which 
are quite complete and precise. That does mean, however, that we 
have had to develop in effect a new classification of transactions, and 
that is what we might call commitment accounting, because there are 
many transactions that are in motion at the end of a particular year, 
on June 30, and you want to continue to do business just as you would 
on May 1st or October Ist. We cannot treat them, however, as obli- 
gations as we sometimes used to. So we are in the process of estab- 
lishing an accounting classification of transactions called commit- 
ments, which would cover transactions where you have definitely made 
a firm allocation of funds to a project based on firm approved plans, 
but before all the steps have been taken that would permit it to be 
recorded as an obligation. 

Perhaps I ean illustrate it best by an example. In this country or 
abroad an allocation of funds has to be made to a public works officer. 
He can have bids outstanding. It is almost a firm deal. You know 
that you are going ahead with the particular project, but it is not yet 
a firm obligation to the Government. A contract actually may not be 
signed until the following October or November, and, during that 
period, you must definitely set aside money, so that, when the trans- 
action is completed, you know the funds are available and it can 
be carried through. It is in the process of making these changes 
with scores of thousands of people that we run into some administra- 
tive and procedural problems. 

I think that we are making real progress on it, but it will be another 
year or so before it is a smooth running machine. 


PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


Secretary Wuitson. Will you list those factors affecting cost for 
ine again, please / 

Mr. Sueprarp. Procedures, administrative delays, changes and 
reprograming, deferrals, deletions, NATO portion of joint facilities, 
and personnel factors. 

Secretary Witson. Your list intrigues me. You have listed the 
mani igement problems of any big activity. It is quite an understand- 
ing list. Of course, there are a couple of more that you have to worry 
with, and that is your budget, or your profit and loss statement, how 
you handle your funds. 

But those factors that you have listed will always be the problems 
of management. If you handle those things well you will be getting 
along all right. If vou do not handle them well, you are in trouble. 
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Now, our big activities get involved with the law and technicalities 
that Mr. MeNeil has been talking about, and it is a problem how 
vou do these things and still accomplish your purpose. Time, money, 
and people are involved, and whenever you have a big activity and 
you have time, money, and people involved, those are the problems 
that you have to worry with. ‘They are always going to be there. 

I was intrigued with your understanding of it and your picking 
out of the things that we worry with. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is the accumulation of a total survey I made, 
and I have catalogued them accordingly. 

I will say this to you, and I will say it out of fairness, insofar as 
the Europe: in operation is concerned and the areas that I have referred 
to as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, in many instances the original commitment 
agreements were not spelled out, which leaves interpretation on _ 
side of the commitment and interpretation on the other side of a 
commitment. 

Secretary Witson. You have a very good understanding of it. 

Mr. SHeprparp. So it again goes back to the fact that apparently 
we have done something hastily without thinking the thing through 
as definitely as we could at the time. Perhaps at the time we could 
not. 

The gentleman’s statement that you were going to have a conference 
in France sometime in the near future is interesting to me because 
there many of the problems may be clarified for these expenditures 
from the European point of view. If you can firm up commitments 
emanating from those countries where we have joint operations it 
will help ‘the problem. In many of them you have to use their con- 
tractors, and in many of them you will have to disburse your finances 
in order not to disturb their economy and do sundry and other things 
that go into the total. Not having firm commitments creates a very 
complicated problem, there is no question about that. I am trying the 
best I can to predicate my judgment upon the conditions with which 
you have to deal. Iam fully sympathetic with them, but to me they are 
all a very component part of the budget that is before us. I cannot 
help but think that way. 

Secretary Witson. They area part of the management all the time. 

Mr. McNem. To the degree that you are unable to have every- 
thing spelled out as clearly as you would like initially, you have two 
courses of action. One is to just let it go as originally spelled out, 
the other is to try to keep on top of it. If you keep on top of it and 
attempt to refine it and work the thing out, it will show up in the 
form of administrative delays and procedural difficulties because you 
are attempting to manage and control it subsequently. Nevertheless, 
I think that is the smart ‘thing to do, particularly with changes coming 
along as rapidly as they do in the world. 

Sec retary Witson. And in our typical American way we are never 
satisfied with any of these things. You get them going pretty good 
and you want to do it better. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a very laudable ambition on the part of any- 
one. 

Secretary Wirson. I still have a few openings in the Defense De- 
partment for anyone who really understands this problem well. 
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Mr. Suerparp. If you are extending that as an invitation, I have 
no interest. 
Secretary Witson. You are obviously an intelligent, smart man. 
Mr. Suepparp. I am very much and vitally interested in the total 
picture. 
RESPONSIVENESS OF PERSONS IN MDAP PROGRAM 


I would like to say this to you gentlemen: After I presented my 

orders which showed I was cleared, I found that both the civilian 
category and the military category very responsive. They wanted 
to know whether they had the right to talk first, which was proper. 
Once they received that. information, they were very factual. They 
took time to explain the problems that I was trying to interest myself 
in. I want to compliment them accordingly, because once in a while 
you run up against a situation where an individual is not quite so 
open in his manner of response as you sometimes think he should be. 
T can understand their attitude in many instances, I will admit. 

There was a newspaper release of our operations here in the com- 
mittee yesterday, which is indicative of the fact that, if I were in 
command, I would be a little reluctant and I would be sure that I 
knew with whom I discussed certain issues, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you, Has your office given any 
thought to the so-called negotiated-contract procedures? That, to 
me, has a very considerable influence upon appropriations that are 
requested, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Secretary Wirson. If the chairman will allow me to go off the rec- 
ord a moment, while I am thinking about this, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will permit you to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Witson. Now, I will try to answer your question. We 
have thought a great deal about our types of contracts and how we do 
business. As you men all know, I have been on both sides of it. If 
there were any way to take a straight bid contract on everything, 
would be for that. Every procurement officer would just love to do it 
that way because it is matter-of-fact business. But because we have to 
take account of the facilities to do business, the technical know-how, 
the ability to deliver, and all of the tec ‘hnical things, we cannot do it 
that way. There has to be some other way of working it out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there not a certain line of demarcation whereby 
it could be done? We all know that it cannot be handled on a strictly 
bid oper ation, but. could not some line be drawn in order to obviate 
some of the things that are presently occurring ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think the present legisl: ation is very helpful, 
and, if we lose that, we would have more and more trouble. Of course, 
there is no such thing as a cost-plus contract in use today where the 
poorer the outfit does, the more money they make. No one does that 
any more. That got cleared up after World War I. The big prob- 
lem now is how to reward an efficient contractor if he does a good job 
for you, as against one that starts on a negotiated price, does not do 
very well, and gets his fee just the same. 
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At the present time, I do not know any better way of doing it than 
to have some smart, fairminded people go through the renegotiation 
process. I just do not know of any better way to do it. If anyone 
can think of a better way I would like to try it. 


FIRMNESS OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. Is the 1956 military assistance program firmed up 
as of now? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it contemplated it will be in the reasonably near 
future ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. I think it will be ready when the committee we 
appear before is ready for us. 


LIAISON BETWEEN MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AND OFFICE OF 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the liaison by and between the military as- 
sistance program and that of the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 
In other words, how close are you together so that you will have 
advantage of the knowledge of their procedures and detail ? 

Secretary Witson. It is a part of the Office now. We have the re- 
sponsibility for it. It is one of the special jobs of Mr. Gordon Gray, 
the Assistant Secretary for International Security Affairs, to super- 
vise that program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then you are in immediate contact with all these 
operations in that field of function, and, because of that immediate 
contact, you would obviously be in a position to know of the poten- 
tial strength that might result from the European assistance program ? 

Secretary Witson. It is in a category now where we can get a little 
better hold of it. We are not satisfied with the situation; we want to 
do better. It is in our hands now to the degree that we are going to 
be responsible for it, and, if we do not do it right, you can call us on 
the carpet for it. It was in a different situation in the past, when the 
economic and the military were more or less together. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How recently was that authority turned over to 
your office, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wiison. It has been in the process of evolution during 
the past year, and it is firmed up right now. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srtxes. Mr. Chairman, one of our colleagues, Mr. Whitten, has 
a difficult problem occasioned by the fact that he has another subcom- 
mittee which meets this afternoon and which requires his presence. 
Consequently, I would like, with the concurrence of my friend, Mr. 
Norrell, to defer to him if he wishes to have the witness at this time. 

Mr. Norrevy. I will yield to Mr. Whitten. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to the investi 
gation of procurement policies and practices of the Department of 
Defense by this Appropriation Committee. It is my view that we 
are all interested in the overall international situation, and the presen 
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tation which gives us some basis for approving these tremendously 
large appropriations. 

However, in that realm, we must, of course, yield to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and others who deal with the military. When it 
comes to how the money is spent and whether we are spending billions 
of dollars without getting a proper share of national defense, I think 
it comes closer to what we, on this committee, are qualified to dig into, 
than some of these overall international determinations and policies. 

This report, which I have before me, from our committee investiga- 
tors, came as a result of showings before the subcommittee or the sub- 
panel dealing with the Air Force of which Lama member. Last year 
it developed in our hearings that, with regard to the average huge 
sums for a continuing contract, the Congress was appropr iating the 
totalsum inadvance. The Air Force officials stated that, because they 
got the money in advance, they thereby had to have the right to use 
the money for a purpose different from the basis on which they had 
justified receiving these appropriations. 

Your Mr. Garlock, I believe it was, testified you had to have that 
right, because, in the absence of being able to use the money for an 
entirely different purpose from that for which it was appropriated, 
the Air Force had a tendency to go ahead and spend the money on 
items that they knew were not in line with what they wanted. This 
makes it most difficult to follow moneywise what you actually do. 

In the hearings of last year, it developed that large sums were being 
spent on cost- plus contracts, in my judgment, at least, far beyond 
that indicated in the law. 

Among other things, it developed that a certain type of airplane, 
which was very expensive, had developed a wing flutter. Being a 
jet plane, I think a layman could say that was not a minor defect. 
Notwithstanding that, the Department of Defense permitted the air- 
craft factory to continue to produce. The service did not stop the 
production until the defect was corrected. 

In still another instance the contract with the same company for 
the same plane was involved, and the justifications had $150,000 more 
requested for the same plane from the same company on a continua- 
tion of an old contract. Upon asking the Department what effort 
had been made to try to get the plane made at the same rate, they 
stated that they had made every effort. Then, when we asked for 
the file, they said that such information had to come from Wright 
Field; so we waited for 2 weeks for them to bring in the file from 
Wright Field. 

Then they came before us and said they were sorry to have misled 
us, but actually, in this particular instance, they had not had it up 
with the company. ’, They had just estimated it would probably cost 
$150,000 more per unit, or some $30 million or $40 million. 

There are any number of instances. Among others was this matter 
of locating an airbase in Michigan, where admittedly the Air Force 
selected, among the four fairly comparable locations, the one that cost 
«) percent more money; the only one that had a radio tower next to it, 
which was a flying hazard; the only 1 out of the 4 that had fewer 
flying hours per year, with much more cold weather in the winter and 
hotter in the summertime. This committee was forced to request that 
you select on a military and use basis. Anyway, it resulted in this 
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investigation of your procurement policies and practices. I have that 
before me. 
LACK OF COOPERATION WITH INVESTIGATORS 


The first 6 or 8 pages contain statements by these committee investi- 
gators spelling out the lack of cooperation on the part of the military 
in making this investigation, and yet that statement comes to us 
marked “secret” by the military department, though that part of it 
has to do with the failure to cooperate with the investigators of this 
committee. 

CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS 


We turn then into the policies and the same is true of practices, and 
that was marked “secret.” It was my information subsequent to this 
being reported—all of it was secret—and the chairman had it up with 
the Department. Now you have limited certain parts of this investi- 
gation report as “confidential” and have in effect released the others 
presumably for our use. I think a casual reading, or a close reading, 
will indicate that the part you have marked “confidential” is such that, 
if we would strike out the name of the aircraft company and substitute 
X, or if we would strike out the name of the particular instrument of 
war, ieee that information is probably public knowledge, there is 
nothing left that would be confidential except the criticism of the 
practices of your Department. 

[ would like to ask if the part that has been marked “confidential,” 
if you are in a position to pass on it yourself, could have the pertinent 
descriptive matter stricken out so that this entire investigation could 
be inserted in the record as a part of these hearings? 

Secretary Witson. Since it is a big, thick report which I have not 
seen before and since I cannot look at it right now, without taking up 
too much time of the committee, I would like to say that I will have 
it properly reviewed to see if we could do what you suggest. 

I would like to tell you this: So far as I am cone erned personally, 
I do not subscribe to and will not stand for trying to make anything 
secret in order to cover up anything in the Defense ‘Department. That 
burns me—the idea that we are even accused of doing it does. Maybe it 
is done sometimes down in a lower echelon. I cannot tell you for sure 
on that. The Department of Defense is a very big organization. I 
just want to assure this committee that so far as I am concerned per- 
sonally we do not do it that way. 


INCLUSION OF REPORT IN RECORD 


Mr. Wuirren. I therefore move, Mr. Chairman, that this investiga- 
tion report be incorporated as a part of our hearings and that prior 
thereto the Department of Defense, on the part they have marked 

“confidential,” make such changes as will enable the matter to be in 
the record offering their reasons for any names or numbers they wish 
to delete. 

Mr. Manon. We are having an executive session at 12 o’clock tod: ay. 
I think that is a matter we should discuss then. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the absence of that I would like to have the pr 1Vi- 
lege of reading this report page by page, because I want to put it in 
the record. I certainly have ther ight to use this information. 
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Mr. Manon. I think we can get it in the record, but I think this is 
not the time to make that decision. We will take 15 minutes while 
our witnesses are waiting. I would go ahead and interrogate him. We 
will go into making it available at the executive session. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will start at the first and read it, then, Mr Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Scrivner. Including the letter ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I am leaving it subject to their making changes that 
are necessary for security, if any, with reasons submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Manon. There is no disposition against it. I would like to see 
it——— 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to add to my motion that copies be sup- 
plied to the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate as 
well as to the Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think I can entertain a motion now. Let us 
wait until we have the executive meeting. I think we are all for put- 
ting this in the record or giving it some circulation. 

Mr. Warren. We have had this about a month, Mr. Chairman. It 
strikes me that that is ample time to have made some determination. 

Mr. Manon. The report was made available to committee members 9 
days ago, January 16. We have not had an executive session of the 
subcommittee. 

Secretary Witson. Has the report been presented to the Defense 
Department ? 

Mr. Manon. Not yet. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have had experience on my own Subcommittee on 
Agriculture. Unless this is a part of the record or made available in 
that way, it is next to impossible for us to have a satisfactory discus- 
sion with Secretary Pike, with you, or with anyone else. It was, 
therefore, my purpose to put this in the record so that it will be printed 
and available to all sides. 

Secretary Winson. To save time, why do we not let your Committee 
take a look at it when you have an executive session. Then, if you 
do not think you can put it in the record, we will tr y to answer it. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can put most, if not all, of it in the record. 

Mr. Mrizuer. Mr. Chairman, from what was said to me, this is all 
marked “secret.” I do not think we can play around, unless it is not 
classified. 

Secretary Witson. Let me try to declassify it. 

Mr. Marion. We have to deal with you to get you to declassify all 
of it, or a large portion of it. As you sa +, nothing should be “secret” 
just because it is critical. 

Secretary Wiison. The chances are that there is not 5 percent of it 
which is re eally secret, but whenever you have a document where any 
percent of it is secret, you have to handle the whole thing as secret, 
or you have to look it over and delete some of it. I assure you we 
will look at it and do it for you. 

Mr. Manon. The thing is, I do not want to handicap Mr. Whitten 

1 asking any questions he wants to. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Mr. Wurirren. I would like to read the summary of findings. The 
detailed supporting information has been made secret. 


. 


One page 3 at the top of the page is the word “secret.” 
III. SUMMaAry or FINDINGS 


1. Availability of information on written procurement procedures is over- 
whelming, but specific data on individual major procurements from origin of 
procurement directive or authorization to completed delivery is most dfficult to 
obtain. Legislative liaison personnel in the Army and Air Force hampered con- 
tinuously staff examinations of specific contracts and related files. 


May I state that earlier it would appear that the Appropriations 
Committee of the House had asked for this investigation. 


2 The Armed Services Procurement Act, Public Law 413, 80th Congress, im- 
plemented by the Armed Services Procurement Regulations and the procurement 
miunuals of the Army, Navy, and Air Force describe formal advertising as the 
most desirable and effective method of contracting. However, in all three services 
the greatest portion of high dollar procurements are accomplished through 
negotiation under incentive or price revision type contracts. 

3. The Armed Services Procurment Regulations (ASPR) have been in develop- 
ment since 1948 with 16 major sections completed to date. Serious deficiencies 
exist with respect to policy guidance in the basic cost prineiples applicable to 
price redeterminable contracts. Policy guidance is lacking in subcontracting. 
No definitive direction is available for handling income from royalties and 
license fees. 

4. The staff concentrated its contract review efforts in the area of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee, fixed-price-incentive and fixed-price-redetermination types of contracts. 
In this connection the staff reviewed airframe and engine contracts in the Air 
Force and Navy Departments, and performed a general review of the contracting 
activities of Ordnance and Signal Corps of the Department of the Army. 

5. Frequent delays in establishing firm target prices on incentive and price 
redeterminable type contracts have seriously impaired the Government's nego- 
tinting position and have, in effect, defeated the purpose for which these types 
of contracts were designed. The labeling of incentive-type contracts as fixed- 
price contracts, whereas in fact they provide for reimbursement of cost incurred 
plus a profit (with an overall ceiling), is admittedly poor practice. These con- 
tracts are flexible contracts and should be called such. 

6. Unconscionable delays have taken place in formalizing letter contracts 
into definitive contracts, diluting the Government’s opportunity to obtain fair 
and reasonable prices because the contractor realizes the Government can little 
afford to cancel work in process with the attendant production delays and added 
costs. The great abuses in this area concern the so-called calculated risks taken 
by the Government starting into production on untried and unproven equipment, 
and the position of the military services that the “state of the art” does not 
lend itself to definitive specifications at the beginning of certain secret and com- 
plex production contracts. 

7. Lengthy delays were noted by the staff in processing and approving engi- 
neering changes. Such delays result usually in increased cost to the contractor 
and, in turn to the Government. 

8. Delayed deliveries are commonplece. Unrealistic delivery schedules are 
accepted from contractors for complex military equipment, followed by con- 
tinuous amendment of these contract schedules to extend delivery dates often 
as much as 2, 3, or 4 years beyond the original contract date. Two things are 
basically wrong with such procedure; the original planning and requirement 
determinations are usually inaccurate and production funds are diverted into 
research and development activities anil often obligated just prior to the close 
of the fiscal year. 
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9. Cooperation between auditors and procurement personnel, which exists at 
a minimum in some areas, should be required by higher authorities. Training 
programs for procurement and audit personnel should be confinued and ex- 
tended to the lower grades. Uniform audit procedures for incentive and price 
revision contracts are lacking and should be prepared without further delay. 

10. Weaknesses in requirement computations, inaccurate inventories, inade- 
quate stock records, excessive paperwork, and lack of price control have hindered 
efficient and economical procurement of spare parts. Even though massive de- 
‘tailed effort goes into computations, the formulas are incomplete, requiring 
adjustments based on “class knowledge.” Glaring errors noted by the staff 
in records of assets on hand and on order show that data used in formulas are 
inaccurate. Action in declaring parts excess to needs while procuring identical 
parts reflects chaotic condition of records at ¢ ventral Air Materiel Area, 
Chateauroux, France. Due to inadequate stock control, 5,503 Navy radios valued 
at $11,006,000 cannot be located and as a result 2,000 additional sets are on order. 

11. The high rate of turnover of procurement and contract administration 
personnel, both military and civilian, has seriously affected the efficiency of 
the procurement and contract administration functions. Training of personnel 
in these operations, where it has existed, has been haphazard. The Government’s 
position in negotiation, controlling production costs and maintaining contract 
deliveries is seriously weakened by lack of personnel continuity in these 
functions. 

12. Special attention is invited to the body of this report, particularly section 
VII and the supplemental report of even date containing case studies on Pratt & 
Whitney and Boeing Airplane Co. which describe in specific detail flagrant defi- 
ciencies in the procurement and contract operations of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

INSTANCES OF MALADMINISTRATION 


Now, reviewing briefly, this investigators’ report cites cases sus- 
taining the charges made in the findings of these investigators. It 
shows numerous instances where the inventor y of the military depart- 


ment is far away from what is actually in existence. It shows that 
new contracts for the same thing have been made. It shows that 
planes have stayed on order and been delivered, though it was known 
that the powerplants of those planes were insufficient to make them 
run. 

It shows in this investigators’ report in one instance that one of 
the major companies billed the Government $2,700 per item on a large 
number of items, when they had contracted at $2,100. The Govern- 
ment paid the amount. Once it was called to the attention of the 
Department everybody was sorry about it. 

It clearly shows at this foreign base, where the records and the 
actual materiel on hand did not tally i in the least. 

It explains why it is that the military department, notwithstanding 
requirements of law that by December 31 each year you shall certify 
to this committee and to the Congress the obligations of the preceding 
June 30, it makes it quite apparent 7 you have not done so because you 
could not. 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the details of these findings in defense 
of the Department and also in the effort to bring about a correction 
should be included in this record. I would like to say that that is 
about the only way we can have any satisfactory questioning of Sec- 
retary Pike or others who deal with the subject. 

I would like to say that in the questioning, if it is to be satisfactor y; 
the Department should have the specific cases and specific informa- 
tion that is before us. I would point out that, in the part that has now 
been marked “Confidential” by the military, by the substitution of 
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letters or the deletion of names of the particular weapons or the par- 
ticular companies certainly, I see nothing in it that would require 
it to continue that way. 

If the chairman wishes, I can go into detailed parts of this, but the 
Secretary says he does not have it available. For that reason, if I 
could reserve the right to go back to this matter once this information 
is in the record with Secretary Wilson, I would be glad to pass the 
witness. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, would the logical procedure not. be 
to take each one of these specifications made by the staff and have it 
followed by a detailed explanation of the Department, and then go 
down to No. 2? 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. 

Mr. Scrivener. Then you have the allegation and the answer ready 
to be read together. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you would have to have it right to- 
gether, but at least it ought to be available in the hearing, not in the 
report. This report is an entity within itself and can be put in the 
hearing or can be printed separately. That is a matter we can discuss 
at noon. 

Mr. Wutrren. May I reserve the right to come back once we make 
this decision? Until we make that decision, I do not know which 
way to proceed. Could I yield the witness until it is decided whether 
I can go into this? 

Mr. Mauion. It will be gone into, of course. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am going into it without the Seoretary having it. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot help that at this stage. 

Secretary Witson. Maybe one of the magazines would pay you 
some money for an article. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, that might interest you more than 
it would some of the rest of us. I have read more magazine articles 
by you than I have by members of the committee. It might interest 
you to sell it to the magazines. Let that show on the record. 

Secretary Wiison. | will write a constructive one, if I ever do. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Sikes, will you proceed ? 


THREATS TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, it has been brought out that the national 
security is going to take 64 cents of every dollar in the current budget ; 
that the President has indicated that the next year’s national security 
cost, including the money to be spent during fiscal year 1957, actually 
amounts to S49, 4 billion, inc ‘luding all of the manifold activities that 
go into national defense. That is a tremendous amount of money 
and a very heavy burden on the American people; a burden that 
they have borne for years. Nevertheless they would not object to an 
even greater burden of taxation if they felt it were necessary for the 
protection of our country and the American way of life. 

Consequently, I have been very much interested in some of the 
testimony about current dangers compared to dangers of previous 
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years. You have indicated in your statement that you see nothing in 
the international situation that occurred during the past year which 
would indicate a necessity for any major change i in the budget picture. 

I confess that I have been somewhat disturbed, and I should like 
you to comment further on this situation, taking into consideration 
the fact that we do not appear to enjoy the initiative in any major 
field of world activity; that we cannot seem to say with certainty 
that we are out of the woods anywhere. There is trouble in the Middle 
East, between the Arab and Israeli nations. There is trouble in 
Southeast Asia. There is danger that Indonesia may have voted itself 
into a position where the C ommunists through alliances with other 
major parties can seize control of government. There are problems 
in Africa which have caused the French to pull key divisions out of 
the NATO lineup and move them to North Africa, where obviously 
they would not be readily available for immediate use should trouble 
develop. 

These are only a few of the trouble spots that are abroad in the world. 
It appears to me that the Reds do enjoy the initiative; that they con- 
stantly are able to stir up trouble for us. While their activities are 
at. the moment seemingly directed primarily at trade and at diplo- 
matic ventures, there always, of course, is the possibility that military 

trouble can develop in greater or lesser degree, and there are indications 
that the Russians and their satellites are continuing to improve their 
military posture by modernization of forces and equipment. 

I am sure that you have taken all of these things into consideration, 
but I would like to know if you have any further information that 
you can give this committee to reassure us about the adequacy of the 
size and shape of the current budget. 

Secretary Wrison. I think about all I can say on it is that the budget 
and the military situation have had very careful study and review; 
T think a more thorough one than has ever been the case. 

Mr. Srxes. A more thorough one than has ever been the case? 

Secretary Wirson. Before, in any previous year. 


REVIEW OF MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. In what exact ways was it screened ? 

Secretary Wirson. The military problems we face and the forces 
we should have were all carefully reviewed, taking into account all 
the things you were talking about. I think the budget provides the 
proper amount and the proper activities. 


SOVLET DIPLOMATIC AND TRADE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any feeling on the part of the Department of 
Defense that the Soviet initiative is now being manifested more in 
diplomatic and trade activities than in purely military activities, and 
therefore, we can take a bigger chance than we could have taken, say, 
a year or two ago, as far as our military strength picture is concerned ? 

Secretary Witson. We do not think so, but we think these other 
activities deserve a lot of attention. In the President’s budget mes- 
sage he mentioned them; in his state of the Union message and budget 
message, both. Foster Dulles has made some important stat sments 
about them. However, it is easy to list a lot of things and become 
worried and disturbed excessively. 
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Mr. Sixes. They are dangerous things, do you not think? 

Secretary Wixson. They are. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that we have lived with them so long that 
we do not need to worry about them so much as we have heretofore ¢ 

Secretary WILSON. No; I think we will finally find ways of solving 
them. It is probably true that a dictator nation can always take the 
initiative. They do not have to go through all the proc edures and 
administrative delays and things like that. They make mist: akes, 
too, you know, by the fact that they are in that position. 

While I would not attempt to minimize the fact that our Nation 
does face a lot of problems over the world, we have a position of world 
leadership. It is a great responsibility and it is a great opportunity, 
both. 

DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVE 


Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me, Mr. Secretary, that diplomati- 
cally we hold jess of the initiative than we held even a year ago. 

Secretary Wixson. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you show me any place in the world we do hold 
diplomatic initiative today? We seem to be trying to cover up 
troubles, to pacify peoples rather than to be able to make trouble for 
those who are determined on a course of destruction for us. I can 
understand how that is the logical situation to anticipate when you 
are dealing with dictatorships, but. surely we are not bankrupt of 
ideas. We can seize the diplomatic initiative and cause the Reds 
just as much trouble as they can cause for us, but I do not seem to 
find it being done. 

Secretary Wirson. Are you in favor of that? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir. I believe in giving the Soviet just as much 
trouble as he is giving us. When a snake sticks his head up, I think 
somebody should throw a rock at him. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, what happens is — our successes 
do not get much publicity or visibilitv. In many cases if you talk 
about them, you are just hurting your ability to pcecninditie h more. 

Mr. Sixes. The Russians do not seem to feel that way. They prop- 
agandize their successes. Why do we not propagandize ours, when 
we have them ? 

Secretary Wirson. Well, it is not my part of the business, you 
understand. 

Mr. Srxes. Then let us get back to the military budget. 


BUDGET SCREENING 


You say that this budget was screened more carefully than any one 
for many years, and this committee welcomes that statement. We 
are interested in getting as much defense as we can for the mone Vv 
that is available. What weight was budget balancing given in that 
screening of this budget ? 

Secretary Witson. You have asked a very good question, of course. 
I have tried to answer it a couple of time by saying that we do not 
say, “There is only so much money to spend and that is all the mili- 
tary people can have.” Then, of course, you would limit your mili- 
tary program to that frozen amount. The other way would be to 
say that, “Money is no object. Uncle Sam’s pocketbook is wide open. 
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What do you want? You can have everything you want.” You can- 
not take either of those extreme positions. 

We ordinarily start out by asking the military services what they 
want, and then we go through the process of going over it very 
carefully to see what can be eliminated that is not absolutely needed. 
That is what we call the markup, which is Secretary McNeil’s tough- 
est. job; to review what we have spent in the past, what changes of 
programs there are, how much we pay personnel, what maintenance 
costs have been, and what we are planning to do. 

Mr. Srxes. And he is an able man for the job, Mr, Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. Then we have what we call a reclama, where 
the services say, “You cut us down too much. We have to have more.” 
Then we keep looking at it in more detail. This last time, as I said 
yesterday. in addition, I had a special meeting personally with the 
top people in each service, including the civilian Secretary and the 
Chief and Vice Chief, and went over the final balancing of the thing, 
to be sure that nothing had been left out which they ‘really needed. 
When we were all through, everyone agreed that it was the right 
program and we were not counting on wasting any money or asking 
for anything we did not need, but we had not left out anything that was 
vital for the defense of the country. I have that assurance from 
each of the three groups. 

I will go on record with all of you that we have done a good job. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, obviously we want the budget balanced 
if there is any possibility of havi ing it balanced without unduly weak- 
ening national defense. We recognize that there was pressure this 
year to balance the budget. This is the fourth year of the present 
administration, and the budget has not heretofore been in balance. 
In consquence, there has been a greater effort this year to bring it into 
balance, and that is commendable. Possibly it could not be brought 
into balance without some cuts in the Military Establishment. 

The thing I do not think you have answered is whether to make 
that balanced budget possible it has been necessary to eliminate things 
that were actually needed for security and that would not have been 
cut out had the pressure not been on to balance the budget. 

Secretary Witson. The Defense Department does not have the re- 
sponsibility of balancing the budget. We have the responsibility 
of spending the money properly for the right purposes. The Presi- 
dent never said to me, “There is a certain figure that the Defense 
Department has to get down to.” He never took such a position at 
all. The effort to handle the matter properly was no different this 
year from what it was last year. 

Mr. Sixes. But you have to live within the amount of the budget 
that you bring to us. My question again is: In the effort to bring 
the budget within balance, did you delete activities or major equipment 
which was considered needed—seriously needed—for the security of 
the Nation and which would not have been deleted had the pressure 
not been on to balance the budget? 

Secretary Winson. I can say ‘that nothing was deleted from pressure 
to balance the budget. 
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Also, although you talk about cuts in defense, I should point out 
there was no cut. The program is bigger. There are 25,000 more 
military personnel and a higher expenditure. We are asking for 
more money. We are expecting to spend more money 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 


mee Sixes. Why do you ask for more money in personnel, when only 
a year ago you were asking for materially fewer people in personne 1 

Sec mine ary Wuitson. Well, we have undertaken a few additional 
commitments. 

Mr. Stxes. What commitments ? 

Secretary Wuirson. Like the training of the 6-months reservists. 
You have to have some trainers for that. 

Mr. Sixes. Might it not also be true that you cut too deeply a year 
ago! 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Stxes. For the satisfactory operation of the services ? 

Secretary Wirson. We do not think so. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do think you need more people now ? 

Secretary Witson. We still have the job of looking over the use of 
personnel. When we find personnel over here that are not needed, 
we are going to take them out. When we had specific new assignments, 
they required personnel. We have the Antarctic expedition, and the 
DEW line, both of which require some extra personnel. We look it 
over very carefully. 

I am not taking the position with the military people, “You want 
too many,” or just saying “It has to come down.” I am just trying to 
say that we have made a very careful review as best we could with the 
people available and the time we could do it in. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN COMMUNIST BUILDUP 


Mr. Srxes. What consideration, if any, was given to the fact that, 
according to the best information which reaches the members of this 
committee, there is a distinct improvement in the military posture of 
the Communist nations by virtue of the fact that they have maintained 
substantially the same forces in being, but at the same time they have 
strongly improved their firepower, their weapons, their equipment, 
and the types of planes that they are using? If we hold our forces in 
approximately the same level, they, with much larger forces, improved 
in service and supply and equipment, could pose a greater threat to 
us, do you not think? What consideration was given to that ? 

Secretary Wiison. The Russians claim they have reduced their 
army 640,000 people. That is their claim. 

Mr. Stxes. What consideration was given to this buildup in service 
and supply and equipment of the C ommunist forces in our decisions 
regarding our own military posture. 

Secretary Witson. We gave it careful consideration. Of course, our 
own forces are very much ‘better equipped than they were 3 years ago, 
and they are better trained. We think it is just about the right thing, 
considering the situation we face in the world. 
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Mr. Sixes. You do not appear to feel that the Communist forces 
pose a greater threat militarily now than they posed, say, a year or 
two ago? 

Secretary Wixson. I do not think there is very much difference, 
relatively. The Communist world is making some progress, undoubt- 
edly, in what I called the industrial revolution; in the mechanization 
and buildup of their production facilities. There is nothing we can 
do about that. I think they will have some difficulties, given enough 
time. I have every confidence that our system is superior to theirs. 
I think they will finally make a lot of mistakes handling everything 
from the top with a few dictators. I do not think that is the best 
way to run a nation. Sooner or later they are going to have trouble 
over there. 

Mr. Sixes. I certainly hope you are right, and that has been his- 
torically true with other dictators. I am concerned about their 
strength at the moment. 


Secretary Wiison. We all are. 
RUSSIAN BOMBERS 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask you this: The reports reach us that the Rus- 
sians have developed a new heavy bomber that is a superior airplane; 
and that there are even people who say that it is better than our heavy 
bombers, which we know to be very good ones. What information do 
you actually have on that particular subject 2 

Secretary Wirson. Well, of course, no American has ever flown one 
of them. We really do not know the equipment that is in them, when 
you come right down to it. They have flown them in a way that we 
know approximately what their size is, from certain pictures that 
they permitted us to take on this last flyover. We study the best 
information we can get about it. We think it is a good bomber, but 
we have no reason to think it is superior to the B-52 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think it is about the equivalent ? 

Secretary Wiison. It would seem to be. 

Mr. Sixes. As far as we know do they have them in large numbers, 
comparable, for instance, to the number of B—52’s we have ? 

Secretary Witson. They are roughly in production somewhat simi- 
lar to the way we are. You know, we cannot get very far out ahead 
of them, because we talk so much in this country and write so many 
articles and publish so many pictures and magazine articles that they 
are always bound to be able to do it. Most of their weapons, of course, 
really came out of the Western World, including their original engines 
for the MIG’s. 

I do not mean to mark them down as engineers, because they have 
a lot of competent people over there. 


ARCTIC INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I had the privilege during the fall of 
seeing some of our installations in the Arctic Circle and throughout 
the Northeast Air Command. I would like to say at this point that 
I have never seen a finer group of people than we have carrying on 
the work of our defense establishments and warning lines there. They 
have high morale despite the fact that living conditions are far from 
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portant job, one of the most important jobs of any of our people in 
uniform. They are living up to their responsibilities in a way that 
should inspire us with pride. I was very favorably impressed with 
them. 

They are in that area to operate the warning network and to maintain 
the many services necessary for highly important American defense 
installations. It is from across the pol: w regions that we anticipate 
trouble will come if there is another major war. They are in fact our 
first line of defense. 

We have to assume, of course, that the Russians are doing about the 
same thing we are doing in the way of maintaining warning services, 
fighter bases, refueling stations, and the other services in that area. 
Do we know anything | about their installations in the Arctic Circle? 

Secretary Witson. If I did know in great detail about it, I would 
not talk about it here, because that information, as you know, must 
be obtained from pretty 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Secretary Wixson. I think that, as far as this committee is con- 
cerned, Admiral Radford and the Air Force later are going to give 
you a good picture of it in a thoroughly organized manner, ‘and that 
is the way I would like to leave it. 





INCREASING PERCENTAGE OF OPERATING FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. You indicated an increasing percentage of total mili- 
tary personnel in the operating forces, which is commendable. I 
would like to ask how much of that was due to the fact that after 
the end of the Korean war it was possible to reduce pipeline, training, 
and other military activities which are essential to actual operations 
in the field of combat, and how much of it is due to improvement in 
the military organization picture? Can you give me a comparison ? 

Secretary Wirson. We estimated that, out of our total reduction 
of about 780,000 men in uniform from the peak in Korea, about 
400,000 of those came out of training and transit and hospitals and 
so forth. 

Mr. Sixes. Something over half of that reduction, then was due to 
the end of the Korean war? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. Just a little over half. I think that the 
services deserve some credit for their work in this area. 

Mr. Sixes. They certainly do. There is no disposition on my part 
to be critical of them. I am glad to see them stressing those activi- 


PROCUREMENT INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we mentioned yesterday and to a 
greater extent today the fact that we have had some investigations 
made of the defense program by people working under the direction 
of the commitee. The committee in executive session will discuss th 
committee procedures with respect to the matter. 

Last year, in our committee report and in statements otherwise, I 
laid great emphasis on the necessity for a thorough study and investi- 
gation of procurement methods, with a view of getting more efficiency 
and more for the t taxpayers’ dollars in defense. Of course, to do this 
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work and make these investigations and studies and then not do 
anything is ridiculous. 

Secretary Witson. It has been going on for a long time down here, 
though. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It should. 

Secertary Witson. The Pentagon is full of reports. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I am trying to do something about it, and we 
are accomplishing a great deal, in spite of the atrocity stories that 
get aired every once in a while. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand that a person responsible for a large 
or small enterprise may not particularly appreciate being investi- 
gated, with studies made of the work, but this is not made with the 
desire to be antagonistic or harmful. Our desire is to be helpful. 

I would like to say this: Your reactions disturb me a bit. A few 
moments ago you made some reference to—you said something about 
like this: If you were making a report you would make a constructive 
report. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That we might be able to sell this report to magazines. 

You very well know we do not sell things to magazines. 

Secretary Witson. I was just having a little fun with you. I did 
not mean that remark to be taken ser iously. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is all right. That reassures me and I thank 
you. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that these reports are constructive and 
I believe they will be helpful to you and helpful to the country. But 
I do not believe they will be helpful if everyone in the Pentagon from 
the Secretary on down bows his neck and says, “Well, we will see to 
it they do not get by with those suggestions and recommendations and 
criticisms. We are going to come up with something that will knock 
their block off. We are going to somehow show up this investigation 
as being invalid. 

Mr. Sec retary, I have great confidence in you, and I have great faith 
in your sincerity and your desire to serve the country well. My point 
is: If you and others in the Department will take this study and if you 
will, in response to our criticisms and suggestions, try not to rebut 
them necessarily, but try to get something out of them for the benefit 
of the Department of Defense and for the American Government 

Secretary Witson. Well, I assure you that we will do that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. That is very fine. 

Secretary Wirson. But on the other hand, I would like to talk 
about one problem very frankly. All the different investigators like 
to get something that gets a lot of visibility, and there is a tendency 
to make an atroc city case out of it. 

There are some wonderfully fine people in this military business. 
I was very pleased to hear your comment, Mr. Congressman [Mr. 
Sikes], about being up there and seeing what fine men they are who 
are really working at the job. 

On this report that we disc ussed here awhile ago for a little while, 
we are struggling all the time to improve things, but, when we only 
emphasize and publici ize our difficulties, I have more trouble in the 
Department itself, because everybody then sort of toughens up and 
says, “Gee whiz, they do not give us credit for anything.” 
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You take this one you were asking about yesterday afternoon, the 
general’s article. Of course, that is supercritical in a way, because 
that really says that—in between the lines—we are trying to run the 
place and the general did not like it. That is what that says between 
the lines. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I want to say this: Members of this committee 
and certainly I, myself—have the greatest respect and admiration 
for our military people, generally speaking. There are a few bad 
apples in every barrel, no ; doubt, but we do not want to degrade or 
unjustly criticize or crucify anyone, and we are not headline hunters. 
We have had dozens of investigations made, never getting into the 
papers at all. Nobody knew about it but us. 

[ think probably that is bad. I think it would be better if we put 
this out on the table and put it in our hearings and made it available 
to everybody. I would like to have an open hearing on this thing, 
and bat the thing back and forth. 

Secretary Witson. That would please me, too. 

Mr. Manon. And let you have the criticisms and let us air this 
thing out. If we are wrong, let us be shown we are wrong. We do 
not want to take any advantage. We want to get some place in this 
endeavor. Since we are going to have this executive session, we will 
talk about this some more. You can be back at 2 o’clock, can you not? 

Secretary Wiison. I will handle your report any way you want 
me to handle it. 

Mr. Manon. We will have a word for you I think at 2 o'clock. We 
are only a subcommittee, of course, of the entire committee. 

Secretary Wison. I am not taking the position that the Defense 
Department in any of its work is perfect. It is a cross-section of 
average America, though. I just want to go on record, that I do 
not seem to know enough people that sit next to God and have financial 
and mechanical experience. I have to put up with average folks. 
They are pretty good folks. We are doing a better job all the time. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are doing a better job all the time. I com- 
mend you for your efforts. All we “want to do is just help you do a 
better job. ; 

Gentlemen, let us clear the room as soon as we reasonably can. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We will see you at 2 o’clock 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
PROCUREMENT REPORTS 


Before you resume your interrogation, Mr. Sikes, I would like to 
present to you, Mr. Secretary, our series of reports which are as 
follows: 

(1) Procurement Policies and Practices of the Department of De- 
fue 

(2) Case Studies, Department of the Navy and Department of the 
Ai Force: 
(3) SAGE and DEW Line Systems; and 
(4) Permanent Changes of Stations of Militar y Personnel. 
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These studies have been made by the committee staff and our in- 
vestigators of defense programs, spending, and so forth. The pro- 
curement study was made at my specific request and over my signature. 
I am very much interested in all these reports. The reports were made 
available about 9 days ago. I wish that you would give them whatever 
attention you can personally. 

Secretary WILson. These are the studies that you showed me this 
morning for the first time and would like me to declassify to the extent 
I can? 

Mr. Manon. Do what you can to declassify them. I think that you 

‘an declassify much of it, if not all. 

Secretary Witson. Probably most of it has been in the newspapers. 

Mr. Manon. It probably has. It does not deal with military 
secrets. It is the financial and management problem that we are in- 
terested in in the reports. 

Secretary Witson. I will go as far as I possibly can in declassi- 
fying it. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that you will. After you people have had 
good look at it, we will be in a better position to discuss it further. 

We would like for Mr. Pike, before the time he testifies before us, 
to have a chance to look particularly at the procurement part of this 
investigation. 


INCREASE IN AIR FORCE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you said that you will 
seek to make a reduction of about 10,009 civilian employees. During 
the same period you will have to increase employment because of Air 


Force activities, but you expect a net reduction will be about 10,000. 

What are the activities in the Air Force that will require an increase 
in civilian personnel? We had assumed that the Air Force is getting 
close to its anticipated strength level. 

Secretary Witson. Someone brought up the other day it was re- 
ported that the Air Force was short of skilled maintenance personnel. 
While I never had any specific reports made to me about it, I do know 
it isa problem with them. That is one of the areas in which they are 
trying to strengthen their setup right now. 

‘Mr. Stxrs. Do you at this time have figures on the increase that is 
anticipated in civilian personnel in the Air Force? 

Secretary Wirson. I have figures roughly in my mind, but I would 
rather put them in the record later. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 


Air Force—Total civilian personnel 


Dec. 31, 1955____- ' 325,638 
June 30, 1956 (planned ) 346, 211 
June 30, 1957 (planned) 


ARMY AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Stxes. You stated that the Army will increase the number of 
its airborne divisions, which is desirable. 

What can you tell us about the increase in airlift capabilities of 
the Army @ 
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I have heard a number of conflicting reports about the Army’s 
actual airlift capabilities. Many of us are disturbed by what ap- 
pears to be a very slight increase in airlift capability. Airlift capa- 
bility is a very important thing. Reductions in Army strength can 
be offset to some extent in this way. 

Secretary Witson. I think the opinion is we have the right amount 
of airlift. I would like also to provide those figures for you. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. SrKes. I[s the airlift capability being expanded, or is it not 
about the same that it was a year ago? 

Secretary Wixson. I will file those figures for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There has been an increase in the Air Force airlift capability during the past 
year and there will be a further increase in the future as indicated in the answer 
to the preceding question. As new aircraft with greater airlift capability 
come into the inventory the Air Force will be able to furnish more airlift for 
the Army without a corresponding increase in units programed for the purpose. 
The Reserve troop carrier force will be equipped with C-119 aircraft as the 
‘C-130 aircraft become available. 

In addition to the troop carrier units, the Air Force has a considerable airlift 
capacity in the Military Air Transport Service and in certain other categories 
such as Strategic Support and Logistics Support squadrons. The Army itself 
also has aircraft capable of carrying troops, for battlefield mobility. This 
eapability will greatly increase over the next year and a half. The Navy and 
Marine Corps also posses a significant airlift capability for their own use. 

(Additional classified information was furnished the committee.) 

Secretary Witson. I would like to add a little comment. It is not 
only the airlift capability, but where are you going to land, which is 
involved. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not trying to put words in your mouth, but do I 
deduce from what you have said there is but little change in the past 
12 months in that picture? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think it is very much. Our planes get 
better for their purpose all the time as our newer ones come in to 
replace the older ones. I think our program is about right for our 
forces and our probable an 

Mr. Stxes. Do we at this time possess the capability of lifting whole 
armies armed with nuclear weapons and of transporting them to any 
areas where their need may be anticipated ? 

Secretary Wiison. If you say “whole armies” I would have to say 
“no.” I would like to add that there would probably not be any 
military need for such an operation. 

Mr. Sixes. What units can we airlift, assuming that they are 
equipped with nuclear weapons? Can we airlift divisions at this 
time? 

Secretary Witson. I think that IT will have to answer that for you 
later in order to provide more detail. 

Mr. Sixes. From your present knowledge, what size units would 
you feel we can successfully airlift at this time? 

Secretary Wirson. We will answer that for you. 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee.) 


NIKE 


Mr. Sixes. In your statement you said that there is an increasing 
number of Army antiaircraft battalions that will be converted from 
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guns to the Nike guided missile. I wonder if you will comment on 
the degree of completion of that conversion to be accomplished during 
the fiscal year 1957. 

Secretary Witson. The Army people are coming up before you, and 
they have all the details of that. ee can either answer it, or I 
can do it here, whichever you wish. I do not have all the figures. 

Mr. Srxes. You cannot say that it is going to be completed during 
the fiscal year 1957? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Wiison. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us something about the degree of progress 
in another field which I shall identify off the record? I realize this is 
security information. I will not ask you to put the answer on the 
record, but can you tell the committee anything about it? 

Secretary Witson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us.from your own knowledge about the 
degree of progress / 

Secretary Witson. Nor when it will be completed. I did get into 
it deeply enough to make sure we could change over without too 
much expense. I also went into it to see that the planning would be 
such that the Nike sites would not become obsolete so that in effect 
we would be wasting money. The detail I do not have with me. 

Mr. Srxes. I realize that you cannot carry all these details in your 
mind. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PLAN 


Would you care to comment on the 6 months’ training plan? May 
I say by way of preface there is a general feeling that thus far its 
accomplishments are minor; that it has not lived up to expectations. 
Perhaps it has not been in existence long enough for proper judg- 
ments to be made. 

Do you have any information for us upon the degree of success, or 
the degree of failure to date ? 

Secretary Wirson. It has been slower than we hoped it would be. 
The legislation itself was not, of course, what we originally asked for, 
but I am not too pessimistic about it. I think it is one of these newer 
things that takes time for people to absorb. We have a few problems 
in connection with it that we are going to get worked out shortly, I 
think, 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that it still has promise and that it should 
be continued ? 

Secretary Wison. Yes. 


CAREER INCENTIVES FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. On page 9 of your statement you mention legislative 
proposals such as improved career incentives for medical and dental 
personnel and nurses. 

The question has been raised whether veterinarians should not also 
be included in that group. Do you have any feeling on that matter? 

Secretary Wison. I would not include them in the group myself 
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because that is not really a pressing problem area any more. We 
need help 1 in other areas much more than we do there. 

Mr. Sixes. Their principal function is food inspection, and, while 
the number of veterinarians in the service is far less in number than 
doctors and dentists, they are considered essential for certain fune- 
tions. They have to undergo a long period of training before they 

can qualify as veterinarians—about the same as dentists and almost as 
long as doctors. For that reason there are many who feel they should 
be included in the career-incentive improvements. Do you not 
think so? 

Secretary Witson. I am not one of those; no. Actually, you know, 
the whole food inspection business is greatly improved in this country, 
and the setup to protect the civilians is pretty effective too. There is 
a certain duplication in these operations and a possible savings that 
ought to be made. I would not put any special legislation through 
to permit perpetuating something I do not think we need to do 
anyway. 


SCREENING OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Sixes. I noticed reference not Jong ago to the fact that the 
Department of Defense has more than 7,000 research and development 
projects underway. That includes a great range of activities; many 
different projects. 

It occurs to me that the number of projects continues to build up. 
The committee has always felt that research is a very essential activity 
and that it should be carried on at adequate levels. 


What is the screening process whereby your Department attempts 
to eliminate projects when their degree of usefulness has been com- 
pleted? Is it natural to assume a person working on a certain proj- 
ect sometimes would feel that there is always something more that 
he can do. That adds to cost, and it slows down the availability of 

talent that might be placed on more vital projects. 

What do you do to try to keep the number of projects down? What 
directives go out from your office on that? 

Secretary Witson. I agree with you on your point of view of the 
importance of research and development, and the desire also to avoid 
wasting money in the area. 

T have an Assistant Secret ary for Research and Development and 
his job is to keep reviewing these programs with the services that 
have them in charge. I certainly do not want to be misunderstood on 
the importance of research and development. I fully understand 
and endorse the need of it. Naturally, from my whole past ae: 
ence I understand the favorable things that can come from it. I do 

say to the men sometimes it is a little bit like prospecting for oil. 
You try to prospect in territory where you have reason to think vou 
might find oil. But there finally comes a time when you ought to 
stop drilling a dry hole. That is about where the research business 
is. We do review it all the time, and we try to give it priority with 
relation to our work. We spend the money as intelligently as we can, 
with priority in the more important and promising areas so that 1f we 
are successful in our research it will be of great value to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
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RUSSIAN MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxrs. Possibly the hottest. thing in research today is the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. There are some people who are highly 
placed who make the positive statement that the Russians now have, 
or will have in 1956, a 1,500-mile medium range missile. 

I have heard references to statements from vou which indicate that 
such a missile may be several years away as far as we are concerned. 
I trust you agree with me this is one race we cannot afford to lose. 

Secretary Wirson. The Russians are known to have been wor king 
actively in this area of ballistic missiles ever since the end of World 
War II. They took the Germans working at. Peenemunde and have 
been working at it ever since. It is an important area. However, it 
is just one piece of a total military program. I think that we ought 
to be careful in our minds we do not. overly emphasize it. even though 
it is a very important thing. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of any military developments today that 
are more important to us? 

Secretary Wirson. The 1,500-mile missile that. you talk about per- 
haps is offset in part by our overseas bases. | think that we would be 
quite worried if the Russians had bases as close to our country as we 
have to theirs. I think the importance of these missiles at this time 
is possibly as much in the psychological area as in their actual total 
addition to military power. 

Mr. Srxes. Our allies probably would not see it that way because 
they live within the range of the 1,500-mile missiie. 

Now, the medium range, or the 1,500-mile missile, is presumably 
just one step ahead of the | long-range missile. It woula appear logical 
that a nation capable of dev eloping the 1,500 mile missile first would 
also be capable of developing the long-range missile first. There is no: 
hard and fast rule on it. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Sixers. But that is a rather logical conclusion. 


UNITED STATES GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


I was glad to hear you say you had directed the Army and the Navy 
also to enter into this field of development. I think it is a very proper 
thing to do. 

Some of us on this committee found the Department of Defense to be 
slow in pushing guided missiles for a number of years. Tt has been 
stepped up considerably in recent years. For a long time it was hard 
to get much interest shown. 

I am not certain from your response that you actually consider it 
a top problem today. 

Secretary Wirson. I do not know why you would feel that way 
about it because I certainly feel it is important. 

Mr. Sixers. I just do not feel, Mr. Secretary, that this Nation can 
afford to lose this race for the development of long-range gnided mis- 
siles. I think to lose it would be the most dangerous thing that could 
happen to us, and to the peace of m: ankind—and to the prospect, of 
maintaining a successful defense for democracy. 

Sec retary Witson. I have a feeling that you have slightly over- 
stated the case. You have not overstated the case from the point of 
view of the importance of working in this area and coming through 
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with some successful developments. In spite of the pressure of time, 
I am taking a great deal of extra interest in it currently and am devot- 

ing considerable time to it. I have been visiting installations and talk- 

ing to the scientific advisory committees, and I want to assure you that 
there is plenty of money in the budget request before you for this 
purpose. We will make sure that the 1 money is not limiting us in this 
area, Which is one way of saying it has top priority. We are going to 
do everything we can. That does not mean we have not been wor king 
on it aggressively. We are trying to take another notch in our belts 
and see what more can be done. 

Before we really took on the job, I arranged with Secretary Lovett 
and Mr. K. T. Keller, who had been working on the missiles as a spe- 
cial representative of both the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent, to take a trip to the Banana River grounds. Unfortunately, 
at the last minute I did not get to go myself, but four others did, 

Roger Keyes and Bob Stevens and Bob Anderson and Harold T albott. 
The matter has had top consideration right along for 3 years. 

During two trips that I have taken recently to C alifornia, I spent 
time out there with people who are working on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose a question? As a matter of fact, 
T have not had the time to study the details yet, but is not your request 
in this budget for guided missiles getting into the high figures, up into 
the billions? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. It might be well to put the amount in here. 

Are there other fields of research and development that you feel 
are more important at the moment? 

Secretary Wiison. No. 

Mr. McNetz. The amount of new obligational authority for missiles 
in the budget is $1,776 million. 

Mr. Sixes. That, however, is for purchasing guided missiles rather 
than research and development, is it not? 

Mr. McNett. To that you would add—— 

Mr. Stxes. That includes the weapons already developed and now 
being stockpiled. 

Mr. McNett. But a big portion of this is in that gray area between 
buying missiles and tests. To get a measure of the guided missile 
effort, you would add approximately a quarter of a billion dollars in 
research and development to that other figure. 

Secretary Wirson. Mr. MeNeil is really saying that we are devot- 
ing about $2 billion to guided missiles in the 1957 7 budget. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Srxrs. Now I want to talk about procurement policies. 

I find, quoting from a report prepared by a congressional subcom- 
mittee on the comparison of procurement by negotiation versus ad- 
vertised competitive bidding January 1, 1953, through June 30, 1955, 
by dollar value and number of actions of net procurement by negotia- 
tions under section 2 (c) (1), Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 to net procurement by advertised bids, and I find that the Army 
showed a total purchase of $7,541,465,000, of which $6,095,129,000 
was negotiated purchases and $1,446,336,000 ‘adv ertised, that the Army 

acquit red by negotiation 80.82 percent and by advertising 19.8 percent; 
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that the Navy had total purchases of $9,978,017,000, they negotiated 
$9,396,994,000 and advertised $581,623,01 0, that the pere ent negotiated 
was 94.17 percent and the percent second, 5.83 percent ; that the 
Air Force had purchases totaling $18,847,404,000, of which $18,764,- 
009,000 were negotiated and $8: 3,395,000 advertised. or the percent 
negotiated 99.56 ‘percent and the percent advertised, 0.44. 

It appears to us, Mr. Secretary, that contract negotiations on such 
a major scale should not be allowed to continue, that it is no longer 
necessary. 

Have you given consideration to putting a limit on the amount of 
purchasing by negotiation in the services ? 

Secretary Wirson. Put on a limit? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

mweeerd Wuson. No. I have not thought about doing it that 
way. I donot think that would be the right way to go about it. ‘These 
expenditures you have just given me here, in a way, illustrate our 
difficulty. The items that the Army buys in many cases are conven- 
tional items that a number of people have been tooled up to produce, 
so you can use advertised bids. 

The Air Force has the greatest difficulty because they require largely 
newly developed and specialized kinds of materiel. ‘The Navy is in 
between perhaps. 

That does not mean that I am not in favor of trying to do the thing 
better. As a matter of fact, I appointed a committee 1 ‘ecently to look 
into the whole question of the purchasing cycle, how we could speed 
up the time from the initial concept to the per fection of the prototypes 
and introduction into service inventories. The procedures we follow 
at present are the best ones we can work out. 

The reason I would not put a limit on negotiated procurement is 
because I would not want the procedures to limit what was the right 
thing to do for the country. If we need the items and we have to 
have them, we will have to buy them that way, if there is no way of 
doing it by advertised bids. Any such limitation might put another 
delay in the business, which I do not think is the right approach. 

There is considerable criticism perhaps of what has happened here 
due to things that men did, say 5 years ago, in giving out letters of 
intent and taking a long time to get them finalized, and buying things 
that were not completely developed and which later were found to 
be difficult, and so forth. I have never felt inclined to criticize any 
of the men who did that, because at that time we had let our forces 
drop to such a low level. There was the fear that we would have a 
war and it was done under 7” at kind of an assumption—that we might 
have a war by, say, July 1, 1954, or 1953. If war had come, those 
men who had done this Phil be great heroes for the risks they took, 
instead of being criticized now for ; some of the things that were started 
that did not turn out quite so well. 

The big problem the country now faces, and we face, is the problem 
of spending our money for the right things and getting full value 
for every dollar we spend. 

Any suggestions that can come out of this review on how we can go 
about it in better fashion will certainly be helpful. Maybe we need 
some new legislation. I just do not know. We are operating basic- 
ally under the Defense Production Act as originally passed, the 
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Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, the Renegotiation Act and 
so forth. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the date of the passage of those measures ¢ 

Mr. McNer. The Armed Services Procurement Act was passed in 
1947 and the Defense Production Act in 1950, 

Mr. Sixes. You are still proceeding under those acts although 
conditions have changed materially ? 

Mr. McNew. The 1947 act. 

Mr. Sixes. I recognize, Mr. Secretary, when you are developing new 
weapons it is diffic ult to advertise for bids. You have no experience 
factor on which bidders can operate, but it seems that that field would 
be getting smaller each year. 

Secretary Wison. The assumption that the problem is getting 
easier and better all the time is not quite right because what we are 
doing is buying new prototypes all the time and new things. We are 
not buying any appreciable amount of the old conventional things. 
So the problem of buying newly developed items remains with us. 
That does not mean that we cannot work out some better approach 
to it. We have tightened up on it within the limits of our present 
authority and procedures. We have cut down, for instance, the ad- 
vances and progress payments that we are making to contractors, to 
deal with the situation whereby they operated so much in the past on 
the Government’s money, and so little on their own. We are trying to 
be very careful with the Government-owned facilities and things like 
that. It is a problem worth working on, but it is a difficult one. If 
there was an easy solution for it, some smart people would have found 
it long ago. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that Secretary McNeil has something that he 
wants to contribute. We recognize and respect his ability in this 
field. I wonder if you can answer that. 

ng McNett. In connection with the figures that you read a minute 
ago, I do not have the same ones but T have some along the same 
pattern. 

In 1951 the gross figures for military prime contracts by the De- 
partment of Defense for work in the United States showed 87.8 per- 

cent negotiated and 12.2 advertised. 

In 1952 the percentage changed to 89.1 percent negotiated and 10.9 
percent advertised. 

Since then, the proportion of advertised bids has been going up 
and the percentage of negotiated going down until in 1955 the nego- 
tiated portion had dropped to 83.8 percent. The advertised portion 
was 16.2 percent, and that in spite of the fact that in 1955 we bought 
very few trucks and very little conventional type ammunition. 

Mr. Sixes. What are your suggestions about the best answer to this 
problem? You recognize there frequently is greater cost in nego- 
tiated contracts compared to bid contracts. What is your suggestion 
about means of securing a high percentage of bid over negotiated con- 
tracts, recognizing the difficulties the Department has? What 
do you think can be done that is not being done to improve it? 

Mr. McNem. I think Secretary Wilson’s thought is that we will 
just have to keep working on it, and I think the figures I read will 
show that we are making some progress in spite of the fact a lesser 
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percentage of our total procurement is in the conventional types of 
items that lend thernselves to advertised bids than it was before. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it more or less left up to the services to determine 
what should be done by negotiation and what should be done by 
advertised bids? 

Secretary Witson. The policy is to handle everything by adver- 
tised bids that can be handled that way. 

Mr. Sixes. Who determines what policy is to be followed? 

Secretary Witson. The services do under that broad policy. 

Mr. Srxxs. Do they have directions from your office to indicate 
what types of material can be acquired by negotiation and what 
cannot ? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. McNeil says it is by classes. 

Mr. McNeu. Following the rule that, whenever you can get three 
or more bidders, you will attempt to do it. But even in the nego- 
tiated portion, which is very properly classified as negotiated because 
it is, frequently you go through many of the steps that. you g6 through 
in advertised bidding. You ‘attempt to secure proposals, and because 
the proposals are for items that are not exactly comparable, but are 
intended to achieve the same purpose, you frequently will find three 
people who will make proposals. The specifications may be different, 
so you cannot sit down and say that one is $1,000, one is $1,010 and 
one is $°9) and automatically select the $990. Perhaps the one for 
$1,000 does give you more for your money than does the $990. Never- 
theless, you would sit down on the basis of those basic: ally competitive 
bids and negotiate the final transaction. You would class it as a 
negotiated contract, although there is an eleenent of advertising and 
award in that type of transaction. There are a great many of those. 

Secretary Witson. Take, for example, diane tanks. They were 
purchased on a bid basis and that was possible because in the initial 
effort more producers were brought in on that tank. It was a Govern- 
ment-designed tank. They had the facilities. When it was clear 
that we did not need so m: iny tanks, there was only enough business 
to keep one supplier partly in production. That business has been 
handled that way. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not a natural thing for a contracting officer to nego- 
tiate a contract because that is the easiest way 

Secretary Wirson. On the contrary, it is the most difficult way. The 
easiest way, if you have suppliers that have the capacity and are 
responsible, is to put out the request for bids, take the figures, look 
them over, and give one fellow the business. You -annot be criti- 
cised for that or anything. Under the negotiated contract there is 
always the question about the man making it—was he intelligent, did 
he use good judgment, or not? 

Mr. Sixes. Do you follow through on that? Is someone constantly 
screening the wor k of each contracting officer on the negotiated bids? 

Secreta ivy Witson. It is screened in principle down the line. Of 

course, I am not a procurement py even though theoretically I am 
supposed to have the power to say, “Give this contract to anybody.” 
I do not work that way. Ther aiaific ations of this are so great, we 
finally have to trust some people to do it right on down in the outfit. 
Generally speaking, they doa very good job. Once in a while someone 
is stupid or m: akes a mistake, but as a whole it is ver v well done. 
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Mr. Srxes. Are there people in your oflice whose job is to try to 
fiid ways to get the Government out of negotiated into advertised 
contracts? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, we work at it all the time. Assistant 
Secretary Pike has what we call the supply and logistics part of the 
business. 

Mr. Srxes. Then that would be one of their jobs ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there officers who have that job and that job alone 
the job of trying to get the Government out of negotiated contracts? 

Secretary Witson. The real responsibility is in the services them- 
selves. The procurement officers on down are finally personally re- 
sponsible for spending the money. 

Mr. Sixes. I take it that there is no one person who is personally 
charged with trying to find a way to get the Government out of 
ne wot iated buying. 

Secretary Witson. There is no one person working on that alone. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think the job is important enough to justify 
one individual with that responsibility ? 

Secretary Witson. It might be. I always get into difliculty when 
I start to get specialists to handle too many things. The most effec- 
tive way I have found is to establish a sound policy, do enough audit- 
ing to be reasonably sure that the policies are being followed, or that 
evervbody is trving to follow them, and then put the responsibility 
clearly on the people that are doing the work; otherwise, you get into 
a tremendous amount of delay. As a matter of fact, you listed the 
problems a while ago, Mr. Sheppard, that top management has to 
follow all the time. It is the procedures, this delay business, and the 
changes in the design and all the other factors you mentioned. They 
are right there. They have to be dealt with. I am very conscious 
of the problem all right. 

Sometimes a real shakeup about every 3 or 4 years is a good thing 
to do, to see if you can think of a better way of doing things, or to 
see if the administration of the thing has gotten into a rut where 
no one takes a good realistic look at it. 

Mr. Sixes. Before I leave this subject I have a number of other 
questions. I do not want to keep the witness unduly. 

This committee would like to know whether contract negotiation on 
such a major scale may be expected to continue? 

Secretary Witson. Advertising will continue to be the favored 
method of procurement, and negotiation will be used for purchasing 
supplies and services falling within the exemptions in sections 2 (c) 
(2)—2 (c) (16) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

Mr. Sixes. We would like to know whether a national emergency 
declared in December 1950 in the circumstances then existing is a 
justification for continuing emergency procurements on a negotiated 
basis in all the services contrary to the declared purpose of the act 
and of the traditional American policy of free and open competitive 
bidding? 

Secretary Wiison. The use of section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, which authorizes the negotiation of 
contracts during a national emergency, is now limited to the areas. 
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Mr. Stkes How does the Army use the provisions of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act in favor of negotiation, under emergency condi- 
tions, instead of in favor of advertised competitive bidding? What 
steps are you taking or will you take to put procurement on the basis 
of competitive bidding in keeping with the great American traditions 
of free enterprise / 

Secretary Witson. The Army, under emergency conditions, has 
maintained a policy of preference for formal advertising as expressed 
in the following extract from paragraph 2-102, Army ~ Procurement 
Procedures, May 5, 1954: 


During a period of national emergency declared by the President or by the- 
Congress, procurement by formal advertising will continue to be used, as the pre- 
ferred method of purchasing, except when procurement by negotiation is author- 
ized pursuant to ASPR and APP 3-201. 

This policy is again restated in the following extract from par: 
graph 30-103a. Army Procurement Procedures, May 5, 1954: 

Wherever practicable and feasible, procurement by formal advertising is pre- 
ferred. In the purchase of competitive commercial or semicommercial type 
items, formal advertising will be considered to be the normal method. Negotia- 
tion for such items should be used sparingly and only in those cases where adver- 
tising is considered to be improper or ineffective. 

It is noted that extracts from part 2, section III, Army Procurement 
Procedures, contained in the subcommittee report, were taken from 
that section of the Army Procurement Procedures which is devoted 
exclusively to procurement by negotiation. Section II of the Army 
Procurement Procedures, from which the subcommittee made no ex- 
tracts, covers policy statements and instructions governing formal 
advertising. 

The policies expressed in the foregoing quoted extracts from Army 
Procurement Procedures will continue in effect. At the present time, 
contracts may be negotiated in the Army only when fully justified by 
the circumstances and authorized in the manner prescribed by the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

Competition is generally sought by the Army in all negotiated pro- 
curements. With the exception of classified procurements, all requests 
for proposal leading to negotiation of contracts over $10,000 receive 
the same publicity as do formally advertised procurements. This is 
accomplished through the posting of copies of the request for proposal 
in regional procurement offices and publicity centers, and through a 
summary published in the Department of Commerce Synopsis of 
Proposed Procurements. 

Mr. Stxes. Why has the Navy permitted negotiation to supersede 
advertised competitive bidding? 

Secretary Wirson. The Navy has not permitted negotiation to 
supersede advertised competitive bidding. As was testified before the 
House Armed Services Committee, an increasing percentage of our 
procurement is advertised. However, a very large percentage of the 
total dollars of Navy procurement, including such items as research 
and development, complete aire raft, aircraft engines, large naval 
vessels, missiles, major ordnance systems, and complicated electronics 
items, is not susceptible to procurement through formal advertising. 
A high proportion of the dollars spent by the Nav y in procurement is 
currently devoted to such items. Accordingly, a ‘high proportion of 
our procurement is necessarily negotiated. 
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Mr. Srxes. Does the Navy, shall we say, prohibit formal advertising 
or can the Navy explain what it means by the use of the phrase “not 
Pee in reference to formal advertising ? 

Secretary Witson. The Navy does not prohibit formal advertising. 
As stated in Secretary Fogler’s testimony, this unfortunate phrase- 
ology appeared in the Navy Procurement Directives for the first time 
in October 1955 and was removed shortly thereafter. The Navy had 
previously used a longer statement which made it clear that formal 
advertising was to be encouraged. Navy directives make it clear that 
formal advertising is normally mandatory in the absence of avail- 
ability of one of the peacet ime bases for negotiation. 

Mr. Stxes. Why has the Navy permitted ¢ over 94 percent of contract 
dollar value to have been in the form of negotiations rather than by 
bidding ? 

Secretary Witson. The Navy has not permitted over 94 percent of 
its contract dollar value to be in the form of negotiations. This is the 
figure for the Navy exclusive of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, which 
is the Nav y bureau normally performing the highest percentage of 
procurement: through formal advertising. With this Bureau con- 
sidered, the Navy negotiated 88-91 percent of its procurement in the 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. In the first 5 months of 
the current fiscal year, the Navy has negotiated 78 percent of its pro- 
curement dollars. These variations depend principally on the nature 
of the things which are being bought during the periods in question. 
The purchase of very complex, specialized military equipment or 
research and development is not suited to handling by formal adver- 
tising. As was explained to the House Armed Services Committee, 
the decision to negotiate does not mean that there is an absence of 
competition. Much of the Navy negotiated procurement is handled 
competitively, but is simply not capable of being reduced to precise and 
firm specifications or to the rigid rules for award under formal 
advertising. 

Mr. Sixes. What steps are you taking to prevent a continuation 
of high procurement by negotiation ? 

Secretary Wirson. There is no question that a small percentage of 
our procurement which, prior to January 1, 1956, was negotiated 
under section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act, the 
“national emergency” exception, would not be approved for negotia- 
tion under peacetime circumstances. The Navy Department and the 
other military departments have now substantially given up the use 
of the “national emergency” exception as was explained to the House 
Armed Services Committee. This change, effective January 1, 1956, is 
expected to result in a slight increase in the amount of form: al advertis- 
ing and will assure that the review of decisions to negotiate is taken at 
appropriately high levels. 

Mr. Stxrs. The Department of the Air Force instructions on con- 
duct of procurement is most disturbing. The Air Force appears to 
have disregarded the declared purpose of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act as stated in its own directive. This Department states, in 
paragraph 3-101.5 of its directive, that negotiation should be consid- 
ered “ as the unusual method of purchasing even during the period of 
national emergency.” Yet, for a period of 30 months the records show 
that 99.56 percent of dollar value of all Air Force contracts have been 
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let on negotiation and only 0.44 percent in contract dollar value have 
been let by competitive advertised bids. 

Paragr aph 2- -102 (a) (2) states that negotiation can be “directed by 
authority higher than the purchasing ac tivity office” ; and this “author- 
ity” is described as the “Director of Proc ‘urement and Production, 
Headquarters, Air Materie] Command, or higher authority” not iden- 
tified. 

Why has ‘his procurement by negotiation reached such one-sided 
proportions / 

Secretary Witson. We must agree that on the surface, the figure 
cited as representing the percentage of contracts placed by formal 
advertising appears shocking. Severe criticism would be justified 
if the dollar value cited constituted in its entirety, or even in substan- 
tial part, rl ——- il for formal advertising. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The bulk of the items the Air Force buys does not lend 
itself to the use of the formally advertised method of procurement. 
This, in effect, was recognized in the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947 which authorized the use of negotiation in placing contracts 
for the incredibly complex weapons which the times require. 

The complicated weapons and related research and development 
<a the Air Force procures (a) involve continuous technological 

br eakthr oughs in the state of the art; (6) require continuous engineer- 
ing during ‘the —— tion stage to improve performance, safety and 
producibility; (¢) preclude the preparation of detailed specifications 
as a basis for purchase action; (d) make difficult the determination of 
estimated costs so that special contract techniques must be used; and 
(e) require huge investments in production facilities, the duplication 
of which would be tremendously costly to the country. The conclusion 
is inescapable, and this was rec ognized by the Congress during the 
hearing on the Armed Services Procurement Act, that our modern air- 
craft, missiles, and other complicated weapon systems cannot conceiv- 
ably be procured by the formal advertising method. 

During the fiscal year 1955, approximately 85 percent of the dollar 
amount of all Air Force procurement actions (representing less than 
1 percent of the number of such actions) reflect the procurement of 
airplanes, engines, complex electronic equipment, fire control and 
bombing systems, guided missiles, and research and development work. 
Aircraft and engines alone account for approximately 60 percent of 
air Force procurement dollars. Obligations for these items during 
the preceding 3 fiscal years were of the same order of magnitude. The 
reason for the very high percentage of dollars which the Air Force 
places by negotiation thus becomes readily apparent. It follows that 
the Air Force cannot expect to reverse the existing percentage rela- 
tionship between advertised and negotiated procurements. Our ex- 
perience prior to Korea bears this out. 

We would also like to point out that a variety of supplies and serv- 
ices, commonly considered susceptible to formal advertising, are pur- 
chased for the Air Force by the other military departments and the 
General Services Administration ; n: umely, sue h items as construc tion, 

food, clothing, petroleum products, automotive equipment, office fur ni- 
ture, equipment, and supplies. That these purchases represent. sub- 
stantial amounts is evidenced by the fact. that Air Force funds for 
construction during fiscal year 1955, which were transferred to other 
agencies for purchase action, amounted to approximately $1.1 billion. 
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The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, in fiscal year 
1955, bought for the Air Force approximately $ $500 million worth 
of petroleum products, such as gasoline and oil. Approximately $193 
million for food and $42 million for clothing were tr: a rred to the 
Army for purchase action for Air Force account. By limiting itself 
to the purchase of the complex weapons of war and by having other 
agencies procure for it items of the type described above, the Air Force 
reduces significantly the potential business which it could place by 
formal advertising. 

The cited 0.44 percent of the dollar value of Air Force contracts 
placed by formal advertising represents only procurements by the 
Air Materiel Command. Air Force wide, the percentage for the 
period covered is 2.3 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this method of purchasing to be continued ? 

Secretary Wirson. As stated, paragraph 2-102 (a) (2) of the Air 
Force Procurement Instruction authorized negotiation under section 
2 (c) (1) when, among other exceptions, negotiation was directed by 
higher author ity. This statement has ev idently been construed as 
meaning that the Air Force has deliberately abandoned formal ad- 
vertising. This is simply not the case. The substance of paragraph 

-102 was first announced on September 29, 1952. This was at a 
time when existing policy stressed negotiation pursuant to section 

(c) (1) in line with the emergency action taken early in the Korean 
seaicis The Air Force in September of 1952, decided to require 
written justification by the contracting officer in support of each con- 
tract placed under section 2 (c) ” just as if such justification were 
being prepared under Seats 2 (c) (2) through (17). Negotiation 

was also permitted in aid of small business and to broaden the indus- 
trial mobilization base. Since the Korean hostilities were still going 
on, the Air Force deemed it advisable to provide further flexibility 
against unforeseen emergencies by also authorizing negotiation in 
instances where directed by higher authority. It is significant that 
this authority has been used only on very rare occasions. It is regret- 
table that. early action taken by the Air Force to tighten the use of 
negotiation was inadvertently construed as intending the opposite. 

Mr. Srxes. What new policies on purchasing are being followed ? 

Secretary Wirson. Air Force instructions implementing the new 
Department of Defense policy effective January 1, 1956, eliminates 
the reference to directed procurements cited. Under this policy, 
procurements may be negotiated pursuant to 2 (c) (1) only for the 
following : 

(a) Procurements made pursuant to labor surplus and disaster 
area programs. 

(6) Procurements in keeping with the small-business program. 

(c) Procurements of nonperishable subsistence. 

(d) Procurement for research and development for $100,000 or less. 
Procurements other than the foregoing may only be negotiated pur- 
suant to, and must cite, the actual section of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act which authorizes procurement. Furthermore, Secre- 
tarial approval to negotiate must be obtained where required by that 
Act. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee a change in purchasing practices in 
the future? 
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let on negotiation and only 0.44 percent in contract dollar value have 
been let by competitive advertised bids. 

Paragraph 2-102 (a) (2) states that negotiation can be “directed by 
author ity higher than the purchasing activity office” ; and this “author- 
ity” is described as the “Director of Proc urement and Production, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, or higher authority” not. iden- 
tified. 

Why has ‘his procurement by negotiation reached such one-sided 
proportions ¢ 

Secretary Witson. We must agree that on the surface, the figure 
cited as representing the percentage of contracts placed by formal 
advertising appears shocking. Severe criticism would be justified 
if the dollar value cited constituted in its entirety, or even in substan- 
tial part, a potential for formal advertising. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The bulk of the items the Air Force buys does not lend 
itself to the use of the formally advertised method of procurement. 
This, in effect, was recognized in the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947 which authorized the use of negotiation in placing contracts 
for the incredibly complex weapons which the times require. 

The complicated weapons and related research and development 
which the Air Force procures (a) involve continuous technological 
breakthroughs in the state of the art; (b) require continuous engineer- 
ing during ‘the production stage to improve performance, safety and 
producibility; (¢) preclude the preparation of detailed specifications 
as a basis for purchase action; (¢) make difficult the determination of 
estimated costs so that special contract techniques must be used; and 
(e) require huge investments in production facilities, the duplication 
of which would be tremendously costly to the country. The conclusion 
is inescapable, and this was recognized by the Congress during the 
hearing on the Armed Services Procurement Act, that our modern air- 

craft, missiles, and other complicated weapon systems cannot conceiv- 
ably be procured by the formal advertising method. 

During the fiscal year 1955, approximately 85 percent of the dollar 
amount of all Air Force pr ocurement actions (representing less than 
1 percent of the number of such actions) reflect the procurement of 
airplanes, engines, complex electronic equipment, fire control and 
bombing systems, guided missiles, and research and development work. 
Aircraft and engines alone account for approximately 60 percent of 
Air Force procurement dollars. Obligations for these items during 

the preceding 3 fiscal years were of the same order of magnitude. The 
reason for the very high percentage of dollars which the Air Force 
places by negotiation thus becomes readily apparent. It follows that 
the Air Force cannot expect to reverse the existing percentage rela- 
tionship between advertised and negotiated procurements. Our ex- 
perience prior to Korea bears this out. 

We would also like to point out that a variety of supplies and serv- 
ices, commonly considered susceptible to formal advertising, are pur- 
chased for the Air Force by the other military departments and the 
General Services Administration; namely. such items as construction, 
food, clothing, petroleum products, automotive equipment, office furni- 
ture, equipment, and supplies. That these purchases represent. sub- 

stantial amounts is evidenced by the fact that Air Force funds for 
construction during fiscal year 1955, which were transferred to other 
agencies for purchase action, amounted to approximately $1.1 billion. 
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The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, in fiscal vear 
1955, bought for the Air Force approximately $500 million worth 
of petroleum products, such as gasoline and oil. Approximately $193 
million for food and $42 million for clothing were transferred to the 
Army for purchase action for Air Force account. By limiting itself 
to the purchase of the complex weapons of war and by having other 
agencies procure for it items of the type described above, the Air Force 
reduces significantly the potential ‘business which it could place by 
formal advertising. 

The cited 0.44 percent of the dollar value of Air Force contracts 
placed by formal advertising represents only procurements by the 
Air Materiel Command. Air Force wide, the percentage for the 
period cove a s 2.3 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this method of purchasing to be continued ? 

Secretary Witson. As stated, paragraph 2-102 (a) (2) of the Air 
F a ce Procurement Instruction authorized negotiation under section 
2 (c) (1) when, among other exceptions, negotiation was directed by 
higher authority. This statement has evidet itly been construed as 
meaning that the Air Force has deliberately abandoned formal ad- 
ve rertising. This is simply not the case. The substance of paragraph 

-102 was first announced on September 29, 1952. This was at a 
time when existing policy stressed negotiation pursuant to section 

(c) (1) in line with the emergency action taken early in the Korean 
essai The Air Force in September of 1952, decided to require 
written justification by the contracting officer in support of each con- 
tract placed under section 2 (c) (1) just as if such justification were 
being prepared under sections 2 te ) (2) through (17). Negotiation 

was also permitted in aid of small business and to broaden the indus- 
trial mobilization base. Since the Korean hostilities were still going 
on, the Air Force deemed it advisable to provide further flexibility 
against unforeseen emergencies by also authorizing negotiation in 
instances where directed ‘by higher authority. It is significant that 
this authority has been used only on very rare occasions. It is regret- 
table that. early action taken by the Air Force to tighten the use of 
negotiation was inadvertently ‘construed as intending the opposite. 

Mr. Suxes. What new policies on purchasing are being followed? 

Secretary Wirson. Air Force instructions implementing the new 
Department of Defense policy effective January 1, 1956, eliminates 
the reference to directed procurements cited. es nder this policy, 
procurements may be negotiated pursuant to 2 (c) (1) only for the 
following : 

(a) Procurements made pursuant to labor surplus and disaster 
area programs. 

(6) Procurements in keeping with the small-business program. 

(c) Procurements of nonperishable subsistence. 

(¢) Procurement for research and development for $100,000 or less. 
Procurements other than the foregoing may only be negoti: ited pur- 
suant to, and must cite, the actual section of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act which authorizes procurement. Furthermore, Secre- 
tarial approval to negotiate must be obtained where required by that 
Act. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee a change in purchasing practices in 
the future? 
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Secretary Witson. There are undoubtedly instances where pur- 
chases made by negotiation should have been ac« ‘omplished by formal 
advertising. It is our belief that those instances are in the very small 
minority. We will most assuredly strive for the increased use of 
formal advertising. In fact, Air Force figures for the last 3 years 
show a steady increase, percentagewise, in both numbers of actions 
and dollar value thereof placed by formal advertising. In fiscal year 
1953 1.5 percent by dollars was placed by ae advertising. This 
increased to 2.6 percent in fiscal year 1954, 3.2 percent in fiscal year 
1955, and 4.7 percent so far in fise al year 1956, In fact, in percentage 
of procurement actions, the sa Force placed annually more contracts 
by advertising since fiscal year 1953 than it did prior to Korea. In 
percentage of dollars the Le anes is fast approaching the pre-Kor- 
ean level. While the Air Force feels that it ean increase the percent- 
ages further, it seems clear that the Air Force cannot reverse the 
existing percentage relationship between formal advertising and ne- 
gotiation. Where formal advertising cannot be used, we will, never- 
theless, continue to stress competition to insure that we are getting 
the most for our money. In this connection, there is a common belief 
that negotiation is inconsistent with competition. This is not the 
ease. In accordance with the Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion, we will solicit quotations from all qualified sources of supplies 
or services as are deemed necessary to assure full and free competition 
consistent with procurement of the required supplies or services. A 

sal effort is made to obtain sincere striving for the business on the 
part of available sources. In this regard, Air Force small-business 
statistics indicate that, on the average, 12 sources are solicited for 
each negotiated procurement. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell the committee just exactly what type of 
material is being purchased by negotiation and also by advertised 
competitiv e bidding? 

Secretary Witson. The following types and categories of equip- 
ment represent the majority of Army purchases through negotiation : 

(a) Small purchases under $1,000. 

(6) Subsistence. 

(c) Purchases outside the United States and its possessions for use 
outside the United States and its possessions. 

(d) Classified supplies and services. 

(e) Equipment which can be obtained from only one source due 
to patents, copyrights, or secret processes. Certain types of photo- 
ear and teletype equipment are examples. 

(f) Newly developed items for which manufacturing specifications 
are not firm. 

(g) Complex, technical items, such as certain weapons and radar 
equipment, requiring a heavy investment in tooling and facilities and 
an oan period of manufacture. 

(h) Certain military equipment determined to be critical in the event 
of a national emergency for which it is considered essential that 
certain manufacturers with the requisite plant capacity be maintained 
in a state of readiness. For example, certain types of ammunition, 
weapons, and communications equipment are included in this category. 

(7) Research and development supplies and services. 

The Army procures all of its commercial items through formal ad- 
vertising with few exceptions. Military items which are not con- 
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sidered critical to the national defense in terms of ready availability 
in the required quantities in the event of an emergency, are procured 
through advertising. 

The ver y rapid development of complex, high dollar value military 
equipment in recent years, which has little ‘relation to commercial 
equipment, and for which limited engineering ability and plant capac- 
ity will be available in an emergency, has largly reversed the dollar 
ratio of advertised to negotiated procurements of military items which 
existed prior to World War II. 

It is not possible to state precisely what Navy type of material is 
being purchased by negotiation and advertising since peculiar circum- 
stances of individual purchases may lead to variations from the nor- 
mal. However, it is normal to suppose that aircraft, aircraft engines, 
missiles, rockets, research and development, major combatant ships, 
major ordnance systems, electronics systems and the principal special- 
ized components of the foregoing would usually be bought through 
negotiated procurement. 

The bulk of Air Force dollars is spent on the type of items discussed 
in some detail in the answer to question 8 (a) above. These items are 
negotiated. In general, every attempt is made to advertise for other 
less complex items which include categories too numerous to mention 
in detail. A few examples, are such things as the smaller construction 
work not done for the Air Force by other agencies, small electrical 
items, dairy products, bread, laundry and dry- cleaning services, com- 
mon housekeeping items, and readily available commercial type items 
of all kinds. In addition, it is Air Force practice to advertise for tech- 
nical items of all kinds when definitive specifications exist or can be 
prepared on a timely basis, and where sufficient qualified producers 
are available to insure adequate competition. Examples of such items 
are engine stands, maintenance docks, many aircraft instruments, 
certain types of testing equipment, and photographic material of all 
kinds. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any tendency to shroud these negotiated pro- 
curements with secrecy? How do the American people know they are 
getting the most for their money ? 

Secretary Witson. There is no more secrecy involved in negotiated 
procurement than in advertised procurement. There are no “under- 
cover” or “under the table” deals. Each offerer is dealt with in an 
open, businesslike manner. Under the provisions of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation, information relative to proposed nego- 
tiated procurements, as well as the amounts of awards of resulting 
contracts, is given countrywide publication in the Department of 
Commerce synopsis of United States Government Proposed Procure- 
ment, Sales, and Contract Awards. Competition is the most effective 
means used by contracting officers to determine that the Government 
is receiving a fair and reasonable price. In addition, contracting 
officers may obtain assistance from Government accountants, usu lly 
located within the procurement organization, in the c areful analysis 
and evaluation of the cost elements included in a price quotat*on, 
when the circumstances so warrant. This ability to analyze and ques- 
tion estimated costs in a proposal, and to obtain reductions of excessive 
cost estimates, is further assurance that the Government will receive 
the most reasonable price possible. 
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Mr. Sixes. How do “escape clauses” in procurement regulations 
work? 1 quote from our subcommittee’s investigative report : 

If the performance of this service department is any indication of the advantages 
to be taken of an escape clause we have little hope for the future. 

This is in reference to all three services. The report continues— 

It seems imperative that Congress review the authority contained in the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 if a system of free, competitive-advertised 
competition for American business is to be presedved. 

Do you have any statements to make concer ning the “escape clause’”’? 
Why do the services use this clause in contract negotiations? 

Secretary Wiutson. The Armed Services Procurement Regulation 

ras revised November 8, 1955, to restrict the use of section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 to the following classes 
of purchases, effective January 1, 1956: 

(a) Procurements made pur suant to labor sur plus and disaster area 
programs. 

(6) Procurements made in keeping with the small-business pro- 
grams. 

(c) Nonperishable subsistence. 

(dz) Procurements for research and development for $100,000 or 
less. 

(e) Specific procurement programs designated by the Secretary of 
a military department. The Secretary shall make findings fully 
justifying such designation, and these findings shall be reviewed at 
least every 6 months thereafter to determine the continuing need for 
such designation. A copy of the findings and of the reports on the 
review shall be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics). 

Subparagraph (¢) above (specific procurement programs) was 
termed an escape clause in the subcommittee report. This provision 
in the armed services procurement regulation was never used by the 
DOD. The authority contained therein was withdrawn by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) January 16, 
1956. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no doubt in my mind that a complete revamp- 
ing of the Armed Forces Procurement Act is imperative. How do 
you feel about this? 

Secretary Wriison. As stated recently before the House Armed 
Services Committee, the Department of Defense has found generally 
that the provisions of the act provide the necessary flexibility to cope 
with the acquisition of very complicated military items while also 
providing adequately for commercial and near commercial items. It 
is the position of this Department that any material changes in the 
existing authority would not be desirable, and could result in serious 
impairment to our defense procurement programs. Chairman Vin- 
son, of the House Armed Services Committee, has introduced several 
bills to amend the act, and this Department has testified to its position 
on these amendments. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the Department of Defense submit to this commit- 
tee a report of the steps that it is now taking to resolve this problem? 

Secretary Wirson. The problem in the above question appears to 
an to the unrestricted use of the authority contained in section 2 

(c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 as a basis for 
the negotiation of contracts. The Department of Defense has taken 
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the action referred to in answer to your question above to restrict the 
use of this section of the act. This problem will remain under review 
by the Department of Defense. 
“Mr. Scrivner. Before you leave this matter of negotiated and bid 
contracts, could I ask a question { 
Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS UNDER NEGOTIATED AND ADVERTISED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Would it be possible in connection with these ques 
tions asked by Mr. Sikes to supply us with at least some rather con 
siderable degree of information on the comparative prices that you 
get in bid contracts and negotiated contracts so that we can determine 
whether it is costing you more to get an item by negotiation or by bid ? 
Is that possible ? 

Mr. McNet. I do not quite know how you would go about that. 
A negotiated item on a B-52 is so unlike anything on which we have 
an advertised bid, such as the advertised contract on our last order for 
tanks. I will see what I can work out. I will be glad to do anything 
I can, but I am a little puzzled on how to approach it and doubt that 
such a comparison is feasible. 

Secretary Wirson. On the face of it the biggest items are the air 
craft and missiles and things like that. The percent profit on sales that 
your contractors are making would seem quite low and reasonable 
so that you cannot judge it entirely by that. There is no way of 
telling what the profit margin is on the bid items because that is 
private personal corporate information and you cannot get it. The 
question that you have asked is an interesting one, but it is a very 
difficult one to answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the question that is in the minds of many 
people—whether or not it is costing you more to get an item by 
negotiated contract or whether it is cheaper to get it by bid. I do not 
know how to determine it, but if you have any information the com- 
mittee would like to have it. 

Mr. McNett. Here is an example. I do not know what it proves. 
The first Forrestal class carrier was built under a negotiated contract 
subject to later price determination after the completion of the job. 
‘The third carrier was built and there was an advertised bid on the 
hull. We got it cheaper. However, it was the third one. The pat- 
tern was worked out—the drawings and everything else. There were 
only a limited number of changes. The advertised bid was cheaper 
than the cost of the original article. I honestly do not know what 
it proves. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. You had some trouble with the first one? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I have had a good deal of experience in, shall I 
call them, the old days, in starting up new things and working on 
getting the cost down. We had a policy in General Motors during 
the war in the defense program that we put a profit limitation on the 
corporation, that we could only try to make half as much money in 
the defense business or the war business as we were able to make in 
the real competitive business. and we stuck to that. We tried to get 
the cost down just like we did on our regular business. So we had 
some charts on the decreasing costs with duplicate orders, and so forth, 
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particularly on the machineguns and things like that. It was a 
sensational kind of performance that we were able to make. That 
still does not nag this question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to go into it any further. If there is 
any information, let us know. 


OPEN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, may I ask if it would not be practical 
to have negotiations for contracts in open meeting and thereby achieve 
some of the characteristics of competitive bidding? Call in the people 
who are interested and say, “Here is what we w aa Now, what can 
you, company X, do, and what can you, company Y, do, and what 

can you, company Z, do?” 

Does that have possibilities? 

Secretary Wrison. I do not think so myself. Roughly, that is what 
you do if you have any possible bidders. But you ts ake them one at a 
time. You discuss the matter with them and get some tentative kind 
of project out to see whether they can bid on it. Sometimes the time 
factor enters into it. Can you do it in 6 months, or a year, or a year 
and a half, and sometimes you pick a contractor who can do it in 6 
months, even though you realize that perhaps you could have bought 
the article a little cheaper if you were willing to wait a year and 
a half for it. Those things all enter into it. I have bought a great 
deal of material the other way myself, you know, not for the Gover n- 
ment. You get in the same kind of thing sometimes in industry. You 
do not have the possibility of buying everything on an open contract 
bid. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your answer to that question, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNew. It will approach what he said, take them one at a time. 
That is what I had reference to a moment ago. Many of these con- 
tracts classified as negotiated are actually the result of proposals from 
3 or 4 different people, where more than one can do it, and then 
the contracting officer deals with each one in order to work out the 
best proposal. It is not an open meeting, but it approaches that. I 
do not know that the open meeting would be better for the Government, 
rather than working individually. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you tried open meetings? 

Mr. McNett. Not that I know of, sir. 

Secretary Wirson. I would be a little afraid with regard to the 
open meeting. The people that you called into it might get together 
in a closed meeting and sort of give you a trimming. 


FAVORING OF CERTAIN CONCERNS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Would you deem under the present circumstances, 
Mr. Secretary, that this would be even remotely possible: That T am 
going to call in three firms, and because of reasons of my own, I am 
going to call in a certain firm last. Then that certain firm is told 
that they have to sharpen their pencil to get under the figure and after 
that. is done there would be change or ders issued that would actually 
put the contract back above the high figure. Can you conceive of that 
happening at all? 
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Secretary Wirson. It might happen, but I would consider it to be 
very poor practice and I would want to look over very carefully who 
did it and why. 

Mr. Suepparp. Circumstances of that character might be the im- 
pelling factor of the inquiry you are presently being subjected to. 

Secretary Wirson. The fair treatment of the suppliers is a very 
important matter, and it is very important to the service. Certainly, 
I would not countenance any monkey business, as I would call it, o1 
poor practice, or the throwing of business to a certain concern that 
did not deserve it for any kind of reason. 

We do properly have a pretty liberal treatment of what we call 
small business, trying to help small business qualify in one way or the 
other. We have the distressed area problem. We do not have too 
many distressed areas now, but if a bidder comes in from a distressed 
labor area, and if it is the kind of thing you can divide up into differ- 
ent lots, he is supposed to be given a ¢ hance for some of the business at 
the low bid price. He can refuse it or not at that price. 

Really, being a contracting officer and doing a good job for the 
Government is quite an assignment. We have many laws. We have 
to make sure the employer properly pays his labor the going rate and 
that he adheres to the minimum wage law. Tam in favor of all those 
things but I want to tell you it is not a simple procedure. 


SERVICEWIDE CONTRACT TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a disposition on the part of the Department of 
Defense to induce servicewide contract training? My question ap- 
plies primarily to the Navy. The Air Force already has contract 
training. Is there a disposition to extend contract training opera- 
tions to the Navy rather than to continue their present type of service 
training ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I know this: It is recognized as a problem and 
all the services are working at it. Sometimes they go at it a little 
differently. The top management of all the services want the job 
done properly. They recognize it takes some professional people in 
the business who are trained in how to go about the business. 

Mr. Sixers. May I put it this way: Insofar as you are concerned, is 
there a disposition to require the Navy to accept contract training in 
lieu of service training ? 

Secretary Wriison. No; though I would like to look into your par- 
ticular question. 

Mr. McNett. Is that for pilots? 

Mr. Stkes. This has to do with the training of pilots. The Air 
Force does use contract training to a considerable extent for the train- 
ing of new oo There has been some discussion that it might be 
extended to the Navy. Is that in prospect as a policy or is it just some- 
thing being talked about ? 

Secretary Wirson. It is being talked about. I would be inclined to 
leave the responsibility to the ‘respective services as to whether they 
thought it was the better way for them. If after a certain length of 
time we could develop any figures that showed a better job was “bei ing 
done, or it was a cheaper job for the result obtained, then I would be 
inclined to urge everybody to take the better method. 
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Mr. McNem. I know of a number of discussions on that subject. 

[ do not think it is a question solely of whether one is right and one 
is wrong. In the case of the Air Force, which has had a very substan- 
tial expansion, they did not have a nucleus or hard core of a training 
system and the contract system worked out very nicely. The Navy, 
which has stayed relatively stable in numbers, and w hich already had 
: training establishment running, would prefer to stick with it; and 

I do not believe there would be much difference. 

Mr. Sixes. There would be nothing to gain by having the Navy 
change over to a contract operation ? 

Mr. McNem. Nothing appreciable. We could argue about that 
both ways. 

CAREER INCENTIVES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, were the effects of the pay increases and 
other legislation enacted during the last Congress what you had hoped 
they would be in improving morale and encouraging careers in the 
service ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think they have helped us some. Of course, 
the pay scales in the country generally sort of move along, too, so 
we have not any comparative advantage, so to speak. But at least 
we have eliminated any disadvantage. 

I am very anxious that these additional things we have listed as 
new legislation be done, because they will be helpful and they are 

very necessary. 

I do not mean to be too er itical—and maybe I was this morning— 
but one of the things I am conscious of is criticism of the whole ‘de- 
fense business. Some of it is justified, all right, but usually it is 
handled in such a way that it smears the whole outfit. I get a bad 
reaction on the morale side, which makes me extra sensitive. I do 
not mind myself. I do not care who picks on me, but I do not like 
to have them pick on the boys. 


SECTION 638 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I did not notice in your statement any 
reference to section 638 of the last appropriation act. Do I assume 
from that that you have not found it difficult to operate under? 

Secretary Witson. Which section, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Section 638, the Savings Section. 

Secretary Witson. What was my score? 52 plus? 

Mr. Sixes. Fifty-two out of fifty-six. 

Secretary Witson. Four minus. I thought the committee’s position 
was quite reasonable. They said they would reconsider any new 
information we wanted to present. I would certainly be a realist to 
some extent, [ guess. I know you have problems in your different 
districts and States. But let us not lose sight of the countr y’s interest. 

Mr. Srxes. You donot feel that the Department of Defense has been 
subjected to any material difficulties by the presence of that section in 
law ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Usually my batting average is not that good; 
out of 56 is pretty good. 

Mr. Srxes. Can we say the degree of satisfaction with the provision 
is 52 over 56 or about 93 percent? 
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Secretary Witson. If I had lost 52 and we had closed 4 I would have 
said that is not good. We would have done too much work. I would 
say that one was a dry hole and I would quit drilling and go look at 
something else. 

Mr. Srxes. I take it that this section has not caused you any material 
difficulty in its operation. 

Secretary Wirson. I do not think so. It is just one of the added 
ones, you know, around your neck. We can carry that load. 

Mr. Sixes. I yield to Mr. Sheppard. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Surepparp. Mr. Secretary, I brought this subject up in my own 
examination, and it was not completed. I felt somewhat concerned 
about what I at the moment determined to be somewhat cumber- 
some operation in our military construction program. Therefore, I 
requested the staff to compile a review for me. I am not going to 
ask you for the answers now. 

This has to do with certain subject matters: (1) Authorization 
requests; (2) appropriation requests; (3) apportionment requests: 
(4) program clearances; (5) congressional clearances; and (6) general 
comments. 

I am going to present you with a copy of this and ask you if you 

can supply us with your ideas and the answers to the problems set 
forth that I have referred to. They are to be supplied to the com- 
mittee prior to the time we have to go into our construction hearings, 
if you will. 

Secretary Witson. I would be pleased to do that. 

Mr. Suepparp. By doing it this way we will save both your time and 
the time of the committee. 

(The document is as follows :) 


MiInITaRY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
1. AUTHORIZATION REQUESTS 


(a) The Military Department submits to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Properties and Installations, the program for which authorization is requested. 
This program is reviewed on a line item basis by that office. Coordination is 
obtained from the Comptroller, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Health and 
Medical, and other interested Office, Secretary of Defense offices prior to Office, 
Secretary of Defense final action. This often results in line item review by 
these offices. The Bureau of the Budget representatives as a general rule par- 
ticipate in these reviews. However, the Bureau of the Budget reserves the right 
to make additional changes when the program is subsequently submitted by the 
Department of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(bo) After this review has been completed, the proposed program is formally 
submitted by the Department of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget for ap- 
proval. Whether a line item review is conducted by the Bureau of the Budget 
depends upon conditions indicated in 1 (@) above. 


2. APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


(a) Appropriation requests for previously authorized programs, and also the 
proposed authorized program, are submitted by the Military Department to the 
Comptroller, Department of Defense, for review and approval. This review is 
conducted on a line item basis. During this review, the Comptroller, Department 
of Defense also obtains review and concurrence on a line item basis, of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations. Coordination is 
obtained from other interested office prior to final Office, Secretary of Defense 
action. This often results in line item reviews by above offices. 
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(b) The Bureau of the Budget representatives as a general rule participate 
in the Office, Secretary of Defense review. However, the Bureau of the Budget 
reserves the right to make aditional changes when the program is subsequently 
submitted by Office, Secretary of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) After the Secretary of Defense review has been accomplished, the Comp- 
troller, Department of Defense, submits the approved appropriation requests to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Whether a line item review is coordinated by the 
Bureau of the Budget depends upon conditions indicated in 2 (a) above. Upon 
approval, the appropriation request is then forwarded by the Bureau of the 
Budget to Congress. 

3. APPORTIONMENT REQUESTS 


(a) Apportionment requests are submitted by the Military Department, on a 
line item basis to the Comptroller, Department of Defense. As outlined above 
for appropriation requests, the Comptroller, Department of Defense, while con- 
ducting his review, also obtains review and concurrence, on a line item basis, of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations, and if re- 
quired, other interested offices of Office, Secretary of Defense. These reviews 
are made on a line item basis. Upon approval of apportionment requests, the 
Comptroller, Department of Defense, forwards the apportionment requests to 
the Bureau of the Budget. These requests are then reviewed by the Bureau 
of the Budget on a line item basis. In some instances, the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget reviews are conducted concurrently. 
However, the Bureau of the Budget reserves the right to make changes. 

(b) Apportionment requests are returned by the Bureau of the Budget to the 
Comptroller, Department of Defense, indicating approval or disapproval. The 
Comptroller, Department of Defense, then advises the Military Department of 
action taken by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) Apportionment requests are submitted and supported on a line item basis. 
Approved apportionments are received by the services in total by apportionment 
eategory (usually by base). However, certain flexibility in the use of these 
funds within the scope justified is permitted. Within total funds apportioned 
for each apportionment category costs by line items may be varied by the serv- 
ices in any amount provided the total is not exceeded and provided the seope 
is not increased over that used to support the apportionment. 


4. PROGRAM CLEARANCES 


(a) Program clearances are submitted by the Military Department to the 
Comptroller, Department of Defense, to obtain approval for utilization of ap- 
portioned funds for other construction items at the same base. Under this pro- 
cedure, funds apportioned for specific line items at a base may be utilized for 
other authorized construction items at the same base, and for which funds have 
not previously been apportioned. This action is normally undertaken when 
construction items, for which funds have been apportioned, are deferred or 
savings in apportioned funds are available. 

(vb) As outlined above for apportionment requests, the Comptroller, Depart- 
ment of Defense, while conducting his review, also obtains review and con- 
currence, on a line item basis, of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties 
and Installations. If required, review and concurrence of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health and Medical) is also obtained. The Comptroller, De- 
partment of Defense then advises the military department of approval or dis- 
approval of the program clearance. Program clearances are not submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) Submission of program clearances by the military department is also 
required when funding is desired for construction items which were authorized 
but which were not included in the appropriation request. These clearances are 
submitted in the form of letters to the Appropriation Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Prior to submission of such requests, clear- 
ance of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations is 
obtained. 


5. CONGRESSIONAL CLEARANCES 


(a) Additional congressional clearances are sometimes required subsequent 
to approval by the Congress of both the authorization and appropriation legis- 
oe 


lation. For example, section 407, Public Law 534, 82d Congress, requires that 
with respect to certain authorization contained in the act, that the Secretary of 
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the military department ‘* * * shall come into agreement with the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the cost of construction of such public work, including those real estate actions 
pertaining thereto”. The military department must obtain approval from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations, of the proposed 
construction. After this approval is obtained, appropriate letters are submitted 
to the Committee on Armed Services and also the Appropriations Committee of 
both the Senate and of the House of Representatives. After approval has been 
given by these committees, the military department may then proceed as out- 
lined above in paragraph 3 or paragraph 4, to obtain funds for financing the 
construction. 

(b) A similar type of congressional clearance is required with respect to the 
acquisition of land, when fee title is to be acquired for an amount estimated to 
be in excess of $25,000. As provided by section 601, title VI, Public Law 155, 
82d Congress, the Secretary of the Military Department “* * * shall come into 
agreement with the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives with respect to those real-estate actions by or for the 
use of the military departments * * *.” In these circumstances, the military 
department must first obtain approval from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Properties, and Installations. After this approval is obtained, appropriate letters 
are submitted to the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. After approval has been given by these committees, 
the military department may then proceed, as outlined above in paragraph 38 or 
paragraph 4, to obtain funds for financing the acquisition of land. 

6. GENERAL COMMENTS 

(a) It will be noted that all submissions by the using services and all reviews 
are on a line-item basis, entirely. In other words, by the time a line item has 
been approved for construction and the funds actually made available to the 
using service, that service has justified it on 3 different occasions to 3 agencies 
of the executive branch, a total of 9 reviews within the executive branch for a 
single line item. The reviews conducted by the various executive branch re- 
viewing agencies are practically identical. 

Secretary Witson. As a matter of fact, some of the men in the con- 
struction side feel we are overnegotiated. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you want to offer any suggestions of refinements 
on approval we will appreciate it. 

Mr. McNet. May I ask a question off the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Norrell. 


NEW LOOK AT BUDGET ADEQUACY 


Mr. Norrett. Mr. Secretary, you have been very kind and con- 
siderate with this committee. I am not going to ask many questions, 
if any, but I do not want to make one statement. 

I am sure you and the armed services, are doing the best you can 
to protect America. The question is whether we are doing enough. 

1 believe the American people are not quite satisfied. They are 
restless. ‘They are uneasy. 

I know we have great confidence in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other military services. I do hope you will take another look at the 
budget and if we need more money I am sure the committee will pro- 
vide it. 

Mr. Secretary, I think you and the rest of us in this building know 
that the time is getting late. I think it is time for us to recognize 
Americans—not necessarily as Democrats and Republicans but as 
Americans. If we can do anything about it, let us do it. The time 
is getting, I think, somewhat short. 
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I hope, in conclusion, that you will see to it that a new look is taken 
at the armed services budget. I know all of these years that Congress 
has done all it could do, during the 17 years I have been in Congress. 
We have allowed money that the administrations did not want allowed, 
both in the Democratic and Republican administrations. This com- 
mittee has allowed money. We have allowed more than any of them 
stated. I think we have done all we can do. 

I do hope and pray that those who are now in charge of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military services will all take another look 
and see if there is something else we can do. Mr. Secret ary, if there 
is something else we can do, I am sure this committee is going to be 
willing to go along and spend the money, and I believe you and others 
are, too. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for those helpful comments, Mr. Norrell. 
They are very timely. 

Secretary Wirson. On the comments, I might point out that in my 
statement to your committee I wound up by saying: 


For this reason I am requesting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military de- 
partments, in addition to their regular reviews, to make a special complete and 
careful evaluation of the size, nature, and composition of the forces likely to be 
required for the Nation’s security during the next 3 years. This longer range 
study will provide us with a sound basis for planning future procurement and 
other military programs, which necessarily extend over a period of years, and 
for estimating future expenditures and obligations. It is an essential step in 
our continuing efforts to improve the planning and formulation of our defense 
programs. 


I think I would also like to put in the record, if it is all right for 
me to do that—— 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Witson. During the early part of December at a meeting 
with some of his advisers and department heads, President Eisenhower 
made a statement regarding financial responsibility in Government 
that impressed me very much and that I would like to repeat for the 
record and this committee. Here is what he said—— 

Mr. Norretyi. I would like to have that. I still think we are all 
worried over the fact of what is going on, but I do not know whether 
we are doing as much about it as we might do. 

Secretary Witson. Well, I pointed out we are going to have a re- 
view. Here is what the President said eats it: 


Budget-making time is always difficult, and expenses are mounting. Never- 
theless, no official of this Government is truly performing his duty unless he 
clearly recognizes that he is engaged in defending a way of life over a prolonged 
period, unless he is constantly aware of the weight of financial burdens that 
our citizens are willing and able to bear. Our Government could force upon 
our citizens defense and other spending at much higher levels and our abundant 
economy could stand it for a while, but you cannot do it for the long pull without 
destroying incentives, inflating the currency and increasing Government con- 
trols. This would require an authoritarian system of government and 
destroy the health of our free society. We must, of course, do what we must 
do to defend ourselves. We must not put dollars above the security of the 
United tSates. But we must prove, if we are to demonstrate the superiority 
of our system, that in times of unprecedented prosperity we can pay as we 
go without passing on intolerable burdens to coming generations. Conse- 
quently every official of this Government must search out places where we can 
save a dollar which could be used somewhere else where its contribution would 
be vital. This issue is critical. This doctrine should be remembered and 
preached in every waking hour by every official of this administration. 
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Mr. Norret. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


ATTEMPTS TO ABOLISH ARMY AVIATION 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, we have covered most every subject 
possible, and I have only a few questions for the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, you have stated that the Army’s battlefield mobility 
will be improved by increased numbers of helicopters. The Army 
Aviation School is located in my district in Alabama I hear from 
time to time that there is an effort being made on the part of offic ials 
ot the Air Force to abolish the Army Aviation Department. I read 
one or two articles in aviation magazines to that effect. 

Can you tell me whether or not any effort in that connection has 
reached your office, or is anything being said about it in the Depart- 
ment ? 

Secretary Wurson. I do not think there is much to it. Some of the 
“Indians” talk too much once in a while, but I would not worry about 
it. 

Mr. Anprews. The chiefs have not. That is all. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritzer. Mr. Secretary, most of the questions that I had in mind 

have been covered, but I would like to clarify just a few, if you please. 


NONOPERATIONAL PERSONNEL 


I want to add my commendations to you and your shop for improv- 
ing the operational forces of the services, but T note that even with the 
firures you have given us, approxim: ately 1 million out of the 2,814,000 
people in the service are nonoperational people. That is a pretty high 
percentage when the public rather visualizes that everybody in uni- 
form is a combat soldier. So I hope that you can work out a higher 
percentage of operational forces and continue the good work you have 
been doing. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


I note that you have reduced the civilian employment here consid- 
erably. Is that due to the fact that some of the services are being 
transferred to private industry, or is it a more efficient operation 4 

Secretary Wirson. I think I can say it is a more efficient operation. 
Ten thousand out of 1.2 million is not much progress. I am not brag- 
ging about that. [had hoped it would be a little more. But that is all 
we could subscribe to at this time. 

We are looking over this whole problem of the proper utilization 
of manpower both in the civilian and the military side of it. We are 
changing some jobs from military to civilian. Once in a while we have 
to do it the other way. Some work we transfer from Government oper- 
ated to civilian operated, but it is not a very big thing. It isa gradual 
evolution; our guiding principle is to put the function where we can do 
the best job for the country at the least cost. We keep looking at it 
all the time. That is about all I can say. 

Mr. Ritey. Where you transfer these activities to private industry 
you are able to get a higher percentage of operational forces in 
uniform ? 
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Secretary Wiison. It usually has that effect. It is in the right 
direction. It really is a little bit like your question we were t talking 
about a while ago of the tr aining of av lators, and whether you can do 
it better yourselves or by contracting to somebody else. The decision 
is based on the result you get for the money you spend. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Ruiter. I wonder if you could tell the committee the progress 
you are making in implementing the early warning system, either on 

r off the record. What percentage of the program has been com- 
ded and what is the target di ate for the completion of the present 
program? I know that there are areas where the war ning system has 
not been set up. 

Secretary Witson. I cannot give you that information for the rec- 
ord now, but the services can cover that for you later. 

I can say this: We have a special problem in connection with the 
SAGE system. I do not think this is necessarily the committee with 
which to take it up. Perhaps you read in the papers last fall about a 
controversy as to whether we could go ahead with it legally under our 
existing authority. We have to clear that up as promptly as we can 
in order not to lose time. 















AIR NATION AL GUARD 


Mr. Rirxy. In the Air National Guard we have what is supposed to 
be one of our reserves that we could call on in an emergency. I am 
wondering just what progress has been made to give them modern 
aircraft. There has been some criticism from the various Air 
National Guard units that they do not have modern airplanes and, 
therefore, they would have to be retrained to a large extent if they 
were called into active service. 

Secretary Wixson. I can either work up an answer for you on the 
record, or if you would ask the Air Force when they come before you 
they can give you all the details and tell you about the progress they 
are making and what the problems are. I think they are doing quite 
well with it. 

Mr. Ritey. If you could have somebody put that in the record that 
would serve the purpose, I believe, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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The Air Force, in the next year and a half, expects to make significant progress 
in modernizing the aircraft inventory of the Air National Guard. At the end 
of December 1955 all Air National Guard fighter units were equipped with jet 
aircraft but only a small number of these aircraft were first-line by Air Force 
standard. By June 30, 1957, however, 40 percent of the Air National Guard 
fighter interceptor squadrons are expected to be equipped with first-line jet 
aircraft, some of which will be brandnew aircraft delivered directly from the 
manufacturer. All but one of the tactical reconnaissance bomber squadrons, 
which are now equipped with reciprocating engine aircraft (B—26’s) will be 
reequiped with first-line jet aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1957. The two 
tactical bomber wings will be reequipped with first-line jet aircraft after June 
30, 1957. 

Approximately 48 percent of all Air National Guard combat squadrons will be 
equipped with first-line jet aircraft by June 30, 1957, as compared with a nominal 
number on December 31, 1955. 


Rn ie are 0 
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FORT JACKSON HOSPITAL AND BLACK HILLS HOUSING 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Secretary, last year Congress made certain author- 
izations and appropriations which more or less involved policy. In 
discussing that in this room with Secretary Stevens there were sev- 
eral items I believe included that were not requested by the military 
forces. One was the housing project up in the Black Hills and the 
other was a hospital at Fort “Jackson. During the discussion Secre- 
tary Stevens said that— 

I would put that a little differently. I would say if the Congress provides the 
money and tells us to build these that they are going to be built. 

I wonder if you could tell me just what the status of those projects 
that Congress authorized and provided for in the budget is. What is 
the present status ? 

Secretary Witson. There is a review being made of all our Army 
post, camps, and station at this time. We classify some of them as 
permanent. These are called forts. We have a somewhat different 
policy in regard to forts as compared to the camps on the question of 
new construction, expansion or improvement of facilities, like a hos- 
pital or new barracks to replace World War I] construction. So that 
particular one, along with a number of others, is being reviewed now. 

Mr. Ritry. Could you advise me as to about when a decision will 
be made, and just what consideration is given to the Congress in 
view of the fact that the officials last year agreed to take care of the 
situation after a rather full discussion / 

Secretary Witson. If Secretary Stevens made any kind of a com- 
mitment, I would stretch it a bit to carry out the commitment, but I 
do not feel that I can make a definite statement today, since I am not 
personally acquainted with all the details involved. I imagine it is 
going to come out all right for you, but I do not know; it might not. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I, too, am grateful for your patience, and also for 
my colleagues across the table, who apparently will not have an op- 
portunity to go through and question you at this partic ular time. 

I noticed this morning we had present Assistant Secretary Gordon 
Cray, from my State of ‘North Carolina. I do feel that he will make 
a distinct contribution to the Defense Establisment, and I certainly 
wish him well. 


COMMENDATION OF COMMANDERS IN EUROPE 


I recall 3 weeks that [ spent in Germany, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, in August and September 1955 involving studies of the Air 
Force. I was certainly challenged by men like General Tunner, com- 
mander in chief of the United States Air Forces in Europe, and the 
difficulties that he faces. I talked with General Wilson, commanding 
general of the Third Air Force, who is doing a great job in England 
and at this point I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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COST OF OPERATIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. Deane. Do you feel that we are getting value received for our 
military expenditures i in the European ‘countries and in England? 

Secretary Witson. Generally speaking we do. There have been 
isolated cases where it would not look like we did. 


INFLATION 


Mr. Deane. Would you agree that the inflation in Germany and 
France and also in England is going to have an impact in the increased 
cost of operations constructionwise in those countries ? 

Secretary Witson. Well, inflation always has that effect, no matter 
what country is involved. 

Mr. Deane. What I am asking is this: Does this budget anticipate 
increased costs ? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. McNeil says, “No.” Iam not conscious of 
providing for any important change. 

Mr. Deane. I got the opposite impression from commanders over 
there, and our joint construction people. 

Mr. McNet. The answer, I think, is still no, but all of this forward 
planning for projec ts or procurement of major items is always in- 
definite to 1, 2, or 3 percent, so far as what the cost will be. In the 
course of actually carrying out a particular project, if you do have a 
very rapid drop in the value of the currency or a rise in cost, there 
are some things you could not do. If, however, the change is gradual 
your plans can be adjusted. It may mean a week’s difference in the 
time in which you accomplish something. In other words, you do 
not get quite as much done as you had hoped. Or, if the prices go 
down you get a few little things done that you did not plan on. 

However, our budget, since ‘it is expressed in dollars, would permit 
us to carry out our programs regardless of inflation in other countries. 
We can generally carry out the whole program without specifically 
prov iding for that eventuality. 

Secretary Witson. An inflation over here would be more serious 
than over there. Mr. McNeil is really saying that as long as our 
dollars buy their money, and they have an inflation, we get more frances 
or pounds for our money. If we had a bad inflation in ‘this country, it 


would hurt the whole world. 
CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Deane. Referring now to your testimony, Mr. Secretary, and 
the second paragraph, to which Mr. Sikes referred and which has been 
mentioned several times, you indicate that— 
nothing has occurred in the international situation during the past year which 
would indicate the necessity for any major change * * * 


in your policies and concepts. 

Mr. Secretary, I recall when this committee was passing on your 
previous budget you were asked by Mr. Mahon, our chairman, and 
several members of the committee, “Does this budget cover your total 
needs?” By the time you reached the Senate it ~ appeared that our 
Air requirements indicated there was a gap between policy and pro- 
gram, which resulted in acceleration of the B-52 bomber production. 
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The question I ask is: Do you now anticipate any situation which 
would require you to change your estimates for additional funds? 

Secretary Wuson. I do not know of any such things. In the 3 
years I have been here that has happened only once. We thought we 
should ask for some additional money for the B-52’s. We had al- 
ready taken the action to provide for the additional facilities. We 
did not know just where the thing was at that particular instant. As 
soon as we came to a conclusion we thought it was proper to come 
before your Committee and ask for the additional money. 

Is that the case you are talking about ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. We » have not asked this committee for more than 
this one change in our requirements or our request. We have not 
asked for any supplemental appropriations. Some of the other de- 
partments of Government have had to. 

I do think we are getting a little better hold of the thing all the 
time in our planning, as to just exactly where we are, where the money 
is going, and how fast it is being spent. Mr. MecNeil’s figures are re- 
markably accurate. 


NEW EVALUATION OF FORCES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I quote the last paragraph in your 
statement: 

We do not foresee at this time any major changes in the overall level of our 
military forces. There will, however, be continuing changes in the nature and 
composition of our forces, in line with scientific and technological progress and 
changes in the international situation. For this reason I am requesting the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military departments, in addition to their regular 
reviews, to make a special, complete, and careful evaluation of the size, nature, 
and composition of the forces likely to be required for the Nation’s security 
during the next 3 years. This longer range study will provide us with a sound 
basis for planning future procurement and other military programs, which 
necessarily extend over a period of years, and for estimating future expendi- 
tures and obligations. It is an essential step in our continuing efforts to im- 
prove the planning and formulation of our defense programs. 

Was this directive for a review of the new defense look a directive 
from your office? 

Secretary Witson, That is right. TI initiated this project. 

Mr. Deaxr. What was the date of that? 

Secretary Winson. I have not issued the directive as yet. Actually 
Iam now in the process of working it out with Admiral Radford. I 
came to the conclusion I ought not to do it while he was away on a 
trip, and I am currently working at it. 

Mr. Deane. Would it be proper to ask that you supply this directive 
or memorandum for the record and for the study of this committee, 
and for the committee to determine whether it should stay on or off 
the record ? 

Secretary Wiison. As to what question ¢ 

Mr. Deane. I said, would you submit that directive for the record 
and have the committee determine whether it would stay on or off 
the record. 

Secretary Wirson. Offhand I would say, “Yes,” but on the other 
hand I do not like to set the precedent of putting papers to the Chiefs 
of Staff on the record. We just do not do that. I would rather just 
tell you we are going to do it and have you accept it, rather than get 
into the details of a Chiefs of Staff paper. 
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Mr. Deane. That is satisfactory. Will you indicate a deadline 
in this review ? 

Secretary Witson. I usually give them some kind of a date when 
I hope it will be finished, just so the thing does not get lost and gets 
the proper attention. It is pretty tough to put a deadline on this 
kind of a thing, because you really have to do a good job or it is 
not worth doing. 

Mr. Deane. Do you anticipate it during this session of Congress? 

Secretary Winson. I would think it would be finished before that. 

Mr. Deane. Will the National Security Council be involved in 
that overall review ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. If the review indicates any important change 
it would be reported to the National Security ¢ ‘ouncil and the Presi- 
dent. 

PREPARATION FOR ALL TYPES OF WAR 


Mr. Deane. I guess sometimes you may feel that when members 
of the committee ask questions involving policy maybe we are getting 
out of our field, but actually that is what seems to me to be the pur- 
pose of your presence; not to go into detailed information, but to 
discuss generally speaking over: all policy. The question I am going 
to ask now is: Do you feel that the budget you are submitting prepares 

s for any type of emergency or, any kind of war that we might have? 

"Secret ary Witson. I think it reasonably does. There is nothing 
you can do that would provide complete security, where you can say 
for sure you have provided against all possible contingencies, but 
I think it is the proper budget. I do not know what we might ask 
for next year. The indication is that it is going to be a little more 
again, but I cannot tell for sure this quickly. 

I, personally, have a full appreciation, I think, of the responsi- 
bilities you men have to your constituents and your country. I want 
to help inform you as much as I possibly can, so that you can carry 
out your great responsibilities. You are more directors than I am 
used to, but I think of the House and Senate as being my board of 
directors. 

AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. Deane. Apparently the question of air support for ground 
troops, a strictly battlefield matter, has been hanging fire for. years, 
with no solution in sight that would be satisf: vctory to the Air Force 
and the Army. This can cost us money, too, if we have to buy more 
planes, because these people are not required to get together to unify 
their strategy. But more than that, it costs lives on the battlefield 
if the gener rals have to argue about whose planes can be used, and 
finally refer their militar yV problems to civilian Secretaries. 

If the problem of air support of ground troops had been solved 
before the recent Sagebrush maneuvers in Louisiana, it would not 
have been necessary to refer the matter to Washington. The fact that 
the agreement between the Army and the Air Force did not re eally 
cover the actual battlefield situation is just another example of the gap 
between theory and prac tice. 

Mr. Secretary, in view of this statement that I have made, does it 
mean that we still have an interservice rivalry involving the question 
of air support for ground maneuvers? The answer I would like to 
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have would be concerning this particular incident involving Sage- 
brush. 

Secretary Witson. It is not one that I had to get into, so it could not 
have amounted to much. I think some zealous people down there 

Mr. Drane. I cannot understand you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. I said it could not have amounted to much, be- 

cause I did not have to get into it. You cannot completely judge these 
kind of things by what you happened to read in the papers. 

Mr. Dzanr. What I want to know, Mr. Secretary, do we still have 
this serious gap between the actual theory and the practice ? 

Secretary Witson. Actually the whole maneuver is being evaluated 
and studied objectively by pe ople who were not directly involved in it, 
so it does get the right appraisal in a military sense. The final report 
on it has not been made. 

Mr. McNem. M: ay I add another pol int? An exercise like that. is 
carried out under specific ground rules which are written out. In other 
words, “We are going to play the game this way.” From what I under- 
stand of the discussion I think it was a situation where the initial 
ground rules written for the exercise just had failed to cover this point. 
When the two Secretaries and the two Chiefs got together, it was 
worked out. It was not something that would occur during a war, 
Iam sure. That would have been settled by the commander on the 
spot. They were trying to carry out this exercise under certain cri- 
teria, written up ahead of time, which did not provide for this point. 


PREPARATION FOR LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Dranr. A moment ago you indicated, Mr. Secretary, that you 
are of the opinion that the present budget you are presenting would 
take care of any emergency or any type of war that might take place. 

I make this observation, Mr. Secretary: In the fall of 1949 and the 
spring of 1950, our principal military experts agreed that any future 
war would be worldwide in nature and thus they had no pl: ins for 
partial mobilization ; and yet on June 25, 1950, less than a week before 
we were to enter fiscal 1951, with a military budget based upon this 
total war concept, we were called upon to fight not a short total war 
with atomic bombs, but a limited war in Korea—a war that was limited 
in area, limited to conventional weapons, limited as to targets, and 
limited in its political objectives. 

My question is, Mr. Secretary, do you really feel that the Defense 
Establishment is prepared for a limited war, say of the type of Korea, 
if it should break out and we should be involved ? 

Secretary Witson. The answer to that is “Yes. 
not the kind of war that poses the major problem. 


” However, that is 


REDUCED MILITARY BUDGETS AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Also, we are in a very much different situation than we were in the 
late 1940’s; 1949 and 1950. Actually, the military people felt they 
were held down pretty thoroughly with th: it—what was it? $13 
billion budget? and they were. I know that the Congress reversed 
its position rather promptly when it was recognized we faced some- 
thing different. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you permit an interruption in regard to the 
reference that Congress reversed itself ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Wilson, I was chairman of the subcommittee 
at that time. Mr. Secretary, I think I could give you a little history 
that would be interesting. 

In 1949 the defense people and the administration had quite a con- 
troversy on the defense budget. It started in the area, as 1 remember 
it, of about $20 billion, some unofficial estimates went as high as $30 
billion. They worked on that budget and brought it down to less 
than $15 billion. It was a money proposition. ‘The claim was made 
that the country under the circumstances could not atford to do more 
or should not do more at the time. The military people while unoffi- 
cially wanting more than the budget provided, officially did not ask 
for more. 

There were some people then who wanted more, like Mr. Forrestal. 
In other words, he was the General Ridgway of that particular year. 

Secretary Witson. He was a civilian. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I know. Anyway, he was out of step, more or 
less. Of course, he had a high position in the Cabinet, but he was 
not happy with the defense budget ; 

Secretary Witson. Was he not in my position? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I believe so. 

Maybe I am a little fuzzy on my dates. I am speaking wholly from 
memory. At any rate, there was considerable unhappiness, but not 
much more unhappiness from the military is expressed when the ap- 
propriation is small than when it is large. I know that early in 1950 
I wrote President Eisenhower, who was ‘then President Eisenhower of 
Columbia University, and asked him if he would give us the benefit 
of his judgment. He came down and he hold us that he thought the 
budget was just about what we ought to do, economic factors and all 
other matters being considered. That was this $13 billion or $14 
billion budget. This was 1950 and Louis Johnson had succeeded 
Forrestal as Secretary of Defense. 

Then a little later on in that spring General Eisenhower made a 
speech—I believe he was speaking in New York—in which he said 
that he thought we were cutting our defense program too sharply, 
and he recommended an increase in certain fields; particularly, I 
believe, in the development of better weapons and more modern 
weapons for the Army, and he also wanted a little more money for 
the development in the antisubmarine field, and he felt that there 
should be some additional money for the Air Force for some addi- 
tional planes. 

The Senate committee sent for him. He had not told us he favored 
any increase at the time he was before us a little earlier in the year. 
Of course, he was not an official of the Government, but he did have 
an office in the Pentagon and had been consulted from time to time. 
He was always willing to consult and help, as he always has been and 
is now. None of this is being said in criticism of the President or 
anyone else. 

He came down and told the Senate committee that he stood by the 
speech he had made and that he did think there should be an increase in 
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the budget by about $114 billion. So his testimony was given and 
some increase was made in the Senate. 

Well in April 1950, he wrote a letter to the Secretary of Defense, 
who was Louis Johnson, which I placed in the Congressional Record 
a bit later in the year. 

Secretary Witson. He was still in the same tough spot I am in. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is right. He said: 


Dear Lours: This additional increase of about a billion dollars is exactly— 
and I quote the words “exactly :”’— 
what I think should be done at this time. 
In other words— 


I give it my wholehearted approval. 
And he signed it “Ike.” 

In this hassle that has gone on as to who was responsible for our 
relatively small defense program just prior to the Korean war, I have 
been quoting this letter from time to time, because it tends to serve 
my purpose in showing that everybody during that period after 
World War II was going along hopefully with a much reduced bud- 
get. It was not Congress but the Sec retary of Defense and the 
administration who were holding down the military program. 

Secretary Witson. He did not get that billion, did he? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, he got it, as I recall but I will check the record 
and make a correction hereafter if I am in error. 

Secretary Witson. I am under the impression he did not get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Manon. Please let me finish my statement. 

It was before this period—about 1947 or 1948, along in there—that 
we wanted more money for aircraft. We could not get the Defense 
people to ask for more money for aircraft, and we provided funds 
that were not requested. President Truman was then the President. 
Those funds were more or less impounded; as it appears that perhaps 
some of the funds we provided last year may be impounded. I am 
not going to quarrel with that, but Iam trying to put history in focus, 
and in correcting my remarks I will quote the letter. 

Before quoting from General Eisenhower’s letter I want to correct 
the record. I pointed out that in 1950 General Eisenhower had sug- 
gested an additional military appropriation in the sum of about $1,500 
million, and I stated that Congress had provided these additional 
funds. In that statement I was partly in error. The Senate did 
make some slight increases over the House bill but did not provide 
the $114 billion suggested by General Eisenhower. 

see now refer to page 13.506 of the Congressional Record of August 

5, 1950, and I quote the letter of April 25, 1950, which was addressed 
ey General Eisenhower to Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

Dear Louts: I have just read a copy of the statement that General Gruenther 
tells me you propose to deliver before the Senate Appropriations Committee to- 
morrow, the 26th. As I understand its terms you recommend— 

(a) A construction program for Alaska that represents the maximum possible 
in the short Alaskan building season, 

(b) An increase in antisubmarine activity in accordance with Admiral Sher- 
man’s views, and authorization for modernization of navai aircraft. 


(c) An amount of about $1,550 million for airplane procurement for the Air 
Force. 
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(d) Increased provision for modernization of Army equipment. 

(e) Adequate provision for intelligence and industrial mobilization. 

So far as I can determine your recomendations accord exactly with what I 
personally believe should now be done. I hope the committee agrees with you in 
detail. 

With warm regard, 

Cordially, 
IKE. 


Hearings before the Senate Appropriations Committee on March 
29, 1950, containing the testimony of General Eisenhower will be 
found to be very interesting. I quote briefly from the hearings. 


General E1seENHower. Senator McKellar, the process of that thing was very 
long and tortuous. My effort was to get the three of them to agree, and when 
finally we saw we could not achieve 100-percent agreement, then my effort 
became to recommend independently the minimum portion of the whole budget— 
to get them to agree on certain parts as minimum requirements of each service, 
and then I would have to make independent recommendations on only a very 
small amount. But I informed each as to what I was going to say about his, 
even in that small part, before I left. The rest of it was many months of 
discussion. 

Chairman McKetiar. After it was all over and agreed upon, it did not differ 
very much from what you recommended the other day, did it? 

General EISENHOWER. It was this, sir, that we had worked for 6 months on a 
$14,400 million budget exclusive of stockpiling, and the final budget turned 
in was—I have forgotten the exact amount—I think about $13,000 million. 
So that the many things that we had calculated and counted upon in the first 
budget, of course, were very naturally cut out of the second. 

Chairman McKetiar, Did you feel that the $13,200 million overall budget 
was not enough? 

General EISENHOWER. Well, I testified not long ago before a committee of the 
House, and I told them that somewhere in the level looking toward $14 billion. 
I still believed, for military purposes, there was the possibility of meeting most 
of our situation pretty well. I believe we are fairly well on the line, the proper 
line between economy and security. I do say, and I have tried to point out, 
that in particular details I think even in that ceiling we have been a bit in 
error, and we ought to definitely look at these details. And, if we cannot cut 
the others, maybe we will have to add a little bit, but I would not, as I repeat, 
recommend a drastic revision upward. 


Secretary Wixson. I would like to go on record, Mr. Chairman, to 
say that last year we spent more money than you gave us in new 
appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I make some historical remarks, 
too? 

Mr. Manon. Will you excuse me a moment ? 

I am not talking about spending, and I am not quarreling about this 
business. I am just getting history straight. Spending is one thing 
and appropriations are another thing. 

I understand that perhaps for some of the things we appropriated 
for—maybe more for the Marines had been requested and maybe for 
a few other things the Defense Department is planning to accomplish. 
I am not saying at this time they should or should not. I just wanted 
to make this comment for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. In many ways Louis Johnson was unjustifiably 
criticized. He was just doing the job he was given to do. 

It was about the first of June, 1950, when the then President of the 
United States said that we were nearer peace than anytime before in 
the history of the country since World War IT. 
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Mr. Manon. It was April 28 when President Eisenhower—then 
General Eisenhower—said that the budget suited him reasonably well. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was about that same time—perhaps about the 20th 
of May when we were considering—and I was on the committee, too, 
the 1951 $1314 billion budget, and the then President of the United 
States said that the following year it would be a billion and a half dol- 
lars less, which would have brought it down to $12 billion for fiscal 
1952. 

At that time neither General Bradley, who was Chief of Staff, nor 
General Ridgway, who was Assistant Chief of Staff, had the slightest 
inkling of any impending war in Korea. As a matter of historical 
fact, General Bradley and General Collins had returned from Tokyo 
on the Sunday prior to the outbreak of war in Korea and they came 
back to Washington without any idea that war was impending in 
Korea 

General Ridgway told us last year that he was Assistant Chief of 
Staff and he had had no inference of it. 

So these are all historical facts. I just wanted to bring these his- 
torical facts a little more sharply into focus. 

Secretary Witson. It would indicate our $3514 billion is a pretty 
good budget, would it not? 

Mr. Manon. A pretty high budget, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Almost three times as much as what was being pro- 
posed then. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 


LIMITED OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I should like to come back to this idea 
of limited operations. I am not bringing it up with the idea of an 
increased budget request. However, in the President’s 1957 budget 
message on national defense he made this statement: 

This budget provides for increased expenditures for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense emphasizing air—atomic power, guided missiles, 
research and development, continental defense and the re-equipping of our forces 
with new types of weapons— 
and this is the point of the statement I would underscore : 

Outlays for conventional weapons and for stockpiling will be decreased. 

Do we have enough of conventional weapons so that we could carry 
on a small war where nuclear weapons could not be used for various 
reasons ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. What kind of conventional weapons will be decreased ? 

Mr. McNem. May I give you an example, Mr. Dean? The ques- 
tion of decrease does not mean necessar ily a decrease in stocks or what 
you have on hand. It means you would not buy a lot more. 

Mr. Deane. That is what the President said. He said: 

Outlays for conventional weapons and for stockpiling will be decreased. 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. McNetn. That is correct; outlays for additional things. That 
does not mean there will be any decrease i in the inventory on hand at 


the present time. I would like to give an example off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Secretary Witson. Ve had a plan for building up a mobilization 
reserve, and we now have substantially what we ‘need in those items 
which do not change very much. 

Mr. Pe ang. Is it true that in the event of an operation of the type 
of Korea, where nuclear weapons would not be used, that we have 
the eee Weapons and ammunition to take care of the situation ‘ 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct, except for one reservation I 
would like to make. I do not think we would have another Korea 
and not use all the resources necessary to win the war. That was a 
very peculiar kind of war. I do not think the American people would 
be in favor of another one like that. 

Mr. Deane. | do not believe, though, Mr. Secretary, that that is 
what this comiittee is being called upon to decide. We should like 
to know whether or not you feel that we have sufficient. conventional 
weapons to take care of any emergency. 

Secretary Winson. My answer to that is “Yes” within the time 
factor in which you could produce more. 


LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, would you say that there is a prepon- 
derant opinion among Pentagon officials that our capability to deter 
a major nuclear war will also deter small wars? 

I note, for example, that Secretary of the Air Force, Donald A. 
Quarles, in a speech before the Aviation Writers Association, at the 
Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., on October 12, 1955, said that: 

If * * * [the Soviet Union] should acquire this capability ie nuclear at- 
tack], we will be no less secure so long as we maintain the power to retaliate 
decisively. This proposition creates a stalemate through deterrent strength, 
which I believe is, paradoxically, our best hope for peace. 

The fact that he said, “We would be no less secure” would seem to 
imply that the s alemate resulting from deterrent strength against 
large wars wouid also protect us against small wars. Is there not the 
possibility that we would be very much less secure because we would 
then be open to all the other forms of aggression which Admiral 
Radford has referred to as “many-pronged” ¢ 

The same question arises in connection with the statement made by 
General LeMay. When he was asked: 

Do you think that airpower could prevent small wars from starting? 


he replied, in his interview with U. S. News & World Report on 
December 9, 1955, on page 44 of the article “w e Must Avoid the 
First Blow”: 

We believe that, by working hard and maintaining our efficiency at the high- 
est possible standards, that is the best thing we can do to assure wars large or 
small will not happen. 

How does General LeMay account for the fact that when we had a 
monopoly on nuclear weapons our strong Strategic Air Command 
did not prevent the small war in Korea from breaking out? And 
how could we have used such strategic airpower in Indochina. 

On the other side of this question, we have such statements as the 
words of Field Marshal eee? at the Royal United Service 
Institution, London, October 12, 1955, when in a lecture he stated: 


{Qur armed forces] must be suitably organized for the conditions of peace- 


time activities, which may at any time include small or limited wars in which 
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nuclear weapons are unlikely to be used, and also for the conditions of world 
war in which nuclear weapons would certainly be used by both sides. 
And the text of a speech by the Honorable Harold MacMillan, former 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom, to the Foreign Press As- 
soc iation, September 22, 1955: 
* * * there can be no victor in nuclear war * * * since the sanction is so ter- 
rible, we must realize that men, however resolute, will shrink from using it— 
even against unprovoked aggression—unless they are convinced that to be con- 
quered is worse than to be annihilated * * * it follows that ruthless and daring 
men, counting on this hesitation and exploiting it, may risk minor and even 
substantial acts of aggression, because they believe that the sanction may be 
made impotent by its overwhelming strength. Thus, what are called conven- 
tional forces will still be necessary, not merely for what might be called police 
operations, but to take away this temptation, and thus to interpose against 
aggression, from whatever quarter, a delaying period. 
And the text of a letter to the Secretary of Defense published in the 
U. S. News & World Report, July 29, 1955, at page 71, where Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway is quoted as saying: 
* * * it is probable that as nuclear plenty is approached and as the relative ad- 
vantage of United States nuclear superiority diminishes, Soviet strategy will be 
directed toward the creation of situations which will preclude the use of nuclear 
weapons on a worldwide basis. 
And the statement of Dr. Vannevar Bush, former president of the 
Carnegie Institution, published in the Nation’s Business, August 1955, 
page 21, in the urticle “We’re Arming for the Wrong War” 

I fear * * * [small wars] are not being given the attention they deserve. 1 
think there has been overemphasis on atomic warfare. Military people, who are 
good thinkers, have been buried in the sheer necessity of thinking through the 
implications of the bomb, and trying to plan in regard to it. As a result, we 
haven’t had enough emphasis on how we handle the secondary wars and, more 
important, how to prevent them from breaking out by being so ready that no one 
wants to start one. 

It seems to me that we should have a full-scale discussion on both 
the probability of having to meet small wars and on our military pre- 
paredness for such situations. As the President said in his 1957 
budget message : 

A budget is not just a book of figures describing fiscal operations—it is a com 
prehensive plan of action for meeting our national objectives. 

No one would quarrel with the necessity of being prepared for an 
air-atomic war and with keeping ahead in the fields of guided missiles, 
research and development, and continental defense. But the question 
is really not one of deciding between military preparedness for a total 
war and a small war; the question must be—are we ee ared for both ¢ 

What comments do you have to make, Mr. Secretary, on these 
observations ? 

Secretary Wiison. Of course, Dr. Vannevar Bush was quite close 
to the problem in the last war. Like a good many of his fellow coun- 
trymen, he is now a strategist in the business. But I do not think he 
has spent much time on this question recently to know really what we 
have or what we have talked about doing in various situations or what 
the plans of the Chiefs are or anything of that sort. Perhaps he is just 
balancing off the fact that at one time he was very hot about research 
and development, and now he is sort of balancing off the other side, like 
all of us do sometimes. 
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Mr. Deane. What opinion do you have of General Montgomery on 
small or limited wars? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know General Montgomery well enough 
to pass on it. 

Mr. Deane. I have here a copy of a lecture that he gave October 
1955, for the Royal United Service Institution. Among other things 
he said ° 

Our armed forces must be suitably organized for the conditions of peacetime 
activities which may at any time include small or limited wars in which nuclear 
weapons are unlikely to be used, and also for the conditions of war in which 
nuclear weapons would certainly be used by both sides. 

I mention that and now ask you this question: If a situation arises 
in the Middle East or in that area of the world which requires the use 
of military force, what form can that force take or what would it take, 
in your opinion ¢ 

Sec retary Wirson. The question you are really asking is, At what 
stage does our country participate ina war? W hat is the authority to 
declare war and get into a war? The limited wars that are likely to 
happen around the world, in my opinion, are more likely to involve 
revolutions within a country, and things like that. 

Mr. Deane. If we should become involved, what would it be? 

Secretary Witson. It might be what you would call a police action, 
but the last police action was not a very fortunate one. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Are the Department of Defense and the Department 
of State in agreement on the possibility of having to use military 
force in small war operations? 

Secretary Witson. The Department of Defense and the Department 
of State work very closely together. I do not think that I can give 
you a simple answer to that because it is a sort of hypothetical question. 

Mr. Deane. Would you furnish for the record as full a statement as 
you can to show that there is generally an agreed state of fact involv- 
ing policy involving the Department of Defense and the Department 
of State? 

Secretary Witson. My answer to that question is yes, we are close 
together and there is no particular problem that I know of. 

Mr. Deane. I am going to ask these questions and you can take your 
time in answering them. 


ARMY AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 


Are the three Army airborne divisions which are provided for in 
the fiscal year 1957 plans to be equipped only with nuclear weapons, 
or will they be prepared also to use conventional weapons? 

Secretary Witson. All three of the Army airborne divisions which 
are provided for in the fiscal year 1957 plans will be prepared to use 
conventional weapons. One of the divisions, a new type to be tested 
and evaluated during 1957, will be equipped with a sib capability 
in addition to conventional weapons. Nuclear weapons support would 
be provided the other two divisions by means which are dependent 
upon the task assigned. This could be either by atomic shells or 
rockets. A mobile atomic str iking force that is completely air trans- 
portable could be attached to the divisions; or, if the division is part 
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of a larger force, the corps of the field army to which it is assigned 
would provide the necessary nuclear weapons support. 

Mr. Deane. Will the projected cut in the plane procurement affect 
the mobility of the airborne divisions? 

Secretary Witson. What do you mean by “Projected cut?” Where 
did you get that information 

Mr. DEANE. We were discussing earlier that the Air Force first re- 
quested some $20 billion and were cut down to $18 billion. I want to 
know if there is any deviation from the Air Force request which will 
affect the mobility of these airborne divisions. 

Secretary Witson. No, there has been no change in the fiscal year 
1957 Air Force budget which resulted in a reduction of the Air Force’s 
programed airlift capability for support of Army airborne operations. 

Mr. Deane. How many troop-carrying planes do you ae and 
how many do you propose to order during the fiscal year 19 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Deane. Will there be enough to lift these three airborne divi- 
sions? 

Mr. McNrix. Do you mean at any one time? 

Mr. Deane. You will answer that, I think, in terms of the Army, 
or the military requirements. 

(Information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Deane. Can you lift an airborne division with the equipment 
to fight only with nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Witson. Army combat forces must be prepared to fight 
with nonnuclear as well as nuclear weapons. We plan to use what- 
ever weapons will be to our advantage at the time. There may be 
occasions when it would be to our advantage to use nonnuclear weap- 
ons. Because of this, no combat organization is equipped solely with 
nuclear weapons. Present plans call for the new type airborne divi- 
sion to be transportable entirely by air. The other two airborne 
divisions are organized similarly to infantry divisions and have the 
armor, antiaircraft artillery, and heavy bridging equipment neces- 
sary to fight in sustained combat. In an airborne operation, the 
armor and other heavy equipment which are not air-transportable 
would follow by ship. In this event the airborne division would not 
have a sustained combat capability but could perform a normal air- 
borne-type mission, relying on surprise to seize an impor tant objective 
and hold that objective until linkup by other forces is achieved. 

Mr. Deane. If a division had to fight with conventional weapons 
in a place similar to Korea, would it have to be transported and sup- 
plied by the Navy, and if so, does not that affect the degree of mobility 
of the Army ? 

Secretary Wirson. The combat elements with light equipment can 
be transported and initially supplied by air, but the heavier equip- 
ment would have to be transported by the Navy and as a practical 
matter the sustained supply support would also be provided by the 
Navy. Airlift is distinctly premium-type transportation which is 
used only where necessary. This problem is taken into account in 
our planning and in our deployments. 

Mr. Deanr. Is the Marine Cor ps to have an airborne division ? 

Secretary Witson. No. The Marine Corps does not require air- 
borne divisions to carry out its missions. 
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Mr. Deane. If not, then would you say that the value of mobility 
has not been applied to the Marine Corps ? r 

Secretary Wirson. On the contrary. The entire effort within the 
Marine Corps has been to increase mobility by decreasing weight and 
bulk beginning with the individual rifleman and reaching up through 
the entire combat struc ture. 

The perfection of the helicopter concept will permit the assault 
elements of an entire division to land, maneuver, and be supplied by 
helicopters. 


CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Deane. Have the roles and missions of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines been examined with regard to (a) their capabili- 
ties and limitations in fighting unlimited wars; (0) their capabilities 
and limitations in fighting a limited general war; (c) their capabilities 
and limitations in fighting small or limited wars? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. These factors are taken into consideration 
each time our military forces and programs are reviewed and revised. 
This problem is basic to our entire operation, and it is under study all 
the time. As I told the committee in my opening statement, I am 
requesting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military departments, in 
addition to their regular reviews, to make a special complete and care- 
ful evaluation of the size, n: ature, and composition of the forces likely 
to be required for the Nation’s security during the next 3 years. ‘The 
questions you have raised will, of course, again be considered in this 
new study. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY DETERRENT TO SMALL WARS 


Mr. Deane. Do you think it would be possible to develop a mili- 
tary deterr a to small wars which would compare in effectiveness 
with our nuclear deterrents to an all-out war? 

Secretary Wixson. The problem of deterring small wars cannot 
be considered separately from the problem of deter ring war generally. 
Nor can it be considered separately from our overall national security 
policies since it is not solely a military problem. 

We have long recognized in this country that the security of the 
free nations, both large and small, can best be achieved through a 
system of collective defense in which each nation contributes those 
forces and resources best adopted to its particular situation. Under 
this concept the United States for many years has been helping 
many of the free nations of the world not only to strengthen their 
military forces but also to strengthen their economic structures. 

This was necessary to the collective security of the free world 
because it is precisely those nations which are internally weak and 
disorganized that are most subject to subversion and local aggression. 
By helping these nations achieve economic stability and by helping 
them to equip and train the military forces needed for their internal 
security and for their effective participation in the collective defense, 
we help to deter small wars. 

But even with this help none of the smaller nations of the free 
world could by itself withstand a determined military aggression from 
the Communist bloc. It must rely, as we, ourselves, have to, on the 
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collective strength of the free world, not only to beat back any local 
aggression but to deter the aggressor from broadening the conflict 
into global war. So our capability to deter large wars also serve to 
deter small wars. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have the military answer to any type of mili- 
tary aggression that the Soviet Union might undertake ? 

Secretary Wirson. I believe I have partly answered this question in 
my reply to your preceding question. Considering our military pro- 
gram as a whole and the military forces of our allies in the free world, 
together with the other aspects of our national-security policy, I 
believe we are doing everything we can do in this respect. We havea 
well-balanced offensive-defensive force in being which we are con- 
stantly improving through the development and integration of new 
weapons, equipment, and techniques, and we are strengthening our 
reserve forces as a backup for these active forces. 

But I must say again that the Communist threat is not solely a 
military one and a purely military answer is not sufficient. 

Mr. Deane. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Mr. MeNeil. 

We will adjourn until 10’ o’clock tomorrow mor ning. 


Turspay. JANvuARY 31, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
our hearings. 
Mr. Secretary, we regret very much to take so much of your time, but 


I know that you understand our problem here, 
Mr. Flood, it is your turn to interrogate the witness. 
Mr. Froop. Good morning, Mr. Secretary. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to hand to 
the reporter a list of dates on which information was requested from 
the military department by the investigators of the Committee on 
Appropriations. In this document is listed the date on which the 
request was made and the date when the information was received. I 
would like for this to go into the record at this point, and I reserve the 
right to ask further questions. 

Mr. Manon. We will put it into the record, but at the point where 
we discuss this whole matter later on this morning, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would prefer that such information be inserted at 
this point but yield to the statement of the chairman, 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secret: ry, this is the year of Mozart, so I guess what 
you are hearing now are “variations upon a familiar theme.” It is 
going to be very difficult to ask you anything very original after the 
distinguished array of talent to which you have been subjected. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


As you know, we have had Admiral Radford “on board” for a 
couple of days, and, with particular reference to the air arm, I recall 





one of your earlier appearances here. You told us how seriously con- 
cerned you were, and we were, with the question of lead time on the 
production of military aircraft. You made quite a point, and. I think, 
very properly, that if you found time in the midst of this fantastic 
job you have, that was one thing you wanted to get your teeth into, if 
it was at all possible. 

Our information is: it is still just as bad a problem. Now, have 
you had any time on the side, or parenthetically, to get that one by 
the neck as an expert in that kind of thing? Have you ‘had any chance 
to play with it? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What, if anything, are you in a position to tell us? Is 
there improvement? Can there be in Government operations? What 
do you think? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you in a paragraph, or can you on the record, or do 
you care to indicate in what way the situation has improved, or in 
what way do you feel in the immediate years ahead we can look for a 
reduction, or improvement in lead time only? 

Secretary Wriison. There are two parts to it. First, there is the 
lead time on items in production that are well established and from 
which the bugs have been eliminated. The sources of supply are 
there, the parts are all identified and the job is tooled. Ina situation 
like that lead time does not need to be any greater ‘han the time 
required for ordering the raw materials and handling the paperwork 
and getting the product out. If you get too much on order too far 
ahead—with the rapid changes in technology that are going on—you 
are liable to order some things that 2 or 3 years later you might wish 
you had not ordered. In that category we have reduced the lead 
time to the point where we can keep the operation going very smoothly. 

The manufacturers would all like to have more orders on their 
books. The presidents of the companies would like to make a report 
to their stockholders and say, “I have 4 years’ business on the books.” 
They do not have to have that much. So in that area we are avoiding 
the commitment of money too far ahead in order to get the costs and 
the prices down a little bit, as we place additional orders. 

The other thing we have done is this: I have appointed a group, I 
did it several months ago, to make a special study of what could be 
done to speed up the production of new things. That is a different 
matter, and it involves the identification of the requirements, some 
general specifications of what the requirements are, for building the 
prototype model. 

First, they have to make drawings and sketches and someone has to 
make a commitment that they can “meet the specifications, or suggest 
to the military department that, if they change a specification here or 
there, they can make a better machine. Then the question is how many 
people do you get in on it and how much time do you spend in your 
studies before you start to make the item. Then there is the question 
of deciding what should be done and how long it should take. Once 
you decide on what you are going to do and how you can reduce the 
time that it takes to do it, you can shorten the lead time. So we are 
working on both parts of the problem. 
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As the Congressman said, I should be able to understand the prob- 
lem. Ihave worked a good bit on it personally and talked to — 
about it, including the manufacturers. So we do think that we can 
do better in the future. We think we have i improved the iinatiin a 
great deal up to now. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I am satisfied that with your peculiar genius that 
you brought to the Government because of your business experience, 
that would perhaps be the greatest single contribution in fact anyone 
in the Defense Establishment could make—a material improvement 
in the reduction of lead time. I know that you cannot run a Gov- 
ernment like you can your business for 1 million reasons, but if no 
other one thing #ere done, that would be a great monument to your 
Government service. 

PERSON NEL CEILING 


Now, let me direct your attention to your original statement. 1 
direct your attention, Mr. Secretary, to page 1 of your statement and 
that part thereof toward the bottom of the first page where you say 


The military personnel ceiling of approximately 2,906,000, plus certain spe- 
cialized Army and Navy personnel. 


I am concerned with the fact that is merely an authorized ceiling. 
Now, can you tell us how close to that ceiling 1s it the intention of the 
Department to come before the end of the fiscal year ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That depends, for the most part, on how well 
our 6 months’ reserve training program is going to develop. We 
have made provision in the ceiling stre ngth so that, if enough of the 
boys enlist in the program to fulfill the requirments, the authority is 


avuilable to provide the Army additional personnel to do the training. 
I think there are some 16,000 additional people that would be in- 
volved in this program. ‘There is always-this question of money for 
personnel since funds for this purpose are provided separately each 
year. You usually have a little left over because you do not quite dare 
run the operation down to the last two weeks and then not know 
whether you are going to have enough money to pay the men. but 
we can always ask for supplement: ul appropriations if the need de- 
velops. It would not amount to very much probably, and we hope 
we will not have to do it. We do not think w e will, but when we give 
the services new assignments and we do not give them the additional 
personnel, they are sort of unhappy about it, . because they have to go 
back and review and revise a whole lot of programs to get the needed 
pee sonnel. It is an inefficient way to do it—to pinch out a few men 
iere and there. 

The way that we are going to operate is this: If we have people 
on assignments where their ‘work is finished, we are going to take 
them out. Weare going to do that independently of new assignments. 
However, if additional personnel are needed for new assignments, 
we have the authority now to take care of the requirement. We have 
a little flexibility in the program. 

I would like to point out to you that the Air Force for almost 3 years 
has had a personnel ceiling considerably beyond the number of people 
they have actually used. Now all the services will have a little flexi- 
bility between the authorized ceiling and the number of people cur- 
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rently planned to be on board. We are trying to be factual and effi- 
cient about it and put the people in the r ight places to do the jobs that 
they are authorized to do. So we think we are in about the best shape 
ve have ever been on this matter. We are a little closer to knowing 
what we need and where We are going to put the people. We cannot’ 
completely fix the program because a part of it has to develop by 
evolution. 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. What do you think is going to happen to this so-called 
reserve program in the next fiscal period with which this budget is 
concerned. Do you think it is practical? Do you think it is possible / 
Do you think t his thing has any value at all, or if you do not, why do 
you not come up here this morning and say, “Mr. Mahon, this thing 
will not work; let us try some thing else. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to say this: We have not had the 
time to give it a fair trial. It is not wh: at we asked for originally, and 
it has many complications. There is one thing that amounts to an 
indefensible discrimination. We are asking the Congress to clear 
that up. That is where the boys that enlist in the 6 months’ program 
for the Federal Reserve get $50 a month and those that enlist for 
the training in the National Guard get $78 a month. We put them 
all in the same camps and they all do the same thing. 


FEDERAL STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


A long time age we adopted in this country a broad principle of 
equal pay for equal work. You cannot explain this differential to the 
boys. We are going to ask you to clear that up for us. I cleared one 
thing up just this last week, that is the troublesome problem of whose 
authority they were under during their training; whether they were 
being trained in Federal status or State status. That is sort of a 
technical argument, but it made trouble in the camps. I got that one 
cleared up. "T have issued an order, which I have the authority to do, 
and said that we were not going to accept anybody except in Federal 
status. 

Mr. Fuioop. Mr. Secretary, on this point of the dispute between 
the State adjutants general and your people, will you insert in this 
record at this point, “when you get around to it, a statement of this 
controversy which may or may not have been a tempest in a teapot, 
but it received great publicity, and a lot of people back in the States 
are upset as to this problem of dise ipline with Guard troops training 
with our 6 months’ regular reservists, and how you have disposed of 
it in the way you have now mentioned ? 

Secretary Wirson. I will insert a copy of my order. 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
January 27, 1956. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

In order to assure uniformity of training and discipline, all members of 
the National Guard or Air National Guard who volunteer for active duty for 
training for the purpose of basic training shall enter upon such training in 
Federal status. 

It is requested that immediate action he taken to implement the foregoing 
and that this otlice be furnished copies of implementing instructions before they 


are issued. 
C. E. WILSON. 
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I would just like to mention this: the National Guard is very 
happy, and has been in the past, to get men who served in the Army to 
enlist in the Guard. They appreciate the value of the training. The 
problem is simply to permit the man who is running the camp and i 
in charge of the people in it, to operate under we Il-established rules 
and regulations. It is not an excessively severe thing. It is the 
basic code of military justice that we use throughout our services 

Mr. Froop. I would like to yield to the gentleman from Kansas if 
he has any observations to make on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. My observation is simply this—actually when they 
go to their National Guard unit to these training ¢ amps, they are, and 
should be, under Federal control and under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. They are just the same as any National Guards- 
man being assigned to active Federal duty, and it is just that simple 
to me. 

Mr. Froop. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. This same thing would apply if they were sent 
down to Benning, so why would it “be any different in these 6 months’ 
camps ? 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear you say that. J agree. 

Secretary Witson. We have worked out a prac tical w ay to do it. 
The adjutants general of the States refer the men to us for training 
in a Federal status. This seems to work better all around and it has 
solved the problem. 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


Mr. Froop. I would like to say, directing your attention to that 
part of page 2 that has to do with your improv ed utilization of active 
duty personnel, that the Department, in my judgment, is to be com- 
plimented indeed because that has been a sore bone of contention around 
here a long time. That has been one of our pet peeves. Apparently 
vou people are squeezing everything you can out of that. I am sure 
you will continue with that. 


INCREASING COMBAT POWER 


Now, directing your attention to page 3 of the statement, in the 
middle of the page you say: 


The overall combat power of our Military Establishment will continue to 
grow, 

What does that mean? That isa flat statement. 

Secretary Witson. That means we plan on getting improved 
weapons into the services to replace older ones. It means also that 
we are making a great effort to get better trained people, cree ially 
in the technical area. That applies particularly in the Air Force, 
but also throughout the organization. To the degree we can do that. 
and we hope to do it and expect to do it and are doing it, we will 
have a more effective combat force. 

Mr. Froop. More power is a relative term, and I wonder if vou 
meant our increase in power will continue to grew relative to our exist 
ing power, and I guess that is so ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 





Mr. Fioop. Instead of an enemy power! You are referring to 
our own present power ‘ 
Secretary Wirtson. That is correct. 


MARINE CORPS REDUCTION 


Mr. Frioop. I direct your attention to page 4 of the statement, that 
part having to do with the Marine Corps, appearing in the second 
paragraph: 

While it may not upset you very much, I can make an understate- 
ment by saying that you people, and I think particularly you, may 
be very unh: appy about this thing because toward the end of last session 
the Congress, in its collective wisdom, decided that you people were 
wrong in attempting to reduce the Marine Corps. Now, you came 
in with a program of reduction for the Armed Forces which was 
your right, and we battled the question out. I opposed you right down 
the line as a matter of belief. You were successful in reference to the 
Army. You were successful in reference to the Navy. You were not 
successful in the Congress with reference to the Marines. 

How ever, the Speaker’ s gavel had hardly fallen until you issued a 
pronunci: ‘mento that regi ardless of what the C ongress h: id done, and 
because of your executive rights, you would persist in exercising your- 
self and fly in the face of the gods up here on the Hill, and that was 
that—you would not spend the 1 money. 

Now, I think that you made yourself quite clear. Would you do 
two things for me now? TI am curious about your thinking as to why 
you did that, and sec ondly, what was the result of what you did as of 
now. 

Secretary Wiison. Your description, Mr. Congressman, if I may 
say so, of what I did is not completely correct with regard to my 
consideration of the opinion of the House and the Senate as expressed. 
I may say that I was not conscious that you had any special hearings 
on this matter or that the Marines themselves were insisting they 
should have more people. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not aware that General Sheppard actually 
joined hands, to all intents and purposes, with General Ridgway as 
far as his corps was concerned? Did you not know that General 
Sheppard did not concur in the recommendations, or suggestions, from 
on high on this? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not at all conscious that he concurred in 
the recommendations of the Congress. 

Mr. Froop. i beg your pardon. Do you not know, as*a matter of 
fact, that General Sheppard recommended, as you know, a much 
higher number of marines? Let me say it this way: hé did not too 
willingly join the unanimity of that report on the marines? You 
know that that is true? 

Secretary Wiison. No; I do not. 

Mr. Froop. All right, proceed. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to tell you what I did. The original 
plan provided for the Marines to go down to 193,000. When Congress 
took this action I froze the Marine Cor ps at about where it was at 
the end of June, and said, instead of going ahead with the plan for 
further reduction, we would leave it where it was. Then I asked the 
Chiefs for a new review of what they thought the Marine Corps 
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strength should be for the fiscal year 1957, because if it was going on 
up again there was no sense in making a reduction in fiscal year 1956, 
It worked out very well with their recruiting program and their train- 
ing. It was a compromise that I thought was fair and right. That 
is what we did with the Marines. We did spend more money than we 
had planned. We did keep more marines in uniform. I think, after 
all, we have some responsibility to follow, insofar as possible, the 
collective advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So I did the best, I 
could with that difficult situation. I am not very conscious of any 
particular wind blowing over it. I would like to tell you on the 
record that I think the Marines are a very great outfit. I think the 
right thing was done and the right thing is being done now. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me inquire: I do not want to create the impression 
that I am worrying this bone, but I am concerned about a state of 
mind, or a procedure at the Joint Chiefs and Secretary level. 

This problem may do as well as any other to examine it. You said 
to me you are totally unaware that General Sheppard, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, did not concur and did not approve 
and did not agree with this reduction. Now, you are aware that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, by act of Congress, sits with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when problems concerning the corps are before 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, General Sheppard advised me he did sit with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Secretary Wiuson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. When this problem was being considered. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that you, as Secretary of Defense, 
knowing of this controversy—or you should have known of the atti- 
tude of the corps—did you not at any time feel it incumbent upon you 
to inquire of the Commandant of the corps as to what his opinion 
was with reference to the reduction in the corps personnel at that 
time ? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to refer to what I said last year. 

Mr. Fxioop. Well, Mr. Secretary, you have the right to refer to any- 
thing you wish. But my question is very clear. I would like a direct 
answer to the questtion and then you can refer at length. 

Secretary Wiison. I, of course, talked to General Sheppard in- 
formally a number of times about many things. I had every reason 
to believe that the statements that I made to the committee about the 
first of February were correct, correct on the basis of the papers that 
were presented to me by the Joint Chiefs and from what Admiral 
Radford told me. 

Mr. FiLoop. What were the papers and what did the Admiral say, 
especially with regard to the reduction in the force of the Marines? 

Secretary Wirson. The papers that were presented to me were 
papers from the Joint Chiefs, and there had been a previous paper, a 
study that was called the “New Look.” Everybody involved had 
signed it. I saw the signatures. I had this paper which showed no 
split or difference of opinion. I did not actually attend that part cu- 
lar meeting of the Joint Chiefs. I have the right to do it, but I do 
not. do it very often. I had every reason to think that the recom- 
mendation was unanimous at the time. 
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Mr. Froop. Then, in view of that statement, am I to understand 
that at no time were you aware of any controversy within the Joint 
Chiefs, or the attachés of your office, with reference to the reduction 
of Marine Corps personnel at this time ? 

Secretary Wirson. There is always some difference of opinion over 
important matters in any group of men working on them. There 
is always a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Froop. That is a platitude. I want to know whether or not 
it was so in the case of which we speak. 

Secretary Witson. In this particular case, if a man feels strongly 
enough about it then there is a disagreement. If there is no disagree- 
ment stated you have the right to believe that the men are in agree- 
ment and everything considered this is the right thing to do. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretay, I am still interested in an answer to my 
question. My question is very clear and there is no reason why you 

cannot answer it. To the best of your recollection, of course, were 
you aware at the time of this controversy of any serious difference; 
of opinion within the Joint Chiefs of St: aff as far as General Shep- 
pard is concerned over the reduction of personnel in the Marine 
Corps. 

Secretary Wiison. I was not conscious of any such business, period. 
And the General, if he wanted to, could have come to me and called 
my attention to it, because my door is always open. He could have 
done it formally in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which he 
has a right to attend. He could have put in a negative opinion or a 
split opinion. He did not. 

Mr. Fioop. He did not. That disposes of the General’s phase of it. 

Do I understand because of the paper that had been presented to 
you with reference to all branches, and before you made any report, 
whatever report you made, you did not inquire ‘of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, you did not inquire of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
you did not inquire of the Chief of the Air, and you did not inquire 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corns—gentlemen, are you satis 
fied? You let the record speak for itself ? 

Secretary Witson. Which year are you talking about now? 

Mr. Fvioop. Last year. 

Secretary Wison. I was conscious last year that General Ridg- 
way particularly was dissatisfied and said so before the committee. 
: think that I should refer to ex: actly what I said about this, if T 

‘an find it quickly. 

Mr. Froop. There is no hurry. 

Secretary Witson. I read it to the committee on the first day I was 
here. , 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Ww hile we are looking for it, I would like to be as helpful as I can. 
The basic papers on what we called the long pull were worked out in 
the summer and fall of 1953, and, when we made the proposals for 
the 1955 budget, I thought that they were based on a unanimous posi- 
tion, and Admiral Radford has told you gentlemen the same thing. 
When we came to the 1956 budget, I did receive split paners. The 
matter was finally resolved at the White House when the Chiefs were 
present. The President took the responsibility, as Commander in 
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Chief, of resolving the differences and the split papers, and so forth, 
and he decided what should be done. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you present ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I was present. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you are permitted by protocol, will you de 
scribe that scene, how the division arose, what the division was, and 
how it was disposed of 4 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force was completely satisfied with 
their personne! ceiling and had no objection at all. The Navy and 
the Marine Corps would have liked to have a few more people. The 
Army wanted to have a much bigger force, as peel by General 
Ridgway. The President authorized 35,000 people more than were 
included in the or iginal planning. We settle this sort of thing year 
by year, and we usually have a tentative plan for the next year. ‘The 
Joint Chiefs made a recommendation to me how those people should 
be spread among the services—25,000 for the Army, 7,000 for the 
Navy, and 3,000 for the Marines. After the Commander in Chief 
spoke, as far as I was concerned, that was it. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know what you mean by “after the Commander 
in Chief spoke.” 

Secretary Winson. After he said, “resolved.” He has the authority 
to decide what the administration should recommend and the Defense 
Department should do. 

Mr. Frioop. Then whatever situation arose, as far as you were con 
cerned, before that time was disposed of that minute by direct order 
of the Commander in Chief in your presence ¢ 

Secretary Wirison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froon. That included the reduction of the Marine Corps of 
which we spoke, is not that it? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Subsequent to the : act of Congress, which disagreed with 
the Commander in Chief, what transpired when the question of imple 
menting the act of Congress arose? Who then decided that the act 
of Congress would be ignored, or frustrated, you or the Commander 
in Chief ? 

Secretary Wixson. I did. 

Mr. Fioop, You recommended to the Commander in Chief, I 
presume? 

Secretary Witson. No. I told him what I had done and he did 
not object. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, that raises a question. Just exactly what did 
you do? 

Secretary Wutson. I froze the Marines at their then current 
strength. 

Mr. Froop. W hy? 

Secretary Witson. Because I thought it was the right thing to do. 

Mr. Fioop. You thought 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And in your capacity as Secretary of Defense, you felt 
that was a proper exercise of your function ? 

Secretary Witson. I did. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you think of the act of Congress, the legis 
lative branch of the Government, and the Appropriations Committee / 





Secretary Witson. I gave it consideration to the extent of not going 
ahead with our original plan to reduce the Marine Corps strength to 
193,000, I froze it at 205,000. I also had a recommendation from 
the Joint Chiefs on what that strength should be. I had to give that 
consideration also. 

Mr. Froop. Did you consult the Attorney General of the United 
States, or the Chief Counsel for the Department of Defense to resolve 
a very ancient and extremely delicate constitutional point as to 
whether the executive or the legislative branch of the Government 
under the circumstances should determine the armed strength of the 
American forces ¢ 

Secretary Wuirson. I did not. The matter was discussed in the 
Pentagon, as I recall, with the General Counsel, who advised me. I 
did not request any formal opinion from the Attorney General. 


Mr. Fioop. You did not. 


AIR TANKERS 


Now, I direct your attention to page 4 of your statement again, that 
part in the middle dealing with the B-36 wings and the B- 52 jets. 
This may be in too much detail for you. You may want to refer us 
to General Twining, and if you do I will not object. 

I would like to know what is the condition of your air tankers with 
reference to the B—52’s, or you want to leave that to General Twining ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think it would be better to leave that to Gen- 
eral Twining. He could go into more detail. While I know in gen- 
eral about the problem and made a trip to Boeing and looked at the 
tankers, as well as other projects, General Twining can certainly 
give you more detail. That is how I would like to have it. 


ATOMIC CANNON 


Mr. Fioop. On the same page you make reference to the 280-milli- 
meter gun. This may be off the record, but that is up to you. That 
isour atomic gun. We have several batteries in Europe. 

My information is that this gun is now no longer in production. 
You have abandoned produc tion of this rifle; is that right, or is that 
classified? I would like to know. This famous and highly publi- 
cized and much discussed field piece which is going to revolutionize 
ground warfare in the atomic age we have abandoned, is that right? 

Secretary Wison. I do not “know that we have abandoned it. 

Mr. Fioop. We have stopped production. 

Secretary Wirson. If we have stopped production, it was on the 
recommendation of the Army. Presumably, they have a more com- 
plete answer to the problem. 

Mr. FLoop. That is interesting. Let us come back to my question— 
have we abandoned production of the rifle, if you know ? 

Mr. MeNett. I believe the initial requirement, as stated by the 
Army, has been filled, and, therefore, there is no need to continue 
production of that item. 

Mr. Froop. So if we have abandoned production, it is for that 
reason, and not any other? 
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Mr. McNet. I believe that that is correct. It was not stopped sud- 
denly; it was not killed. There was an initial plan for equipping 
a certain number of units and this has been completed. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is not the result of obsolescence, or a lack of confi- 
dence in the rifle, not the result of anything except having met the 
requirement at this time ?¢ 

Mr. McNet. Having met the requirement, we stopped production. 
There was only a need for a limited number of them. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure that is it, and if the records show so, I think 
it is important we show that in the record, because that is causing a lot 
of unhappiness and talk in Europe. 

This may not be for you, Mr. Secretary, unless you have a paragraph 
on it. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


I would like to know to what extent you make a point of it in your 
original statement on page 5. You refer to the matter in which you 
are tying the Reserve components into civil defense. That, of course, 
has great public interest—not as much as it should, but considerable. 
To what extent are you tying the Reserve component into civil- 
defense functions, if you are aware of that, or should we leave that to 
someone else? I am sure that you know something about it since you 
mentioned it. 

Secretary Wirtson. Well, we all recognize that if we were so un- 
fortunate as to get into a war and our country were to be bombed, that 
the National Guard in the different States and localities would have a 
great responsibility as part of the civil defense in maintaining law 
and order and in helping the people as best they could—just like we 
do in any disaster in peacetime. The governors of the States usually 
move in and ask the Guard to help. We have done it in recent flood 
emergencies. We even did it in Europe to help the Netherlands when 
their dikes broke down during the big storm. That is recognized 
as a normal kind of thing to do, and has been so recognized in the 
past. It has been done many times. The possibilities of need might 
be much greater than we can see now—I would not say probabilities 
but possibilities. I think that is enough for me to say about it. I 
am conscious of the problem. Civil defense does not happen to be a 
part of my responsibility, but to cooperate with civil defense is a part 
of my responsibility. 

Mr. Foon. Let us leave it this way: I inquired of you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, because this is your affirmative statement to this committee—you 
prefer to inject this in the statement, and I construe it to be a very 
important statement or you would not have mentioned it. 

Now, what you have told us is pretty generally true in a vague sort 
of way. 

What I want to know is, are you aware, or is there within your com- 
mand any awareness—and if there is so, I would like at this point in 
the record to have a comprehensive statement made by your subordi- 
nates—to the plans and the extent that you plan to coordinate the 
Army or the defense reserve forces with the civil-defense components ? 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interject a suggestion there? 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Two of the most outstanding examples of incorporat- 
ing the Reserve in our national defense are the use of the Air National 





Guard units on active duty 24 hours a day in various parts of the 
country in their fighter interceptors, plus the incorporation of the 
National Guard units manning the antiaircraft batteries. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Scrivner, that is actually military tactics, military 
defense. 

I have in mind more pure civilian defense, whatever it is in this 
country. I took for granted they had thought something up. 1 
would like to know what it is. I rather suspect they have not thought 
up very much, but, whatever they have, I would like to know what 
they are thinking about, and if they have not thought very much about 
it, it is a great idea. I would like to see them do quite a good deal 
with it. What, I do not know, but it is theoretically sound. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, perhaps it would clarify things if I repeat 
what I said. I said that certain elements of the Reserve forces are 
assigned missions in support of continental defense. In addition, 
we are moving ahead in our plans for utilization of the Reserve forces 
in suport of civil defense should an attack occur against the United 
States. 

Mr. Froop. That is an excellent statement. I suspect it means 
practically nothing at all. What I want to find out is, to what extent 
have you planned anything on the basis of it¢ Theoretically, it is 
precise. 

Secretary Witson. I will make a statement on the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I would prefer to have your technical experts 
insert a rather more comprehensive statement, if there is one. I am 
interested in definitive statements on this very important thing, be- 
cause I think it is a great idea. 


(The information is as follows:) 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROGRAM IN SUPPORT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense has always had a keen and active interest in the 
development of a sound and effective civil-defense program for this Nation with 
a full realization that civil defense and military defense complement each other. 

A directive, issued by the Secretary of Defense in January 1952, assigned 
principal responsibility for affording military support to civil defense to the 
Department of the Army. At the same time, the Departments of the Navy and 
the Air Force were directed to assist the Department of the Army in providing 
such support. To assure effective operations, this responsibility was decentralized 
to the Continental Armies within the United States. To further facilitate flexibie 
and tangible action in an emergency, the boundaries of the civil-defense regions 
were established on the same pattern as those of the Army areas. All these major 
military commanders are directed to respond to the request of regional civil- 
defense administrators for emergency assistance with both manpower and ma- 
terial to the fullest extent possible without jeopardizing the fulfillment of their 
military responsibility. 

Although in wartime, the Military Establishment has as its primary mission 
the military defense of the Nation, we are fully aware that support to civil 
authorities with all the facilities that can be spared is a necessary task within 
the military mission. In the event of a massive surprise attack on this Nation 
which might come prior to the federalization of National Guard troops, it is 
probable that many of these troops would remain available to the governors 
under State authority to support their own communities in disaster situations. 
In addition, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 will facilitate the more realistic 
building up and development of effective, well organized, well trained, and 
equipped Reserve units which will be automatically dispersed in all the prin- 
cipal communities from coast to coast. Similarly, in the event of a sudden 
emergency many of these Reserve units will be available to civil defense to assist 
in the restoration of civilian facilities and capabilities. 
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Many aspects of normal military training are invaluable in the type of opera- 
tions that will be necessary to meet disaster. Examples are training in mass 
feeding, communications, transportation, first aid, traffic control, and the like. 
In addition, the Secretary of Defense issued a directive last August increasing 
the emphasis on preparations to support civil authorities in emergencies and 
directing that training of all Federal Reserve and active-duty units should be 
oriented toward the civil defense support task. Under this directive the military 
training programs of all the services will henceforth include training in the civil- 
defeuse function. 

The Army also has been requested to study the feasibility of giving mobiliza- 
tion assignments in civil defense to selected officers of the Standby Reserve 
and to consider the practicability of creating civil-defense units in the Standby 
Reserve to give support in the areas in which they live and work. 

In summary, the Department of Defense has consistently planned to afford 
support to civil defense to the extent that it can do so and still fulfill its primary 
mission. Our capacity to fulfill this task is increasing by the building of a 
more effective Reserve force and the training of both Regular and Reserve forces 
is being revised to render this support more effectively. 


COMBAT-VEHICLE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Now, Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to the next 
to the last par: agraph on page 7, wheten you say that with regard 
to the procurement of combat vehicles, trucks, and so forth, you would 
use a smaller percentage thereof because the requirements have been 
largely met. 

Now, General “Slim Jim” Gavin spent a great deal of time before 
the Army panel outlining the fascinating and ver y dramatic proposed 
elements in mobile equipment for the new Army, the New Look, the 
atomic-age Army, all kinds of thissas and thatsas of armed vehicles, 
and there were charts and pictures, and it was all very exciting. That 
was 6 months ago. Do I understand that is now abandoned under the 
language in that paragraph ? 

Secretary Wiison. No. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop, At your very high level—and this may be off the rec- 
ord—have you engaged in any conversations with the National Secu- 
rity Counc il—and, of ao you cannot report that if you have— 
but at the Joint Chief level, or any other level of that rarified atmos- 
phere with reference to the fact that the entire continental system 
based on the Nike components is now obsolescent long before it is 
completed ¢ ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I want to be helpful in this business. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. We know that problem. It is always present in your 
job. I think that you are doing the best you can with what you have 
at hand in this continental defense system. I merely want to be as- 
sured, or reassured, that you are aware of no “oimmick” that some- 
body is carrying around on his wrist, some long-haired thing that is 
going to knock out our continental defense system as we are building 
it now. You are aware of no such “gimmick,” are you? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know of any such thing. 
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ARMY AIR WING 


Mr. Fioop, What is your personal opinion, as topman in this show, 
with reference to the development of an Army air wing? You know 
what the Army wants and why they want it. What do you know 
about it ? 

Secretary Witson. There is a study being made of that right now 
by the Joint Chiefs. I would not care to comment on it until I have 
the facts before me. 


POLICY OF HANDLING BRAINWASHING AND PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, one of the questions which caused this 
committee grave concern last year, and the Nation grave concern last 
year, is the maner in which the Department of Defense, and the three 
branches differed on the hi andling of brainwashing and prisoners of 
war. 

That became a great moral issue in the Nation. I am surprised that 
this matter has not been met head on by you. I am surprised that the 
Army handles the problem one way, the Air Force handles it another, 
and we have as many different handlings of this terrible problem as 
there are branches of the service. That shocks me a little bit. I think 
it does the Nation. We would think by this time it would have been a 
major matter of concern to you. Has it been? Have you evolved 
apolicy? What is going to happen ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. I appointed a very fine committee to re- 
view the whole matter and make some progress in the areas you are 
talking about. The disciplining of men by their respective services 
has long been the responsibility of those services. This was some- 
thing of a new problem. I think that a good policy and philosophy 
in regard to it, a most complete one, has been worked out. I am not 
conscious at the present time of any trouble in this area. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that? Do you mean within the 
services ? 

Secretary Wiuson. I think the problem is being resolved in a very 
satisfactory manner. I have not had any recent flack about it. I 
could put the whole report in the minutes if you would like. 

Mr. Fioop. That can be decided upon by you and the chairman. I 
am confronted with a state of mind. You give me the very definite 
impression that, by merely appointing this distinguished committee, 
this problem, as far as you are concerned, is, or will thereby be, resolved. 

Are you not aware of the magnitude of this problem in the mind of the 
average citizen throughout the country? Do you have any idea what 
the people are thinking about it? 

Secretary Wirson. I certainly do. 

Mr. Froop. You do? 

Secretary Wirson. Certainly I do. 

Mr. Froop. And I think you are also aware this responsibility is 
certainly not entirely that of the Department of Defense. There is 
much more to this than the the armed services. This goes back into 
the families and the churches and the schools and ever ything else. It 
is just not your baby, but that part of the baby that is yours you feel 
is resolved, and that a policy is established ? 
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Secretary Witson. | think a policy is established and the matter is 
being resolved, and in an underst: anding and reasonable manner, as 
much as is possible with such a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, the oracle has spoken. There is no sense in kicking 
this thing around. May Is say, for what it is worth, that I get the 
impression that you are not quite as sensitive to this kind of thing as 
perhaps some of us are; but there are reasons for that. 

Secretary Wixson. I am sorry if you feel that way about it, because 
contrary to what you say I am very sensitive to the situation and 
understand completely the great difficulties involved. I had a long 
personal talk with General Dean, with nobody else but the two of us 
present. I have talked to quite a few people about it. I have spent 
a great deal of time on it. I knew it was an important matter, cer- 

tainly. It had to do with morale and the basic responsibilities that 
people have to their country in wartime. That is a serious matter. 

This committee which I appointed not only listened to the military 
people who had had some experience in the matter, but also listened to 
civilians and expert psychologists, and so forth, and did the very best 
they could to do a sound job for the country. 

I think, as long as you have brought it up, Mr. Congressman, and it 
is an important ‘matter , I should like to put that committee’s report 
into your minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of defense, after what I have said, I think 
you have a right to. 

(The above reports were supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Fioop. I would be pleased, if you found it desirable, to have you 
implement a reply to what I have said personally, in any way you see 
fit, because I assure you, sir, this is one incident in the last few years 
which has made our foundations tremble in this Nation. We have run 
into something we never knew before too publicly. Something hap- 
pened. That is not your fault, but you are dealing now with a very 
basic problem. I certainly trust that you are aware of it, as you say 
you are. 

Secretary Wiison. The treatment of prisoners of war has been quite 
a problem all through the centuries, if you read the history of what has 
ae done at various times and how inhumanly prisoners have been 

‘eated. The Geneva Convention was supposed to cover that. The 
Tees never quite subscribed to it. 


PRESERVICE MOTIVATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am dealing with two different things, 
including something before the treatment of prisoners of war. I am 
touching upon a subject which has to do with the indoctrination— 
which is a bad word—of our own soldiers and future soldiers, before 
they become prisoners of war, and the treatment thereafter among 
nations, They are two extremely different things. 

Secretary Witson. I would like, if I may, to put a statement in the 
record on the matter. 

Mr. Fioop. I would be pleased if you would, and I think the country 
would be glad to see it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The Secretary of Defense has provided the following training guidance to the 
services : 
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“TRAINING AND EDUCATION GUIDE IN SUPPORT OF THE CopE or CoNpucT 


“FOR ALL MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


“This training is to be conducted under the normal training systems of the 
services, information and education programs, auxiliary agencies associated with 
the Department of Defense, special courses of instruction as required by each 
service, and by realistic field exercises and maneuvers, 

“Scope and objective.-—General motivation and education throughout the 
careers of all servicemen to prepare them for combat and to increase their re- 
sistence to enemy exploitation. 

“Instruction should be directed to: 

“(a) The Code of Conduct—its purpose and meaning. 

“(b) Development of resistance to enemy political and economic indoc- 
trination through education in the basic truths and advantages of our demo- 
cratic institutions as opposed to the fallacies of communism. 

“(c) A knowledge and appreciation of national, service, and unit history 
and traditions. 

*““(d) Motivation of the individual toward our national aims as opposed 
to those of the enemy. 

“(e) Character guidance and encouragement of religious beliefs.” 

The services have intensified their training efforts. The fact that each man 
has had the meaning and purpose of the code explained to him is attested in 
individual service records. Additional emphasis has been required in training 
exercises and maneuvers. Orientation periods devoted to the aims and ideals 
of Americanism as opposed to communism have taken on new life. Information 
and education programs are being reoriented with a view to atded effectiveness. 
The entire inservice training program is receiving renewed emphasis. 

But to create in a man the kind of faith that will enable him to live up to the 
code in the extremity of bitter circumstances requires much more than the 
training he can be given after he enters service. Faith is learned in depth— 
from a sum total of a man’s remembered years in the home, church, and school. 
Hence, the Secretary of Defense decided to lead the way in arousing support 
from the heart and conscience of all America. The following directive was 
issued to this end: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 18, 1955. 
Nemorandum for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. and P.). 
Subject : Pre-Service Motivational Training. 

I am advised by the Defense Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War there 
is much disturbing evidence that some United States prisoners of war in Korea 
lacked the ability to combat and withstand Communist distortion of the ideals of 
democracy upon which our Nation was founded, and which are the basis of the 
American way of life. This failure, it is believed, proceeds from a lack of basic 
education not only in our national traditions, aims, and ideals, but also in the 
underlying doctrine, techniques, and fallacies of communism. 

This deficiency obviously lessened their resistance to Communist attempts at 
ideological indoctrination and exploitation for purposes of propaganda. While 
it has long been our experience as a Nation, that contact between our nationals 
and those of other countries has generally resulted in a desire on the part of 
the latter to adopt American ideals of freedom and democracy, Korea furnished 
some uninspiring examples of Americans succumbing to enemy propaganda and 
subscribing to Communist doctrines. 

It is recognized that moral character and firm beliefs in our American wavy of 
life are largely formed prior to entry into service. It would appear that the 
in-service information program might properly be extended to preservice training 
as a part of existing Reserve training programs in educational and religious 
organizations. Liaison between the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and boards of education might also be useful in stimulating cooperative 
pub'ic support of this program. 

It is, therefore, desired you initiate a series of exploratory conferences with 
representatives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to determine 
the feasibility of developing more effective preservice training in our American 
way of life, and in dispelling the cloud of mystery and dread of the unknown 
which has surrounded Communist strategy and ideology. It is considered that 
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valuable assistance to this program will be obtainea chrough contact with 
representatives of industry, labor, and agriculture. 
C. E. WILSON. 


Response was enthusiastic and gratifying. In addition to various agencies of 
Government, civic bodies, organized labor, and leaders from all segments of 
America offered assistance. The job now became one of providing purposeful 
precepts to unify and guide these efforts. 

Militant liberty was designed to fill this void. This concept analyzes and 
contrasts the conflicts between communism and the free world as they affect the 
individual. . Military liberty is now a companion to the code of conduct, the 
guide for in-service training and is gaining public interest and support. 

(A copy of the militant liberty concept is attached for information of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Now, this is an old chestnut with me, but I arise to the 


bait, because you took it out early in the hearing. 
AID TO DISTRESSED ECONOMIC AREAS 


In an unguarded moment you said something about how well you 
have taken care of the distressed economic areas. That would have 
better remained unsaid. 

Secretary Witson. Where did I say that, sir? 

Mr. Froop. Well. sometime during the course of these festivities 
ina reply to some other thing you said that. It is not in your af- 
firmative statement. I looked at that, believe me, with great care. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, this is a very difficult problem. This injects 
American sectional problems and a lot of other historic things, out 
there are a number of Members of C ongress from a dozen to 15 States 
who are touched very intimately by this distressed economic problem 
in their districts. Despite the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
which I understand in the last 2 days indicates that nothing should 
be done about these areas, that we would be better off w ithout them— 
so says the chamber of commerce—*Just wipe them off the map,” I 
want you to know that every civilian Secretary for about 10 years, 
your predecessors and you and all the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and every- 
body from the elevator operators up at the Pentagon has tried to do 
something about this thing, but nothing happens. 

I understand that there is a great responsibility in the Congress to 
pass laws. That we have not done. So the basic proslem I think 
is that of the Congress. You cannot do anything about that. But 
within the existing Jaws and within the existing regulations on pro- 
curement, based upon the existing laws, it is my flat opinion that under 
no circumstances can it be fairly said that the powers that be in your 
area have made, with rare exceptions, full bona fide efforts to attack 
these economic cancers. 

I do not say that they can solve them, but I do not feel, with this 
plethora of procure ment and dollars and aid, that you have tried ma- 
terially. I donot know what chance you have had to get at this thing, 
but it is no minor issue. 

Secretary Witson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I think what I said 
here the other da ty was that I simply recognized it was one of our 
problems, one of our problems in procurement. I am personally very 
sympathetic to it, in spite of what you seem to think. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no; I do not say you are not sympathetic to it, of 
course. 
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Secretary Witson. As a matter of fact, talking about that matter 
is the way I got in the “bird dog” trouble. 

Mr. Froop. For heaven’s sake, let us not do that again. 

Secretary Witson. I would just like to tell you what I think is in- 
volved in this. The Government has some responsibility in it. The 
manufacturers and community leaders and the local people have some 

responsibility in it. And the individuals directly involved have some 
responsibility in it, also, to the extent of trying to find some better 
jobs for themselves or even moving, if necessary. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt ? 

This kind of statement should be on the record. You sincerely be- 
lieve this. Iam sure you believe what you are saying. To some extent 
I agree. I think, in response to a very serious cha arge that I made, 
you should make this kind of reply. There is nothing the matter 
with it, if you feel it. 

Secretary Witson. The only reason I wanted it taken off the record 
was that I did not want to stir up the “bird dog” business. 

Mr. Froop. I agree with that. 

Off the record again. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am personally grievously concerned 
with this lack of success in getting the Government to materially aid 
in this problem. I speak of areas where the local leaders have ail but 
exhausted themselves and their potentials to help themselves in a way 
which even you could not reasonably criticize. 1 speak of areas where 
as high as 50,000 out of a 350,000 population have left the area over 
a period of 10 years, with their families still remaining behind. I 
speak of areas where there is a vast potential of unemployed male 
labor, of the most. desirable and effective kind, in various areas which 
are not being utilized; and that is a great waste. There is nothing 
worse than a waste of manpower. 

For reasons that are entirely beyond our comprehension in these 
areas the Government—not just this administration but a series of 
administrations and a series of Defense Department leaders—has re- 
fused and/or failed to move in with direct attack, which if they had 
so done would have eliminated these problems at least by 50 percent. 

Now, I know that you cannot say to private industry, “Build your 
plant there.” 

You cannot do that. You do not want to do it. I am not sure 
we want that kind of thing done. Under this form of government 
vou are limited. 

But there are things that can be done, if the desire were deep. If 
the realization of the problem were as clear as it is supposed to be, it 
is inexplicable why this condition persists without more direct effort. 

The establishment of certain Government facilities in various of 
these areas, one ing up to 3,000 or 4,000 men in a facility, on the 
average of 314 employees to service 1, would mop up 75 percent of 
the existing tne surplus pool in many, many places. Rarely has 
that been done. 

You have your theory of decentralization for defense reasons. The 
best proof in the world that you are not carrying that out intelligently 
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is the manner in which you persist in establishing new industrial 
complexes in greatly congested industrial and production areas, ig@nor 
ing these other possibilities. It is hard to follow these great state- 
ments of policy sometimes, if you come from one of those distressed 
areas. 

I want to assure you, sir, you are most ineffectual—and when I say 
“vou” I mean the ‘defense people are most ineffectual if they have 
really meant to meet this problem with the exception of certain indi- 
viduals who always try anything 

Now let us consider the existing situation having to do with con- 
tracting. 

There has developed, as I am sure you know, a situation in whic 
prime contractors have practically abandoned subcontracting in the 
great Defense Establishment. A few years ago you told us your suc- 
cor was in subcontracting, to get sufficient contracts and go to work. 

“Here is a book of where to get them. Here are our primes.” 

You did a great job of telling us where to get subcontracts. Now 
we find out that prime contractors have decided to abolish the whole 
theory of subcontracting. It is better to do it themselves, because 
when they do they get the advantage of that 10 percent on direct labor, 
against which they write off their overhead, and they do not want sub 
contracts, and it is impossible for us to get anywhere near them any 
more. 

Secretary Witson. There is no justification, Mr. Congressman, for 
the statement that subcontracting has been abandoned. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is an extreme statement. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, it certainly is— 

And that we do not encourage the contractors to do it; because 
we do. 

So far as placing business in those areas is concerned, we stretch it 
all we can. There is a law on the books which says that we cannot 
pay higher prices to do it. I assure you personally I recognize it is 
a problem. We are doing the best we can with it. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think so. Unless you want—and I am sure 
you do not, for nobody else does 

Secretary Witson. Do you advocate paying a premium for i 

Mr. Fioop. I think so by all means. 

Secretary Wirson. Then you ought to get the law changed. 

Mr. Fioop. I said that. That is not your fault. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was under the impression, Mr. Secretary, when 
the move was made to relieve the unemployment situation in Detroit, 
that contracts were let at a markup of some 214 percent in order 
accommodate that requirement. 

Secretary Winson. I have never known of that. Furthermore, | 
do not think that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is an erroneous concept, to say that the contracts 
had not been directed geographically. I know of four different case 
where production contractors have been tol ld, “You either get away 
from this area or you do not get the contract. . 

Mr. Manion. The Secretary wants to make a reply to that. 

Secretary Wirson. I am not conscious of paying a premium for 
any business since I have been in the Defense Department, but we 
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have tried to help the people in those areas to qualify, if they possibly 
can. We have worked at it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that is true. 

Secretary Wixson. As long as that law is on the books I do not 
think the Defense Department should be criticized for not placing 
contracts at high costs in order to get a new business ectablished 
where the people really do not have the know-how. They are good 
workmen, but they do not know the particular business. I do not 
think we should be criticized for it. 

{f you want to take it up in the Congress and get the law changed 
and let us pay up to 10 percent more, that is a different thing. 

_When it comes to some foreign business I have taken the responsi- 
bility of putting business in so-called labor-distress areas at a premium 
as against buying from foreign sources but I cannot do it in dis- 
crimination against our own people. 


MATCHING BID PROGRAM TO ASSIST DISTRESSED AREA 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I have absolved you from any lack of 
law. That is not your fault. I know that. There are some grave 
constitutional questions I have examined on my bill to give 5-percent 
differentials in these cases. This has been going on for years. IT am 
aware of that. 

Let me tell you this: This you people did do. I think it was wrong 
and a great injury. If you restore it you can be of considerably 
great help. My opinion is that there is great resistance within this 
present thinking to doing anything actively about these things. I 
think there is an attitude that prevails that these distressed areas are 
poor relations; they would be much better off if we put them on a train 
and moved them someplace where we could take care of them. This is 
bad economics, to try to mop these things up in such a way. 

I have a strong feeling that that is more than mere conversation. 
Let me say this: There was a regulation under the last administration, 
and I know that there was, because the first draft of it was in my 
handwriting, and it was adopted by the administration with great 
suecess. That was the matching-bid program. That did a lot of 
good for a lot of people in these areas. Your administration saw fit, 
for reasons best known to yourselves, to abandon the so-called match- 
ing-bid operation. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, as far as I know we have not 
changed our policy at all. It is still in effect if it ever was in effect. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, permit me to assure you you had better 
check better advice. It has been abandoned for some time. 

Secretary Witson. This might be a detail of something that hap- 
pened that I do not know about, but as far as [ know the same policies 
are in effect for subcontratcing, and the policy of affording a special 
opportunity to manufacturers in the distressed areas to bid on defense 
contracts is being followed. I think it is sound. I have no mental 
reservation about it at all. 

Asa mater of fact, we are doing everything we can in that direction. 
Now, it is a difficult problem. If anybody has any workable sugges- 
tions to make, 1 would be glad to have them. If you want to change 
the laws and are able to get the Congress to make these changes, I 
will certainly follow them. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, we have some other matters. If you will 
yield we can take them up. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; but I must do this on the record: 

Mr. Secretary, I cannot permit this record to continue as it now is 
without saying this: What was known as the matching-bid program 
in defense procurement contracts, to which I refer, is no longer the 
condition that exists in your Department. You have abolished that. 
For a long time there was nothing at all to take its place. 

Very rec cently vou have substituted what you describe as a set-aside 
program. It is not the same thing. It is not remotely the same thing. 
But when you say that the same system of matching- -bid procurement 
exists that heretofore existed, that is not the fact. 

Secretary Witson. Well, you may be using a phrase to define some- 
thing that Iam not quite conscious of. 1 would like to look it up and 
make a reply for the record. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this final question before I yield to the 
chairman. Will you insert at this point in the record your reasons 
why you will not return to the so-called matching-bid program to 
which I refer’ If the terminology is not clear to you, it is very clear 
to your procurement people. I would like to know at this time w hy you 
have abandoned the matching-bid program as an aid to distressed 
areas, and why you will not reinstitute it at this time / 

Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marion. That is an answer to be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Please supply the answer. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As the result of sentiments expressed in congressional debates during the 
closing session of the Congress in August 1953, the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
after general agreement had been reached among all interested Government 
agencies, requested the Department of Defense to suspend immediately the use of 
the bid-matching procedure for defense procurement. Under this purchasing 
procedure the Department of Defense would solicit bids from all interested firms 
nationwide and then, if the lowest bid was not submitted by a firm in a labor- 
surplus area, provide firms in such labor-surplus areas an opportunity to match 
the lowest bid and win the contract award. This practice of depriving a firm 
of a contract on which it had, in good faith, submitted the lowest bid, was con- 
sidered by the Congress, as exnressed in the August 1953 congressional debates, 
to be entirely unfair and unjustified. For this reason, the bid matching procedure 
was abandoned by the Defense Department 

However, the so-called set-aside procedure designed fer the same purpose, 
namely, to help firms in labor-surplus areas, was continued without interruption. 
Under this procedure, the Defense Department withhold a portion of the re- 
quirement from general solicitation and reserves the withheld portion for nego- 
tiation exclusively with firms located in labor-surplus areas. The firm making 
the lowest bid is awarded that portion of the requirement offered for general 
solicitation. The withheld portion of the requirement is then offered at the same 
price to firms in labor-surplus areas. 

The set-aside procedure does not have the objectionable feature of the bid 
matching procedure in that it does not deprive the low bidder of a contract on 
which he has bid in good faith. Yet it serves the same desirable purpose of 
favoring firms in surplus-labor areas. 

Mr. Manion. Are you through, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


ComMIrTeE INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have had several discussions in regard 
to committee investigations. I have been working with the staff in 
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an effort to find ways of exploiting these investigations with the hope 
of helping the Congress and the taxpayers and the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Secretary, you understand that there may be investigations in 
which headlines are hunted, that may not be conducted just as they 
should be. I would not be the judge of that. But the investigations 
made for and by this committee are intended to be wholly construc- 
tive and are not made for the purpose of just embarrassing anybody 
or creating any commotion in the press or otherwise. 

Now, we gave to you a number of volumes of reports of our inves- 
tigators. These men who do the investigations are not Pet 

“hacks.” They are high-class lawyers and accountants. TI do not 
think anyone would make any complaint as to their character. 


CRITICISM OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OFFICES 


In the procurement report which they have submitted to us and 
which we are studying, with the hope of utilizing it to our advantage, 
beginning on page 7 and ending on page 12 is a very serious indict- 
ment of the Army and Air Force liaison services insofar as those 
services have to do with the work of our investigators. The indict- 
ment does not in any way extend to any criticism of the legislative’ 
liaison services, insofar as the individual relationship with Members 
of Congress is concerned. These facilities are, I believe, important 
scogp necessary. Iam sure none of us has any personal interest in that, 

9 complaints to make in that regard. 

We are talking now about the committee and not individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. I would like to place in the record this statement 
from the investigators, which I have described. They begin by 
saying: 


Before discussing in detail the operational activities of the military depart- 
ments in the procurement area, the staff feels it most important that the com- 
mittee be appraised of the general activities of the individual legislative liaison 
offices of the services. 


Then they continue, and your people have no doubt read that and 
studied it. 
(The information is as follows :) 


IV. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


Before discussing in detail the operational activities of the military depart- 
ments in the procurement area, the staff feels it most important that the commit- 
tee be apnvraised of the general activities of the individual legislative liaison 
officers of the services. 

There is no pattern of uniformity among the services and within the Depart- 
ment of Defense in this activity. Despite top level assurances to the staff of 
complete cooperation in its surveys and investigations, the operational activities 
of the staff were continuously hampered with delays, frustrations, and broken 
promises occasioned by the activities of the legislative liaison personnel. 

The Department of the Army insisted on having its legislative liaison repre- 
sentatives accompany the staff on all field visits. These representatives per- 
formed no useful functions for the staff. More often they were a hindrance 
by interjecting protocol and briefing meetings for the staff that served little or 
no practical purpose. This legislative liaison personnel did nothing except sit 
around Army field officers, simply putting in time with no apparent official duties. 
In field meetings which they did attend there was a noticable reluctance on the 
part of Army field personnel to speak out forthrightedly for fear of having 
their opinions and views reported to Washington. At the insistence of legisla- 
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tive liaison representatives most informal field discussions were recorded by 
stenographers, dictaphone machines, or tape recorders. Obviously such action 
placed a damper on these meetings, since the Army participants knew what they 
said was not only recorded but also sent to Washington for further scrutiny. 
Despite protests on the part of the staff that the detail of such representatives 
from legislative liaison was unnecessary and wasteful of personnel and man 
power, this activity continued throughout the field operational survey work of 
the staff at Army field installations. 

Along with the foregoing, serious difficulties were experienced by the staff in 
the urea of correspondence, surnmaries of Inspector General reports, and audit 
files. Implications of privileged information were alleged by representatives of 
the General Counsel’s office, Department of the Army. The staff’s protests and 
objections resulted in the issuance of a directive by the Secretary of the Army 
on August 12, 1955, in an attempt to clarify the existing situation. Actually the 
harassment of the staff in this area began June 30, 1955, On that date the staff 
was advised verbally by Maj. A. E. Abbott of Department of Logistics that all 
requests for material (i. e., documents, reports and correspondence) from the 
Department of the Army would henceforth have to be made in writing. Official 
protests were lodged with the Department of the Army and the Department of 
Defense—but to no avail. Numerous meetings were held with legal and legisla 
tive liaison representatives in an attempt to resolve this matter equitably and 
amicably. The legal and legislative liaison representatives were adamant in their 
position that nothing could be released to the staff without prior screening by 
Department of the Army representatives—and then by formal request in writing 
from the staff. Even with the policy pronouncement of August 12, 1955, condi 
tions did not improve. The staff was seriously delayed in the surveys and inves 
tigations because the various documents and reports requested in writing were 
not delivered for weeks and even months after the staff's official written request. 

With a directive as specific and clear cut to survey and investigate procurement 
areas in the Military Establishment as the committee gave to the staff, it is not 
apparent why this atmosphere of suspicion, delay and harassment was created 
in the Department of the Army—unless it was done deliverately to embarrass 
and delay the work of the staff. This appeared to be particularly true in the 
entire Army audit area. 

The most flagrant example of procrastination and delay to the staff survey 
activities occurred in the Department of the Army in the examination of a supply 
contract involving an expenditure of approximately $500 million for tanks with 
General Motors Corp., Fisher Body division. A member of the staff requested 
informally during the last week in June 1955, a copy of the settlement evaluation 
report on this contract. After repeated followups produced no results, formal 
demands were made on the Secretary of the Army on October 8, 1955, and Novem- 
ber 2, 1955. Representatives of Department of Logistics assured the staff after 
receipt of the foregoing written request dated November 2, 1955, that the material 
would be forthcoming in 2 weeks. 

The material was formally delivered to the staff at 4:30 p. m., December 28, 
1955, by two civilian staff members of the Office of the Secretary. At 4:55 p. m. 
this same day, a representative from legislative liaison, Department of the Army, 
arrived at the staff office with a formal communication confirming the delivery of 
the foregoing document and thanking the staff profusely for its patience in the 
matter. 

The Department of the Air Force hewed strictly to the line of its internal 
regulation 11—7A, which provides in part as follows: 

**(3) Documents, Files, or Records: 

“(a) Whenever congressional committees make a request to examine 
documents, files, or records, those records that are directly pertinent to the 
specific subject of investigation may be made available in the room or 
facility provided for the committee’s convenience as set forth in (2) above. 
An officer will be present or available at all times to render any necessary 
assistance in connection with such examination or review. 

“(b) Requests by the committee to remove and retain any document, file, 
or record from the room or facility provided for the committee may be 
granted by responsible Air Force personnel for short, temnorary retention. 
Whenever such authority is granted, the responsible Air Force representa- 
tive will obtain for the committee adequate and appropriate receipts and 
will take such steps as are necessary to insure the identification and in- 
tegrity of such records. Whenever any classified matter is released to the 
committee, the commander concerned will, in each instance, advise or cause 
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the committee to pe advised regarding security measures which must be 
employed to safeguard the information. Commanders will be as specific 
as possible regarding the details of information which require security 
protection. 

“(e) Requests by the committee to remove and retain files, documents, 
or records, or copies thereof, either permanently or for a long period of 
time, should be in writing and referred to the Director of Legislation and 
Liaison as expeditiously as possible. The committee should be advised 
that action to process such requests will be taken promptly and that the 
requested records will be made available by the Director of Legislation and 
Liaison to the committee’s chairman.” 

An area that the staff attempted to survey in the Air Force, concerning in- 
ternal controls and reviews and procurement policies and procedures, was com- 
plicated by a direct refusal of the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force to 
make special audit reports available to the staff. The Auditor General has a 
procurement survey group located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
which conducts reviews and surveys of procurement activities and contracting. 
The reports that had been issued by this survey group were denied to the staff 
as being privileged documents. 

Files were reluctantly made available at Headquarters, USAF. Serious de- 
lays were experienced ut Headquarters, USAF in locating complete files on the 
J—)7 engine program and the Boeing KC-—135 jet tanker program. 

The major source of delay to the staff's activities in the Department of the 
Air Foree was in attempting to obtain copies of documents already identified 
and located. All documents were required to be forwarded to Headquarters, 
USAF, within 3 days after request by our staff for clearance with the legislative 
liaison representatives, Department of the Air Force. It then took from 1 week 
to 3 months to have the documents “coordinated and cleared” and carried down 
the hall to our staff. The delay occasioned by this clearance was unconscion- 
able—resulting in very serious handicaps to the operations of the staff. Actu- 
ally it prevented a more comprehensive and thorough evaluation of the Air 
Force’s procurement and audit operations because the delay in receipt of docu- 
ments stopped interviews and operational followups at certain policy levels, 
Continual verbal assurances that these conditions would be corrected were 
given to the staff upon its protests of these delays, but no effective action 
occurred to increase the epee of document delivery to the staff. 

The Department of the Navy was the most forthright of the services in its 
release of procurement and audit files to the staff. Working space, together 
with files were readily made available to the staff. In certain interviews with 
operating personnel, the Department of the Navy insisted that legal counsel be 
in attendance during the interviews. Other than these enctunbrances and 
hindrances to individual interviews, the Department of the Navy provided all 
documents and records promptly and efficiently. 

The staff proceeded with its surveys and investigations on the premise that 
the committee required, through its directives, specific information on how 
funds appropriated to military agencies were spent and whether the officials 
who spent the money did it efficiently, honestly and according to the intent of 
Congress and whether personnel at the operational level were famiilar with 
the following established procedures. The staff predicated its usefulness to 
the committee on its ability to make a complete and thorough examination of 
executive and operational conduct in the procurement and audit areas. The 
legislative liaison representatives of the Army and Air Force attempted con- 
tinuously to compromise the position and effectiveness of the staff in this 
regard. 


Mr. Manon. The chairman of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions on September 12, wrote a letter * you explaining somewhat 
the difficulties we were encountering, and asking for your best assist- 
ance. Copies of that letter went to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Army and to Mr. McNeil. 

The offices of legislative liaison for the three services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense were created some years ago in an effort to foster 
better understanding between the services and the Congress and to 
assist individual Members of Congress with various problems related 
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to the military in which those Members had an interest. 1 was par- 
ticularly impressed with the assistance these offices rendered Members 
of the Congress during the Second World War and during the Korean 
war on matters of interest to their districts and to the constituents of 
the Members. I believe that the offices should continue to render such 
service. 

It has become evident that during the past year or two the legislative 
liaison offices of the Army and the Air Force have, for some reason 
or other, been injecting themselves into the committee work of this 
committee, referring especially to the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropr iations. 

The committee, by the very nature of its responsibilities, is and must 
be concerned with general operations of the entire Department and 
with the manner and purposes for which public moneys are spent. 
It is and must be concerned with the degree of efficiency and effective- 
ness with which the moneys are spent. In order to help carry out 
its responsibilities the committee has for many years sent investiga 
tors into the Department of Defense to gather information with 
respect to different phases of military operations. 

Last year the committee directed that the investigative staff conduct 
studies on four different aspects of departmental operations, each hav- 
ing a direct bearing on funds appropriated or to be appropriated. 

1, and other members of the Committee on Appropriations, were sur- 
prised and somewhat alarmed at the strong complaints against Army 
and Air Force liaison offices made by our ‘investigators in connection 
with their recent assignment to make inquiries into the procurement 
policies and practices of the Department of Defense. The charges are 
of very serious nature. They will appear in this record and are avail- 
able to you and have been for several days. I am not accusing these 
offices of attempting to insulate the three services from contacts and 
inquiries from this committee on matters other than annual appro- 
priation requests. However, the report of our investigators certainly 
conveys that impression. 

This committee, either as individual members or through its staff, 
must continue to have direct access to sources of information within 
the Department of Defense and within each of the three services. It 
cloes not seem to us to be necessary to go through another layer of or- 
ganization which cannot ever add anything to the information sought 
but serves only to delay and confuse. "That is with respect to committee 
work. Numerous instances have been called to my attention where 
answers to simple requests made by members of our staff of a particu- 
lar branch of a service, generally always the Budget Office, have been 
routed by legislative liaison to either the chairman of the full commit- 
tee or to myself when we had no interest or familiar ity with the partic- 
ular request. On occasion the Army or Air Force liaison sent these an- 
swers or mere acknowledgments to our homes in our districts, which 
had a tendency to delay ne eded replies for weeks. 

The Navy Legislative Liaison Office is not involved in this issue, 
because no difficulties have arisen. 

We do not make any personal charges against the directors of the 
program. We make charges against the system and feel that it should 
be changed to accommodate the demands of the committee. 
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Mr. Whitten, a very able and aggressive member of this committee, 
has had a great interest in this matter, and he has made some specific 
requests for information, which have been supplied to the committee 
and to Mr. Whitten. I think I should recognize you at this time, Mr. 
Whitten, to develop the matter. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that a study of 
this investigation report, in my opinion, shows a much more serious 
situation than the chairman would indicate that he sees in it. It 
represents spot checks all of which show serious, costly and faulty 
practices. The delay in submitting evidence is bad. 

I think the pattern throughout this investigation shows an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the Department of National Defense, to make 
a document which reflects no credit on the Defense Department, rather 
than just this little Legislative Liaison Office. According to the re- 
port of our investigators, this Legislative Liaison group had instrue- 
tions to ace ompany ‘the investigators of the Appropriations Committee 
into the field. The report clearly shows that on all conferences and 
every discussion the committee investigators had in the field this man 
out of Washington, sent by his higher organization, had to be present. 
Of course, this resulted in a hesitancy to give the committee staff any 
information. Not only that, but the Legislative Liaison required that 
all discussions be taken down on tape recorder or some other means, to 
the point where what a man in the field happened to tell could easily 
come back to the Department of Defense in Washington. 

Not only is that indicated, but with respect to most of this informa- 
tion, even though in the case of the Air Force they required that the 
information desired by the committee be sent into Washington within 
3 days, once it got into Washington various groups in the Department 
of Defense withheld the information from our investigators for quite 
extended periods of time. 

I would like to put into the record this information or memorandum, 
on which some of these times are indicated. The record will show the 
full listing of them, but for instance, it will show that the first one, on 
a copy of a report, was finally released to our investigators 86 days 
from the time requested before it was made available to ‘the committee, 
though there was evidence that it was sent into headquarters here 
when we first requested such report. 

The next one was 63 days. 

The next one was 34 days. 

The next one was 76 days. 

The next one was 44 days. 

The next one was 34 days. 

The next one was 60 days. 

The next one was 55 days. 

The next one was 42 days. 

The next one was 63 days. 

The next one was 60 days. 

The next one was 69 days. 

The next one was 57 days. 

The next one was 68 days. 

This record shows the order requiring somebody from Washington 
to be present with the investigators at all times. "The del: ay after the 
request was made by the Department of Defense here in Washington, 
is within your control, Mr. Secretary. These facts plus the fact that 





the Department slapped “secret” on each case in this investigator's 
report, where it referred to specific contracts and practices all indi- 
cates that we are up against more than just a military liaison group 
here on Capitol Hill. We are up against the whole attitude of the 
Department of Defense insofar as investigations are concerned, and 
the delay in making specific documents available indicates a serious 
situation. 

Unless we can get some changes by the Department of Defense in 
that harassing of the legislative groups here, which are under specific 
orders we are just shadow boxing. This report plus this experience 
clearly shows it. 

ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT 


I would review with you the failure of the Department to carry out 
the Antideficiency Act. I would refer to the fact that while the law 
requires that the Department of Defense—or did require last year 
certify to the Congress, or the appropriate committees of Congress, 
obligations as of last June 30, that 6 months later such information 
was not available, nor 7 months, nor 8 months, nor 9 months, nor 10 
months later. And so it went, even though it was required by law. 

So there is a long history in this matter. 

Mr. McNeu.. May I answer, sir? 

Mr, Wurrren. It is much deeper, in my opinion, than it seems to 
be in the attitude of some other members of the committee. 


ATTITUDE OF DEFENSE OFFICIALS 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, insofar as this report is con- 
cerned, since I do have this privilege, unless I have a chance to go into 
this with Mr. W ns I shall expect to present the matter to the House 
of Representatives. I do not think that there is any way to properly 
use the failures that this report shows unless we can go into it with the 
man who has responsibility in this field. 

In saying that, 1 wish to point out that, if we on this committee 
ure to save any money out of this $34 billion or $35 billion request for 
the militar y department, it will be because we can help to show various 
weaknesses in your practices and procedures, so that you, in turn, will 
we the money. 

I admit that this is so terrifically large a job and that it is so big I 
know of no one in your position who could keep some of these things 
from happening. But when an organization attempts to keep the in- 
formation secret, and when they try to keep it away from the Con- 
gress, or when the committee tries to keep it away from the public, it 
does not lead to correction. 

I probably should not say this, but I was disturbed the other day at 
your attitude, Mr. Sec rétary. You seem to know pretty well every- 


Secretary Witson. In what particular? 

Mr. Wurrren. You kind of resent questions by me. When I was 
trying to get this investigators report printed in the record, you said 
maybe I could sell it to a magazine. I think I should take this time 
to tell you that I served during the war with the then Secretary of the 
Navy. He was a member of. your party, and he, too, took the view 
that he was pretty well informed on all of these matters. One of the 
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things on which he took the same attitude that you did yesterday was 
the sale of the naval oil reserve to Standard Oil, the Elk Hill Reserve 
to the Standard Oil Co. in perpetuity. Wesaid this action was illegal. 
I might say that later, after we got the Department of Justice to ‘de- 
clare it illegal, he came back and ‘admitted that he pulled a boner. 

Secretary Wiison. Whom were you talking about in connection 
with Standard Oil? I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Wuitten. Secretary Frank Knox. He did not refer to putting 
it in a magazine, but it was in the questioning, on the order of what: 
you seemed to indicate the other day. But he did come back, when 
we proved we were right, and admitted he pulled a boner and canceled 
the contract. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, I do not want you to take my 
wisecrack the other day too seriously. I am disturbed about it, if 
you do, and the committee does. I would like to point out first that 
it is not the policy of the Defense Department, as I speak for it, to 

resist investigations. Our policy is to cooperate in them. I am 
always willing to assume that you intend to be constructive. I am 
not the judge of it anyhow, just ‘like the chairman said he did not care 
to be. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you pardon me for interrupting ? 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to point out the fact that since you 
do not seem to have any complaint about the Navy, but only the Army 
and the Air Force, obviously there is no Defense Department policy 
to obstruct investigations or the Navy would be following the same 
policy 

It is a difficult problem. If I attempt to tell them how to cooperate, 
then, perhaps, somebody will feel I am trying to guide the thing too 
much. Maybe I will have to get into it now to ) straighten it out. And 
I will. 

IT would like to make one more comment. This business of secret 
and classified information is a troublesome problem for us. Two or 
three little things will result in a whole document being classified. 
We will have to work at it more effectively in some form or other. 

The last thing I would ever subscribe to would be to try to use this 
secret business to cover up something we have done. I never would. I 
do not work that way, sir. I do not do that. 

When we have a chance to look over this pile of reports we will 
try to profit by the mistakes we seem to have made. Perhaps this 
difficult problem of attitude can be improved upon if our attitude 
has been wrong some place down in the services. I would think, 
without having looked into it, that the idea of sending someone 
along to the field was to cooperate and see to it that your investigators 
got the prover attention in the field. Now, if it has worked in reverse, 
it was just the wrong thing to do. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, here is the point: We want you to 
read these criticisms and we want you to write us a letter. [am only 
talking about 10 or 15 pages at the moment. 

Secretary Witson. I can read 10 or 15 pages, but the whole report 
I vould never be able to finish. 

Mr. Matton. We understand. But at least von can read these 
pages to which | refer, and you can write us a letter, which T will 
make available for all the committee, and will put in the record stating 
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what you can and will do about it. When we get the letter, if we are 
not satisfied with your statement, then we can negotiate with you 
further in regard to it. 

Secretary Wuson Youcan talk tome some more. 

Mr. Manon. We are just trying to avoid being hamstrung in our 
efforts to get information. We believe, since you are the top man in 
the whole Department, that you can help us. 

We will discuss these things with Secretary Brucker, and Secretary 
Quarles, of the Army and the Air Force, but since this involves the 
whole Defense Department, we felt it was proper to discuss it with you. 


DELAY OF INFORMATION 


Secretary Witson. There is one more thing that I might mention. 
Perhaps we are not as well organized to handle this investigations 
business as we should be. ‘This committee particularly has an extra 
responsibility, because it has to go into great detail in connection with 
the efficiency of our operation if it is to accomplish very much. 

I am very much in favor of setting the thing up properly to do the 
job, to save everybody's time, and do it well. There seems to be some 
criticisms of our liaison people. They seem to have become sort of 
a layer in there. 

Mr. Manon. You probably have to have a layer for some purposes, 
but so far as this committee is concerned, in dealing with these funds, 
we need information quickly if we are to get anywhere. We are not 
able to wait 45 days or 3 months for information which should be 
readily accessible. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, the delays that the Congressman men- 
tioned here seem to me to be inexcusable; the 86 days and 63 days 
and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. That is what we want you to look into. 

Secretary Wixson. I suppose we are just not set up properly for 
the investigations business. This is not the only committee, you 
know. How many did we have last year / 

Mr. Manon. It is the only committee in the House of Representa- 
tives that deals with your appropriations. 

Secretary Wirson. I am talking about the whole question of com- 
mittee inv estigations. 

Mr. Manion. Well, there are innumerable investigations. 

Secretary Winson. I think Mr. McNeil said there were 58. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I clarify this matter / 

Let me say that what is involved here is not a case of getting to- 
gether the information. It isa case of the information being sent from 
the field to the Department of Defense, clearly identified; where it was 
available to you; but you waited too long before you would turn it over 
to the investigators. 

Secretary Witson. Do not say “you,” because the problem is in the 
fourth echelon. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. Wuirren. That may be, but as of now it comes under your 
jurisdiction, certainly. 

I would like to point out here that this investigation had to do 
not only with your policies, but with practices, what is really done. 
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I can see, Mr. Secretary, where you thought your policies were excel- 
lent, because on paper they seem to be, but whether or not they really 
are depends on the practices. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. In this report we go into substantial detail as to 
practices. 

I would like to repeat again that the complaint here is not about 
the time it took you to get information together, but rather about the 
time it took the Military Department to release it so that it could be 
used in connection with a specific directive of this committee. I feel 
very strongly about it. I think every man is entitled to his own opinion, 
and personally I cannot see that I can contribute anything in arguing 
with you or with the Joint Chiefs of Staff about international military 
matters and things of that sort. If I were involved in a controversy, 
you folks would win on that. I do think we can contribute a little 
bit in getting a dollar’s worth of value out of a dollar spent for 
national defense. It is along that line that I have tried to direct my 
personal efforts. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think, from what I have heard here 
today—and we are going to talk it over among ourselves later—that 
we are organized to handle all of these investigations as well as we 
should be. I think we are going to have to ask for another $1 million 
or $2 million and get the staff to do the job. Part of the trouble is 
that all of these men have regular duties. The thing is growing all 
the time. More money is being appropriated by the Congress for 
their own staffs to investigate this and investigate that. I have no 
objection to that. It is part of our American system. But if that 
is true we ought to organize the other side of it to do the job promptly 
and do it well. 

Mr. Manon. I think about all you have to do is just tell the people 
who have the answers to let us have them promptly. I do not think 
you are going to have so much trouble as you think on this particular 
phase of the problem. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I should not comment any further on it 
because I have not dug into it. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not dig into it some, and prepare a state- 
ment for the committee, and then Tet us go into it further with you, 
if we all think it is necessary? Of course we want to consider with 
you not only the procedures but the substance of the criticisms as to 
procurement. 

Mr. McNew. Mr. Chairman, may I add a point to the question Mr. 
Whitten raised ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McNew. Earlier, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the letters 
that you sent us last year, preparatory to these studies by your group. 
I got them and I thought we had everything in motion, as we had in 
prior years, when I think the matter went along rather smoothly. 

About a month later Mr. Haynes—I believe he was your chief in- 
vestigator—came in and said that he was having some difficulty with 
the Army in getting information. Part of the difficulty he presented 
appeared to be what you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, the layers and 
echelons, and some confusion in instructions to the liaison group. 

I went down and talked to Secretary Brucker and others in the 
Army. Later I had two or three meetings with Secretary Brucker 
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and his staff, with Mr. Haynes present, and I thought we had worked 
out a very satisfactory procedure so that Mr. Haynes could get on with 
his job. It may not have been everything he wanted, just the way he 
thought it would be easiest. but he said it was workable. 

I grant you that took 2 or 3 weeks. I suggested that if he had any 
more difficulty—either he or Secret: ry Brucker—I would be h: app) 
to know about it. I did not hear any more about it, nor did I hear of 
any difficulty in the Air Force. 

Mr. H: aynes said he was getting information very satisfactorily from 
the Navy, nearly everyw here he went. 


ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT 


There is one other point I would like to speak to, sir. You were 
talking about the Antideficiency Act. I think you had reference to 
section 1311, which required reports from the Defense Department. 

Mr. Wurrren. I might say, incidentally, that we have an investi- 
gation going on with regard to that now, as to why it is that this 
information has not been made available to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, both in regard to foreign aid and the military. 

Mr. McNet. I wanted to speak to that point because I believe you 
will find considerable testimony in last year’s hearings that while 
the act called for submission 6 months after December 31, the end of 
the first year after the act was passed, it was May before the 
General Accounting Office approved the regulations which defined 
obligations. C ertifications could not be made until then. The provi- 
sion called for certifications to be made at the end of December, but 
it was May before there were any ground rules that were possible to 
be applied. 

In this current fiscal year—that is, for the year ending this past 
June—our record is not completely satisfactory, but essentially all 
of the certifications for the Navy and the Office of the Sec retary of 
Defense were filed shortly after the date called for in the act, Sep- 
tember 30. Some of the Army’s came in about the 4th or 5th of 
October. The balance of the Army and Air Force certifications were 
made in December, except for a few military assistance accounts, 
which were certified in January. That is not satisfactory, but I 
wanted to clear up for the record the fact that during the first year it 
was impossible for anyone to certify until he knew what he had to 
certify, and it was not until May that it could be done. 

Mr. Wurrren. I happen to be the chairman of the special com- 
mittee which is investigating the enforcement of the Antideficiency 
Act and other fiscal legislation. That investigation has been going 
on. In connection with it I have conferred with the former chief clerk 
of the House Committee on Appropriations and various others, in 
that connection. 


HANDLING OF INVESTIGATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The thing which disturbs me, and the reason I am insistent on 
going_into this report in detail with you, Mr. Secretary, is that it 
seems to be in line with a pattern. I am of the opinion that you are 
not aware of these things, or else you would not have as many flat 
statements about how your Department is being run on occasion. But 
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I would say if we can be of any assistance at all, it is in making these 
things know n to you and the right folks at the top, because saying 
“orace” over as big an operation as you have is quite difficult. It isa 
kind of thing where information from all sources should be welcomed 
rather than resented. I could not help but get that impression from 
your approach to the matter when I first raised it the other day. 

Secretary Wixtson. There is one thing we try to guard ourselves 
against, in fairness to the investigation committees, and that is not to 
get what I call “a worm’s eye view of the business” or some offhand 
piece of information that is not really correct. Once that starts to 
blow, it creates a lot of difficulty. 

I assure you that, insofar as my personal policy is concerned, I rec- 
ognize that you men have to be properly informed to carry out your 
great. responsibilities to the country. 1 want to cooperate with you 
effectively und promptly in that. The Defense Department is a very 
big place. Perhaps we cannot only get the benefits from the partic ular 
suggestions that may come out of this, your recommendations and 
fac tfinding, but perhaps we can also learn how we can set up to do the 
job better, more effic ‘iently, and more promptly in the future, not only 
for your committee, but on the whole business. 

It is the growth of the business that apparently we have not pro- 
vided for. I do not think that the Defense Department ever had so 
many committees looking into its operations. That is all right with 
me and I do not mean to ) object to it, but it is something that we will 
have to organize to handle. 

Mr. Manon. Will you, General Moore, attempt to see to it that this 
thing comes along and that we get this report and it is called to our 
attention so that we can take proper steps ¢ 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Winson. I am getting a little worried now, for fear that we 
might have done worse with some other committees than we have 
with yours, because General Moore has been on this job for many 
vears. I know Secretary McNeil recognizes the kind of information 
your committee needs. 

Mr. Manon. They are always cooperative and we have no complaint 
against them at all. 


FUTURE DISCUSSION OF REPORTS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say for the record, so far as my own 
end of this matter is concerned, as to what I did, I raised the question 
and asked the investigator’s report be given to you, so that you, 
in turn, could have the report before you and could answer the ques- 
tions intelligently. Certainly, I do not know how I could approach 
it with any ¢ clearer indication of what my desire was. I do think what 
is in here is of sufficient import that some public support is necessary 
in an effort to bring about correction, and it may be essential. 

I yield for the moment to the committee attitude on it, but unless 
some use is made of it I would feel that I ought to call it to the attention 
of the House of Representatives. I say that now, because I feel that 
way. 

Mr. Mauon. The only object of the investigation, which I requested 
as chairman of the subcommittee, was that the committee meld use it 
to good advantage, and that it would be helpful. 





Mr. Wurrren. Do I understand that I have the privilege of ques- 
tioning the Secretary on the basis on which I based it ¢ 

Mr. Manion. Certainly. 

Mr. Wurrren. I mean, will we have him back when he has time to 
go into this report for the purpose of going into it in detail, because 
that is the basis on which I passed the witness the other day. Other- 
wise [ am forced to ask questions now before the Secretary has a chance 
to go over the report. 

Secretary Witson. Well, it depends on how the thing works out. 
You know, it is a question of working out time with every body. I will 
make sure, if I cannot do it, that there will be somebody available who 
is completely familiar with this matter and who can speak for me. 

Mr. Manon. You are not prepared to do it now. We will discuss 
that with you later, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. Apparently our contributing to the delay in the 
report, is one of the reasons why the report comes up here at this time. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. The normal thing, of course, in a situation like 
this, is to give the report to the people concerned and give them a 
chance to prepare an answer to it, which you have offered to do now. 
That is why I am in this position where I cannot be completely respon- 
sive since I have not had the opportunity to read the reports and 

neither have my people, you see. 

Mr. Manon. This is about the situation: Our investigators worked 
on this matter, and they had so much difficulty in getting the informa- 
tion that they desired that they did not get the report to us until the 
16th of January, I believe. We have not had a chance to thoroughly 
study it. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You did not have a chance to thoroughly study it. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody is in difficulty. It is an intolerable situa- 
tion. That is the thing we are trying to get away from. But we are 
trying to capitalize on this thing and exploit it to every helpful ad- 
vantage, and to do it is taking a little added doing. 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like to go into it even now, even though he is 
not ready, unless I can get some assurance he will be back here. 

Secretary Winson. I can tell you the theory, and what I am going 
to do about it, even if I do not know specifically what is in the reports. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I realize you are very busy. I do not 
see any reason why at a later time, after you have had more time and 
your people have had more time, and we have had more time to study 
this thing, you cannot return to the committee and permit us to discuss 
the matter with you. 

Secretary Witson. A great deal of the responsibility for this kind 
of work falls on Secretary MeNeil, because he has the figures. 

Mr. Mauon. We will interrogate Secretary McNeil, and we will 
interrogate Secretary Pike and all of those people, but in addition to 
that, when we have completed with them, then we will want to discuss 
the matter with you. 

Secretary Wiison. The other man in my shop who has responsi- 
bility for rel: ations with the Congress is Bob Ross, Assistant Secretai 
for Legislative and Public Affairs. 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 
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Secretary Witson. The criticism of being blocked to any degree by 
liaison people and so forth, is one I would like to have him vet into 
for me. 

Mr. Manon. I think he should. 

Secretary Wiison. The next time we ought to be able to catch it 
promptly, if the thing is not going right, instead of waiting 3 months 
before we get it fixed. 

I would like to work on it now and do a good job in this area, not 
only for your committee but, as I said a while ago, I am getting a 
little worried about the others, where I have not seen the reports. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say to the Secretary that this investigation 
goes into your contracting procedures and practices. It goes into 
renegotiation and the use of cost-plus contracts to a far greater extent 
than contemplated by the law passed by the Congress. It goes into 
the overall operations of the military spending of billions and bil- 
lions of dollars. 

To have us go into it with these people who may be closer and there- 
fore more responsible for this, and not go into it with you, who have 
the overall responsibility, is to miss the opportunity to bring about a 
correction. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. If the Secretary is to be back that suits me. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I just want to tie up my record before 
we adjourn. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Secretary, I asked Admiral Radford, after a preliminary 
statement, a question with reference to legislation that I proposed 
to introduce to make the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly responsible 
in reporting directly to the President of the United States instead 
of the Secretary of Defense. I asked him about that. He made 
some re plies. I wish you would examine my statements and his and 
at this point in the record give me the benefit of your opinion about 
that proposed legislation. 

Secretary Wuiutson. I have read Mr. Flood’s statements and Ad- 
miral Radford’s answers. I agree with Admiral Radford that the 
proposed legislation is neither necessary nor desirable. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I notice that your new directive 4500.9 
on Traffic Management Policies, January 6, 1956, requires the mili- 
tary to be guided by the policies laid down by the Congress in the 
national transportation policy expressed in the Transport ation Act 
of 1940, and also in the Civil Aeronautics Act. Your directive 
seems to me very sound. Now my question is this: Since you your- 
self have approved and signed this directive 4500.9, why do you 
limit it to military transportation within the continental United 
States; why can’t you expand it to cover all military transportation 
whether within the United States or outside? The two laws of 
Congress which you refer apply to all United States transporta- 
tion whether domestic or Territorial or between the United States 
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and foreign countries, so could you not broaden your directive 4500.9 
to apply to all military transportation ? If these policies are wise 
domestically, why are they not wise also for transportation outside 
the United States? 

Secretary Wirson. Serious consideration was given to making this 
directive applicable to transportation worldwide. However, two 
important factors made it necessary for us to treat domestic trans- 
portation separately from overseas transportation. 

First, the Congress, through the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Interstate Commerce C ommission, has provided for a regu- 
lation of the various modes of transportation within the United 
States, whereas in the case of overseas transportation the Congress 
has not established complete regulation over American carriers. For 
example, rates in the international air tr ansportation field are ar- 
rived at through agreements among members of the International 
Air Transport “Association including American carriers. Similarly 
in the case of ocean transportation, the Maritime Administration 
does not have complete regulatory power over ocean rates which are 
established through conference agreements among ocean carriers 
including foreign “and American- flag ‘arriers, except in the case of 
contract rates which are arrived at directly between shippers and 
individual carriers. 

Second, the Government, historically, has never had to maintain, in 
operation or reserve, any major forms of domestic transportation re- 
sources for purposes of mobilization readiness. It has always been 
able to rely on the privately owned domestic systems. In the case of 
overseas air and ocean transportation, however, the Government his- 
torically has been required to maintain in operation and reserve nucleus 
fleets which could be promptly employed in meeting military emer- 
gencies overseas and which could serve as the base for wartime expan- 
sion to meet the continuing total requirements of the military effort. 
Prudent management of these nucleus fleets requires optimum use of 
their capabilities in order to maintain them at a high level of effective- 
ness at minimum cost to the taxpayer. 

For these reasons it is not feasible to cover in one directive both the 
domestic and overseas military transportation policies. A separate 
directive will be prepared to deal with the overseas air and ocean trans- 
portation areas. To the extent that the principles contained in DOD 
Directive 4500.9 are applicable to these areas, they will be incorporated 
in the new directives. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I think more than a month ago, in my 
letter of December 9, 1955, to you, I quoted the Hoover Commission 
report, which noted that because of the large number of flights oper- 
ated by the Military Air Transport t Service | (MATS) a great many in 
uniform who were being paid by the Government a trav el allowance of 
6 cents a mile were able to hitchhike free on Government planes. The 
Hoover Commission task-force report on MATS, page 257, com- 
mented : 

* * * it can be assumed that 825,000 ZI passengers constitute a conservative 
approximation of the legitimate duty-type travel susceptible to various forms of 
commercial transportation. 





Mr. Fioon. Now, since the taxpayers are paying for the Military Air 
Transport Service as well as paying a 6-cent-a-mile travel allowance 
for these 825,000 military passengers, is it not correct for us to assume 
that the taxpayers are being forced to pay twice for the above type 
of military passenger tr: avel? Would it not be considerable economy 
for the taxpayers if the number of flights by MATS were cut down 
considerably and this business contracted to various commercial 
carriers instead ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. In your letter to me of January 3 you raised 
this point in connection with the Hoover Commission comments. 
Hence I think it would be appropriate to insert in the record here 
the Sone 17 reply of Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, who was at that 
time my special assistant responsible for following through on recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission : 

Dear Mr. Fioop: The Secretary has asked me to reply to your letter of January 
3, in which you bring up the point that some service personnel have received a 
6-cent-a-mile travel allowance, and have then “hitchhiked” on a Government 
plane. This is covered in recommendation No. 1, of the Hoover Commission 
report on transportation. 

The Department of Defense has taken the position that the 6-cent-a-mile travel 
allowance should not be paid when the Government furnished transportation 
in kind by a free ride on a Government plane on a space-available basis or other- 
wise. While it may not cost the Government any more if free rides are strictly 
confined to a space-available basis, the furnishing of transportation in kind has 
removed all justification for the payment of a cash allowance, and the savings 
involved should properly go to the Government. 

Methods are now being devised to discontinue the payment of cash allowances 
when Government transportation is furnished in kind. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, 
Special Assistant. 

Current regulations are intended to preclude paying twice for the 
movement of “military personnel. In reimbursing personnel for costs 
of transportation, it is always possible for abuses to occur. However, 
personnel who knowingly execute false certificates after traveling by 
Government aircraft, for example, are punishable under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

In accordance with the statement made above in the letter from Mr. 
Coolidge the Department of Defense is now coordinating a directive 
to further tighten procedures so as to completely preclude reimbursing 
personnel for the cost of transportation when they have been provided 
with Government operated transportation service. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, what concerns me in the present situa- 
tion is that the Military Air Transport Service seems to have gone way 
beyond its prescribed mission, which is to constitute a nucleus of air- 
lift ready for wartime use if necessary , and has turned itself into a huge 
transportation company. Is there any reason why you should not lay 
down a rule that MATS should not compete with commercial airlines ? 

Secretary Wiison. In reality MATS has not gone beyond the pre- 
scribed mission. Quoting from Department of Defense ‘Directive No. 
5152.1 dated June 25, 1952, the function of MATS 


* * * was to provide under one authority, for the transportation by air of per- 
sonnel (including the evacuation of sick and wounded), materiel, mail, strategic 
materials, and other cargoes for all agencies of the Department of Defense and 
as authorized for other Government agencies of the United States, subject to 
priorities and policies established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. * * * 
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In connection with performing this logistic mission MATS at the same 
time fulfills two related military requirements: It constitutes a nu- 
cleus ready for wartime use and capable of expansion, and it meets 
peacetime training requirements for airlift in support of tactical and 
strategic units. In maintaining a nucleus it is important that actual 
route operations be conducted if war readiness is to be assured. Other- 
wise the Department of Defense would have to rely on an unready 
force. ‘The maintenance of a military air-transport system is an essen 
tial military requirement. In time of war this air-transport system 
will serve as a hard core for expansion that will be required. ‘To be 

capable of expansion and to immediately provide effective air-transport 
support, the in-being military system must be trained and practiced. 
It is not enough to train air crews and to fly aircraft. They form but 
a part of an air-transport system. It is also necessar y to practice and 
develop ground handling units, traffic and control units, and other 
essential elements—in short to conduct a complete, integrated 
operation. 

In the day-to-day operations of the nucleus fleet an airlift capability 
is generated which can be used prudently or allowed to waste. Airlift 

‘apability as it is generated isa perishable product ; it cannot be stored 
away. Obviously if the airlift capability gener: ated by MATS is used 
prudently a certain amount of competition with civil carriers will re- 
sult. However, action is being taken to assure that such competition is 
the minimum consistent with military requirements and the sound 
management of assigned military resources. Within the United States 
action has been taken to minimize competition through the issuance of 
my directive No. 4500.9 with which you are familiar. 

The Military Air Transport Service is every bit as much a vital part 
of our fighting machine as the actual combat elements. Without 
logistical support capable of moving by air in modern war, our forces 
could be fat: ally handicapped in carrying out their missions. ‘There- 
fore, the Military Air Transport Service is a milits ary force which by 
its pe: icetime activity not only prepares for its wartime role but 
produces valuable air transportation for the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. One thing that has troubled me a good deal, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is the absence of desirable and comprehensive cost figures on 
MATS. You may be able to give us figures such as the direct operat- 
ing cost of MATS, amount of gasoline burned up, and those sorts of 
things, but can you give us a total cost picture including the overhead 
items such as runways and air planes which are paid for by the budgets 
of other parts of the Military Establishment than MATS itself ? 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force has a classified financial state- 
ment of the Military Air Transport Service which can be made avail- 
able to you and which discloses the resources of the command as of 
June 30, 1955, grouped as to aircraft, equipment, buildings, runways, 
and so forth. This statement also reflects the inventories of parts 
and other materiel on hand at MATS bases worldwide. In addition, 
an operating cost statement shows the cost (exclusive of depreciation 
and amortization real estate and capiti al assets) of operating MATS 
for the year ending June 30, 1955. These costs are available by each 
of the functional elements such as maintenance, operations, and so 
forth, and by the nature of the cost such as military and civilian pay, 
materiel consumed, and so forth. A copy of this is being furnished 
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to you in response to your letter to me of January 20. With the plac- 
ing of MATS on an ‘industrial fund we expect to make further sub- 
stantial improvements in the accounting and management systems. 

Mr. Fioop. I noticed that in your Department of Defense com- 
ments on the Hoover Commission Report on Transportation (p. 41) 
you say that moving traflic on commercial airline rather than MATS 
‘would cost the Government more money. Do you have any specific 
cost figures to back up such a statement? Isn’t it true that commer- 
cial airlines get 2 or 3 times as much utilization out of a transport 
plane as MATS does? 

Secretary WILSON. Department of Defense comments on the 
Hoover Commission Report on Transportation did not intend to infer 
that traffic could be moved more cheaply by MATS than by commer- 
cial airlines insofar as unit costs per se are concerned. The military 
fleet must be maintained to meet the wartime needs of the services. 
The hiring of commercial aircraft without utilizing the military fleet 
to move service personnel and cargo would result in dual transporta- 
tion charges. It is true that commercial airlines get more utilization 
from airplanes than MATS. However, commercial operations are 
not directly comparable to military operations. For example, one 
reason stated for pitching military peacetime utilization at a moderate 
rate is to provide us w ith an expendable base for wartime operations. 
In addition, the requirements for military airlift, particularly large- 
scale unit deployment exercises, do not lend themselves to the higher 
utilization rates achieved by the commercial airlines in their routine 
day-to-day operations over fixed routes. 

Mr. Fioop. One thing that puzzles me is why MATS has not been 
put ona funded basis the way the Military Sea Transportation Service 
has, and made to pay its own way in the world? Something was said 
about this about 2 years or more ago and yet nothing has ‘been done 
about it. If it is to be done, will it be done in such a way that not 
only the direct operating costs (such as gasoline and oil) but also the 
indirect overhead costs, “such as purchase of aircraft, construction of 
buildings, and so forth, will be included in the costing of MATS? 

Secretary Wiison. The decision has been made to operate the airlift 
element of the Military Air Transport Service through the technique 
of industrial funding. Detailed plans and proc edures for this opera- 
tion are currently being prepared. It is planned to accomplish this 
objective during the fiscal year 1957. 

Of course, as you indicate, direct operating costs will be included and 
charged for, as well as the administrative overhead, which is normal 
practice under industrial funding. We include all the costs clearly 
authorized under existing law in the charges rendered to customer 
appropriations for goods and _ services furnished by industr ially 
funded activities. There are some elements of cost that would appear 
to be appropriate for inclusion, such as pay of military personnel 
and replacement of machinery and equipment (not including major 

capital items) consumed in the furnishing of materiels and services. 
A comprehensive proposal on the subject of handling pay of military 
personnel in support activities is being prepared at the 1 request of this 
committee. 

Present legislation does not provide for the inclusion of capital items 
or depreciation. However, even without this provision essentially all 
the management benefits of the industrial fund can be attained. 
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Mr. Fioop. A MATS press release of January 1, 1956, states that— 


the [Atlantic] division made more than 8,000 Atlantic crossings during the year. 
this was an estimated 50 percent increase over 1054. 

Is there any military reason for this increase? Do you not have suffi- 
cient scheduled commercial service or contract airlines to take care of 
this increase ? 

Secretary Witson. I understand that the reason for the increase in 
Atlantic crossings during 1955 was the increase in military activity in 
the European-African area. As base construction in those areas con- 
tinues, the military activity grows; with that growth comes an increase 
in the general support requirements. A good example of this is the 
operation in those areas of new types of aircraft which require air 
support of high cost items such as engines and electronics equipment. 
The commercial carriers were not utilized since the MATS capability 
was sufficient to handle the increased load. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, are the services now purchasing trans- 
port planes of the same types that the airlines already have? 

Secretary Witson. No new orders are being placed for transport 
planes of the same type that the airlines already have. Some deliver- 
ies of transport airplanes which are the result of past procurement 
actions are being accepted. 

Mr. Fioop. I have heard, Mr. Secretary, that the AirForce, with the 
cooperation of the Navy, have just bought a dozen or so DC-—6’s, and 
2 or 3 dozen of the Lockheed Super-Constellations, and that they are 
now ordering galleys to be installed for the service of hot meals, and 
other luxury passenger fittings, that a multi-million-dollar luxurious 
passenger terminal is being built at Charleston, S. C., and that this 
whole project is to start up a blue ribbon passenger service across the 
Atlantic. Is there any truth to this? Weren’t these Lockheed Su- 
per-Constellations originally justified to the Congress as military 
cargo planes or Navy radar picket ships instead of plush passenger 
planes? Has Congress authorized your Department to go in for a 
blue ribbon airline service ? 

Secretary Witson. The Lockheed Super-Constellations (C-121 Air 
Force designation and R7V Navy designation) were justified to my 
office and to the Congress as 4-engine transport aircraft required to 
meet 3 specific requirements, 1. e., passenger, air evacuation, and cargo 
carriers. The same is true of the DC-6’s (or C-118 Air Force desig- 
nation). ‘The aircraft procured were designed and are being utilized 
to meet the above-mentioned multiple requirement by quick conver- 
sion as needed by the Military Air Transport Service. 

In addition to the C-121 and R7V types, the Air Force and the Navy 
have procured specially configured electronically equipped aircraft 
for airborne early warning. The Air Force airbone early warning 
(AEW) designation is the RC-121-C and D. The Navy airborne 
radar picket designation is the WV1 and 2s. All the aircraft pro- 
cured for air defense requirements are being used exclusively for this 
purpose. 

The terminal referred to is located at Charleston, S. C. It is the 
standard MATS type and has been in the MATS program for a num- 
ber of years. It is required for the processing and preparation of 
personnel and military cargo for movement overseas. Constructiop 
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is of the minimum cost permanent type. Construction costs for this 
terminal were as follows: 


Freight portion (including installed equipment) 
Passenger portion (19,300 square feet) 


Total 610,291 


Complete data on deliveries of transport aircraft is being submitted 
to you under separate cover, in response to your letter to me of January 
20. 

Some of the C—118’s are being used for thrice weekly passenger serv- 
ice from Washington to Frankfurt via the Azores and Paris. Ex- 
perience has shown that this service is needed to carry the large num- 
ber of Government passengers moving between the National Capital 
and Europe. The aircraft being used on this schedule have been fitted 
with certain interior improvements for passenger comfort, but can 
by no means be considered plush. Examples of such improvements 
are the installation of comfortable seats, reading lights, enlarged 
latrines, galley (coffee and soups), rug and curtains for windows. 
These are all minimum comfort items, roughly similar to what reg- 
ular trans-Atlantic airlines call air coach. This equipment is re- 
movable so that the aircraft can be converted for air evacuation or 
cargo in approximately 4 hours. 

Regarding the question of galleys, four of the Atlantic service 
DC-6’s have been equipped to permit serving hot lunches (that is, 
heat up previously prepared and frozen lunches) instead of the cold 
box lunch that has been provided heretofore. This is on a service 
test basis at the present time, but it is planned to establish it for all 
long duration MATS passenger flights in the future. There are sev- 
eral advantages, but the principal reason behind the decision to adopt 
this service is that it will provide our personnel with hot, nourishing, 
sanitary meals, to which they are entitled, and it will also eliminate 
the waste encountered with the box-lunch system. Reimbursement 
for such service is obtained from the passengers, as provided by section 
618, Public Law 179 (83d Cong.). 

Mr. Fioop. Couldn’t you use various commercial airlines for this 
type of service instead of setting up your own? 

Secretary Witson. The Department of Defense makes very exten- 
sive use of commercial airlines. However, this service is not at pres- 
ent adequate to our needs. In addition, as I indicated earlier, MATS 
flights are needed for several military purposes and it is prudent man- 
agement to make the most effective use of aircraft that are going to be 
flown anyway. 

Mr. Fioop. For movements of military cargo, wouldn’t it also be 
better to follow the air policy statement released by the White House 
and expand the use of commercial cargo airlines than to build up 
MATS for the purpose. On May 26, 1954, President Eisenhower re- 
leased an interdepartmental report on air policy which, among other 
things, said : 


While some agencies, particularly in the military departments have made lim- 
ited use of the cargo services offered by the airlines, it is probable that a 
thorough study of Government purchasing and distribution methods would dis- 
close substantial advantages which can be realized by the Government from 
increased use of commercial air cargo on a regular basis. 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES SHOULD WITHIN THE FRAME- 
WORK OF SOUND PRINCIPLES OF SUPPLY MANAGE- 
MENT, EXPAND THEIR USE OF CIVIL CARGO AIRLIFT 
AS IT BECOMES AVAILABLE FOR ROUTINE, NONEMER- 
GENCY USE. 


Secretary Witson. I recognize the importance of a strong civil air 
carrier industry to the national defense, and at the same time I am 
aware of the danger of placing full reliance for airlift support in an 
industry which in time of war will be required to serve two masters— 
the war-supporting economy and the military. It is my objective to 
strike a sound balance between what the military must have in terms of 
air transport under its immediate control, and that which can be ex- 
pected to be made available from the resources of civil aviation. Once 
there is such a balance sound programs for the employment of both 
the military and civil elements can be developed and implemented. 
Such programs, because they involve many factors, must necessarily 
be evolved over a period of time. 

Currently various directives are being developed which will go a 
long way toward minimizing military competition with civil air car- 
riers. Greater use is being made of air transportation in logistic 
operations to achieve greater overall economy. <As additional pro- 
grams are developed, I foresee a potentially expanded military require- 
ment for the use of civil air transportation systems, and it is my 
objective that such expanded use be on a basis which will contribute 
to the sound development of the airlift capacity this Nation will 
require in time of national emergency. However, I must caution 
that the expansion of the civil air carrier industry must not be depend- 
ent solely on military traffic. It must also seek its growth in economic 
commercial undertakings, if optimal benefits are to be realized. Civil 
air carriers must develop and place in service the types of equipment 
which will produce cargo airlift at rates much below present if they 
expect to encourage the sound economic growth of the commercial air 
cargo industry. Also they must be prepared to provide service to the 
Government with passenger carrying equipment of the standard 
offered to the traveling public. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am concerned not only about the past 
but also about the future. It appears to me that MATS is using up 
a lot of the taxpayers’ money “to keep up with the Joneses.” 

MATS is buying things to keep up with commercial airlines. In 
your 1957 budget, are there any funds for transport planes which 
duplicate planes of the general types already ordered by commercial 
airlines ? 

Secretary Wirson. The 1957 budget does not contain any funds for 
transport aircraft of the C-118—DC-6—or C-121—L1049—types. 
It does include funds for Lockheed C-130’s, Douglas C-132’s and 
133’s. Those are logistic carriers intended to move military cargo or 
personnel interchangably and were specifically required to meet mili- 
tary requirements. 

Mr. Froop. In your Department’s comments on the Hoover Com- 
mission report on transportation, you note that a decision has been 
made, and you have stuck to that decision, on how big the nucleus 
known as the Military Sea Transportation Service—MSTS—should 
be. But I don’t see anywhere any decision as to how big the nucleus 
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known as the Military Air Transport Service—MATS—should be. 
Apparently it just keeps on growing—like Topsy—until it now econ- 
sists of 640 airplanes. What is the decision about the proper size 
of MATS? 

Secretary Wirson. At the present time the size of the nucleus 
known as MATS has not been fixed. As a practical matter, however, 
the size of MATS should ideally represent in terms of airlift capacity 
the difference between the estimated military wartime requirement 
and that which can be met by the civil reserve air fleet. There is a 
belief in some quarters that the entire civil air fleet is available to 
support military forces in time of war. This is not true. Only a 
portion of the civil fleet will be assigned for direct military support. 
That portion now is 317 4-engine-type airplanes. In allocating air- 
craft to the civil reserve air fleet consideration necessarily has to 
be given to the requirements of the war supporting economy for 
air transport as well as those purely military airlift requirements. 
A recent study of the essential civil air requirements indicates a 
sizable deficit will exist in available airlift capacity. When military 
requirements are considered, that deficit becomes even greater and 
cannot be met unless there is a substantial expansion in the total na- 
tional air transport capacity. At such time as the Department of 
Defense can be assured of substantial additional civil airlift, it might 
be in a position to reduce the number of aircraft operated by MATS. 
As a practical matter, our present requirements are the» very mini- 
mum on which present military strategy can be successfully executed. 
From an objective standpoint increased civil and military capacity 
is most desirable and even essential. 

Mr. Froop. If you had a genuine figure on how big the nucleus of 
MATS should be, wouldn’t that help overcome this problem about 
competing with commercial airlines? 

Secretary Witson. Because requirements for airlift are dynamic 
in nature, it is not feasible to establish at this time a fixed figure for 
the size of MATS, particularly in view of the fact that the total civil 
air transport resources will not come under direct control of the Gov- 
ernment as is the case with the operations of the ocean carriers. As 
I have mentioned previously, the airlift capability maintained by the 
Department of Defense should be the different between immediate 
wartime requirements and what can be met by the civil reserve air 
fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. Now another thing. You have told us that you are 
going to put MATS on a funded basis, so that if, for example, the 
Army sends 200 soldiers’ dependents by MATS to Frankfurt, the 
Army will pay MATS a set price. So MATS will be just like another 
commercial airline. 

What bothers me is that MATS is also the agency for the Pentagon 
for hiring commercial airlines to fly traffic for the military. It seems 
to me that is a very bad arrangement. It leads to empire building. 
Take those 20 soldiers to Frankfurt. MATS won’t put them on a 
commercial airline. MATS will fly these soldiers in a MATS plane. 
And so on with hundreds of other examples each day. 

You wouldn’t entrust a commercial airline with the added job of 
hiring other airlines for your work, because you'd naturally figure 
that that airline would keep the business to itself. The same is true 
of MATS. 

It seems to me that the buying of commercial airlift should be in the 
hands of the traffic management officials of the services, and not in 
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the hands of MATS. These traffic managers should first look into 
whether or not commercial airlines can do a particular job for them, 
and then only if the commercial lines can’t would they go to the Gov- 
ernment: airline MATS. At present if works the other w ay around, 
and I think that the Secretary of Defense ought to correct this situa- 
tion, and do what the Hoover Commission recommended and give first 
call to the commercial lines before resorting to MATS. T his MATS 
situation represents Government inter ference in priv: ate business on 
a far greater scale than any of the laundries, beauty shops, etc., which 
we have been discussing and which businesses the Secretary has gotten 
the Pentagon out of. These other businesses are chicken feed in com- 
parison to MATS which must involve several hundred million dol- 
Jars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Instead of constantly building up MATS, wouldn’t it be sounder 
policy to build up the civil air fleet 4 

Secretary Wirson. The Department of Defense is in full accord 
with the need and desirability of strengthening and expanding the 
civil air transportation industry. However, it believes that such 
strengthening and expansion must be based on "sound economic factors 
and with full consideration being given to the needs of defense as well 
as commerce. It is our feeling that the procurement of international 
air transport service must be confined to a single agency in order to 
assure maximum efficient and economical use of available resources. 
Traffic management officials will be responsible for determining what 
goes by air and it will be their responsibility to insure that only traflic 
which qualifies for air movement, either because of military considera- 
tions or for reasons of economy, is afforded air transportation service. 

The Department of Defense believes that the only feasible way of 
developing the air transport capability this Nation requires for war 
is to increase the peacetime use of air transport as a normal means of 
transport. It is planned that civil air carriers will have an ever- 
increasing role in the logistic systems of the Department of Defense. 
In this way air tr :nsport will be expanded on a sound financial basis 
without impairing the mobilization readiness stature of the military 
air transport system and with a minimum of economic burden on the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Fioop. An overocean transport plane seems to me a totally dif- 
ferent article from, for example, a tank. To be prepared for war, we 
have to pay to have the tank in existence even though it has no peace- 
time commereial value at all, But a transport plane is different. 
It can be kept busy flying import and export cargoes and general 
government traffic so it is not a burden on the taxpayers in time of 
peace, and yet is readily available for military lift in case of war. So 
I question if we have to pay out so much money for MATS, when 
through encouraging the civil air fleet (instead of discouraging it by 
Government competition) we could build up the airlift at much less 
cost, 

Seeretary Wiison. It is certainly desirable to expand the civil air- 
lift capacity. To the extent that any expansion results in a greater 
availability of airlift to support military forces in wartime, the build- 
up of the civil capacity is more economical than the buildup of the mili- 
tary system. It should be pointed out, however, that the civil airlift 
capacity must be used to satisfy both military and essential civil re- 
quirements in wartime. It is not exclusive to the Department of 
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Defense. Also were the Department of Defense to rely solely.on the 
capacity of civil air carriers, it would not be in a position to execute 
immediately and successfully the military strategy as there would not 
—_ ability to greatly expand the amount of airlift capacity avail- 
able. 

Any increase in the civil airlift capacity to the national defense 
benefit must be achieved on a balanced and sound economic basis. It 
cannot be nurtured solely by Government traffic to the detriment of 
the military airlift force, and it must recognize that as civil airlift 
use increases in time of peace, demands are created which must be 
met in time of war if the war supporting economy is to carry out its 
role successfully. 

To the extent that increases in civil airlift capacity will result in 
additional airlift support to the military in time of war, I must 
wholeheartedly agree that expansion of the civil fleet must be en- 
couraged, and to this end the Department of Defense will support 
sound programs, having this objective. However, such programs 
must be based on sound economic factors that must be evolved over 
a period of time. 

This subject will receive my continuing attention. The military 
operation of transport-type aircraft will be limited to that which is 
required based on military considerations to maintain an adequate 
peeanene readiness position on a sound, efficient, and economical 

asis. 
STATEMENTS OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Mr. Froop. Finally, I feel a particular burden with reference to 
statements made by General Ridgway recently in a series of articles 
in a magazine, about which you are aware, since I carried the burden 
against the Army cut last year and interrogated him. I requested 
this committee to call him for a statement, which they are going to do. 

At this point in the record, since I cannot and do not wish at 
this time to examine you on that point, which is a highly involved 
problem, I will ask to have inserted in the record marked para- 
graphs from the first two articles, with which the committee is aware 
or should be aware, which have already appeared in the press, and 
nothing in addition. 

Mr. Manon. I think there would be no objection. 

Mr. Froop. Half a dozen paragraphs. 

Mr. Manon. The only point is, would it be better to insert those 
when the general appears, at a place where they will be more acces- 
sible to everybody ? 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. I will say this, Mr. Chairman: In view of the fact, Mr. 
Secretary, that we propose soon to hear General Ridgway, I would 
like the record to show that the reason I am not pursuing the matter 
at this point with you is because we do propose to examine the 
General on the subject and possibly you later on that matter. 

Mr. Manon. Thank tg very much, Mr. Secretary. We will resume 
our hearing at 2 o’clock. 





Turspay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness. You may proceed. 


APPRECIATION OF GENERAL MOORE 


Mr. Deane. Before you proceed may I make a comment ? 

I would like for the record to show, Mr. Chairman, my appreciation 
of General Moore. I am sure what I have to say represents the feeling 
of all the members of the committee. I recall last year and also this 
year the way that he has ridden herd on witnesses; the way that he 
has produced evidence for this committee and he is certainly deserv- 
ing of the highest compliments. I want the record to show that. 

Mr. SHerparp. The chairman concurs in the gentleman’s comment. 

General Moore. I thank the committee for the remarks just made. 
I wish to say that I have enjoyed working with this committee for 
nearly 20 years. 


APPRECIATION FOR SECRETARY WILSON’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. WiceiteswortrH. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we are all very 
much indebted to Secretary Wilson for the testimony which he has 
given us. It has been very helpful, and I am confident from the 
answers given on the record and those that he has promised to give 
us for the record, we shall have a wealth of information as far as he 
is concerned. 

MARINE CORPS REDUCTION 


This morning something was said about the 1955 program and the 
1956 program, and the — of General Shepherd, Commandant 


of the Marine Corps, with respect to those programs. 

I think it might be helpful for the record just to take a minute and 
call attention to, first, page 76 of the hearings on the 1955 bill. On 
page 76 of the testimony 2 years ago you will find the following 
colloquy : 


Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Thank you, General. Have you participated in the work 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the preparation of this overall military program? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoORTH. I understand it has your full endorsement? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 


Then in the hearings on the 1956 bill a year ago, at page 19, I find 
the following statement by General Shepherd: 


I am sure, as I discussed our personnel strengths, that a question arose in your 
minds concerning the effect of the reductions upon the capabilities of the fleet 
marine force. It is manifest that reductions of the magnitude with which we 
are confronted involve some sacrifice. However, we are determined that the 
sacrifice will not be made in the readiness of our basic striking forces. The 
reduction will be absorbed primarily by disbanding certain reinforcing combat- 
and logistic-type units, and by reducing the manning levels of other supporting 
units. 

Operationally, the effect of these sacrifices will be to diminish somewhat the 
staying power of our combat forces because of reduced depths in personnel and 
supporting units. Except in these respects, however, the readiness of the operat- 
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ing forces which we are authorized will be undiminished. They are ready to go 
into combat now, and will remain so during the coming fiscal year. 


Then on page 21 I find the following: 


In conclusion may I assure you that this budget submission has been developed 
in a realistic and frugal atmosphere. Each element has been prepared with 
mature consideration of the essential requirements of our national security in 
these critical times. Each element reflects careful attention to the necessity 
for husbanding our wealth and our resources. From any point of view, I be- 
lieve that the 1956 Marine Corps budget request is a sound national investment. 

Those references, . think, confirm the views you gave us from 
memory this morning as to General Shepherd’s position on each of 
the bills, 

Do you concur in that? 

Secretary Witson. I do. I would like to say that I consider Gen- 
eral Shepherd to be one of the finest officers and men that I have ever 
known. 

Mr. Wicatesworrn. I agree with that emphatically, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. And a very conscientious, capable man. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


In looking up the record I find that I made a statement before the 
Armed Services Committee of the House in relation to personnel 
strength. I did not make it before your committee because we were 
then talking more about money and the budget. Here is what I said: 

In arriving at the conclusions set forth above the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
all of the military services have been consulted at frequent intervals. Their 
views, while not in all cases unanimous, have been considered by the National 
Security Council and the President. The total personnel strength of the active 
forces and the target end strength for each service for June 30, 1956, have re- 
sulted from these reviews. I believe that it is fair to add that the Air Force 
feels that our defense program is a good one. 

Iam talking about personnel strength. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have some minor reservations, and would 
perhaps like a few additional personnel. The Army from its point of view 
would still recommend some higher strength for the active forces of the Army. 
In my opinion the program we have adopted is a sound one. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is the 1956 program ? 

Secretary Witson. That is the 1956 program. 

Mr. WiccLeswortrn. Now, turning to your statement on page 1, I 
note this sentence 
The defense program we are proposing for the fiscal year 1957 is not funda- 
mentally different from that outlined to your committee last year. 


INCREASED MILITARY POWER 


That, I think, is a true statement. On the other hand, it is also 
true, is it not, that we shall develop under the 1957 program greatly 
increased military power over that which we now have? 

Secertary Wutson. Yes, that is true. I tried to explain it this 
morning by saying that increased power is not just a matter of num- 
bers, it is quality and capability of improved weapons as well. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Exactly. I have in mind the fact that you 
recommend an overall manpower of 2,839,458, which is an increase, 
as compared with the 1956 figure, of around 25,000 reflected in each 
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of the armed services, plus a ceiling which would make possible, if 
it is utilized, a further increase of 75,000, or a total of about 100,000 
in overall manpower. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceeLesworrn. I have also in mind the fact that you have told 
us you hope the operating ratio will increase to something like 65 
percent as compared with 57 percent in December 1952 before you 
took charge of the Department. 

Secertary Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. I have in mind also the fact that you are 
asking for reserves in drill-pay status amounting to 1,099,784, which, 
if realized, would be an increase over the 1956 figures of about 130,000 ? 

Secretary Wison. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieereswortu. I have in mind also that the number of our 
planes in the air service are expected to increase from 127 wings to 
137, which I think compares with about 98 wings when you took over, 
and about 48 wings prior to the Korean war? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Wicerreswortn. Incidentally, did that 98-wing figure when 
you took over include certain so-called paper wings, or did it exclude 
them ? 

Secretary Wirtson. Well, there was a considerable question about 
the degree of readiness of all of them. 

Mr. Wiaeitrswortu. So the increase since you took over in terms 
of effective wings is even greater than the figures indicate ? 

Secretary Wirson. They are practically all jet equipped now. Of 
course, that was planned. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. I have in mind also the recommendation con- 
templates 1,005 ships for the Navy as compared with 984 in the current 
year of which 411 will be warships as compared with 403 in the current 
year. 

Secretary Witson. That is also correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I have in mind also that the testimony we have 
received indicates considerable progress in terms of modernization and 
in the utilization of new and modern weapons ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Admiral Radford has told this committee that 
if we compare a division today with a division in World War IT that 
there is an increase of around 15 percent in terms of manpower and 
an inerease of around 85 percent in terms of firepower, and that a 
single plane has over 20,000 times the power of a single plane in World 
War II, so although, as you say, the program is not fundamentally 
different, there is a real increase contemplated in our fighting power 
in the program now before us ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. And the basic program of pro- 
viding strength for the long pull is the one that is being carried out. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is it fair to say we will have more power and 
more readiness than we have heretofore had ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Would you concur in Admiral Radford’s 
opinion that the program before us is adequate to meet the initial 
phases of any war, minor or global, and at the same time permit a 
rapid buildup if and when that becomes necessary ? 
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Secretary Wuirson. I have every reason to believe that Admiral 
Radford’s appraisal of it is correct. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceiteswortn. You have told us, as I understand it, that this 
program has the unanimous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
of yourself as Secretary of Defense, of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and of the President ? 

Secretary Witson. That is true with respect to its broad outlines, 
force levels, and so forth. 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. You took over just about 3 years ago in Janu- 
ary of 1953. At that time we were operating under the 1953 budget 
of President Truman, and I think he had also submitted his sugges- 
tions for a budget for the fiscal year 1954. 

I would like to get a comparison in terms of 3 or 4 figures as be- 
tween the 1957 recommendations and the figures at the time when you 
took over. 

For example, as I understand it, if we leave out of the picture the 
military construction and the new legislation which is not before the 
committee in this bill, you contemplate an expenditure in the fiscal 
year 1957 of $33,733,940,000; is that right? 

Secretary Wutson. The figure that ‘I have here is $33,729 million 
for new appropriations. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I am talking about expenditures on the por- 
tion of the bill before us. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. The figure that I have for expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1953 is $43,600 million roughly; is that correct? 

Secretary Wirson. Mr. McNeil says it is correct but it includes 
military public works. Exclusive of public works the figure would 
be about $41,735 million. 

Mr. WicGLEsworTH. So, in terms of expenditure, the recommenda- 
tion reflects a reduction of about 8 billion as between 1953 expendi- 
tures and what is contemplated in 1957. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Now for ioe on the same assumption, confining it to the 


items in this 
is that right? 

Mr. McNett. That is the amount of new obligational authority 
requested. 

Mr. WicctreswortH. Have you any corresponding figures for the 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. McNet $44,631 million. That is the amount exclusive of 
public works. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. So there is a reduction in respect to appro- 
priations of the same period of just about $11 billion. 

Mr. McNetw. That is correct, sir. 


ill, the recommendation is again I think, $33,687,614,000 ; 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiceieswortH. If we look at the unexpended balances you 
contemplate as of the end of the fiscal year 1957 an unexpended bal- 
ance of $35,740 million, do you not? 

Mr. McNett. As of the end of June 1957; yes; exclusive of public 
works. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. And the figure, if I have it correctly, as of 
June 30, 1953, was $62,200 million. 

Secretary Witson. You are still talking “ex-public” works? 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. “Ex-public” works, and new legislation. 

Secretary Wirson. We will have to do a little figuring here to be 
sure that we are talking about the same thing. 

Mr. Surpparp. Do you not have those figures separated so that you 
can answer the questions more promptly ? 

Secretary Witson. When you go back that far we have to look at 
the record. Weare doing the best we can. 

Mr. Wiceireswortu- So there has been a reduction in the unex- 
pended balance figure ? 

Mr. McNetu. The unexpended balance was about $57,228 million, 
exclusive of public works, for June 30, 1953. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Then there has been a reduction of something 
like $21,500 million in that figure, exclusive of public works? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiaeireswortu. One other figure in which I am interested is 


the figure for unobligated balances. As I understand it, you con- 
template at the end of this fiscal year 1957 an unobligated balance of 
$7,400 million plus $1,800 million anticipated reimbursements from 
MDAP. Is that $1,800 million available for obligations for any pur- 
pose in the fiscal year 1958, or only for MDAP? 

Mr. McNett. It is available for any purpose as long as the purpose 
is for the same general type of operation—not necessarily the same 
specific item, but the same class of item. 

Mr. Wiaeireswortu. The question in my mind is whether the proper 
figure then should be $7,400 million or $7,400 million plus $1,800 
million, which would be $9,200 million. 

Mr. McNett. The gross amount available for obligation would be 
a combination of the two, and the reason it was stated separately is 
that we will not make collections for these reimbursements until 1958 
and 1959; although in the meantime if something has to be placed on 
order for delivery during that period it may be done. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Then, what is the comparable figure as of 
June 30, 1953, to the $7,400 million ? 

Mr. McNem. We will have to give you the figure for the Depart- 
ment of Defense alone because that was prior to the time you passed 
section 110, which combines defense procurement and procurement 
for MDAP. 

Mr. WiccGLEeswortH. I wonder, Mr. McNeil, if you could give us a 
table for the record that will show the figures just brought out, and 
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also the same four figures for the budget presented to the Congress 
by President Truman “for the fiscal year 1954. 


Mr. McNet. Yes. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Comparison between fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1957 fiscal status (excludes 
military construction and items proposed for later transmission in fiscal year 1957) 


{Millions of doltars] 


Fiscal year 
1957, esti- 
mated 


Expenditures i ckeens sake - 41, 735 33, 734 
New obligational authority, a ae 1 44, 631 33, 729 
Unexpended balance as of Veoo 30. eae 35, 740 


Fiseal year 
1953, actual 


Unobligated balance as of June 30: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned. --..----..---- 
Anticipated reimbursements from MDAP_-_.------------ es sccatl 1, 882 


a TD I i a | 5, 148 9, 328 


1 Excludes $70 million appropriated for Army stock fund. Includes $368 million ssienondtanett for tact 
year 1953 in Public Law 431, June 30, 1953, and $30,761,000 of congressionally authorized transfers. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Now, you tell us, as I understand it, that at the 
end of fiscal year 195 ‘7 you anticipate a civilian personnel ‘to the tune 
of 1,170,000 ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. If my other figure is correct, that represents a 


reduction of about 250,000 as compared with the peak civilian person- 
nel during the Korean war? 
Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


STEPS TOWARD EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Wicciteswortn. Now, 2 years ago, and again last year, you gave 
us for the Office of Secret ary of Defense and for each of the three 
services, what might be e ation a summary of the steps that had been 
taken in each of the 2 2 years in the direction of efficienc y and economy. 

I would like for this record a similar statement, if we could have it, 
so the picture will be brought up to date for the 3 years. 

Secretary Witson. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1955 To 
ELIMINATE WASTE AND ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


The intensified drive to raise the level of economy and efficiency in the Defense 
Department, inaugurated in 1953, was continued with undiminished vigor during 
1955. Notwithstanding the major improvements ahieved in 1953 and 1954, note- 
worhty progress in this area continued to be made in 1955. 

The attainment of a high level of economy and efficiency in Defense Depart- 
ment operations is not a onetime effort. There is always room for further im- 
provement. New methods, techniques, and equipment are constantly being 
devised in private industry as well as in the Government, and management at 
all levels in the Military Establishment must be properly motivated to seek them 
out and apply them wherever appropriate. 

Furthermore, the functions, activities, and personnel of the Department are 
always undergoing some change and new areas of waste and inefficiency in- 
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evitably crop up. These must be promptly identified and corrected as soon as 
they occur. This, too, is a continuing responsibility of management throughout 
the Defense Establishment. 

Major changes in the organization of the Defense Department are now behind 
us but some additional organizational refinements were effected in 1955. At 
the Department of Defense level, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Security Affairs was reorganized along geographic lines similar to 
that of the State Department. This will not only provide the Defense Depart- 
ment with a more effective mechanism for the integration and coordination of 
the various programs pertaining to particular countries or regions, but will also 
facilitate coordination and liaison with the State Department with respect to 
military-political matters. 

In the Department of the Army the traditional general staff was abolished 
and the military staff reorganized along lines roughly parallel to the civilian 
secretariat. Under the Chief of Staff of the Army there are now a Comptroller 
of the Army, a Chief of Research and Development, and Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
tor Logistics, Personnel, and Military Operations, respectively. Organizational 
refinements of lesser importance were also effected in the other two military de- 
partments in 1955. 

Continued progress was made during the year in improving the utilization of 
Defense Department manpower resources. Military personnel were reduced by 
almost 300,000 even though overall military strength, as measured in terms of 
major forces, actually increased during the year. The number of “noneffectives” 
on the military payrell—trainees, transients, patients in hospitals, and prison- 
ers—were reduced by a total of 54,000. Civilian personnel, both in the United 
States and abroad, were substituted for military personnel wherever possible 
in support areas thereby making more men available for the operating forces. 
Overlapping functions and activities were further reduced through consolidation, 
cross-servicing, etc. For example, the Army was charged with the responsibility 
for providing military construction support for the Air Force overseas. This 
permitted-the elimination of the so-called SCARWAF (Army construction troops 
serving overseas with the Air Force) and the saving of 16,500 military personnel 
spaces. Functional manpower studies and surveys designed to eliminate non- 
essential jobs were conducted in all three military departments with good results. 

Notwithstanding the substitution of civilians for military personnel, the total 
number of civilian employees, including both direct hire and contract hire 
overseas, was reduced by about 50,000. The reduction in the Army and Navy 
Departments combined totaled 76,000, but the Air Force, which continued its 
buildup during the year, increased its civilian employment by 26,000 as compared 
With a decrease of about 10,000 in military personnel. 

Although considerable emphasis was placed on reducing quantitative man- 
power requirements, even greater emphasis was placed on improving the quality 
of military personnel to meet the demands of rapidly changing technology and 
increasingly complex weapons required in modern warfare. Quotas for the 
intake of manpower in various mental groups were revised to reduce proportion of 
personnel enlisted in the lowest mental group IV who had created serious prob- 
lems of personnel utilization. A reduction of group IV quota from 27 percent to 
18 percent enabled the services to recruit personnel more suitable for training in 
technical skills and advancement to supervisory and leadership positions. Due 
largely to the new military personnel legislation enacted by the Congress and 
intensified reenlistment efforts on the part of the services, the Armed Forces were 
able to retain many experienced personnel who otherwise would have left the 
service for civilian life. The reenlistment rate, which had dropped to 18.8 per- 
cent during the first 6 months of 1954, has increased steadily in recent months, 
reaching a level of about 30 percent during the first 6 months of 1955. This has 
substantially reduced personnel turnover, thereby permitting a further reduction 
in the number of personnel assigned to the training function and in the number 
of personnel in training status. 

Action was also taken during the year to reduce the movement of military 
personnel, thereby reducing both the cost and time lost in travel. Specific steps 
include: 

1. Directions to the military departments to review their educational and 
training requirements, reduce the rotation rate, and assure that trained personnel 
are being used to the greatest extent in their speciality. 

2. The issuance of regulations, under the dislocation allowance provisions of 
the Career Incentive Act, prohibiting more than one permanent change of station 
during any 1 fiscal year. 
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3. Lenthening some foreign service tours. 

4. Filling vacancies within same geographic areas so as to avoid long distance 
moves. 

5. Encouraging the extensions and renewals of foreign service tours. 

6. Improving reassignment procedures to eliminate intermediate moves between 
schools and overseas assignments. 

7. Arranging for sea and shore moves and moves between types of ships to 
be made in the same port areas. 

8. Increasing the number of stabilized duty assignments requiring continuity 
or special training and experience. 

Additional progress was made in 1955 in improving supply management in the 
Defense Department. The Federal cataloging program, an essential step in 
improving supply management Defense Departmentwide, is proceeding on sched- 
ule. By the end of 1955, 2,200,000 items, approximately 76 percent of the esti- 
mated total stocked by the Defense Department, had been identified. Complete 
identification of all items in the supply system is expected by September 1956. 
Progress on the cataloging program has facilitated further progress on the 
defense standardization program. During 1955, approximately 123,500 items 
were eliminated from the supply system through standardization, thereby reduc- 
ing warehousing and distribution costs. Through better merchandizing methods 
the Department was able to realize a 3 percent greater return on the sales of 
surplus property than in 1954. At the same time, increased safeguards were 
established to assure that excess property disposed of is truly excess to the 
needs of all elements of the Department of Defense. . 

A regular review of materiel requirement, stock positions, and defense readi- 
ness of the military departments has been established to better coordinate the 
supply activities of the three military departments. This systematic review 
has served to facilitate the use of stocks excess to one department by another 
department. To further reduce duplication of effort in the supply area, the 
first single manager assignment was made in November 1955, under which the 
Department of the Army was given sole responsibility for all wholesale supply 
functions relating to food, for all of the military services. This single manager 
concept will be extended to the petroleum, medical-dental, clothing-textile, and 
photographic equipment areas in 1956. In this respect, it has been pointed out 
that the potentialities of single service assignment and subsequent cross-servic- 
ing in the supply management area of common use items will become a reality 
upon completion of the conversion portion of the Federal cataloging program. 
It is now apparent that single service assignment cannot be truly effective with- 
out the common language of the Federal cataloging program. 

The Department of Defense in 1954 embarked on a program for the establish- 
ment of uniform standards and criteria for new construction, designed to insure 
proper quality of construction at most favorable cost. This program was further 
expanded in 1955. Uniform standards and criteria were issued for permanent 
types of administrative facilities, messing facilities for enlisted personnel, main- 
tenance facilities, general warehouses, etc. Studies were made of airfields and 
airfield facilities, National Guard armories, Army Reserve training centers, etc. 
Preparation of the annual construction program and budget was speeded up and 
the fiscal year 1957 military public-works program was completed and forwarded 
to the Bureau of the Budget on the earliest date in recent years. 

The first integrated program for the management of real property maintenance 
was issued in 1955. This program adapts proven military and business principles 
and practices and provides guidance for their uniform application at all levels 
of the Department. It covers standards, financial management, training, in- 
spection, estimating, scheduling, work techniques, and cost control. By year 
end some Defense Department installations were achieving up to 30 percent more 
effective use of real property maintenance funds. 

The intensive review of Defense Department real property holdings, begun in 
1954, was continued in 1955. The total cost of leased space for military activities 
in continental United States was reduced by approximately $3 million. An addi- 
tional number of industrial plants were sold or leased to private industry. 

In order to accomplish optimum use of existing health and medical facilities 
and services, the military departments were directed to reduce, consolidate, or 
eliminate facilities in specific areas where another facility is available and can 
economically and efficiently provide the necessary support. For example, the 
hospital at Biggs AFB, El Paso, Tex., has been reduced to a dispensary and all 
hospitalization and outpatient care for dependents of Air Force personnel in the 
area is being furnished by the Beaumont Army Hospital in El Paso, Tex. Plans 
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were also made to accomplish this same type of joint utilization in the Tacoma, 
Wash., area. This is another example where unification is continuing to result 
in savings to the Government. 

In the area of financial management, further significant progress was made 
during 1955. The Army has extended financial inventory accounting to bulk 
stocks at depots worldwide, excepting those in Okinawa and Korea, which will 
be converted during the first half of 1956. In addition, financial inventory 
accounting was extended to another 16 major installations in the United States, 
bringing the total to 48 as at the end of calendar year 1955. 

The Air Force has brought under financial inventory accounting all of its depot 
and base stocks throughout the world. Procedures were developed for accounting 
eontrol of all Air Force property in the possession of contractors and it is 
planned to put them into effect by July 1, 1956. The Navy has had financial 
inventory accounting since 1908, and in 1955 efforts were aimed primarily at 
further refinements. 

Completion of this program will provide the military departments with the 
type of financial information required for effective management of the supply 
system, with specific application in facilitating reduction of supply inventories. 

Financial management in the Department of Defense also has been made 
more effective by increasing the scope of stock funding in each of the military 
departments. These funds currently cover inventories of over $8.2 billion and 
their coverage is still being expanded. Stock funds, by centralizing the manage- 
ment and control of stock of common-use-type items, make possible better 
distribution of supplies and equipment with a minimum inventory. By creating 
a buyer-seller relationship between the stock fund and the consumer, cost con- 
sciousness is encouraged at all levels. 

During 1955, the Army brought the remaining inventories of consumable 
type items in continental United States depots into the stock fund as well as 
inventories of major overseas commands and selected continental United States 
posts, camps, and stations. Army emphasis, in the future, will be on extending 
coverage geographically. 

The Navy, at the end of 1954, had covered in its stock fund most of its inven- 
tories of common-type consumable items. During 1955, the stock fund was 
extended to the printing of publications and forms. Additionally, studies have 
been undertaken with the view to bringing additional classes of technical items 
under stock funding, particularly ships, electronics and submarine parts. 

In the Air Force, during 1955, commissary inventories and also most of the 
common-use, standard-stock items of a consumable nature, in continental United 
States depots, were brought under stock-fund operations. The Air Force plans to 
further extend stock-fund coverage to both additional classes of items and 
geographical areas. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of the stock-fund operations is that during the last 
3 fiscal years alone, $2.5 billion have been returned to the Treasury from stock 
funds, as inventories have been reduced through use of the stock-fund mech- 
anism to achieve better inventory management. It is expected that inventory 
reductions will make available an additional $785 million by the end of fiscal 
year 1957 and this amount has been recommended in the proposed fiscal year 
1957 budget to reduce new obligational authority which would otherwise be 
required. 

Industrial funds are also being used to serve the same kind of businesslike 
purpose in commercial and industrial-type installations, and continued progress 
was made in extending this concept during 1955. This type of financing, by 
providing a complete financial picture of the operation, makes it easier for the 
responsible officials in the military departments to evaluate the performance 
. of these activities. It provides local management with an up-to-date statement 
of costs thus highlighting areas in need of improvement. The buyer-seller 
relationship between an activity and its military purchasers or customers is 
encouraged and this, in turn, develops an attitude of cost consciousness through- 
out an activity. 

The Army industrial fund has now been established at 18 activities and its 
evtension to other activities such as equipment rebuild facilities, proving 
grounds, transportation terminals, has been programed. The Navy brought 4 
additional activities under industrial fund financing, bringing the total number 
of Navy activities under the industrial fund to 40, excluding printing plant 
branches. All the major naval shipyards are now under industrial fund finane- 
ing. The Navy plans to effect complete coverage of its installations of an in- 
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dustrial nature, and of prime importance is the present program to bring major 
air stations having overhaul facilities under this type of financing. 

The Air Force placed 8 printing plants and 50 laundries and dry cleaning 
plants under industrial fund operation during 1955. The Air Force expects to 
apply industrial funding to the transport operations of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, as was specifically recommended by the Congress in connection 
with the fiscal year 1955 appropriation act. Also, it is planning to extend appli- 
cation to installations conducting major overhaul and maintenance of aircraft 
and components. 

The above constitute only a few of the highlights of our efforts to eliminate 
waste, achieve greater economy, and improve efficiency in the management 
of the defense establishment. A more detailed account of the accomplishments 
may be found in the statements prepared by the military departments, 


EXAMPLES OF STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY To ACHIEVE 
GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


ORGANIZATION 


1. Implementation of the Secretary’s plan for Army organization.—The ecur- 
rent organization of the Department of the Army, stemming from the Secretary’s 
plan for Army organization, is gradually shaping up into a functional directorate 
type of organization. The traditional Army General Staff has been abolished. 
There are now 4 Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 1 each for Logistics, Man- 
power, and Reserve Forces, Civil Military Affairs, and Financial Management. 
A director of research and development is also on the assistant secretarial level. 
Likewise, somewhat relatable positions now appear on the Deputy Chief of Staff 
level. In addition to the Comptroller of the Army and the Chief of Research and 
Development, there is a Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics; Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel; and Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations directs and controls the Chiefs of 
Psychological Warfare, Civil Affairs and Military Government, and Military 
History. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel directs and controls The 
Adjutant General, Chief of Chaplains, Chief of Information and Education, and 
The Provost Marshal General. The Chiefs of Technical Services are, as in the 
past, under the direction and control of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 


PROGRAMING 


Programing.—In April 1955, Army Regulation 1-11, established the Depart- 
ment of the Army Integrated Structure. This structure, which provides standard 
terminology, definitions, and work units, establishes thereby a uniform classifica- 
tion system for all Army activities. The objective is to provide: 

(a) A basis for establishing clear relationships between the primary program 
classifications, the budget classification system, the accounting structure, per- 
formance analysis work areas, and manpower-control activities ; 

(lb) A basis for formulating budget estimates and other resource requirements 
in relation to program objectives; 

(c) A basis for relating manpower requirements and personnel planning to 
assigned program objectives; 

(7) A uniform classification of Army activities for management and reporting 
purposes ; 

(e) A basis for appraising program execution and progress in terms of attain- 
ment of scheduled objectives and in terms of dollar and manpower utilization. , 

Programing is one of the fundamental tools of management and is now well 
established in the Army. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. General.—In the area of financial management, considerable progress has 
been made in establishing a financial management plan which incorporates 
financial property accounting, integrated accounting, internal auditing, consumer 
funding, use of stock funds and industrial funds, and cost of performance budg- 
eting. Elements of management have been integrated into a single system in 
which programing, budgeting, accounting, and performance analysis are com- 
bined into a management process designed to give each official, with management 
responsibility, a full disclosure of the work for which he is responsible, measured 
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against available manpower, supplies, and funds. This process, entitled the 
Army Command Management System, has been installed on a pilot basis at 
Atlanta General Depot, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, and Fort Jackson, 8S. C. 
It is currently being installed in the Ordnance Ammunition Command, Georgia 
Mililtary District, Camp Gordon, Ga., and the remainder of the active installa- 
tions comprising the Army Depot System. 

2. Budgeting.—A comprehensive budget regulation, setting forth the policies, 
procedures, responsibilities, and general instructions for the operation of the 
Army’s budget system, has been published. It provides the basis where in con- 
tinued. improvement can be effectively developed and implemented. Planned 
further improvements include the development of standard cost and program 
factors for more effective evaluation of budget requirements, improvement of 
expenditure estimating methods, improvement in the reporting and estimating 
of collections and reimbursements, development of better methods of applying 
to budgetary analysis the data produced by the reporting and accounting s\s 
tems, and further refinement of the budget appropriation structure to facilitate 
estimating, funding, and reporting procedures. 

3. Financial inventory accounting.—Financial inventory accounting has been 
extended to bulk stocks at depots world-wide, excepting those in Okinawa and 
Korea which will be converted during the tirst half of 1956. In addition it was 
extended to 16 installations in the Continental United States bringing the total 
to 48 as of the end of the year. Inventory accounting in financial terms as well 
as in quantities facilitates more efticient and economical supply management wud 
provides an essential element in accounting and budgeting on a cost or expense 
basis as distinguished from the obligation basis. The installation of financial 
inventory accounting has been a contributing factor in enabling the Army Estab- 
lishment to reduce supply inventories. Prior to the introduction of t 1A the 
method of controlling supplies by item accounting was difficult. This system 
did not provide sufficient information for budget purposes. By assigning a dol 
lar value to all bulk inventories, all items can now be measured by the sume 
unit, i. e., by the dollar value. In addition to the reductions in inventories 
being realized from the FIA system other benefits are: More accurate cost ii 
formation, realistic supply forecasts, locally prepared stock position analysi 
and improved control in supply operations. 

4. Installation accounting operations.—The program for integrating account- 
ing and disbursing functions and procedures at field installations throughout the 
Army made steady progress during the year. Extension to overseas commands 
and many of the technical services installations in the continental United States 

yas completed. It is expected that the program will be completed by June 30, 
1956. 

In the 221 installations operating under the new concept, there has been a 
marked increase in the efficiency of the accounting operations. ‘The duplicate 
recording of expenditures in the command and disbursing channels, and the 
consequent heavy burden of reconciliation between the two is eliminated. Re- 
quirements for copies of documents are reduced. Errors in documentation and 
bookkeeping are reduced and discovered at their source, thus eliminating the 
processing of correction documents through various offices. The administra- 
tive control of appropriations is facilitated because allotment accounts are more 
accurate and current; obligations are adjusted more promptly; and the reports 
are more complete, timely, and accurate. 

5. Steck funds.—The increased use of stock funds as a tool of improved man- 
agement of inventories of consumption type material was continued. During 
calendar year 1955 the remaining inventories of Zone of the Interior depots were 
brought into the stock fund. Likewise, inventories of major oversea commands 
and selected Zone of the Interior posts, camps, and stations were capitalized 
into the Army stock fund. 

6. Industrial funds.——The Army industrial fund has been established at 18 
activities and its extension to other activities, where conditions warrant, is 
programed. Industrial fund accounting advantages are that it makes it easier 
for responsible officials in the Department of the Army to evaluate the perform- 
ance of industrial activities. It permits coordination of operation and fiscal 
responsibilities under a single management. The buyer-seller relationship be- 
tween an activity and its military purchasers or customers is encouraged, and 
this creates an incentive for further refining operations and thereby achieving 
greater economies. 
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MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


1. General.—Within the framework of policies and procedures, the head of 
every agency, command, installation, or separate activity is responsible for the 
planning and carrying out of a management improvement effort within his own 
organization. The management improvement program attains its objectives in 
three ways: (1) By planning and scheduling improvement projects which result 
in an organized and systematic effort; (2) by imbuing all personnel with an 
improvement consciousness; and (3) by generating the mechanics for causing 
improvements to be made. There are many types of improvement projects which 
have been undertaken by the Army. A few of these are management surveys; 
reviews of administrative organization; utilization surveys of Manpower, ma- 
teriel, and facilities; analysis and use of data produced through performance 
analysis and engineered standards; work simplification; incentive awards; rec- 
ords management; adaptation and utilization of mechanized equipment; and 
reports and forms control. 

2. Management surveys.—Continued emphasis was placed on management sur- 
veys during the calendar year, und such surveys were used to a great advan- 
tage in effecting increasets in efficiency of personnel through improvements in 
organization, procedures, equipment, and facilities. An example of benefits which 
can be derived from management surveys is the one conducted at the Army Fi- 
nance Center. Through a joint effort, by the Comptroller of the Army and the 
Chief of Finance, a management survey of this centralized finance organization 
resulted in 45 recommendations for improvement of the center’s operations. As of 
September 30, 1955, 27 of the 45 recommendations were implemented, which re- 
sulted in improved operations, organization, and procedures and reduced civilian 
presonnel by 687 spaces. 

3. Reviews of administrative organization.—Various examples of benefits de- 
rived from the reviews of administrative organization are as follows: 

Operation Paper Chase was continued at a rapid pace throughout all echelons 
of the Army to reduce the volume of paperwork. In United States Army, Europe, 
many reports and forms were discontinued; 42,704 duplicate fiiles were elim- 
inated ; 25,218 linear feet of records were destroyed and 2,874 file cabinets were 
returned to supply channels. In connection with the progress reporting on the 
status of advance design of military construction within the Corps of Engineers, 
3,330 quarterly feeder reports submissions were discontinued. Military District 
of Washington simplified 13 forms for better utilization and eliminated 182. 
First Army eliminated 1,091 forms, 7,536 linear feet of files ; returned 130 cases of 
filing equipment to supply channels; and discontinued 26 reports. In Second 
Army, 233 forms were eliminated, and the frequency of the report of obligations by 
stations operating accounts was changed from monthly to quarterly thereby elim- 
inating 5,335 copies of report forms each quarter. 

A significant improvement was made by TAGO in the content and utilization of 
the tabulating card file maintained for commissioned and warrant officers of the 
Army on extended active duty. This file provides an inventory in punched card 
form of qualifications, skills, education, and other pertinent data for use by DA 
staffs in evaluating the caliber and qualifications of the officer corps of the Army. 
Data contained in this file is used continuously in the preparation of statistical 
studies and listings as required by DA staffs for the formulation of policies per- 
taining to manpower control, career management, and selection and assignment 
of officer personnel. In order to accommodate the data required, it is necessary 
to maintain 3 punched cards for each officer or a total of approximately 360,000 
ecards. Prior to revising the procedure for extracting data from these cards, it 
was necessary to have the cards pass through 1 sorting and 2 collating machine 
operations, involving over 1 million card passes each month. This process re- 
quired 60 man and machine hours per month. By utilizing an electronic statis- 
tical machine, the sorting and collating is now performed in 1 machine operation 
involving only 360,000 card passes, requiring only 25 man and machine-hours per 
month. As a result, officer qualification data is made available to DA staffs 
approximately 3 to 5 days sooner with no increase in cost. Of equal importance, 
is the fact that the additional sorting and collating machine time made available 
as a result of this improvement assists in expediting the preparation of other 
statistical reports. 

The Officers Transfer Division of the transfer station at Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
First Army, placed into effect a revised schedule for processing officers for 
separation. ' Previously it took between 44 to 67 hours in processing officers from 
the time they reported to this station, up to the time and date of departure. 
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Under the revised processing schedule, approximately 24 to 47 hours are required 
to separate officers. An officer who reports to this station prior to 1000 hours 
Monday through I'riday departs the following day by 1000 hours. Since January 
22, 1955, the date the revised processing schedule was placed into effect, a total 
of 128 officers were separated the day following their reporting date. This saves 
1 day’s basic pay and allowance. 

Excess paperwork is being slashed from all angles and at all echelons in the 
Army Establishment. This is being accomplished through the Army’s paperwork 
management program. Elements of this program are reports control, forms 
management, records disposition, and publications control. An example of the 
progress made in this area is as follows: 

A new policy has been adopted in the control of publications. This policy 
provides that all Department of the Army regulations and circulars would be 
issued on a need-to-know basis, only, whereas previously regulations and circulars 
were generally given armywide distribution. Between the period of October 1, 
1954, and December 31, 1955, a reduction of 55.2 millions of pages of Army regula- 
tions was accomplished. 

Concurrently with the reduction of the new enlisted MOS structure on July 1, 
1955, the Department of the Army installed a new personnel records system. The 
principal records redesigned were the service record and the qualification record. 
These new records and all other filed records of the 201 file are now housed in a 
looseleaf records folder. On the enlisted qualification record the items were 
reduced from 49 to 34. Based on a 1-million man Army, the number of separate 
items to be entered and maintained was reduced by 15 million. The number of 
sections in the service records was reduced from 20 to 11. The cover sheet has 
been eliminated and the total pages reduced from 6 to 4. Based again on a 
1-millon man Army, the number of separate items to be entered and maintained 
was reduced by 9 million. Filing requirements for personnel records have been 
reduced by almost 50 percent. In addition, the regulations governing the prepa- 
ration and maintenance of these records was materially simplified and reduced 
in volume by more than one half. 

Providing Army Reserve personnel with an annual statement of points earned 
toward retirement and retention in an active status proved to be a time-consuming 
and tremendous task for the Adjutant General, due to the number of active 
Army Reserve personnel on the rolls. These statements were mailed to each 
active reservist even though the reservist had only accrued the minimum of 15 
points which is automatically given for membership in the Active Reserve. A 
study conducted by the Adjutant General’s office indicated that a great number 
of active Reservists, after receiving the 15 points for membership, would not 
earn any additional points during the year. During fiscal year 1955 a new 
procedure was tested on an armywide basis whereby only those reservists who 
earned 16 points or more were furnished an annual statement of retirement and 
retention points earned. This system eliminated the preparation of over 1 million 
statements throughout the Army which previously required 44,000 man-hours 
annually. Regulations governing the Reserve retirement record system have been 
revised to reflect this new procedure. 

4. Manpower utilization surveys.—The manpower utilization system was devel- 
oped as an on-site appraisal of personnel to determine maximum quantitative 
efficiency. For the period January 1, 1955, to October 1, 1955, 590 manpower 
utilization surveys were conducted, embracing 486,000 individual positions, and 
resulted in the recommendation for the redistribution of 9,831 military and 11,229 
civilian spaces. Manpower utilization surveys also provide insurance against such 
malutilization of personnel as duplicated staffing. 

The DA inaugurated a specialist utilization survey in January 1956 to determine 
how our enlisted specialists were being utilized within the zone of the interior. 
The survey includes a 100-percent coverage of 200 military occupational specialists 
(requiring 16 weeks or more for training) and a 20-percent sampling of another 
100 military occupational specialists (requiring 9 to 16 weeks’ training). This 
survey is conducted twice yearly: When the survey was first initiated, the rate 
of improper utilization was 16 percent. At the last survey period in 1955, this 
rate stood at 12 percent. Each 1-percent decrease in the rate of improper utili- 
zation represents considerable savings in training costs each year. Generally, 
every survey period has indicated a profitable decrease in the rate of improper 
utilization. 

The NCO specialist program was implemented on July 1, 1955. This program 
was designed to identify the enlisted leaders and the positions where personnel 
with leadership qualifications were required. The program has reduced the pro- 
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portion of enlisted personnel authorized NCO status from 62 percent to 20 percent. 
Beneficial results of the program include the fact that greater incentives and 
prestige can be granted the NCO by virtue of the reduced numbers thereby 
attracting and retaining the individual with leadership qualifications to those 
positions where leadership can be best utilized. 

5. Analysis and use of data produced through performance analysis and 
engineered standards.—During January 1955, the Army implemented a system 
of performance analysis. This system is designed for the purpose of providing 
a basis for the effective management of manpower and to mutually support 
budgeting, programing, cost accounting, and other techniques of management 
employed in this Army Establishment. Actually it determines the productivity 
of manpower. This is done by relating the number of man-hours expended to 
the number of man-hours that should have been spent according to an established 
standard, and expressing this relationship as a percentage of effectiveness. 

Additional progress was made in the utilization of engineered standards. For 
example, the Chemical Corps established programs of engineered standards at 
two industrial installations, Pine Bluff Arsenal (PBA) and Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal (RMA); and is continuing the program already in operation at the 
Edgewood Arsenal (EWA). These programs provide for the analysis of methods 
of operation, utilization of equipment, facilities layout, and the flow of materials, 
and the development of engineered time and materials standards. The follow- 
ing is a selected summary of some of the improvements and benefits effected 
as a result of these programs: 

(a) The palletizing of cluster bombs from the storage point through processing 
reduced handling costs. 

(b) Revised methods for unloading, loading, strapping, and handling rockets 
by palletization in lieu of unit handling will result in substantial benefits. 

(c) The relocation of a packaging operation to the end of the production line 
reduced material handling and labor costs. 

(d) Rollers installed under guide bars to reduce friction on filling machines 
eliminated interruptions of operation resulting in lowered manufacturing and 
maintenance costs. 

(e) The installation of a foot operated holding clamp in a fuse adapter opera- 
tion reduced labor costs. 

(f) 8.550 smoke grenades, rejected because of loose fuse adapters, were 
rendered acceptable by application of a locally devised refuzing and rewaxing 
operation. 

(g) The design and adoption of a portable inspection and testing device for 
rockets reduced labor costs. 

The Crystal Fabricating Shop, at Tobyhanna Signal Depot, could not keep 
up with production schedules. Backlogs were growing. Studies were made of the 
manufacturing processes and of the time it took to perform different opera- 
tions. New processes and methods were developed, so that the cost per unit 
was substantially reduced. The changes permitted the same workers to turn out 
about 72 percent more units than they formerly did. This increase in pro- 
duction without an increase in number of workers, has permitted the shop 
to get back to schedule and eliminated the backiogs. The establishment of engi- 
neered prformance standards is the key to this improvement. 

6. Work simplification.—During fiscal year 1955, a total of 471 Army activities 
reported active work-simplification programs; 17,895 supervisors received a 
12-hour training course in the proper use of work-distribution charts, process 
charts, layout studies, and motion economy. The 12 hours spent by these 
supervisors in class and laboratory work in finding better and more efficient 
ways of doing their own work resulted in 11,156 installed improvements through- 
out the Army Establishment. This is a grassroots management and a do-it- 
yourself program. The work-simplification program provides on-the-job assist- 
ance by the operators themselves as opposed to having all management engineering 
performed from the top or from the outside. 

7. Incentive awards.—The Army promotes an active incentive awards program. 
The original basis for the Army incentive awards pregram was officially estab- 
lished by the congressional act of March 18, 1943 (Public Law 11, 78th Cong.). 
The awards program is designed to encourage employee participation in the 
common task of improving efficiency and economy throughout the Department of 
the Army. It provides monetary and other incentives by which management 
may recognize civilian personnel who, through their suggestions and superior 
performance, contribute to improved operations of the Army. Calendar year 
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195%"shewed a marked increase in participation.in-this program. The records 
shew 7,000 more Army civilian employees and military personnel submitted 
suggestions in calendar year 1955 than during the previous calendar year. 

8. Records management.—Examples of benefits derived from the emphasis 
placed on the records-management program are as follows: 

The Records Administration Branch at Headquarters Fourth Army sponsored 
operation Clean-out where records-management procedures were reviewed and 
files cleaned out and consolidated. As a result of this operation 1193 linear 
feet of material was eliminated; 384 linear feet of records were transferred to 
the records-holding area; 218 pieces of filing equipment released for reissue; 
and 850 square feet of space made available for other purposes. 

Four record-holding areas operated at Fort Sam Houston by Headquarters 
Fourth Army, San Antonio regional office of the Army Audit Agency, Brooke 
Army Medical Center, and Fort Sam Houston were consolidated as the post 
records-holding area under the supervision of the commanding general, Fort 
Sam Houston. The consolidation has resulted in 4,682 square feet of space 
suitable for office being released, as only warehouse space is used by the consoli- 
dated records-holding area. Furthermore, much duplicated effort is eliminated, 
which should result in more effective use of assigned personnel. 

Aggressive action by installations of the First Army to review files on a con- 
tinuing basis has resulted in the elimination of 2,828 linear feet of records, the 
transfer of 500 linear feet of records to records-holding areas and the disposi- 
tion of 58 pieces of filing equipment. 

In the Far East, the centralization of information concerning noncombatant 
personnel resulted in a reduction of 12,000 duplicate records. Previously, each 
military service—Army, Navy, and Air Force—kept records on all noncombatant 
personnel residing in their housing areas. Now a central machine records unit 
of Headquarters AFFE/SA (Rear) acts as a repository of information from 
which varied reports for each of the three military services can be prepared. 

Over 135,000 pieces of incoming correspondence are received monthly by the 
Adjutant General of Department of the Army. In order to insure that this 
correspondence was processed in the order in which it was received, a hand 
stamp was used to record the date and time of receipt on each piece of incoming 
correspondence. This procedure required 8,840 man-hours per year. As recom- 
mended in a methods study, an electric perforator was procured that can per- 
forate 20 sheets of paper in 1 operation. This eliminated 92 percent, or 8,120 
man-hours of effort during the year in the stamping operation. 

9. Adaptation and utilization of mechanized equipment.—The Army is empha- 
sizing the use of the latest electronic and mechanical machines in the field of 
business administration. The Army has established certain organizational seg- 
ments to coordinate its efforts in applying these systems and equipment to the 
business type operations of the Army Establishment. Plans call for intensified 
effort in this area to exploit to the maximum, the capabilities of this type of 
equipment. 

The Ordnance Tank Automotive Center in Detroit, and the Signal Corps Sup- 
ply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., are installing systems which will be in operation 
by June 1956. Proposals by the Adjutant General, the Spare Parts Supply and 
Stock Control Office, Columbus, Ohio, and others, for the application of a 
high-speed electronic system are being considered. In each instance, the instal- 
lation of automatic data processing systems will increase the efficiency of the 
Army’s business-type operations. Various benefits will be derived therefrom 
such as personnel savings, the availability of more timely information for 
management purposes and provide additional information which could not be 
obtained heretofore due to prohibitive costs. The Army has accepted as fact 
the close relationship between automatic data-processing equipment and 
punched-card-machine equipment. Additional management controls were in- 
troduced in the pnnched-card-machine field during the calendar year in order 
to obtain more effective utilization. 

10. Reports and forms control.—The Army has a continuing program to 
improve its reporting systems and to reduce its reporting burden. This pro- 
gram includes a number of approaches to the problem as well as the day-to-day 
administration of the Army’s reports-control system. Among the more recent 
developments are: 

(@) During the iirst half of the current fiscal year, reviews of 402 Department 
of the Army controlled reports have been initiated. Two hundred and eighty- 
six of the reviews have been completed, and have resulted in decisions to 
rescind 27 and revise 75 reports. 
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(b) A series of reporting workload surveys was begun a little over a year 
ago in selected Army installations. Among beneficial results so far, together 
with the results of other efforts, the reporting burden associated with 3 indi- 
vidual reports and 4 other groups of reports has been reduced by approximately 
226,000 man-hours a year. 

The Adjutant General’s Office made a study of over 4,000 different forms 
which were being locally reproduced in the major commands of the Army. 
These forms were consolidated into 65 Department of the Army forms which 
are printed by the Government Printing Office and are stocked in the Adjutant 
General publications centers the same as other standard forms, 

The continuing survey to reduce existing publications in which DCSLOG, 
the Adjutant General and Chiefs of Technical Services are participating jointly 
produced the following results: 
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Action taken to reduce the number of existing reports and to hold the initia- 
tion of new reports to a minimum, produced the following results: 


Number of DCSLOG reports on Jan. 1, 1955 
Number of new reports approved during 3d quarter 
Number of existing reports rescinded during 3d quarter 


Number of reports on Mar. 31, 1955 


PERSON NEL 


1. General.—Personnel procedures and policies received special emphasis in 
calendar year 1955 in order to realize better utilization and increased efficiency 
and productivity. Examples of improvements in the personnel field for both 
military personnel and civilian employees are set forth in paragraphs 2-9 below. 

2. Personnel control.—Most of the effort to control absenteeism was directed 
to sick leave and absences without leave (a. w. 0. 1.). The a. w. o. l. rate was 
reduced at the end of the year to less than 1 percent of all employees and less 
than one-half of 1 percent of available man-hours. The overall sick-leave rate 
was reduced below 1954. The sick-leave drop reflects specific action projects 
in over 60 installations. These projects reflect a broadening emphasis beyond 
simple “abuse control” to include medical examinations, working conditions, 
and safety studies, more careful screening out of leave prones in hiring, more 
attention to underloading and overloading in workload control, and studies of 
supervisor-employee relationships in the high-rate units. Both sick leave and 
a. w. 0. l. rates and reduction programs are covered in the Department’s quarterly 
comparative analysis of installation progress. 

3. Personnel turnover.—Civilian employee turnover, which closely paralleled 
industrial rates in 1952, has been brought and held well below the industrial rate 
since that year. During the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1955, the Army’s turnover 
rate was held to 60 percent of the industrial rate. Action studies were reported 
by over 40 installations, including more than half of those having rates signifi- 
cantly above the Army average. Part of the year’s gains may be attributable 
to the increased percentage of career employees now on the rolls. 

4. Personnel utilization.—An example of improvement in utilization of person- 
nel is shown in the centralization of Department operational responsibility for 
overseas auditing which has contributed to improved manpower utilization and 
performance in the highly technical audit field. The Agency has implemented 
a rotation policy which facilitates the assignment and distribution of auditor 
personnel on a worldwide basis. It is expected to prove of particular value in 
overseas operations where overseas commanders have complained previously of 
lack of personnel and inability to attract qualified personnel. As a result of 
this policy over 68 highly technical auditor personnel have applied for assign- 
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ments abroad. At the same time many employees have expressed a desire to 
stay with the Agency. 

5. New MOS structure. The Department of the Army adopted a new military 
occupational specialty (MOS) structure in July of this year. Its development 
was prompted by the advent of radical technological advances in the fields of 
guided missiles and atomic weapons, and by certain difficulties resulting from 
rotation of personnal and increased use of the 2-year draftee. Its primary 
purpose, in addition to bringing the MOS structure up to date, was to provide 
for broad initial training of the bulk of newly inducted recruits and at the same 
time make possible more precise identification and classification of career spe- 
cialists and noncommissioned officers. The inclusion of broad entry type MOS 
and adoption of an occupational code were effected to bring about a reduction 
in initial training and at the same time minimize retraining of highly qualified 
career soldiers. 

6. Organizational tables revised.—In the 6 months that the new MOS struec- 
ture has been in effect, all of the Army’s organizational tables have been 
revised to incorporate the new MOS. In so doing, the specialist and noncom- 
missioned officers requirements of the Army have been considerably reduced. 
Training has been redesigned accordingly. In the Chemical Corps, for example, 
separate specialist-level courses in smoke-generation operation, decontamination 
equipment operation, gas-mask repair, and impregnation equipment operation 
have been eliminated and replaced by a single low-level chemical warfare helper 
course. Specialists will be trained in units on the job, and noncommissioned 
officers will be given short courses of instruction in leadership and supervision 
at the Chemical School. Similar results are being achieved in other areas. 

7. Operation Gyroscope.—During 1955 rotation of six units was accomplished 
under Operation Gyroscope. This system, which provides for the rotation of 
units between overseas and CONUS commands, has produced a career for 
personnel that insures a maximum of stabilization of assignment in the same 
unit, thereby increasing enlistments and reenlistments for those units; in- 
creased the Armywide combat potential by increasing unit esprit de corps, and 
has decreased malutilization of military skills. 

8. Operation Flyaway.—Operation Flyaway was implemented on September 
1, 1955. This program provides for the direct and expeditious movement of 
basic training graduates from continental United States home stations to 
United States Army, Europe, via air transportation. In addition, the program 
provides for the return by air of unaccompanied male personnel who are eligible 
for release from active duty directly to appropriate CONUS transfer stations. 
Operation Flyaway has enabled commanders to gain experience factors and 
eliminates the need for processing at oversea replacement and returnee reassign- 
ment stations. 

9. Operation Teammate.—Teammate, a project to replace 12,500 military 
personnel with civilians was initiated during the third quarter, fiscal year 1955, 
and continued through the end of the year. The primary purposes of this 
operation was to release military personnel for military-type duties in the 
combat forces, thereby improving the combat-to-support ratio of military per- 
sonnel in the Army. As of June 30, 1955, the project was 75 percent complete 
and approximately 9,500 former military spaces were replaced by civilians. 
When this project is completed, the benefits attained may be expressed as an 
overall gain of 12,500 military personnel assigned to military-type duties. 


TRAINING 


1. Training reductions.—Training has received especial emphasis for man- 
power reductions. During the first quarter of calendar year 1955, as a part of 
an overall study to determine possible areas for manpower reductions, it was 
determined that certain formal school courses could be eliminated, if necessary, 
without serious effect on the Army as a whole. Action has been taken to elimi- 
nate several courses and close scrutiny of existing courses and proposed new 
courses continues with a view toward further eliminations. The potential 
manpower savings and increased productivity in this area are twofold in that 
requirements for instructor personnel may be reduced, and the time the student 
would devote to formal school training becomes available to the activity to which 
he may be assigned. During the year, as a result of this program, 1 officer 
course, 2 officer-enlisted courses, 1 enlisted course, and the officer input to 1 
officer-enlisted course have been discontinued, some of which are outlined in 
paragraph 3 below. 
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2. Experimental airborne training tests become permancit procedure.—Iin 
April 1954, the basic airborne training of parachutists was decentralized on an 
experimental basis for the purpose of training XVIII Airborne Corps personnel. 
Previously, all jump training was conducted by the Airborne Department of the 
Infantry School located at Fort Benning. This involved sending newly assigned 
personnel to Fort Benning for airborne training and returning qualified jumpers 
to the 82d and 11th Airborne Divisions located at Fort Bragg and Fort Campbell, 
respectively. Through decentralization, it was possible to train personnel iu 
airborne operations at Fort Bragg and Fort Campbell thereby reducing trans- 
portation expenses previously incurred. At the same time, the Airborne De- 
partment of the Infantry School was reduced to handle only 200 students per 
month. This quota was established in order that the Infantry School could 
retain the art of airborne operations and training. During the period of approxi- 
mately 1 year, this experiment reduced travel costs and saved 270 trainer personnel 
spaces. Based on fiscal year 1855 results, the Chief of Staff approved continua- 
tion of decentralized airborne training at the installations which are presently 
equipped for such training. 

3. Changes in Army school system.—(a) The Army General School at Fort 
Riley was discontinued and its former missions were assigned to other agencies 
including the Infantry School and the Intelligence Center. 

(b) The personnel management enlisted course was discontinued and this 
training combined with the basic Army administrative courses conducted at the 
training divisions. This change was accomplished without increasing the 
length of the basic Army administrative course. 

(c) A revision of the current Junior ROTC Manual will substantially re- 
duce the amount of textual material required in the support of the 3-year junior 
ROTC program. Through utilization of manuals currently used for the senior 
division ROTC program and publishing the Junior ROTC Manual in three 
volumes, students will be issued only that textual material pertinent to the 
course pursued during the current year. 

(d) The food service school system has been further reduced to four schools. At 
the start of fiscal year 1955, 12 such schools were in operation. This reduction 
in the number of such schools will result in appreciable benefits. 


(ce) During the quarter, the basic RTC at Camp Gordon, Ga., was phased out 
and its functions absorbed by the training activity at Fort Jackson, 8. C. This 
action has effected savings in both manpower and funds. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ACTIVITIES 


1. District offices and depots reduced by Army engineers.—Engineer district 
offices located at Duluth, Minn., and Milwaukee, Wis., were closed and the work- 
load previously performed was reassigned to the Chicago, St. Paul, and Detroit 
districts. This action was brought about after studies of operating workloads 
and overhead costs indicated that it was no longer economical to operate the 
Duluth and Milwaukee offices. 

(a) A study, conducted of the Engineer depot organization, revealed that the 
number of depots in operation could be reduced. The workload of the Baton 
Rouge, Casad, and Pasco Engineer Depots had declined to such an extent that it 
was decided to close those depots and transfer the stocks on hand to engineer 
sections of general depots and the Granite City and Marion Engineer Depots. 

2. Consolidation of aviation units at Fort Bliss provides more economical use 
of Army aircraft——AIIl aviation units assigned to Fort Bliss were consolidated 
and placed under the control of the Army Aviation Branch, AAA and GM Center. 
This resulted in a more economical use of pilots and aircraft assigned to the 
Aviation Branch as well as those assigned to the 294th Field Artillery Battalion 
and the 46th Field Artillery Group Headquarters. Under this new system, the 
utilization of aircraft was increased from approximately 8 to 40 hours per month. 
The pilots of the attached units were assigned additional duties directly con- 
cerned with Army aviation with a comparable increase in the utilization of per- 
sonnel. All supply systems for maintenance of aircraft were consolidated into 
one supply activity. Supply requisitions are now combined, thereby eliminating 
duplications and multiple postings. One set of all supply publications and 
technical orders concerning aircraft are now kept instead of the three previously 
required. 
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FACILITIES 


1. Quartermaster Corps develops transitory storage shelters.—A study of low- 
cost operational storage facilities for use in open storage areas revealed that 
the use of metal-clad transitory shelters having a life span of over 15 years would 
eliminate tarpaulin shelters now in use which have a 3-year life span. Through 
this conversion, the cost of the metal shelters would be amortized in a period 
Jess than 4 vears. These metal shelters will permit an estimated savings of 
1044 cents per square foot per year of covered open storage due to elimination 
of operational cost of handling tarpaulins and maintenance of operational sup- 
plies. There is an estimated 3,700,000 square feet of tarpaulin covered open 
storage at QMC installations. 

2. Reduction cf depots.—Studies have been made of the Army depot system in 
the United States to determine how the Army could reduce the number of depots. 
By making numerous changes in the supply system, the number of depots was 
reduced from 73 to 51 us of the end of December 1955. About 20 million square 
feet of storage space have been released; 6,000 civilian employees have been 
dropped, and operating stocks have been reduced by approximately $30 million. 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1955 
To ELIMINATE WASTE AND ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICENCY 


A. ORGANIZATION 


1. On August 12, 1955, the Secretary of the Navy established the Navy Man- 
agement Office to provide assistance to the Secretaries and the bureaus and 
offices in bringing about increased effectiveness in management practices and 
processes. The office sponsors and coordinates continuing programs on perform- 
ance standards, committee munagement, management services contract admin- 
istration, paperwork management, and integrated electronic data processing. 
Plans are underway for a work simplification program, an industrial manage- 
ment program, and an organizational analysis program. In addition to provid- 
ing assistance to the Secretaries and the bureaus on a multitude of individual 
management problems, the Navy Management Office has completed 15 major 
projects since August 1955, such as the evaluation of management problems in 
conducting primary flight training in Navy and Air Force under contract, the 
mechanization of public-works reporting, revision of the Navy Correspondence 
Manual, simplification of procedures for the management of Navy facilities, 
establishment of quality control programs at supply depots, evaluation of the 
Navy’s controlled maintenance program, and survey and approval of two elec- 
tronic data processing installations. 

2. Following a study of its departmental organization structure, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics established, at the Assistant Chief of the Bureau level, groups 
to permit concentrated attention and direction in the administration of plans 
and programs, procurement, and field activities. The Bureau continued to 
emphasize its program of decentralizing functions and responsibilities to its 
field activities. Examples of delegations of authority and responsibility made 
in 1955 include the transfer of engineering cognizance of obsolete aircraft from 
the Bureau to appropriate overhaul and repair departments in the field. Three 
field activities engaged in photographic research work were given responsibility 
for the technical supervision of commercial contracts covering such research 
and development work. 

8. Near the close of the year. the Bureau of Yards and Docks established its 
organization for financial management at the Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
level. The new billet, Assistant Chief for Financial Management (Comptroller), 
parallels the department’s top fiscal post, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Financial Management). 

4. Reorganization of the staff of each naval district commandant to eliminate 
duplication of effort in administering the Naval Reserve program was accom- 
plished after testing a simplified organization at three district headquarters. 
The modified organization results in more work being accomplished with fewer 
personnel, and the confusion and overlapping of responsibilities inherent in the 
previous organization has been eliminated. 
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B. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. Organization and training 


(a) Three important organizational changes took place during calendar year 
1955 which served to strengthen and further center responsibility for the Depart- 
ment’s financial management matters in the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Navy. On March 1 the field offices of the Contract Audit (formerly the Cost 
Inspection Service) and the Internal Audit Divisions were merged as the United 
States Navy area audit offices. Nine of these offices are located in major cities 
which are centrally situated in areas where Navy contractors and field activities 
are concentrated. The other two offices are similarly located in England and 
Japan. On May 15 responsibility for control of civilian retirement fund records 
was transferred from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to the Office of the 
Comptroller in connection with revised retirement fund control procedures pro- 
mulgated by the General Accounting Office and the Civil Service Commission at 
the beginning of the year. On July 1 technical control of accounting and dis- 
bursing procedures and instructions pertaining to military pay, allowances, 
travel, and bonding of accountable officers was assigned to the Comptroller of 
the Navy. The Military Pay System Division of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts became the Military Pay Division of the Office of the Comptroller in 
this transfer of responsibility. 

(b) The continuing growth of the number of comptroller organizations through- 
out the Naval Establishment indicates clearly the recognition by command and 
management that the integrated financial management staff service performed 
by comptroller organizations is a useful management tool. At the close of the 
year there were slightly more than 100 comptroller organizations operative in 
the larger field activities and certain of the commands of the operating forces. 

(c) A total of 228 trainees participated in 6 two-week comptrollership develop- 
ment classes conducted during the year by the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Navy. Of the 122 military participants, 89 were from field activities. In 
addition to this training a 4-week course for indoctrination in the theory and 
practice of contract auditing was conducted in May for 24 recently employed 
junior accounting and auditing personnel of the Navy Area Audit Offices. In 
October a similar 5-week course, but including subject matter for internal audit 
personnel, was conducted for 25 area audit office junior personnel. Finally, in 
regard to training, 22 officers were graduated on June 8 from the graduate pro- 
gram in Navy comptrollership conducted by the George Washington University 
through the Naval Postgraduate School. A like number was matriculated in the 
same program for the 1955-56 academic year. 

(d) Funds administration for the mutual defense assistance shipbuilding 
program was transferred from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to the 
Bureau of Ships in order to permit unified program management and funds 
control. 

(e) Fifteen naval hospitals have adopted a financial system devised by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to effect further integration between allotment 
and cost accounting and the classification of obligations and expenditures on a 
functional basis. This system, scheduled to be installed in all naval hospitals 
by mid-1956, aids in the planning and development of financial and personnel 
requirements in terms of functions, work units, and costs. The review thereof 
is materially improved so that necessary adjustments in resources may be more 
equitably determined. 

(f) Two district public works offices under the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
are proceeding with their fiscal year 1956 programs as pilot installations estab- 
lished to implement the Cooper committee recommendations on military con- 
struction. The new accounting system provides for double entry journals and 
ledgers to be kept on the accrual basis. Cost accounts are maintained to provide 
management with accurate progress data in financial terms. The cost accounts 
can be readily reconciled with the budgetary accounts for obligations and ex- 
penditures. The two pilot installations will serve as models for the other dis- 
trict publie works offices which must adopt the system for fiscal year 1957. 


2. Working-capital funds 

(a) Navy industrial fund.—(1) The conversion of the Ship Repair Facility at 
San Diego, Calif., to industrial fund financing brought to a total of 47 the num- 
ber of activities in the Navy industrial fund program at the close of the year. 
The annual volume of business conducted by these activities approximates $1.3 
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billion. Activities whose operations are currently being financed by the fund 
include: 

Military Sea Transportation Service 

11 naval shipyards 

Ship Repair Facility, San Diego. 

5 naval ordnance plants 

26 printing plants 

Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif. 

Marine Corps Clothing and Equipment Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) The refinement and improvement of industrial fund operations and re- 
porting requirements have been continued through the year. For example, the 
budgeting system for naval shipyards has been revised as a result of studies 
directed toward the integration of workload planning, workload measurement, 
and personnel reporting with the budget structure. Steps have been taken to 
reduce gains and losses in the retained earnings account and to bring the balance 
of this account to zero by the end of the fiscal year. 

(3) The Bureau of Aeronautics has designated the Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, R. L, as its initial installation for industrial fund financing. Industrial 
funding is regarded by the Bureau of Aeronautics as a natural sequel to a number 
of major management projects currently in various stages of completion at all 
air stations having important industrial facilities. Because of the progress of 
these management improvement projects at Quonset Point, and also because 
of its geographic location, this naval air station was selected to participate in 
the new program. Plans are underway to select a working panel which will 
explore the implications of the changeover to industrial funding and make appro- 
priate recommendations relating thereto prior to establishing a date for 
commencing industrial funding. 

(4) The Defense Printing Service, which operates under the industrial fund, 
is engaged in an extensive reclamation and salvage program involving paper, 
aluminum, silver, and miscellaneous items recovered after the use of these items 
in the various printing processes. Savings from these areas are passed back to 
the customers in consideration of this income within the overall income of the 
plant. 

(a) Through segregation of scrap paper, the Defense Printing Service is real- 
izing great economies in the sale of wastepaper. Prices vary from $13.50 per 
ton for mixed paper, to $105 per ton for hard white paper free of printed matter. 
Waste white ledger paper containing printed matter brings $60 per ton, but if 
mixed with colored paper, the price is $30 per ton. Slack production periods 
are used to sort, shred, and bale paper so that premium prices may be secured. 
By this method, in 1955, the total recovery for scrap paper salvaged amounted 
to $39,778. This was an increase of approximately $10,000 over that recovered 
in 1954 by this program. 

(b) Aluminum printing plates used by the Defense Printing Service are 
melted down and sold for salvage. Aluminum plates cost approximately 9 cents 
each and yield slightly less than 1 cent per plate from salvage. The total value 
of aluminum scrap sold in 1955 was $19,158. 

(c) Through electrolytic processing equipment the Defense Printing Service 
is able to recover silver from used photographic solutions. Silver is collected, 
melted into ingots, and sold. The solution, following the recovery of the silver, 
is reusable and an area of savings is created here. The value of silver reclaimed 
during 1955 was $4,500. 

(0) Navy stock fund.—(1) The charter for the Navy stock fund was approved 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) on June 27, 1955. The 
charter continues the Navy stock fund (previously established under other au- 
thority) under authority contained in section 405 of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, and regulations governing stock fund operations (Department 
of Defense Directive 7420.1). Its purpose is to provide a simplified and effective 
means of managing, controlling, financing, and accounting for, through the use 
of working-capital funds, such materials, supplies, and equipment as are financed 
under the Navy stock fund. Current plans provide for adding some $736 million 
of such material to the fund by July 1, 1956. This would be in addition to pres- 
ent inventories which totaled $1.59 billion as of June 30, 1955. 

(2) The facilities of the Navy stock fund have heen applied to the printing of 
publications, forms, etc., that are stocked in the Navy Central Publications Dis- 
tribution System. This objective has been achieved during 1955 and, based on 
usage data, will permit the printing of items in the distribution system in pre- 
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determined bulk lots at lower costs as opposed to printing limited quantities at 
frequent intervals and premium costs for expeditious distribution to stocking 
points. In addition to savings resulting from bulk printing, the sequence of 
reordering, and clerical work relating thereto, will be reduced. Additionally, 
functioning of naval activities will not be retarded from nonreceipt of initial 
allowances of operating forms. 

(3) New procedures for establishing the Navy stock fund in naval hospitals 
have been developed. The objective is to place all stocks of material, particu- 
larly medical supplies, at the naval hospitals under the Navy stock fund. Under 
these procedures hospitals will obtain supplies from naval supply depots as 
transfers from other supply officers and maintain this material in the Navy stock 
account until issued for final use. The procedure will allow the hospitals more 
flexibility of operation under their fund allotments and will require each activity 
to render stores returns indicating the value of material received, issued, and 
on hand. In addition, these procedures will allow for the prepositioning of 
emergency reserve stocks of medical supplies. Improvements in Navy stock 
fund financial reporting systems and techniques have been made during the year 
in the following areas: 

(a) An expanded financial inventory control report was field tested and adopted 
for use by all reporting activities effective July 1, 1955. The expanded financial 
report provides more detailed information on standard price gains and losses, 
purchase variance gains and losses, material returned to store, and transfers 
between inventory managers, between condition codes, and between -classes:or 
groupings of material. 

(b) A monthly financial inventory control report by cognizance symbol of 
material was instituted to provide inventory managers with significant dollar 
information on inventories and transactions relating to inventories. Prior to 
instituting this monthly report, inventory managers were receiving this key 
information only on a quarterly basis. 

(4) It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of the basic system in use and the 
dollar savings that resulted from the improvements introduced in 1955. How- 
ever, it must be concluded that the management tools were effective when it is 
considered that in fiscal year 1955 sales were in excess of new procurements by 
£220,.770,000, excess inventory disposals were $131,646,000, and an overall in- 
ventory reduction of $173,117,000 was made without hampering the readiness 
position of the Navy stock fund to support either peacetime or wartime needs. 
Specific examples of improved supply management of Navy inventories are 
indicated in part H of this report. 

(c) Marine Corps stock fund.—(1) Of the total funds apportioned for fiscal 
year 1955 ($45 million), more than $4 million was indicated to be uncommitted 
at the close of the calendar year. This volume of uncommitted funds, though 
not as great as the prior year when some $12 million of the apportioned funds 
reverted to the reserve, is considered noteworthy. Sales for each month of the 
calendar year exceeded input of stocks from procurement. The attrition of 
stocks amounted to $34 million represented by sales of $59.4 million versus 
expenditures of $25.4 million. 

(2) More than 30,000 ordnance items were added to the Marine Corps stock 
fund account in 1955. This action improved the control of ordnance stock and 
simplified accounting procedures by eliminating the necessity for separate 
ordnance stock accounting. 

(3) Specific examples of improved supply management are included under 
part H of this report. 

(d) Navy management fund.—(1) The Navy management fund is currently 
comprised of several subheads which are assigned to the administration of in- 
dividual bureaus and offices of the Navy Department and the office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. In order to collect the various budgetary data under each 
subhead and to present the total fund budget, continuing responsibility for the 
consolidation of budget data and other budget reports was assigned, on August 1%, 
to the Administrative Office, Navy Department. 

(2) Amendment No. 1 to Navy management fund charter “Spanish base con- 
struction,” was approved on July 25. This amendment broadens the charter 
so as to provide also for the funding of authorized Army public works projects 
to be initiated in Spain. 

(3) Effective July 1, the Navy management fund assumed the initial financing 
of “Transportation of things, Navy,” with appropriations ultimately chargeable 
being billed monthly by the Bureau of Supplies and Aecounts with reimburse- 
ment to the Navy management fund. Under this method, economies are ef- 





fected through centralized reporting, simplified accounting data to be provided, 
and accelerated payments to carriers. 


3. Budget 

(a) Further segregation of capital and operating programs was accomplished 
beginning with fiscal year 1956 through the establishment of a new continuing 
appropriation, “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” and the 
incorporation of other long lead-time procurement items related to ships and 
aircraft in the continuing appropriations, “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” 
and “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” respectively. 

(b) A complete revision of the budget activity program classification of the 
continuing appropriation “Research and development, Navy,’ was made in 
submitting the fiscal year 1956 budget to Congress in order to achieve uniformity 
among the military services in their research funding programs as directed by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) The Bureau of Naval Personnel has devised a system for utilizing its 
electrical accounting machines for developing its personal services budget esti- 
mate in the detail necessary for preparation of green sheets and special supple- 
mentary exhibits. The tabulation of this data by machine offers advantages 
in clerical time savings, greater arithmetical accuracy, and rapidity of revision 
to meet changing requirements. 


4. Accounting 

(a) Refunds on cash sales are now authorized to be charged to the appropria- 
tion to which the major part of the collection was credited even though a small 
part of the collection was credited to miscellaneous receipts. This will eliminate 
submission of claims to the General Accounting Office involving insignificant 
amounts. 

(b) Improvement has been made in the policies relating to administration of 
funds through the publication by the Comptroller of the Navy of instructions 
containing improved definitions of transactions constituting obligations in con- 
formance with section 1311, Public Law 663, 83d Congress. 

(c) A study of accounting for forces afloat and other operating organizations 
was begun. The object is to consolidate accounting instructions pertaining t» 
operating forces, which are now contained in manuals and directives issued by 
various bureaus and offices, into a new volume of the Navy Comptroller Manual. 
Concurrently with the program of consolidation, the Comptroller of the Navy is 
conducting a critical analysis of accounting policies and procedures presently 
having application to operating forces as a preliminary effort to further simplify 
the procedures. 

(d) Among the major accomplishments in the development and refinement 
of accounting procedures for activities operating with nonappropriated funds 
have been: 

(1) Development of a simplified accounting system covering the operation 
of commissioned officers’ messes (closed). 

(2) Development of a new accounting procedure, along commercial lines, 
for civilian cafeterias and welfare activities. 

(3) The publication of instructions for financing, from appropriated funds, 
of utility costs for Navy and Marine Corps exchanges, commissary stores, and 
ship’s stores ashore located overseas. 

(e) In a cost control manual issued by the Bureau of Aeronautics, the Bu- 
reau established a cost control system for the overhaul and repair of aircraft. 
The system includes use of engineered performance standards, improved pro- 
duction control and standard organization structure. The system provides for 
measurement of performance against standards and for reporting of variances 
to shop supervisors, ‘The system also provides for weekly or monthly consoli- 
dated reports measuring performance at branch, division, and department organ- 
izational levels. 

(f) Steps taken during this reporting period by the Headquarters, United 
States Marine Corps, to improve accounting operations were : 

(1) Appropriations for fiscal year 1956 were placed on a mechanized account 
ing basis resulting in more timely and complete reporting. Consideration has 
been given to further mechanizing active prior years accounts. 

(2) Measures have been taken to account for subsistence formerly charge- 
able to headquarters funds, by introducing field allotments at certaim activities. 
Decentralization of accounting functions is expected to improve the accounting 
procedures for funds granted field activities and is a forward step in the imple- 
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mentation of the Marine Corps policy of maximum funding by field allotment 
for certain functions. 


5. Disbursing operations 

(a) In accordance with revised Treasury and General Accounting Office 
regulations, instructions have been issued eliminating the funding of dis- 
bursing officers’ official checking accounts. This will eliminate considerable 
work in requisitioning funds, making transfers between disbursing officers, and 
reconciling checking accounts. A new account current has been prescribed 
by the General Accounting Office. The statement of depositary account has 
been eliminated. A simplified standard cash book and a new form of balance 
sheet have been prescribed for use by all Navy and Marine Corps disbursing 
officers to replace the various forms previously used. The small and relatively 
inactive cash disbursing accounts at Navy recruiting stations have been elim- 
inated. This will result in some economies in Navy, GAO, and Treasury. 
Officers at recruiting stations requiring cash for on-the-spot transactions will 
be advanced necessary amounts by central disbursing officers and will act as 
agents of such officers. 

(b) As authorized by the General Accounting Office on February 1, the mili- 
tary services began the payment of claims chargeable to lapsed appropriations 
after approval by GAO as required by law. This moves the job from the Treas- 
ury to the service in which the claim originates. It is a step in the direction of 
having the services perform the complete function on such claims. 

(c) Procedure was revised to authorize payment on dealers’ bills or other 
subvouchers with periodic preparation of consolidated vouchers on standard 
forms. This should save time in disbursing and accounting offices. 

(d@) Headquarters, Marine Corps, accomplished the following improvements 
in its disbursing operations: 

(1) Streamlined and modernized the procedures of the retired and retainer 
pay unit. The result is the ability to economically and efficiently handle a 
rapidly expanding workload. It is conservatively estimated that the 1955 saving 
is $6,000. 

(2) A study of payments to commercial insurance companies and to the Navy 
relief auxiliaries resulted in a transfer of 8,000 accounts from the individual 
check-payment system to the blanket-payment system. It is estimated that the 
yearly saving is $9,510. 


6. Internal audit 

(a) Establishment of the United States Navy Area Audit Offices and the in- 
ception of the formal audit training program is mentioned under part B 1 of this 
report. 

(b) During calendar year 1955 a total of 109 internal audits were initiated 
by the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy and reports on 105 completed audits 
were issued. These audits include, in addition to the regular internal audits, the 
audits performed to validate outstanding obligations as of June 30, 1955. Among 
the 18 special audits conducted during the year were those on leave administra- 
tion, Navy cafeteria fund, unofficial telephone call funds, and the central non- 
appropriated funds maintained by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

(c) The prevention and/or correction of problem areas in the field of military 
pay, which have been disclosed by internal audits, has been given special atten- 
tion by the establishment of a twofold program aimed at preventing errors in the 
field through improved technical guidance and by examination and analysis of 
areas in which internal audits reveal that errors most often occur. Emphasis 
is then given to the correction of the situations from which these errors arise. 

(d) While the major purpose of internal audit is to provide independent 
audits and appraisals of the financial and business operations of naval ac- 
tivities, and to make unbiased determinations regarding adherence to appro- 
priations provisions and legal requirements, significant measurable monetary 
savings are directly attributable to the findings of internal audits. Note- 
worthy measurable savings have been accomplished through the elimination of 
duplicate, nonessential, or overlapping records and reports, disclosure of excess 
stocks, discovery of errors in billings, charges, and other transactions, and by 
the discovery or development of more efficient or less costly procedures. For 
example: An auditor’s recommendation that a naval supply depot should utilize 
NavSandA Form 43 as an invoice brought about an annual savings of more 
than $6,000; a naval station effected a payroll reduction of $70,000 by im- 
plementing several recommendations which eliminated duplications of record- 
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keeping; a naval air station reduced their annual payroll by $85,000, primarily 
by revisions of their time-keeping operations, which amount was not believed 
an irreducible minimum by the activity. 


C. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


1. Significant reductions were made during calendar year 1955 in both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in support areas.—From December 31, 1954, to 
December 31, 1955, civilian employment was reduced by almost 7,000. During 
the same period Navy and Marine Corps military personnel assigned to shore 
activities was cut by over 8,000. This total manpower savings of approxi- 
mately 15,000 can be attributed primarily to continued economy mindedness 
on the part of Navy management which has resulted in concentration on 
essential work of high urgency and insistence on maximum utilization of avail- 
able manpower. It represents a continuation of the downward trend which 
has resulted in a total decline of 80,000 civilian and 48,000 military personnel 
from the Korea period peak employment. 

2. Examples of savings effected in military personnel.—(a) Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, conducted a study of small security force activities to determine 
those which required an undue number of support billets per sentry post 
maintained. Asa result of the marines at the Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N. Y., 
and at the Naval Ammunition Depot, Charlotte, N. C., were replaced by civilians. 
A separate action also placed civilian guards at the Naval Ordnance Plant, 
Pocatello, Idaho, in lieu of marines. At these 3 activities 71 civilians replaced 
153 marines of the security force. This action resulted in a savings to the 
Government of approximately $200,000 as well as increasing the strength of 
combat-type units by 153 marines. 

(b) The Supply Center, Barstow, abolished its brig detachment by assigning 
responsibility for operation of the brig to the guard company, thereby saving 25 
billets. This same activity reduced its fire department by 36 military billets 
and made adjustments in civilian fire-fighter billets whieh will result in 
approximate annual savings of $103.500. 

(c) Brig criteria were developed this year, promulgated, and applied to aver- 
age prisoner populations in security force and other Marine Corps brigs. Al- 
though all staffing actions have not been completed, 217 military billets have been 
saved as the result of application of the brig criteria. It is expected the billets 
thus saved will be utilized to perform additional security missions assigned to 
the Marine Corps and give the Government over $500,000 more defense with 
no increase in appropriation dollars spent in each subsequent year. 

3. Improvements made in civilian personnel administration—(a) Applica- 
tions for competitive appointment outside Civil Service Commission registers 
of eligibles must be disposed of in accordance with a strict schedule regulated 
by the Commission. Recommendations of the administrative office resulted 
in the Commission, changing its regulations so that it is no longer necessary 
to retain applications for as much as 8 years after it becomes known that the 
candidates are no longer interested in the positions or have been considered 
3 times and failed of selection. Savings in recordkeeping and storage space 
resulting from these changes were on a governmentwide basis. 

(b) A job-evaluation program was initiated at the clothing depot at Phila- 
delphia. Its purpose was to establish proper relationships among jobs in order 
to determine an equitable wage-rate structure. This study involved an analysis 
of each job in which point values were assigned on the basis of 11 factors. It 
included an area industry survey of selected jobs so that average industry earn- 
ings for given jobs could be determined. Based on these findings, and in 
consonance with community and factory wage trend lines, a recommended wage 
structure for the factory was developed. When these recommendations are 
adopted the savings will amount to approximately $34,000 during the first 
year. 

4. Improvements made in military personnel administration.—(a) ‘“Allow- 
ances and complements,” which correspond to “Tables of organization” in the 
other services, are individually tailored because of the great diversity and com- 
plexity of naval activities. During the calendar year, the several forms used to 
promulgate “Allowances and complements” (peacetime and wartime require- 
ments respectively) were reduced to a single machine processed form for each 
naval activity. Change in procedures permits: 

(1) A more effective and rapid analysis of the Navy’s peacetime and wartime 
requirements. 
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(2) Shortening the time required to implement decisions. 

(3) A more accurate basis for planning the procurement, training, and dis- 
tribution of naval military personnel. 

(4) Closer control over requirements for appropriations, pay, subsistence, 
family allowances, and extra pay for hazardous duty. 

(b) Autotypists were installed in the Officer Distribution Division and the 
Enlisted Personnel Division to process military orders and pattern letters. To 
date a saving of three typists has been achieved. 

(c) Commissions to United States Naval Reserve officers were formerly for- 
warded only after the applicant had accepted his appointment in the Naval 
Reserve. This procedure led to duplication of effort, since two separate pieces 
of correspondence had to be addressed to each officer (the appointment and 
commission). The procedure was changed so that the Reserve commission is 
mailed with the appointment, as soon as the applicant accepts the appointment, 
resulting in: 

(1) A savings in postage. 

(2) Fifty percent fewer large envelopes required. 

(3) Approximately 90 man-hours saved annually. 

(d) At the end of calendar year 1955 a directive was published by Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, setting forth a revised criteria for the issuance of temporary 
non-crew-member flight orders. This directive effected a substantial reduction 
in the numbers of such flight orders to be issued. The reductions were effected 
on January 1, 1956. The total net savings resulting from the application of the 
new non-crew-member criteria cannot be accurately estimated until receipt of 
projected requirements from field commanders. However, an estimate of savings 
resulting from the elimination of non-crew-member flight orders from VF/VA 
squadrons having single-place aircraft is as follows: 


| 
Period | Number Amount 


3d quarter, fiscal year 1956 pesihaies ; athegel Q $5: $16, 500 

4th quarter, fiscal year 1956_ - ‘ ike Masha ‘ 58 16, 500 
Total savings for remainder of fiscal year, 1956 __ 

Fiscal year, 1957 -- - - ii ee phwesnee 





5. Examples of economies effected in personnel transportation costs.—(a) At 
the suggestion of the General Accounting Office, the Chief of Naval Personnel 
prepared and promulgated changes to the BuPers Manual, authorizing group 
travel whenever standard transfer orders are issued to three or more enlisted 
personnel traveling together from the same point to the same destination. The 
new group travel regulation will generate savings as a result of reduced trans- 
portation charges. 

(b) Transporting recruits in consolidated movements via chartered commer- 
cial aircraft at one of the Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment Districts re- 
sulted in a savings of $92,072. 

(c) Effective July 1, 1955, joint travel regulations authorized the payment of 
$1 per day to enlisted personnel undergoing courses of instruction in a temporary 
duty status at an installation of the uniformed services where Government quar- 
ters and messing facilities are available. The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
received authority from the Secretary of the Navy to authorize no per diem 
in certain cases (e. g., graduate recruits assigned to temporary duty under 
instruction in the individual combat training course prior to further assigument 
to their first permanent-duty station). This action prevented an unfunded cost 
of approximately $550,000 during calendar year 1955. 

(d) Due to the movement of the First Marine Division back to continental 
United States in the spring of 1955, numerous transfers were effected between 
the First Marine Division and the Third Marine Division, which remained in 
the Far East. This was done to insure that men who had been overseas for short 
periods did not return abnormally early. This action resulted in improved man- 
power utilization and permitted the cancellation of ground replacement require- 
ments for the months of March through August and rotation requirements for 
April, May, and June. Approximately 12,000 moves via Military Sea Transport 
Service and 6,000 transfers to ground replacement drafts were eliminated. This 
resulted in a savings of approximately $1,345,000. 
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6. Examples of savings generated by the Navy beneficial suggestion program 
are—(a) Beneficial suggestions resulting in an estimated savings of $30,575 
as well as improvements in safety, morale, and other intangible benefits were 
made by civilian employees at Headquarters, Marine Corps, and adopted dur.ng 
the past calendar year. During the 6-month period ending June 30, 1955, $263,000 
in estimated savings and other benefits were realized at Marine Corps field 
activities. Two hundred and seventy-six of 866 beneficial suggestions were 
adopted and their sponsors were granted cash awards totaling $11,824. 

(b) During the first 6 months of 1955 a total of 7,755 beneficial suggestions 
were adopted by the Bureau of Ships. These suggestions and other proposals 
resulting in incentive awards brought about first-year savings of an estimated 
$4,331,000. Data for the last half of calendar year 1955 are not yet available. 
The following are examples of the savings made under the suggestion program: 

(1) A painter in the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard suggested the vse of 
thinner and lighter masking paper to protect surfaces while other areas are 
being painted. Wide adoption of this proposal will save an estimated $75,000 
per year. 

(2) A Bureau of Ships departmental employee devised a sonar range re- 
corder that would do all of the things that formerly required two range re- 
corders. The change was made by means of certain inexpensive modifications 
to the gear box of a single unit. A saving was made of an estimated $995,000, 
plus valuable weight and space on over 400 combatant ships. 

7. Training program improvements included the following.—(a) Certain of 
the foreign language courses at the Naval Intelligence School, Washington, D. C., 
had been operating at below capacity. Arrangements were completed to elim- 
inate these language courses and to make the student spaces available to Air 
Force language students. Corresponding vacant spaces were made available to 
Navy students in Air Force language courses, The more efficient use of pro- 
fessors, and the use of Air Force language classes resulted in an estimated 
annual savings in professors’ salaries of $12,000. 

(b) The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery compiled an 8-page mimeographed 
descriptive outline giving detailed information on the workload and the teach- 
ing staffs of our resident training hospitals. In addition to providing a com- 
plete picture of training information, this outline has saved considerable 
man-hours of work previously spent in providing individual answers to routine 
letters of inquiry concerning the resident program. 

(c) During the past year a comprehensive review has been conducted of all 
Marine Corps allowances for ammunition to be used in training. This review 
resulted in changes to policy and criteria used to determine ammunition training 
requirements. Commanding officers at each echelon to which ammunition al- 
lowances are allocated were directed to adjust expenditures to meet bona fide 
training needs. Commensurate with good training practices, less expensive 
types of ammunition were substituted for more expensive types. It is estimated 
that saving in excess of one-half million dollars annually will ultimately be 
achieved. 

(d) To design more efficient staffs, and to consolidate certain staffs in instances 
where two units are located in the same training center, the Marine Corps in- 
spector-instructor tables of organization were revised during calendar year 
1955. A final tabulation of the personnel savings resulting from the T/O 
revisions indicates a net reduction of 19 officers and 64 enlisted is possible. 
This personnel reduction will allow a commensurate increase in combat available 
marines with no increase in appropriation. 

(e) In May 1955 the practice of allowing personnel to travel to schools of 
the armed services and civilian institutions on a TAD basis by privately owned 
conveyances was discontinued. This has resulted in a saving of an average of 
10 percent in the cost of travel under these conditions, due to the fact that com- 
mercial transportation is cheaper and also faster, which decreases the amount 
of per diem paid. 


D. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. Procurement 
(a) Insurance under the national defense projects rating plan used on certain 


cost reimbursement type contracts resulted in a net savings of $1,569,638 from 
the standard premium during 1955. 


73177—56——18 
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(b) Insurance costs for two programs were reduced 50 percent as a result 
of formal advertising. Savings of $77,000 under standard premium rates resulted 
from the solicitation of formal bids. 

(c) The Office of Naval Material initiated action which brought about a 3- 
month reduction in the average procurement lead time for construction equip- 
ment ordered by the Navy through the Department of the Army under the mili- 
tary interdepartmental purchase program. The Army Chief of Engineers was 
eliminated from the procurement cycle and the stock screening time in the 
Sngineer Supply Control Office was reduced from 3 to 6 months to a 15-day 
period. By reason of this average 3-month speedup in procurement, equipment 
inventory stocks can now be reduced while many costly delays in construction 
projects have been forestalled. A conservative estimate of annual dollar sav- 
ings is $1 million. 

(d) Departmental requirements for copy composition of manuals were exceed- 
ing the production of sources being utilized, causing a backlog of composition 
in the existing channels and resulting in premium costs in instances. By organiz- 
ing copy composition requirements on a program basis, additional sources for 
production were established reducing the backlog of composition requirements 
of the bureaus involved to a current status. The procurement of composition 
through expensive channels to which many activities had turned to overcome 
the backlog was greatly reduced. Savings both in time and dollars were realized 
from this action. Actual savings in the procurement of 7,700 pages of compo- 
sition for the period July through December 1955 amounted to $23.000. Esch 
page of production procured via the contract represents a savings of $2.90 to the 
Navy Department. 

(e) Study of spare parts reliability revealed that the spare parts for the air- 
craft fire-control system, Mk 16, had a longer life than was originally anticipated. 
This meant that fewer spares were needed and the contract for spare parts for 
this item was reduced resulting in a saving of $959,927. 

(f) While reworking 2.75 inches rockets for the Air Force it was discovered 
that certain components of the Mk 13 canister could be reused. Since these com- 
ponents did not have to be purchased as originally planned, a savings of $462,633 
resulted. 

(g) The Bureau of Ships’ plan for advance procurement of long lead time 
items. required for shipbuilding and conversion work in future year programs 
was approved by the Congress and put into operation. Procurement of the long 
lead time items in advance of procurement of the ships saves several months 
in the ship construction cycle. 

(h) One of the most important of the cost reduction measures undertaken by 
the Bureau of Ships is the value engineering program. Under this program, 
special engineering sections are established at the naval shipyards for the purpose 
of analyzing shipboard components to insure that we are getting the required 
performance from each equipment at the minimum cost. Initial experience with 
this program has been very encouraging, and substantial cost reductions have 
already been achieved. New types of contracts are being developed to encourage 
value engineering in private shipyards by allowing the contractor to participate 
in any savings he is able to bring about through these techniques. Continued 
promotion of this program is encouraged by recorded results which indicate 
that we can expect firm savings in the neighborhood of $10 for every dollar spent 
on it. 

(i) The Bureau of Yards and Docks has developed a continuing program to 
review the operations of Navy-owned utility plants for the purpose of effecting 
operational economies. One example is the operating practices of the central 
powerplant at the Naval Shipyard, Charleston, S. C., which were observed, and it 
was noted that for 44% months 80 percent of the coal delivered to this powerplant 
arrived in Navy-owned cars which had been loaded at an off-site storage pile, 
thus incurring a double handling. Rescheduling of coal deliveries to coincide 
with powerplant requirements has substantially eliminated the rehandling of 
80,000 tons of coal per year, at an estimated cost of 30 to 50 cents per ton, or an 
annual saving of from $10,000 to $25,000. 

(j) To further reduce utility costs, the Bureau of Yards and Docks requested 
the district public-works offices to investigate the possibility of the use of lower 
grade fuel oil in central heating plants. As a result of this action, the District 
Public Works Office, 11th Naval District, assisted by an analysis of the capa- 
bilities of the various types of oil-burning equipment by the Bureau, reported 
an annual saving in this district of $280,000. 
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(k) The Marine Corps accomplished the following savings in transportation 
costs— 


Salvage of blocking and bracing gear used for armored vehicles______ $65, 450. 00 

Blocking and bracing for movement of vehicles (LVT’s) 127, 080. 00 

Coordination of procurement, routing, loading, and production with 
procurement contract management 303, 167. 00 


2. Production 


(a) Under a newly established Bureau of Aeronautics program, referred to as 
the FIRM plan (Fleet Introduction of Replacement Models), a new model is 
started in production at a very low rate and the production rate is held low 
until performance characteristics and production problems have been well as- 
certained and changes have been made as necessary to reflect the improvements. 
The initial deliveries from the production line go immediately into test, where 
they are thoroughly evaluated to demonstrate that the model is operationally 
serviceable and in all respects fleet ready before production is accelerated to 
provide the large quantities needed for fleet squadrons. This more orderly phas- 
ing of production and testing actually leads in practice to earlier delivery of fleet- 
ready aircraft and it is expected to simplify fleet problems of maintaining the 
aircraft assigned to its combat squadrons. Similar procedures have been estab- 
lished for components, such as engines and electronics items which have often been 
the cause of delays in aircraft production. 

(bd) Another newly established Bureau of Aeronautics’ program involves pilot- 
line production of components of new design. Under this program, selected types 
of complex equipment will be produced and service-tested in small quantities be- 
fore being scheduled for specific aircraft installations. 

(c) Still another new Bureau of Aeronautics’ program involves the “line-in- 
being” concept, which requires that a proven aircraft will be continued in pro- 
duction until a successor of more advanced design is demonstrated to be fully 
fleet-ready. 

(d) The Navy has continued to encourage the use of the line-of-balance tech- 
nique among its contractors. Since January 1955 the system has been installed 
in some 88 plants which were producing highly critical items for the Navy such 
as aireraft, ships components, electronics, missiles, and ordnance. Some indica- 
tion of the extent of savings through the use of the production analysis system 
was furnished by a prominent electronics manufacturer. He indicated that, on 
the basis of his company’s experience with two large Navy contracts, the use of 
production analysis was largely responsible for reducing manufacturing costs 
by some 30 percent. 

(e) An improved operating procedure for planning and scheduling work, which 
schedules all phases of productive work for accomplishment on a daily basis was 
placed in operation in most elements of the Navy Printing Service during 1955. 
Improvement by simplification was also made in the accumulation of income by 
cost process. As a result of these improved procedures and continuing manage- 
ment surveys conducted by Administrative Office representatives, increased 
economy and efficiency in printing production are expected to effect a reduction 
in printing costs. A comparison of the period July 1, 1955, through September 
30, 1955, with the comparable period in 1954 reflects a 21 percent increase in 
income with only a 17 percent increase in costs. The planning and scheduling 
System accounted directly for a portion of this improvement. 

(fy The prices of both individual and organizational clothing, which are pub- 
lished on an annual basis, were down approximately 4 percent when compared 
with the prior year. This was due to a general reduction in the price of soft 
goods at the end of fiscal year 1954 and a downward trend in cut, make and trim 
costs at the Marine Corps Clothing Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8. Standardization and conservation 


(a) The Office of Naval Material continues to coordinate the conservation and 
utilization of material resources program in the Navy. The Navy Conservationist 
is published monthly by this office in a determined effort to develop and maintain 
cost consciousness in the Navy. 

Several specific examples of individual savings at various Navy installations 
follow: ; 

(1) The Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C., built a mechanical conveyer 
belt that magnetically selects scrapped steel cartridge cases from brass ones 
since hand sorting was slow and not always dependable. At a recent sale of 
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scrap materials at which $275,000 was realized, premium prices were paid for 
this nonferrous scrap. 

(2) The Bureau of Ships’ program to provide temporary covers for the Navy’s 
emergency fleet of 4.000 small boats valued at more than $120 million is produc- 
ing economies in mrintenance, handling, and extending the service life of the 
boats indefinitely. By cutting the costs of unkeep nearly $5 million »nnually, 
the temporary shelters are capable of paving for themselves in 1 year. FEventual- 
ly, the Bureau plans to store the boats in permanent pole frame barn-type shel- 
ters to further simplify handling and inspection, improve security, and reduce 
mraintenance costs. 

(3) Navy photographic units are salvaging the silver from spent photofixing 
solutions. The Naval Photographic Center, Anacostia, D. C. realized approxi- 
mately $10.000 a vear from salvaged silver and another $10,000 or more by re- 
juvenating the fixing solutions and using them over. 

(4) Over the past 5 years Naval Ammunition Denot, Charlotte N. C., has re- 
worked and restored 40 millimeter projectiles, tracer bodies, clips, and cartridge 
eases to save nearly $8 million in ammunition. When all projects are completed. 
more than $16 million of materials will have been saved from becoming rust-and 
serap. 

(5) The United States Naval Dental School, National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md., has installed a water-control device on dental chairs at a cost 
of $12 each. The device which is controlled by the patient is expected to cut 
water consumption for each chair from 110,500 gallons to 2,271 gallons annually. 

(6) Technical Service teoms have enabled both ships and store installations of 
the Service Force, United States Pacific Fleet to sort, tag and repair electronie 
parts worth millions of dollars. Teams were organized to visit shins and sta- 
tions whose elecronics supply programs suffered backlogs because of the great 
increase of parts and the critical shortage of technicians to take care of the 
material. Electronics material valued in excess of $500,000 was processed at one 
naval shipyard with the assistance of one of the teams. 

(b) The Department of the Navy continued its efforts in the direction of con- 
servation of critical materis!s. Some of the savings for calendar year 1955 
are: 446,800 pounds of rubber; 268,992 pounds of copper; 200,000 pounds of 
chrysotile asbestos: 179.928 pounds of nickel: 172.360 pounds of aluminum: 
78.750 pounds of lead: 35,000 pounds of hog bristles: 15,165 pounds of zinc; 
800,000 gallons of fuel oil; 2,800 pounds of tin; 2,500 pounds of wool; 560 pounds 
of molybdenum; and 414 pounds of chromium. Considerable monetary savings 
have resulted from improved utilization of carbide cutting tools. Wrought iron 
has heen successfully substituted for copper piping for firemain, drainage, and 
heating systems of ships 

(c) Substantial savings were realized from the standardization and conserya- 
tion programs. These programs are designed to save monev and critical ma- 
terials by standardizing parts and equipments and by simplification of designs. 
Actual dollar savings realized from standardization projects completed in 1955 
are $1,130, 000. 

(d) Conservation and utilization of material resources is a continuing program 
for all activities under the management control of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The use of salvaged material and the procurement of surplus equipment 
resulted in an estimated saving of approximately $74,000 which otherwise would 
have been expended for new procurement. 

(e) At the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, a unit was established 
to recondition clothing boves formerly disnosed of as “unserviceahle” and return 
them to stock. The acquisition cost per box is $13.30 and the present cost for 
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reconditioning is $0.37 each. This results in an average annual saving of $78,000. 


E. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1. Organization 


To provide maximum efficiency in the research and development program, the 
Committee on Organization of the Department of the Navy recommended that 
the coordinating responsibilities of the Office of Naval Research be broadened 
to include the development phases of the Navy’s research and development pro- 
gram as well as its previous responsibility for the coordination of research. 
This recommendation has been approved by the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of Defense. Development coordination is a new and in some 
respects more difficult area of operation for ONR and much of the activity dur- 
ing the past year has been devoted to recruiting qualified personnel and build- 
ing up an effective organization. 
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2. Research program inventory 


One of the first major tasks undertaken by the research coordination group was 
the preparation of an inventory of research program for the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on General Sciences, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Development). Accordingly, ONR, with the cooperation of the Navy, 
bureaus, has prepared and submitted to the Committee a six volume compilation 
of the Navy research program summaries in the field of general sciences en- 
titled “Geophysical Sciences,” “Mathematics and Astronomy,” “Physics,” “Chem- 
istry,” “Engineering Sciences,” and “Biological Sciences,” respectively. The sum- 
maries essentially serve two purposes. One is as a source of information for the 
coordination committees and the advisory panels of the Secretary of Defense and 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Another purpose is to provide a handbook of active 
research programs for the individual worker who must know the current activi- 
ties within his field to be most efficient. 


F. SERVICE OPERATIONS 


1. Through careful screening of operations on Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
1 during calendar years 1954 and 1955, considerable savings have been effected. 
At the end of fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that these savings will be approxi- 
mately $2 million of funds obligated to a contract for the operations of NPR-1. 
As a result of these savings, funds requested for NPR-1 for fiscal year 1957 are 
approximately $2 million less than would have been required if these savings 
were not effected. 

2. On August 23, 1955, an imprest fund for reimbursement for use of taxicabs 
for official transportation was set up in the administrative office for use in cases 
where official or commercial bus service is not adequate or where the use of a 
taxicab is considered more economical than the use of an official sedan. Since 
this pocedure was inaugurated, claims covering 336 trips have been paid aver- 
aging 77 cents per trip. This may be compared with an estimated cost of $2.74 
per trip for use of chauffeured sedan. 

3. Implementation of a program for achieving better utilization and cost con- 
trol of general purpose motor vehicles (not including trailers or special purpose 
vehicles) has resulted in the reduction of 2,354 vehicles and 1,069 automotive 
pool personnel in the Department of the Navy. 

4. The supply center at Barstow developed a method for loading 2 LVT 
A4’s or A5’s on a single flatear whereas formerly only 1 LVT could be loaded per 
car. This new procedure lowers the cost of shipping LVT’s to the extent that the 
Government will save an estimated $100,000 a year. 

5. In order to meet production requirements arising from redeployment of 
additional units to Camp Pendelton, Calif., the following noteworthy actions 
were taken in food production: 

(a) The use of oleo for cooking purposes during the past 9 months resulted 
in a saving of approximately $18,000 without lowering the quality of food 
served, 

(6) By arranging for the procurement in carload lots of fresh provisions not 
available locally, a substantial saving is being made without affecting the main- 
tenance of a proper ration. As an example, procurement of fresh frozen shrimp in 
15,000-pound lots results in a saving of 10 cents a pound from local prices. 


G. FACILITIES 


!. Consolidation or release of facilities 


(a) Relocation of the Commandant’s Headquarters, Eight Naval District, 
from leased space in the Federal Building, New Orleans, La., to the naval 
station, New Orleans, La., was completed in January 1955. Savings accruing 
to the United States Government as a result of this move are estimated to be 
$261,000 annually. Of this total, the Navy will realize a saving of approximately 
$119,000 in military pay and allowances and the General Services Administra- 
tion, $142,000 in rental space made available by this move. 

(bv) A survey made in the First Naval District of printing and reproduction 
facilities resulted in the elimination of two facilities. Savings realized in the 
area of personnel, equipment and space are estimated at $20,000. 

(c) A survey of printing, duplicating and reproduction facilities in the Fourth 
Naval District resulted in the closing of three printing plants. Printing equip- 
ment which was obsolete and being maintained at a high cost was eliminated. 
Equipment in usable condition from the plants closed was distributed to other 
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printing activities to replace obsolete equipment and thus make unnecessary the 
purchase of like items of equipment. Space occupied by these activities was made 
available for use forestalling additional space requirements on the part of ex- 
panding activities. Personnel were redistributed and reductions in number ac- 
complished. Savings in the previously mentioned areas amounted to $73,000 
during 1955. ; 

(d) Abolishing the direct wire teletype service between the Marine Corps 
Clothing Depot at Philadelphia, Pa. and headquarters will result in an annual 
savings of .approximately $2,800 to the Marine Corps. Naval communications 
system between the activities as well as telephone service is available for urgent 
communication. 


2. Maintenance 

(a) The controlled maintenance program has been installed in 22 Navy activi- 
ties by installation teams from the Bureau of Yards and Docks and in its manage- 
ment-engineering firm. Navy maintenance deficiencies are now being detected 
and corrected while they are still minor maintenance items, which will reflect 
in future savings in major repairs. Statistics are now availiable on manpower 
usage and management and now accurately pinpoint abnormal areas of expendi- 
ture and corrective action is being taken. Increases in productivity as high as 
30 percent are reported in certain shops. 

(b) The Bureau of Yards and Docks has a total of 17 drydocks, ranging in 
size from 1,000- to 18,000-ton capacity, leased to private parties. Income includes 
the cost in 1955 of making some improvements to the docks as ordered by the 
Bureau and the cost of marine insurance coverages. In all cases, however, the 
cost of normal maintenance was charged to the contractor’s account. It is esti- 
mated that leasing of these docks also saved the Government about $1,550,000, 
which would have had to be expended for inactivating them if they were not 
leased and some $300,000 annually for their maintenance. 

8. Utilities conservation program ° 

(a) Under the utilities conservation program, an analysis was made of the 
heat balance, characteristics of equipment, and steam load at PWC, Norfolk, Va. 
Previous practice had been to operate the Breezy Point boiler plant for 16 weeks 
each year to carry the winter peak heating load. Personnel requirements were 
met by working 100 men 6 days per week at a cost of time and one-half for 8 hours 
for each man. As a result of the analysis, the Breezy Point boiler plant was 
placed in lay-up status and the central powerplant carried the entire heating load, 
with a resultant saving in manpower cost alone of approximately $43,000. Addi- 
tional savings in boiler maintenance costs, etc., have not been estimated. 

(b) An arrangement has been made to purchase steam from a commercial 
source in Philadelphia which will result in an annual savings of about $8,000. 
This arrangement has an initial cost of approximately $24,000. 


4. Other savings 

(a) The Navy housing program under the appropriation “Civil engineering, 
Navy” indicates a net savings to the Government of approximately $7,200,000 for 
calendar year 1955. Funds that are collected for rental of Navy housing units 
are credited to ““Miscellaneous receipts” of the Treasury Department. 


H. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


1. This process was initiated during fiscal year 1954 under the inventory 
management development program. Its implementation has progressed steadily 
since inauguration and has provided improved techniques which have facili- 
tated more effective and responsive inventory management during the year. 
Significant factors pertaining to this area of supply management are as follows: 

(a) Without reducing overall stock availability, certain segments of the Navy 
supply system have been able to make major reductions in inventory invest- 
ment. For example, in the general stores segment, sales in fiscal year 1955 
were $191,800,000 but only $130,700,000 was obligated for reinvestment. To a 
large degree this was possible by concentrating on the purchase of fast turnover 
material and a reduction in stock items having a slow turnover. 

(6) Under fractionation, various segments of the supply system have noted 
an increase in supply effectiveness. Indicative of this experience are the fol- 
lowing Submarine Supply Office statistics: 

(1) A reduction of 57 percent in interim replenishments initiated by report- 
ing activities. 
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(2) A reduction of 39 percent in requests passed to the-Submarine Supply 
(flice for supply action. 

(3) An increase in supply responsiveness in stock activities while replenish- 
ing only 80 percent of system issues. 

2. Specific examples of economies and savings which were effected in calendar 
year 1955 in the area of improved supply management are as follows: 

(a) During the year, approximately 11,000 items of repair parts, minor 
equipments, and consumables with a value of $106 million were approved for 
transfer from the technical bureaus to the supply demand control points which 
acted to consolidate supply management administrative and technical effort 
for similar and related materials in single inventory control points. 

(0) During 1955 new procedures were introduced for collecting traffic man- 
agement and accounting data pertaining to commercial transportation costs. 
Under these procedures claims are submitted promptly to carriers for over- 
charges with payments being credited to current appropriations. Prior to 
these procedures, overcharges by carriers were first discovered by the General 
Accounting Office 2 years or more from time of payment of bills. Based on 
experience to date, funds being credited to current appropriations will amount 
to approximately $1,300,000 a year. 

(c) Approximately $17 million was spent for the rehabilitation and recon- 
ditioning of the shipboard components and electronic equipments controlled 
by the Bureau of Ships. For each dollar spent $3 worth of equipments is re- 
stored to usefulness; thus in 1955 approximately $51 million worth of equip- 
ments was returned to active service. A major item is the reconditioning of 
damaged or worn boats and landing craft; for relatively small amounts these 
boats and craft can be returned to full service. 

(d@) Continuing review has been made by the items of shipboard machinery 
and equipments controlled centraily by the Bureau of Ships. During 1955 
control over a total of 4,804 items with an inventory valued at $83 million was 
transferred to supply centers. The items transferred were generally fast- 
moving, less technical items which could better be controlled at supply activities 
than at the bureau level. These transfers are relieving valuable engineering 
personnel of many responsibilities of a supply, rather than engineering 
nature. 

(e) By analyzing stocks by the number of items issued and the quantity 
issued per year, the Marine Corps has discontinued stocking 1,940 items of 
general property at a saving of an estimated $90,000 per year in maintenance 
and transportation costs. 

(f) Approximately 28,000 items were converted to Federal stock numbers. 
This consolidated items stocked under more than one number and has re- 
sulted in a saving of warehouse space, elimination of duplicate procure- 
ment, identified parts so that the substitution of spare parts presently in stock 
was possible and established one stock number for item throughout the Marine 
Corps supply system. 


STePs TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE DURING CALENDAR YEAR 
1955 To ELIMINATE WASTE, ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY, AND IMPROVE EF- 
FICIENCY 


During calendar year 1955 the Air Force continued its intensive efforts of 
the past several years to use its resources more effectively to provide the 
maximum in airpower at the lowest possible cost. That these efforts have 
been productive is evidenced by the fact that between June 30, 1953, and De- 
cember 31, 1955, the Air Force expanded from 106 to 127 wings—an increase 
of 21 wings—while personnel strength remained relatively level. 

Manpower for the added operating forces was partially obtained by reduc- 
ing manpower requirements in support and administrative functions. The Air 
Force has found ways to do essential jobs more effectively and efficiently, us- 
ing to better advantage not only its manpower but all of its resources. 

The Air Force is adopting a modern system of financial management which 
will provide commanders down to the base level with better financial data on 
the resources they consume so that they can do a better management job. 
broader use is being made of automation, to process more quickly and cheap- 
ly the great volume of data needed to run today’s larger and more complex 
Air Force. Management tools, such as work measurement, standards, and 
production control, are being used more extensively. Planning and program- 
ing procedures are being improved. 
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The following are some of the ways in which the Air Force is improving its 
management in order to achieve the maximum airpower from the men, money, 
materiel, and facilities provided. As effective management requires participa- 
tion by all levels of an organization, the examples cited include some impreve- 
ments made at individual bases as well as some which are Air Force-wi#é in scope. 


Actions like these have enabled the Air Force to achieve greater airpower without 
a corresponding increase in resources. 


Section I. Management 


1. GENERAL 
(a) Base mechanization 


Base mechanization is the use of machine-accounting equipment at Air Force 
bases for recordkeeping, accounting, and reporting by mechanical means in 
lieu of manual methods. Pilot tests conducted at several bases proved that 
base mechanization would contribute to Air Force effectiveness without a pro- 
portionate increase in manpower through savings of personnel, time, and ma- 
teriel. Also, it makes available to management at all echelons, but particularly 
at base level, timely operating and financial data necessary for control of opera- 
tions and inventories, efficient utilization of resources, computation of require- 
ments, development of estimates, and compilation of reports with speed, accuracy, 
flexibility, and economy. 

Implementation of base mechanization is continuing throughout the USAF 
at major commands and at bases of their selection, predicated on workload 
and mission, with guidance by Headquarters, USAF. At the present time a 
total of 158 bases are programed for mechanization on a worldwide basis. Of 
these, 86 are already mechanizing some base functions. Functions being mech- 
anized are primarily supply, maintenance, personnel, commissary, and related 
accounting areas. 

In supply, mechanization has resulted in reduced personnel requirements to 
perform the supply recording and reporting function ranging from 15 to 28 
personnel net per base. In addition to manpower economies, the ability of 
machines to rapidly and accurately compile information has permitted better 
and quicker review and adjustment of stock levels (75 percent less time reported 
by 1 command), discovery of surplus supplies needed elsewhere in the Air Force, 
and the refinement of USAF inventories. For example, 1 base reduced the 
number of different items in supply from 32,000 to 22,000, and made available 
to other Air Force activities $2.4 million in supplies surplus to its local needs. 

Maintenance mechanization primarily has provided better utilization of per- 
sonnel assigned to the maintenance supervisory function, resulting in improved 
aircraft-in-commission rates, One B-47 bomb wing reports an increase in its 
in-commission rate from 71 to 86 percent as a result of the improved manage- 
ment control provided by mechanized, rapid, and accurate reporting of mainte- 
nance personnel. In addition to providing better control of resources, the 
mechanization of maintenance has at the same time reduced the costs of ad- 
ministration and supervision of the maintenance activity. In an Alaskan base, 
for example, the manual system of administering maintenance required 15 
people as compared to 7 under the mechanized system. At a strategie air com- 
mand base the time used by skilled maintenance supervisors in purely clerical 
tasks has been reduced 150 man-hours per day. This command employs this 
type of mechanization on 27 of its bases. 

Base personnel administration, accounting, and reporting has also been speeded 
up and made more effective through mechanization. Loading lists, orders, ros- 
ters, assignments, and similar actions have been expedited through mechanical 
techniques. The pilot base which implemented personnel mechanization esti- 
mates a reduction of about 8 people in the personnel administration function. 
This will probably vary from 6 to 8 employees at other bases depending on the 
size. Economies will also accrue from reduced delays in personnel awaiting 
assignments, orders, ete. 

Commissary mechanization has been directed primarily toward inventorying 
and inventory control support. Experience from a representative base which 
has mechanized the commissary functions indicates a reduction of 700 man-hours 
per month to inventory its stocks. At the same time, mechanization made avail- 
able to management more timely information on all items and quantities in 
warehouses and cold storage, thereby increasing efficiency and allowing for rapid 
and orderly ordering of supplies for sale. Preparation and publication time of 
master price lists has been reduced from 7 days to 1 day, through mechanization. 
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Mechanization of the accounting function follows the concept of developing 
systems for recording transactions from operations, then automatically extract- 
ing data from these to satisfy requirements for financial accounting, finance, 
financial management, budgets, etc. As a result, a single mechanically read card 
may be put to multiple use and incorporated into several books of accounts. 
This approach will reduce duplicating effort and records. While still in the early 
stages, a net reduction of accounting personnel requirements ranging from 4 to 10 
has been realized on several bases. Exper'ments now being conducted on one 
base indicate that these figures may be considerably increased in time. 


(b) Review of base administration 

The Review of Base Administration is a management-engineering study that 
was established by the Department of the Air Force at the request of the com- 
mander of a major air command. The objective of the study is to reduce the 
base level administration workload and make more time available for the 
accomplishment of primary missions. 

Phase 1 concerns boards and committees. This is a study of boards required 
at base level by higher headquarters. The purpose is to eliminate those boards 
performing normal command and staff functions. Of 21 such boards at the 
requesting command, 18 have been discontinued to date. When these results 
were disseminated to the other major commands a chain reaction resulted. 
Six other commands have reported the elimination of a total of 138 intracom- 
mand boards. 

Phase 2, which is in progress, concerns recurring reports and the reporting 
system; phase 3 pertains to regulations, directives, etc.; and phase 4 will be on 
the general subject of responsibility and authority. 

(c) Electronic computer application 

The Air Force has made rapid progress in the application of electronie com- 
puters to planning, programing, and budgeting problems. Such applications in 
the scientific and engineering fields were successful and well known previously, 
but programing applications represent a significant step forward. As a specific 
example, the Air Force did pioneering development work in the application of 
electronic computers to the problem of bomb-damage assessment. These com- 
puting procedures have been employed to furnish vital information to the 
highest levels of the executive branch. The importance of this pioneeirng effort 
has been formally recognized by Government agencies outside the Department 
of Defense. 


{d) The technical program concept 

The technical program concept is a management device for defining objec- 
tives, and planning and controlling the effort in the technical development por- 
tion of the research and development program. 

The basic documents of the technical program concept are the Technical 
Program Planning Document and the Technical Program Plan. The first de- 
scribes the objectives and how they are arrived at for the technical program 
in broad functional areas such as strategic bombing, navigation, aeronautics, 
active bomber defense, and the like. The second document describes what is 
being done to attain these objectives. 

Planning of technical development under this concept is based on, and starts 
from, a military problem. By starting from military problems and stating re- 
quirements in terms of future performance objectives, emphasis can be placed 
on significant advancement in Air Force capability. It will also insure com- 
patibility of performance in all program areas. Stating it another way, it en- 
ables the Air Force to plan in such a way that the state of the art is advanced 
evenly across the board. As an example, it will avoid having aircraft planned 
for 80,000-foot ceilings and instruments which, although qualitatively excellent, 
will not be capable of measurement above 60,000 feet. 

Under this concept program decisions in technical development will be easier 
to make and much more meaningful when based on a relattively few broad 
functional areas instead of hundreds of individual items. The determination 
of relative precedence and proper program emphasis is far easier between broad 
areas than between several hundred individual development efforts. 

Through release of the technical program planning documents to qualified 
segments of industry a more effective military application of the Nation’s techni- 
cal talent will result. It should also produce earlier submission by industry of 
proposed solutions to our military problems. 
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(e) Use of postage stamps in lieu of penalty mail privilege 

The elimination of the system of using penalty mail privilege and actually 
affixing postage to official mail will result in a cost reduction estimated at 
$750,000 annually. This action abolished 1 annual and 4 quarterly reports 
which originated at squadron level and were consolidated at each higher organiza- 
tional level to the Headquarters USAF; it prevents payment of postage for matter 
not actually entering postal channels ; and provides a positive dollar contract over 
Air Force postage expenditures. 

Along the same line, a change in policy and practice of using penalty items 
and postage stamps to move official matter in overseas areas has reduced Air 
Force costs about $300,000. This was made possible by a legal decision that 
the Air Force is not precluded from transmitting official matter by other than 
postal channels. 


(f) Agreement to obtain clothing from Army bulk distribution points in Europe 

An agreement was reached with the Department of Army whereby Army type 
clothing in support of USAFE requirements could be obtained from Army bulk 
distribution points in-Europe. This procedure will eliminate duplicate ship- 
ments of this type clothing from the United States to Europe by both the De- 
partment of Army and Department of Air Force. This will result in indeter- 
minate economies in packing, handling and transportation costs. 


2. FINANCIAL 


(a) The USAF financial management system 

Considerable progress was made in 1955 toward the implementation of the 
financial management system. Parts of the integrated accounting system have 
been developed and the implementation of these segments is progressing toward a 
complete accounting system for the Air Force. 

In order to make the financial management system ‘effective, an integrated 
accounting system is required., Therefore, emphasis has been placed on what 
assets are used for and the purpose for which resources are consumed. 

Effort has been made to bring all depot and base operating inventories under 
monetary control and this system has been prescribed for worldwide imple- 
mentation. The installation of this system is progressing satisfactorily. There 
has been precribed an overall double entry accounting system which will provide 
the Air Force with one comprehensive system of accounting. 

When this accounting system has been completely installed, the Air Force 
will be able to obtain a knowledge of the value and location of its available 
resources and the uses for which they are being employed. 

Under the concepts of the financial management system, reporting is directed 
toward giving factual financial information to each responsible official to assist 
him in simplifying his management problems and to permit greater flexibility 
and choice in the use of resources. The important advantage lies in the capa- 
bility of relating resources utilization to individual responsibility, thereby en- 
abling the individual to analyze how resources have been used or will be used in 
terms of dollars and achievements against planned objectives and estimated costs. 

Although considerable progress has been made in the design and imple- 
mentation of individual systems, a great deal remains to be done for final 
implementation of the financial management system. Particular emphasis is 
being directed toward the integrating of these new systems, and the develop- 
ment of operating budgets and operating expense forecasts against which 
actual operations can be measured in financial terms. Progress is also being 
made in the development of preliminary formats for financial and operating 
reporting which it is planned will provide a maximum of timely, uniform and 
useful management data at all levels of command. 


(b) Inventory accounting (monetary) 

Financial inventory accounting affects well over 1 million supply items in the 
Air Force. The dollar common denominator makes it possible for supply man- 
agement to know the exact status of inventory in terms of dollars. Inventories 
can be evaluated in relation to inventory demands, and critical areas spotted 
for reduction or redistribution of inventories to more appropriate levels. Han- 
dling costs and warehousing requirements can be more accurately determined 
and kept to a minimum. sy using “management by exception,” major effort 
can be readily concentrated for maximum efficiency in the high dollar areas. 
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When the program for placing inventories under monetary accounting control 
is fully implemented, the Air Force will have complete control of all its property 
from the time of acquisition until the time of consumption. The complete in- 
ventory system will be tied to the general books of account. 

The essential features of inventory accounting (monetary) have been ex- 
tended to all depot and base level stocks throughout the Air Force. The use of 
electric aceounting machines has contributed to the progress made in document 
processing of base level inventories. Tests at two Air Force bases proved the 
practicability of this equipment—not only were daily work and inventory reports 
kept in current status but a reduction in personnel was also effected. 

Progress has also been made in achieving uniformity of inventory classifica- 
tions at base and depot levels. This is needed for the purpose of producing con- 
solidated inventory transaction reports. 

In 1955 emphasis was placed on special depot stocks of mobilization reserves, 
classified materiel, and Government-furnished aircraft equipment. Progress 
was made toward reflecting these special stocks in terms of monetary values. 
Previously, these stocks had been accounted for and reported on quantiatively, 
and in a manner separate and distinct from the quantitative accounting and re- 
porting for regular stocks in Air Force depots. 

Another major undertaking in 1955 was the development of monetary pro- 
cedures for accounting control of all Air Force property in the possession of 
contractors. In addition to the regularly furnished AF materiel, this property 
includes land, buildings and structures, utility systems, laboratory and test 
equipment, production tools, and the like. Preliminary surveys, which include 
numerous visits to contractors and their plants, are nearly completed. With the 
assistance of consultants, it is planned to fully develop and install the monetary 
procedures and controls for this property by July 1, 1956. 

(c) Base level accounting 

An integrated accounting system encompassing all Air Force activities is an 
essential basic part of the AF financial management system. The accounting 
system for all base level activities was essentially completed during fiscal year 
1955. Implementation is progressing with the assistance of qualified con- 
sultants, based upon continuing tests being conducted at three representative 
Air Force installations. 

A brochure titled, “Base Level Management Statements,” has been published 
to assist base-level organization commanders in using financial information 
generated by the financial management system to obtain increased effectiveness. 
The brochure contains analytical type statements that relate dollar information 
to operational and program data. Through the use of various analytical tech- 
niques, actual and standard costs are related to accomplishments. The analyses 
are intended to inform base-level managers of the cost signiticance of their opera- 
tions in terms of familiar mission work units, and to point up undesirable con- 
ditions requiring corrective management action. 


(ad) Depot maintenance cost accounting 


The Air Force, with the assistance of consultants, developed a management- 
improvement system for depot maintenance. The project was concerned pri- 
marily with work measurement and production control. Later, cost accounting 
was integrated into the concept, producing an effective depot maintenance cost- 
accounting system. For further detail, see the item on depot maintenance man- 
agement improvement under the Logistics Section. 


(e) Working capital funds 


The Air Force continued to expand and improve its operations in the stock 
fund and industrial fund areas of working capital funds. Significant progress 

yas plainly evident in all divisions. 

In managing the Air Force stock fund emphasis is placed on maintaining in- 
ventories at the levels necessary to planned operations. Any excesses are elimi- 
nated by using stocks on hand until the desired levels are reached. In addition, 
emphasis is given to operating each division of the stock fund with minimum 
amounts of cash working capital. There is a direct correlation between inven- 
tory and capital since an inventory buildup requires additional financing and, 
conversely, inventory reductions release cash. The monetary accounting which 
is inherent to stock funding provides the information necessary to efficiently 
manage the amount of funds which are invested in inventories. As the result 
of a planned inventory reduction in two subdivisions of the stock fund, $70 
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million were withdrawn during fiscal year 1955 and made available to finance 
other stock-fund activities. It is anticipated that additional funds will be,with- 
drawn from these subdivisions during fiscal year 1956. 

In cooperation with Air Materiel Command, manuals were developed for 
use in the depot and central office operations of the clothing division of the 
Air Force stock fund. Experience with this division, the first and oldest of 
the stock funds, has shown considerable savings in inventories. In one com- 
mand the finished clothing inventory was decreased from $2 million to $400,000, 
a reduction that was accomplished by sales from base stocks without replenishing 
the inventory until appropriate levels had been reached. 

After a test run of the accounting system at one Air Force base, an advance 
copy of the accounting manual for worldwide commissary and commissary 
store operations was distributed in April 1955 to Air Force comptrollers at all 
installations where commissaries are located. The commissary division of 
the stock fund was funded as of July 1, 1955, and actual operations began the 
same date. 

In May 1955, development began on an expansion of stock-fund operations to 
include a general supplies division for all common-use, standard-stock items 
of a consumable nature in certain designated property and subproperty classes. 
Most of the stocks in Zone of Interior depots were included on July 1, 1955. 
All remaining depot stocks in this country will be capitalized in the stock fund 
by July 1, 1956. Overseas depot stocks will be included during fiscal year 1957. 
All Air Force bases suported from depots in the continental United States will 
be funded to reimburse the Air Materiel Command for stock fund sales in fiscal 
year 1956 and all airbase level inventories will be capitalized in the stock fund 
on July 1, 1957. In cooperation with Air Materiel Command, interim accounting 
procedures were adopted and implemented on July 1, 1955. The accounting 
techniques will have worldwide application for approximately 350,000 stock 
items. 

In 1955 eight printing plants were operating as chartered units of the printing 
service under the printing service division, Air Force industrial fund. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1955, 50 Air Force laundries and dry-cleaning plants were chartered 
to be financed and accounted for as the laundry and dry cleaning division of 
the Air Force industrial fund. After initial tests were conducted at two Air 
Force installations, tentative procedures were adopted and distributed to all 
commands having laundry and dry-cleaning operations. 


(f) Auditor General programs 


The basic mission of the Auditor General, as the internal auditing directorate 
of the Air Force, is to assist Air Force management (commanders and contracting 
officers) at all levels in achieving the most efficient management of resources 
under their control. These services are both protective and constructive. 

Internal auditing is an independent appraisal of accounting, financial, and 
procurement activties. In order to accomplish the internal audit mission, the 
Auditor General has established two major audit programs: (1) Contract audits, 
which are concerned with the audit of contracts awarded to industry, research 
and educational institutions, and the review of procurement procedures and 
practices leading to such awards; and (2) internal audits, which provide reviews 
and appraisals of the accounting, financial, and related activities at Air Force 
installations. 

Contract audit objectives—The explicit objectives of the contract audits 
program are: (1) To provide contracting officers with cost data and other account- 
ing information and advice essential to effective negotiations, award, and admin- 
istration of contracts; (2) to develop information regarding the efficiency and 
adequacy of procurement procedures and practices from a business and financial 
aspect; and (3) to provide procurement officials, when indicated, specific sug- 
gestions for improvement. The need for contract audits has increased along 
with the expanded efforts of management to achieve more efficient administration 
of Air Force procurement funds. To meet these responsibilities, the Auditor 
General has stressed the adoption of the most advanced auditing concepts and 
techniques, the production of a greater number of timely and informative audit 
reports, and the maximum utilization of audit personnel. Examples of how the 
contract audits effort has resulted in more Air Force per dollar during 1955 
are as follows: 

(1) Pricing of jet engines.—A manufacturer of jet engines submitted estimated 
costs of $293 million in support of a proposal for revised prices. After a study 
of the estimated labor cost the Air Force auditor concluded that the contractor 
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had not given enough consideration to the ability of his workers to increase their 
efficiency over a period of time. The auditor also found the proposal contained 
excessive charges for material, shrinkage, tooling, and equipment obsolescence, 
and that an element of profit had been included in the projected costs. After 
consideration of the auditor’s findings, the contractor reduced his price proposal 
by $24.8 million or about 9 percent. 

(2) Pricing of armament items.—A contractor submitted an estimate of 
future costs amounting to $86.4 million in support of a proposed price for 
armament items. The Air Force auditor found that excessive amounts for sur- 
plus spare parts were included, and that the anticipated costs included a profit 
added by another plant of the same company. The contractor also had failed 
to recognize the increasing efficiency of his workers; in addition, the computation 
of the cost of material and labor contained several clerical errors. These points 
were discussed with the contractor, who conceded that the estimate of direct 
costs was overstated by some $4 million. This resulted in a further reduction 
of indirect costs which were estimated on a basis proportionate of the direct 
costs of material and labor. The total audit reduction in the contractor's cost 
estimates was $7.2 million, or almost 9 percent of the original figure. 

(3) Pricing of aircraft fittings and special tools-—A manufacturer was engaged 
in producing aircraft fittings and special tools under purchase orders issued by 
a subcontractor to a large airplane manufacturer. Both the airplane manu- 
facturer and the subcontractor were operating under contracts subject to price 
revision. Invoices submitted by the producer of the tools and fittings, for over 
$1.1 million, were accepted without question by the subcontractor and the air- 
plane manufacturer, who presented the invoices in support of a proposed price 
revision. Air Force auditors found that the manufacturer of tools and fittings 
had included a profit of more than $600,000 in his billings, such profit being equal 
to approximately 120 percent of his costs. As a result of this audit the Air 
Force accepted only the actual costs of the tools and fittings, plus a fair profit, 
in the revised prices for both the airplane builder and the subcontractor. 

(4) Pricing of military aircraft.—A large airplane manufacturer submitted 
a cost estimate totaling $32 million to support his price proposal. Upon examin- 
ing the estimate, the Air Force auditor found that $.00,000 of the labor cost 
estimate could not be supported. The audit also revealed that the estimated 
overhead costs included about $5.8 million of costs which were obviously unreal- 
istie in the light of the manufacturer’s actual production experience. The con- 
tractor agreed to the auditor’s findings, with a resultant $6.6 million reduction 
in his price proposal. 

Internal audits objectives.—The specific objectives of the “internal-audits 
program are: (1) To determine the degree of reliability of accounting rec- 
ords and financial statements; (2) to ascertain the extent to which provi- 
sion is made for proper accounting for and safeguarding of Air Force assets; 
and (3) to verify the extent of compliance with prescribed policies and pro- 
cedures. Examples of accomplishments in the internal audits area are as 
follows: 

(1) Assistance rendered in the implementation of Air Force Manual 177-1.— 
During 1955 Air Force auditors provided substantial assistance and advice in 
inrplementation of the new base level accounting directive (AFM-177-1), which 
is an important part of the financial management system. A method was de- 
veloped for reporting on progress in installing the accounting system and re- 
lated procedures. Quarterly appraisals were presented to the Comptroller 
staff at Headquarters, USAF, regarding the worldwide status of installed basic 
records, use of financial reports, and specific problems encountered in implement- 
ing the system. 

(2) Eapansion of the internal audit program.—To better appraise the work- 
ings of the USAF financial management system, significant changes were made 
in the internal-audit program. For the past 6 years the activities at militarv 
installations were audited on an entity, or account basis. Audits were sched- 
uled and reports issued quarterly, semiannually, or annually. The advent of 
the new Air Force accounting system permitted the exnansion of the audit pro- 
gram to include broader coverage of AF activities. The new program provides 
for continuons audit of functional activities as well as general ledger accounts 
Effective January 1, 1955, all audits were placed on an annual basis, with fixed 
reporting dates. Each activity is renorted on for the same audit period at 
every installation of the Air Force. The summary reports which are develoned 
from these audits provide major and intermediate commands comparable and 
continuing data to assist them in improving AF operations. 
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(3) Examination of reimbursable issues of petroleum products to commercial 
air carriers.—At the request of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Financial Management, the Auditor General made a special examinaticn of reim- 
bursable issues of petroleum products to commercial air carriers for the 3 years 
prior to July 1, 1953. This examination disclosed instances of billing and collect- 
ing at incorrect prices, billing and collecting more than once, and failure to bill 
for some reimbursable issues. Billing and collecting at incorrect prices resulted 
in overpayments as well as underpayments by the various commercial air car- 
riers in a net amount of approximately $480,000 due the Air Force. The Air 
Force General Counsel is now determining the legal implications and the col- 
lectibility of the amount. In addition, the Air Force has collected $136,000 of 
$177,000 in unbilled amounts, and action is being taken to collect the remaining 
$41,000. 

(4) Special audit of Air Force vehicle inventory reporting system.—In Decem- 
ber 1954 and January 1955, the Auditor General examined the Air Force vehicle 
inventory reporting system. The purpose of this audit was to evaluate the 
effectiveness of procedures and the reliability of reports used in the support of 
budget estimates for vehicles. Recommendations were made regarding pro- 
cedures requiring modification. Headquarters, USAF, AMC, and the responsible 
depot jointly revised the Air Force regulation governing the inventory, provided 
revised procedures for more effective machine-accounting activities, placed defi- 
nite responsibility for each phase of the reporting system, and implemented 
improved in-transit controls. The audit resulted in improved management of 
the vehicle inventory and the preparation of better reports to support Air Force 
budget estimates for procurement of vehicles. 

(5) Special examination of recorded appropriation balances for compliance 
with section 1311.—The Auditor General made a special examination of recorded 
appropriation balances as of June 30, 1955, for compliance with section 1311, 
Public Law 663, 83d Congress, which prescribes the documentary support require- 
ments for recording an obligation. The examination included approximately 
300 accounting stations under the jurisdiction of 20 operating agepeies (major 
commands). In terms of unliquidated balances the examination covered $9.7 
billion out of a total of $13.4 billion, or 72.3 percent. The audit program pro- 
vided the following assistance to management officials: 

At the start of the examination, interim reports were issued informing base 
commanders of existing conditions which caused inaccurate or unauthentic 
recorded obligations in the past. 

During the examination, base accounting personnel were informed of obliga- 
tions not meeting the documentary support requirements to afford them an op- 
portunity to make adjustments prior to certification. 

After the examination, findings rejected by base officials were forwarded to the 
cognizant major command for consideration. If these findings were accepted 
at command level, appropriation accounting records and reports at affected 
echelons were adjusted. If they were rejected, findings were reported to head- 
quarters, USAF, for necessary action. 

At the conclusion of the examination, a formal report was issued at each in- 
stallation offering a comprehensive picture of the appropriation accounting activ- 
ity. In addition, an Air Forcewide report of examination results is being pre- 
sented to headquarters, USAF, 


(9) Statistical sampling plan for audit of military pay records 

Finance performs an audit of the military pay entries on closed military pay 
records. This audit is in two parts—a mathematical computation check, and a 
check of propriety of the pay entries. As it is not economically feasible to audit 
every military pay record because of the large volume of records and small error 
rate, two sampling plans were developed to handle each of these areas. 

The sampling plans were developed to meet two objectives, the first of which 
was to isolate and identify the items in error and the areas where the most errors 
occur. This makes it possible to take corrective action and prevent the recurrence 
of the same type error. The second objective was to correct the military pay 
records, with a view toward collection action where economically justified in the 
case of overpayments, and refund to the member in the case of underpayments. 

For the period January through October 1955, this audit sampling plan has un- 
eovered $4,532,000 in overpayments and $525,000 in underpayments. This was 
done at a cost of $535,000, for a potential return on overpayments of $8.47 for 
every audit dollar invested. More important, however, has been the action taken 
to inform individual commands of the types and volume of errors which have 
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been occurring in the military pay records they submit to the Air Force Finance 
Center. Through information supplied by this audit, corrective action is being 
taken throughout the Air Force finance network to clear up troubled areas and 
prevent their recurrence. 

(h) Punched card check conversion program 

The objective of this program is to convert all base finance offices which 
process over 10,000 checks per month from the use of manual methods with 
paper checks to mechanized methods with punched card check. During 1955, 
21 additional offices were converted, making a total of 31 bases using punched 
ecard check procedures. 

Economies to the Government (including the Air Force, the General Account- 
ing Office, and the Treasury Department) in materiel and manhours are esti- 
mated at $64,500 as a result of using punched card check procedures at these 
21 bases. 


(i) Peacetime Planning Factors Manual 


The Peacetime Planning Factors Manual is a document containing data on 
factors developed by the Air Force for use as planning standards and operating 
guides and for estimating operating costs and budget support requirements. 
The manual was originally published in August 1954; since then it has been 
expanded in scope, and amendments have been published when improved factors 
were developed. 

The manual simplifies peacetime program planning and facilitates the more 
rapid development of requirements in the areas covered, which are as follows: 

Authorization of aircraft for tactical, special mission, administrative, 
training, ete., purposes. 

USAF aircraft attrition factors. 

USAF flying-hour factors. 

Air National Guard factors. 

Air Force Reserve factors. 

Aviation fuel and lubricant consumption factors. 

Aircrew-to-aircraft ratios, aircrew compositions. 

Flying training and technical training personnel requirements, etc. 

Permanent change of station movement costs. 

Aircraft operating costs per flying hour for 33 models. 

USAF formal training costs per graduate for over 450 courses. 


3. PAPERWORK 


(a) Records management program 

The destruction rate for Air Force records during fiscal year 1954 was the 
highest of any Government agency. This fact was reported in the Hoover Com- 
mission’s task-force report on paperwork management, January 1955 (table 3, 
appendix 2). In fiscal year 1955, the destruction rate exceeded the fiscal year 
1954 rate by some 12,000 cubic feet. 

Of the total records accumulated since the inception of the Air Force records 
management program in 1944, 67 percent, or more than three-fifths, have been 
destroyed. Only a little over 23 percent of the total accumulation remains in 
current files, while about 10 percent is in records staging areas and depositories. 

The office-of-record filing concept developed by the Air Force was also high- 
lighted by the Hoover Commission task force as a means for reducing the expen- 
sive duplication of records usually inherent in large central filing systems. The 
number of 4- and 5-drawer steel file cabinets in use throughout the Air Force 
decreased during fiscal year 1955, although a buildup in the number of installa- 
tions and personnel to accommodate the expansion to a 137-wing program nor- 
mally would justify an increase. This decrease may, therefore, be attributed 
directly to the effectiveness of the records management program. 

(6) Reports control review 

Within the Air Force a reports control review sustains a stringent and critical 
management of all recurring reports to eliminate established reports of duious 
value, reduce data content and submission frequency of reports which are con- 
sidered necessary, and keep new reporting requirements at a minimum. In 
March 1955 a systematic survey schedule was established which calls for an 
annual joint review by the using staff agency and the reports control office of 
each recurring reporting requirement. This system requires yearly rejustifica- 
tion, reevaluation and relicensing of each report. Also in 1955, precedence cate- 
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gories for D-day reporting were established in the event that emergency condi- 
tions after D-day prevent meeting established due dates. 

As of November 1, 1955, 422 reports were required. ‘This represents a net re- 
duction of 55 reports since December 31, 1954. 


(c) Elimination of typing workload 

Formerly airbases throughout the United States typed reports of medical ex- 
amination of Air Force ROTC cadets in multiple copies prior to submission for 
review. Approximately 30,000 examinations per year are involved. The new 
system requires a single handwritten copy of Standard Form 88, Report of Medi- 
cal Examination, and a single copy of Standard Form 89, Report of Medical 
History, to be prepared by the examining facilities. Air Force economies in this 
area are estimated to be 90,000 standard forms and 10,000 man-hours of typing. 


Section II. Manpower and personnel 
1, MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


(a) Utilization of USAF personnal 

At the end of fiscal year 1952 the Air Force objective was 143 wings with a 
programed manpower requirement of 1,185,000 military and 442,000 civilian 
personnel (total 1,627,000). Since that time the Air Force program has under- 
gone a major readjustment in both composition and timing to reflect more fully 
recent changes in the military situation and to assure a more orderly, economical, 
and effective buildup to the present goal of 137 wings by June 30, 1957. 
As an integral part of this readjustment process it has been necessary to 
reevaluate and reappraise programs, plans, and operating procedures in a con- 
tinuing effort to effect economies and savings and to achieve more Air Force 
per dollar expended. 

Although the programed manpower requirement for the 137 wing structure 
in fiscal year 1957 is 988,200 military and 473,100 civilian personnel authoriza- 
tions (total 1,461,300), the Air Force plans to meet this force objective with 
936,000 military and 441,900 civilian personnel authorizations (total 1,377,900). 
This would indicate a manpower deficit of 83,400 against which we foresee at this 
time reductions in manning standards which will absorb about 22,000 of this 
deficit. 

The continued expansion toward 137 wings under limited manpower objectives 
has been largely accomplished by reducing military and civilian personnel 
authorizations in the support and administrative areas and channeling resultant 
savings into operating forces. For instance, during the 10-month period ending 
October 31, 1955, military personnel authorized for the operating forces increased 
by approximately 34,000 while those authorized for support forces decreased “by 
approximately 9,000. 

The very large reduction in Air Force manpower requirements achieved in 
the past was accomplished by management improvements which have produced 
not only substantial personnel economies but other related economies as well. 
As reported nrior to calendar year 1955 such functions as air police, food service, 
and motor vehicle maintenance were examined and certain reductions were made 
without jeopardizing the operation of the functions. The substitution of 
indigenous civilians for United States military personnel in overseas areas 
(project native son) resulted in further reductions. The funds and spaces thus 
saved were applied against new programs and have enabled the Air Force to 
activate new combat units at a faster rate than planned in the fiscal year 1954-55 
budgets. 

The following are some examples of further efforts to improve manpower 
utilization in the Air Force; manpower spaces recovered by these actions will he 
used to meet expanding requirements attendant with the increase of the USAF 
structure: 

(1) Lowered airman intake.—As a result of a study approved by the Chief 
of Staff in June 1955, the intake of nonprior-service airmen has been reduced 
from 12,120 to 10,145 per month. This lowered intake, together with anticipated 
savings resulting from the combination of basic military and technical training, 
will result in manpower savings tentatively estimated at 21,000 in the training 
command. 

2) Project home front.—Beginning in fiscal year 1955 and projected to continue 
through fiscal year 1956, the Air Force is faced with unusually high losses among 
its airmen personnel. This condition derived from the high enlisted intake 
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during the Korean war years of 1951 and 1952. The personnel in this so-called 
Korean hump are now finishing their 4 years of service which, coupled with 
the unanticipated low reenlistment rate that has been experienced, results in an 
inordinately high enlisted loss. Were the Air Force to attempt to maintain its 
authorized military strength under these circumstances, it would be necessary 
to enlist at a much higher rate than desirable. This in turn would require an 
expansion of training facilities to accommodate the influx of untrained personnel, 
thus diverting needed resources from the new combat units to be activated. The 
Air Force avoided this by adjusting enlisted intake to a level which would bring 
the military strength to that authorized by end of fiscal year 1958, even though 
the onboard strength would fall considerably below that authorized during inter- 
vening years while the Korean hump was passing out. To offset the military 
shortage, the Air Force established project homefront which provides for the 
employment of civilians where military shortages occur as a result of the level 
intake, Congressional approval was obtained to transfer funds from “Military 
personnel” to other appropriations for that purpose. 

When first undertaken in fiscal year 1955 this program made unnecessary an 
increase of 17,000 in support requirements for the training area. The fiscal year 
1955 program on project homefront resulted in civilianizing about 9,200 military 
positions, The continuation of this project into fiscal year 1956 plans a further 
civilianization of military positions. Additional direct and indirect savings in 
military manpower positions are expected to accrue from resulting reductions in 
the training and support areas. After fiscal year 1956, substitution of civilians 
for military will be based on consideration of individual job requirements. 

(3) Commissary function.—During October 1955 an analysis was made of 
manpower utilization in the commissary function. This analysis was based on 
application of manpower policy and criteria to the workload data reflected on 
commissary operating statements. As of December 31, 1955, 154 military and 
109 civilian spaces have been withdrawn. When the program is completed by 
end of fiscal year 1956, the Air Force expects to reduce programed commissary 
strength by 1,271 spaces, a reduction of 19 percent. 

(4) Fire-fighting equipment.—An analysis was made of the relationship be 
tween manpower requirements and fire-fighting equipment. The analysis showed 
that 576 outdated fire-fighting vehicles were in use. The Air Force has directed 
that disposition of these vehicles be expedited. Because of increased extinguish- 
ing capability and other improved features of the new vehicles currently author- 
ized for USAF, generally speaking 2 outdated vehicles can be replaced by 1 
new vehicle. Based on this exchange of 2 for 1, the 576 outdated vehicles are 
being replaced by 288 modern vehicles with a consequent reduction of 2,600 man- 
power authorizations, or 18 percent. 

(5) MATS flying-hour increases.—The Military Air Transport Service has been 
programed to increase its daily transport aircraft utilization rate from 4 to 6 
hours by mid fiscal year 1958. The current increment (from 4 to 4.5 hours) is 
being accomplished without an increase in support personnel (maintenance, sup 
ply, traffic, operations, etc.). This was made possible by MATS reorganization 
in July 1955 whereby the number of aircraft was increased in transport squadrons 
and like-type transports were assigned to the same airbase. Estimated manpower 
spaces saved were 1,650. 

(6) Military personnel administration.—The following are examples of actions 
taken to effect economies in military personnel administretion in the Air Force 

A study of Air Force requirements for personnel information has resulted in 
a complete revision of the airmen-personnel records system. The new procedures 
eliminate unnecessary information, consolidate records, and allow easier refer- 
ence. It is estimated that the workload of maintaining airman records has been 
reduced 20 percent by this improvement. Because of the reduced workload 
the major commands have been directed to remove 3,000 authorizations from the 
“Unit administration function” of their manning documents. Work is continu 
ing on a new personnel records system for officers. 

Manning of the military personnel system has been reviewed and those areas 
that reflect the greatest possibility of manpower savings have been identified. 
This review was based upon the ratio of administrators to the number of person- 
nel administered in each command. The quality of the military personnel system 
of the command which is operating with the best ratio was then analyzed and 
found to be above average. Therefore, it was established as the example for other 
commands, and its manning ratio was stated as the objective for all other com- 
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mands. Each command has been directed to review its manning requirements 
in light of this objective. The review will include a study of the subsystems and 
procedures that generate the workload of the system. It is anticipated that this 
review may result in the recovery of 2,000: authorizations prior to the end of 
fiscal year 1956. 

(b) USAF workload analysis system 

The USAF workload analysis system is a manpower management tool presently 
in the developmental stage. It is designed to assist local commanders and super- 
visors in increasing productivity and also achieving more effective utilization and 
distribution of USAF manpower resources. 

While primarily directed toward wing and lower echelons, down to unit and 
shop levels, the manpower data developed through this system will provide not 
only a basis for more effective manpower management at all levels, but also an 
indirect foundation for manning criteria standards, program tables, and man- 
power allocation procedures. The workload analysis system, as such, contains 
many of the accepted features of the earned-hour reporting system. At the core 
of the program is a threefold objective: 

(1) To measure all the manpower resources assigned to any given function or 
activity ; 

(2) To achieve manning consciousness complementary to dollar consciousness 
throughout the Air Force; 

(3) To more closely relate work simplification and procedural improvement 
efforts to the manpower measurement process. 

A manual is presently being prepared which outlines the basic principles, forms 
and reporting processes to be used in the workload analysis system. 

(c) Development of inservice-management engineering capability 

Since 1948 the Air Force has relied to some extent on private management con- 
sultant firms for specific studies on a contractual basis. While considerable 
benefit has accrued to the Air Force from these studies, it became increasingly 
apparent that the widespread use of consultants was of little value in developing 
an inservice capability to perform such work with Air Force personnel. 

Accordingly, and in recognition of the increasing trend in the use of consultants, 
in January 1955 the Air Force established a Management Engineering Branch in 
the Directorate of Manpower and Organization with.the mission of developing an 
inservice management engineering capability. Initially, the role of this Branch 
was twofold: on the one hand ,the task of developing headquarters USAF manage- 
ment engineering teams for fieldwork on special problems and, on the other. 
furnishing guidance and assistance to major air commands in the development of 
their own inservice capability in this area. In addition, the Branch was charged 
with the responsibility of developing policy and procedures for the control and use 
of management engineering contracts when required. 

Although the Branch was still in a buildup status at the end of 1955, substantial 
progress had been achieved towards its objective. 

(7d) Reorganization of Headquarters Air Training Command 

This command has completed a study of its role in the overall USAF program 
and the command’s relationship to its subordinate commands. Asa result of this 
study, action has been taken to make headquarters ATC solely a plans, policy- 
makin, and inspection headquarters. Operational planning is now vested in the 
“Training air forces,” with the bases thereof engaged in implementing the TAF’s 
operational plans. Under this concept, approximately 80 functions have been 
transferred to the “Training air forces” without any increase in their headquarters 
manpower authorizations. The transfer of authority and responsibility for these 
80 functions has resulted in the elimination of four staff offices in headquarters 
ATC. The manpower requirements of headquarters ATC have been programmed 
at 580 spaces as compared to the 782 spaces previously authorized. In addition to 
savings in manpower and streamlining of organization, much needless correspond- 
ence and other administrative actions have been eliminated through delegation of 
authority to “Training air forces” level. 

(e) Staffing ratio objectives for medical facilities 

A more effective control over the utilization of medical manpower has been 
provided major. air commands through the establishment of inpatient and out- 
patient staffing ratio objectives. Although these objectives have not been fully 
reached, there has been a reduction of approximately 1,265 assigned personnel 
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since March 1955. Prior to March the number of personnel in the Air Force 
Medical Service was increasing each month. 


2. RETENTION AND SELECTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


(a) Reenlistment program 


It is estimated that 602,000 airmen will be separated from the United States 
Air Force for all causes during fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. Of these, it 
is expected that 496,000 will be eligible to reenlist. The projected reenlistment 
rate for planning purposes for this 3-year period is 36 percent, or about 179,000 
airmen. This leaves a potential recoverable loss of 317,000 male airmen. 

The loss of trained and experienced airmen presents a critical problem in 
maintaining the required skill level quality of the airmen inventory. In recog- 
nition of the magnitude and complexity of the problem, an intensive Air Force- 
wide reenlistment program was begun in June 1954. 

Actions during the past 12 months have been directed primarily in support 
of beneficial legislation and in the following programs: 

(1) Revitalized reenlistment programs have been established at all echelons 
throughout the Air Force, from base level up to and including Air Force Head- 
quarters. The following is a list of program actions: 

Comprehensive and standardized statistics are developed and published on a 
monthly basis. 

Research and analytical studies are conducted periodically. 

Reenlistment field management team visits are made at all ZI and major 
overseas bases. 

Intensified information programs are conducted both within the Air Force 
and to the public. 

Reenlistment program materials including pamphlets, handbooks, films, 
posters, counseling aids, etc., are distributed Air Force-wide, 

(2) A continuous review and evaluation is made of the effect of Air Force 
policies and procedures upon the airman and his family. Wherever possible 
existing policies have been improved and new ones implemented which will 
enhance the Air Force way of life. For example: 

A base of choice policy has been established which permits eligible airmen 
reenlisting immediately for their own vacancy to indicate three bases of 
choice for assignment. 

Provisions have been made for an airman to accept a short discharge and 
reenlist after completion of 50 percent of his enlistment and receive reenlist- 
ment bonus and mustering out pay. 

Advanced technical training has been provided as a reenlistment incentive. 

A revitalized recruiting program for prior service personnel has been im- 
plemented. 

Authorization has been given for movement of dependents and household 
goods of airmen first class with 4 years’ service. 

The following reenlistment rates show that the Air Force is benefiting from 
its efforts in this area: 


F stimated 
| January 1955| June 1955 | averaze July- 
| | September 

1955 


| Percent Percent Percent 
Overall Air Force---- . | 20.3 30. 2 45.0 
Ist term airmen_._ , Fae 12.5 | 20. 5 32.0 


Career airmen. - -.- , dud petdiaedt “ --| 76. ! 86. 1 


The rates for the period July through September 1955 include airmen who 
took a short discharge prior to expiration of their enlistment for the purpose of 
immediate reenlistment. 

In addition to the quantitative rate improvement, qualitative gains by grade, 
skill level, and career field were made in the second, third, and fourth quarters 
of fiscal year 1955 over the first quarter. For the period January throvgh April 
1955, 6-year reenlistments were about SO percent of all reenlistments, as com- 
pared to 62 percent from January through June 1954, During the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1955, immediate reenlistments comprised approximately 77 percent 
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of all reenlistments, as compared to 51 percent during the fourth quarter of fiscal 
year 1954. 

Economies in training, travel, and administration are realized each time an 
airman reenlists at the expiration of his term of service. Reenlistment eliminates 
the need for obtaining a replacement through initial procurement, and the sub- 
sequent basic, technical, and on-the-job training of the replacement. Studies 
pertaining to airmen failing to reenlist show costs ranging from $2,500 for 
strictly training costs, up to about $25,000 for total replacement cost. Regard- 
less of the replacement cost value placed upon an airman, any increase that can 
be made in the reenlistment rate will represent major economies to the Air Force 
as well as increased job continuity, personnel stability, and organizational 
effectiveness. 

(b) Prior-service program 


The Air Force inaugurated a program on July 1, 1955, designed to attract re- 
enlistment of prior servicemen with critically needed skills or who have aptitude 
for training in other skills where shortages exist. In the first category both 
technical and basic training costs are saved; and basic training costs are saved 
in either case. 

The responsibility for immediate reenlistments to fill own vacancies was 
placed with base commanders. The recruiting wing was given responsibility for 
reenlistments (from 2 to 90 days) and for prior-service enlistments (over 90 
days). 

All skills were broken down into three major categories—scarce, needed, and 
surplus—for purposes of identification, assignment, and grade determination. 
Some attractions included in the program were: Better grades for those who 
enlist after seperation of 90 days and up to 24 months, some choice of ZI base 
of assignment, choice of overseas assignment in certain areas, and retraining in 
another career field if desired. 

The following comparison shows the upswing in prior-service procurement : 


July-November | July~November 
1954 


1955 


a — 


Prior service_.-. 7,012 
ee ne MINE, i nce dauedancdabeomeanaaainennnedaugcan 2, 528 6, 272 


eer ate 9, 278 13, 284 


An advertising program aimed at the prior-service market is being formulated. 
Publications on this subject are being simplified and republished. This, in con- 
junction with training programs being conducted by the recruiting wing, is 
expected to insure the success of this program. 


(c) Improved procedure for selection of aviation cadets 


Based on research results on an improved aviation cadet test battery, the 
psychomotor tests were eliminated without significantly reducing the effective- 
ness of aviation cadet selection procedures. Savings will be achieved by the 
elimination of: the cost of training personnel to administer the highly complex 
psychomotor tests; reductions in travel time and travel costs by permitting test- 
ing for aviation cadet selection at the 41 existing Air Force Academy examining 
centers instead of the more widely separated 7 testing units. Test administration 
time has been reduced from a previous 2- to 4-day period to 1 day. 


(d) AF ROTC medical disqualification 


For some time medical disqualifications have been one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the ROTC program. It has been recognized that cadets who are not 
qualified for medical reasons should be screened out prior to their entry into 
the final year of training. With cadets at 206 colleges located in 46 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, it has been difficult to attain 
medical standardization. Effective with the start of the 1955-56 school year, 
the Air Force instituted a program whereby each of the 206 institutions is 
attached to an Air Force base for medical support. The initial advanced course 
examination may be administered any time during the sophomore year for 
prospective advanced-course cadets. Air Force bases participating in this pro- 
gram were selected carefully as to geographical location, capability of the 
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medical facility, etc. It is expected that this plan will provide a solution to this 
medical problem. 


(e) Batension of Air Force personnel tests to the Air National Guard 

During fiscal year 1955 the Air Force extended use of its airman qualifying 
examination, Air Force job knowledge tests, airmen proficiency tests, and Air 
Force officer qualifying tests to the Air National Guard. This has resulted in 
little or no expense to the Air Force, but has made available to the Air National 
Guard instruments which make selection and classification of ANG personnel 
consistent with that of the Air Force. In the event of mobilization, the use of 
these instruments will insure ANG units of proper skill identification and classi- 
fication upon reporting to active duty. The USAF is receiving benefits now that 
will be doubly important in the event of mobilization; i. e., a more efficient 
Reserve force based on improved selection and classification procedures. 


8. TRAINING 


(a) Integration of basic and technical training 


The integration of basic military and technical training has now reached the 
point where a firm starting date is available. Beginning with classes entering 
basic military training on January 2, 1956, a short basic military training course 
of 6 weeks at the Basic Military Training Wing is planned for those airmen 
selected to attend technical training. The remaining 5 weeks of the military 
training course will be given in conjunction with the technical training at the 
technical school. Those airmen not selected for technical training will receive 
the complete 11 weeks military training course at the BMT Wing. By mid- 
fiscal year 1957 it is planned that complete integration will be feasible, so that 
after a short processing period military training and technical training will be 
conducted simultaneously at all of the several technical schools. 

It is expected that both dollar and manpower economies will result from 
integration. For example, the pipeline length will be reduced 5 weeks during 
the initial phase for those airmen attending technical schools. A further reduc- 
tion is anticipated following complete integration. Further economies will accrue 
in reduced PCS (permanent change of station) travel of students from the mili- 
tary training bases to the technical schools. At the present time it is anticipated 
that with the complete implementation of the initial phase of integration, approxi- 
mately 16,000 student spaces can be returned for reallocation. 


(b) Elimination of technical training for non-prior-service men with previous 
training 

In June 1955, a new program was started in the Recruiting Wing to save tech- 
nical-training costs. <A list of civilian institutes, compiled by the technical divi- 
sion of the American Society of Engineering Education, was furnished the 
Recruiting Wing. If an enlisting non-prior-service man has completed training 
at one of the listed technical institutes or a CAA approved school, he may be 
shipped directly to a Basic Military Training Wing. There he is given the AF 
job knowledge test for the career field appropriate to his civilian training. If 
qualified he will bypass the technical training, and after completion of the basic 
military training, be assigned directly to duty in that specialty. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
(a) Employment stability 


The Air Force is realizing a more permanent work force by providing maximum 
conversion coverage for indefinite employees. It is anticipated that the goal 
set in January—95- to 100-percent conversion by December 31, 1955—will be met. 

Air Force turnover rates for fiscal year 1955 reflected an average monthly 
separation rate of 1.37 percent and an average monthly accession rate of 1.92 
percent—a decrease from 1.82 percent separation rate in fiscal year 1954. These 
Air Force rates for fiscal year 1954-55 are less than half the separation rate 
for all manufacturing industries for this same period, as reflected in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports (4.3 percent in fiscal year 1954 and 3.1 percent in 
fiscal year 1955). 

The decreasing separation rate indicates that the Air Force is retaining a 
desirably large proportion of its initial employee training investment, while at the 
same time experiencing a basic turnover rate which is considered desirable for 
healthy administration of Air Force operations. 
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Civilian personnel staffing and. work-measurement program 


The continued success of Air Force efforts to effect economy in civilan person- 
nel office costs through the operation of a staffing and work-measurement 
program is reflected by the operation at a rate of 1 civilian personnel office 
employee for each 91 employees serviced. This compares with a rate of 1 to 87 
in December 1952. Estimated cost reductions resulting from this lowered rate 
are : $1,569,180 in fiscal year 1953, $1,890,209 in fiscal year 1954, and $2,024,000 in 
fiscal year 1955. The total reduction of almost $514 million for these 3 fiscal 
years was effected with an approximate annual expenditure of only $13,000 by 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, in administration of the program. 


(c) Rotation of employees between ZI and overseas positions 

Representatives of Headquarters, United States Air Force, have worked closely 
with representatives of Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and various over- 
sea commands in the development of a plan to fill key oversea logistics positions 
by the planned rotation of Air Force employees serving at ZI installations. The 
basic principle of the rotation plan is that employees voluntarily participating 
in the program will be available for oversea assignments to responsible positions 
as vacancies occur, and will be accorded the maximum possible reemployment 
security upon satisfactory completion of their oversea duty tour. 

Advantages to be gained from this plan inelude: (1) A reduction in the re- 
cruiting necessary to fill key oversea civilian positions; (2) improved effective- 
ness of oversea operations through greater utilization of persons with extensive 
Air Force experience; and (3) increased value of the employees to the Air Force 
upon their return to the ZI as a result of oversea experience. 


(d) Employment of the physically handicapped 


The Air Force selective placement program is being expanded and reempha- 
sized to utilize fully every source of qualified labor. The film They Too Serve, 
distributed in August 1955, to ZI Air Force activities, should result in increased 
utilization of physically impaired workers, resulting in benefits to the Air 
Force through reduced turnover, increased production, and improved safety 
records. Dr. Rusk of the New York Times, who is president of the National 
Society for Welfare of Cripples, requested and was provided with 10 copies 
of the film for worldwide use by the society. 

A 20-minute motion picture film is expected to be developed by mid-1956 
depicting the broad Air Force program for the employment of the physically 
handicapped, including pictures of these employees under actual working condi- 
tions. 

For further improving the Air Force program for employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped, the USAF suggested a change in Civil Service Commission 
regulations. These regulations permitted waivers of physical requirements 
for handicapped applicants who had demonstrated their ability in similar 
duties in a Federal position. It was suggested that the word “Federal” be 
deleted so that private employment would be acceptable. The Civil Service 
Commission approved the change on November 8, 1955. 


Section IIT. Logistics 
1. MAINTENANCE 


(a) Depot maintenance management improvement 


The Air Force, with the assistance of consultants, has developed and tested 
a management improvement system for aircraft maintenance activities at Sac- 
ramento Air Materiel area. This project covered work measurement, produc- 
tion control, and standard cost accounting. As of January 1, 1955 the systems 
were put into effect on an operating test basis throughout the entire directorate 
of maintenance at Sacramento. The results of the test indicated that depot man- 
hour requirements had been reduced by approximately 10 percent through appli- 
eation of these techniques. In preparing the Air Force budget request for fiscal 
year 1956, this element of efficiency was taken into consideration. During the 
latter part of fiscal year 1955, the work measurement phase was extended to all 
Air Materiel areas in the Zone of Interior. 

The payoff in these systems is that the resulting reports permit “management 
by exception” and “management by encouragement” by pinpointing areas of 
high effectiveness and those requiring improvement. Extension of these sys- 
tems, modified as required, will provide better basic information for the develop- 
ment of plans and programs. 
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(b) Motor vehicle maintenance 


Since the motor vehicle fleet represents a dollar inventory second only to the 
aircraft inventory, the Air Force has been making a special effort to increase 
maintenance economy and to establish maintenance shops with modern equip- 
ment designed to save materials, dollars, and manpower. Three pilot automotive 
shops were set up to test the latest commercial methods and equipment and to 
identify areas where savings could be achieved. Improvements were applied 
throughout the Air Force through the publication of a manual. It provides 
management personnel with information and guidance on policies and procedures 
for operating vehicle maintenance shops. These policies and procedures em- 
brace organization, shop layout, cost control, operation, work measurement, pro- 
duction control, shop practices, inspection training, and supply. 

During 1955 the chassis dynamometer was adopted for Project TRAN (Inspec- 
tion and Repair as Necessary). This equipment provides a picture of motor 
performance under load conditions. Inspection and repair can thus be accom- 
plished in less time. It improves the quality of maintenance and reduces the 
number of vehicles returned for rework because of an incomplete maintenance 
job. 

New definitive drawings of shop layout have been developed to obtain efficient 
operation through the best arrangement of shop facilities. These drawings 
were designed to obtain (1) simplified routing to provide a definite line of travel 
for vehicles, (2) increased production through more effective utilization of labor 
and equipment, (3) conservation of floor area workspace. 

A related improvement is the development of vehicle equivalents as a unit of 
measurement based on the maintenance complexity or requirement of the vehicle 
type. Through the use of this system, a reduction in personnel has been possible 
without adversely affecting the quality of maintenance performed. The number 
of personnel, amount of equipment, and size of shop facilities are based upon the 
number of equivalents being supported. 


(c) Jet engine compressor damage 


The average monthly number of jet engines requiring overhaul as a result 
of compressor damage has been reduced from 9 to 4.5 at a major air command 
base. The need for action was pointed up because of the dollar magnitude of 
this engine damage. The overall investigation was a joint effort of Comptroller 
and maintenance personnel. Remedial action taken to reduce damage consisted 
of institution of better ground-handling equipment operations (i e., sweeping 
equipment, magnets, and closer scrutiny of ground engine runup procedures). 


2. PROCUREMENT 


(a) Review of contracts with unliquidated obligations (Project Smokeout ) 


Project Smokeout is the review of all contracts having unliquidated obligations 
remaining from prior-year programs in an effort to reduce the amount of these 
obligations. The purpose of the review is to justify the continuance of contracts, 
adjust or decrease contracts where appropriate, cancel contracts for material 
no longer required, and release funds for procurement of other valid requirements 
in current programs. 

At the outset of the review, approximately 7,000 contracts were involved with 
unliquidated obligations of about $3.2 billion as of December 31, 1954. 

Through October 30, 1955, approximately 2,380 contracts had been reviewed 
since the inception of the special review procedures in November 1954. This 
resulted in the termination of 74 contracts which were no longer required and 
adjustments or decreases in 289 contracts. During this period unliquidated obli- 
gations were reduced from 3.2 to 0.7 billion dollars, a total reduction of $2.5 
billion. Of this amount, $1.2 billion were decreases in obligations and $1.3 billion 
were normal expenditures in the process of contract payments. 

Funds excess to contracts reviewed have been released through administrative 
transfers and applied to the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 aircraft programs and to 
prior-year programs where deficiencies existed. 


(b) Small business 


The Air Force has a continuing program to afford small-business firms an 
equitable opportunity to compete in the procurement of items and services which 
such firms are capable of producing or performing. The advantages are three- 
fold: (1) The increased competition results in lower prices; (2) active small- 
business firms provide a base for expansion in emergency; (3) the small firms 
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have been a relatively fruitful source of creative advances in the development 
and production of items in their field. 

The effectiveness of the Air Force program is evidenced by the fact that in 
fiscal year 1955, when a total of $755,937,000 of Air Force procurements was 
found to be suitable for placement with small business, $576,815,000, or approxi- 
mately 76 percent of the total, was so placed. 

As most items the Air Force buys do not lend themselves to being produced 
directly by small business because of the complexity of the equipment, emphasis 
is placed on assuring small businesses the maximum opportunity to participate 
as subcontractors. During 1955 the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Materiel and the Director of Procurement and Production of the Air Materiel 
Command sent letters to all prime contractors holding contracts of $1 million 
or more asking them to cooperate. As of December 1, 1955, 90 percent of the 
240 contractors had agreed to establish defense subcontracting small-business 
programs. 


(c) Prenegotiation conferences 

The Air Force considers a major improvement in contract negotiating tech- 
niques is the establishment and expanded use of prenegotiation conferences at 
Air Materiel Command. In these conferences the buying team presents the nego- 
tiation objective and the procurement plan to the Director of Procurement and 
Production at AMC. The buying team consists of the buyer (or contracting 
officer), as team leader, with price analyst, administrative contracting officer, 
auditor, engineer, production specialist, and others associated with joint project 
offices as team members. The purpose is to have the negotiator define his ob- 
jectives and to know all the facts relating to the negotiation. This requires a 
detailed justification for the cost analysis, and the relation of the desirable 
types of contracts to the procurement situation. Such presentations are required 
on all major procurements. 

During the past year the following procurements have been reviewed at 
directorate level prior to negotiation with the contractor: 


EE ee I a ea Se Se tenet _ $2, 457, 000, 000 
SUnOUAT, a ene Wes) ee a Se 963, 000, 000 
Service, 1 review 12, 000, 000 


There have been 72 formal prenegotiation conferences at division level where 
a decision was made that there was no'problem involved in the procurements 
which necessitated further review by the Director and his staff. 

Prenegotiation conferences have definitely provided a better understanding 
of Air Force policies and improved application of those policies to major pro- 
curements. The discussions which take place in prenegotiation meetings provide 
information to Air Force management both as to the quality of the procurement 
job and the competence of the negotiators, with any need for further guidance 
and training being clearly evident. 

Examples of the accomplishments brought about in prenegotiation conferences 
are: (1) the early fixing of targets in incentive-type contracts, (2) the estab- 
lishment of more competition in troublesome pricing situations. The prenego- 
tiation meetings have lent emphasis to the philosophy of using firm fixed prices 
wherever possible. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of prenegotiation conferences to the improve- 
ment of Air Force procurement has been the confidence furnished a buying team 
where a firm pricing objective has been justified and established with the com- 
plete understanding and backing of the Director and other top people in procure- 
ment management. 


(d) Improvement in use of incentive-type contracts 

One of the many ways in which the Air Force is improving contract negotiating 
techniques is in the use of incentive-type contracts. The fixed-price incentive 
contract provides for the adjustment of profit and price by a formula based on 
the relationship which final negotiated total cost bears to negotiated target cost. 
Under this arrangement, the contractor is given the opportunity, through efficient 
production, to share in cost savings and, on the other hand, gives up a portion of 
his profits if costs are increased above target. 

There are two basic types of fixed-price incentive contracts. In the first type, 
the firm target cost, target profit, profit-and-price adjustment formula, and ceil- 
ing are established at the outset. This type is used where reasonably accurate 
target. costs can be established initially. The second is the delayed firm target 
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type. In this type, because of lack of necessary information to fix reasonably 
accurate targets initially, there is negotiated at the outset an initial price. At 
the same time a production point is set, generally prior to initial delivery or 
shop completion of the first item, at which time a firm target cost, target profit, 
and a final profit-and-price adjustment formula and price ceiling will be ne- 
gotiated. In the interim, the initial price constitutes a billing price established 
in order to provide an interim basis for payment. 

In theory, the incentive-type contract constitutes a sound pricing technique. It 
depends for its success, however, upon the existence of a sound basis for establish- 
ing reasonable target costs. The incentive technique is used primarily where 
sufficient cost experience is available to assure that the target price is not inflated. 
The obvious reason for this approach is to insure that any reduction in costs, 
resulting in increased profits to the contractor, results from efficiency and not 
from initially inflated target costs. The Air Force also tries to limit the use of 
this technique to situations where there is a sufficient volume of production so 
that the opportunity for achieving efficiency, and measuring it, prevails. Use 
of the technique is avoided for initial production runs of small quantities. 

Approximately 75 percent of the incentive-type contracts are the delayed firm 
target type. The delayed firm target under an incentive-type contract must be 
established at an early point in the performance of the contract. During the 
Korean period and immediately thereafter the timeliness in fixing firm targets 
left much to be desired. There were inordinate delays. Since originally such 
contracts established a target rate of profit prior to the fixing of firm target costs 
there was an incentive for the contractor to increase cost or award cost redue- 
tions prior to the establishment of the firm target cost. In the past few years, 
however, the Air Force has made marked progress in eliminating this problem 
area. The Air Force was the first service to recognize the desirability of post- 
poning the establishment of the firm target profit and profit-and-price adjustment 
formula until the delayed firm target cost had been fixed. Marked progress has 
also been made in the timeliness in establishing firm targets; there are only a 
few known delinquencies at present. 

Air Force actions in reducing delinquencies and in eliminating premature fixing 
of target rates and formula are believed to have been most effective in avoiding 
the possibility of a cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost tendencies in the incentive-type 
contract. 


(e) Use of industry averages 

The Air Force uses industry averages in airframe procurement to compare 
pricing proposals where there is insufficient data to perform an adequate detailed 
cost analysis. The use of the statistics on direct man-hours per pound has fre- 
quently resulted in negotiation of prices, including billing prices, far below the 
prices quoted by the airframe contractors. In many instances it also makes it 
possible to ascertain if the cost proposal and the general cost information avail- 
able initially is so lacking in reasonableness and certainty as to preclude the 
establishment of firm targets at the outset and necessitate the use of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee, cost-plus-incentive-fee, or delayed firm target fixed-price incentive-type 
contracts in accordance with the degree of reliability indicated. 


(f) Improvement in spare-part pricing 

Formerly, pricing of spare parts, special tooling, modification kits, and similar 
items procured simultaneously with airframes on aircraft contracts was dele- 
gated solely to the administrative contracting officer. Recently the Air Force 
has instituted a requirement that the recommendations of the administrative 
contracting officer as to pricing of such items, after he has analyzed the con- 
tractor’s proposals, be evaluated by a review board at supervisory level before 
the prices are established in contract. 


(g) Tightening up on use of letter contracts 

The Air Force is aware that use of letter contracts is an undesirable method 
of contracting. Stringent efforts have been made by the Air Force to reduce 
letter contracts. In February 1952 the Air Force had outstanding 795 letter 
contracts. Approximately 525 were over a year old. As of November 1955 only 
190 letter contracts were outstanding or only one-fourth of the 1952 figure. 
Forty-three were over 6 months old, and only 12 over 1 year old. The 79 letter 
contract of February 1952 had a face value of $4.4 billion, whereas the 190 con- 


tracts as of November 1955 had a face value of $1.1 billion. 
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The Air Force permits use of letter contracts only when the interest of na- 
tional defense demands a contractor be given a binding commitment so that 
work can be commenced immediately, and time is not available for negotiation 
of definite requirements, specifications, and prices. Even then the contracting 
officers must refer all requests to enter into letter contracts to high levels within 
the Air Materiel Command. 

When authority to enter into a letter contract is granted, it must be issued 
initially for a maximum period of 6 months. Where definitization cannot be 
achieved within 6 months, approval to extend must be requested of the same 
high level of the Air Materiel Command. 

Air Force instructions are that no letter contract will obligate more than 40 
percent of estimated total cost of the contract. This is to prevent letter con- 
tracts from continuing in effect after 40 percent of the money has been used. 
Pricing and definitization must take place before the 40-percent mark is reached. 
When it is determined that a contractor delays definitization without cause or 
fails to negotiate in good faith, no new contracts may be placed with that con- 
iractor until the matter has been corrected. 

While the goal must be to reduce letter contracts to zero, it must be recog- 
nized that changes in international relations may bring about immediate changes 
in important Air Force programs. Then it may become necessary to put a con- 
tractor to work on short notice without adequate data or negotiations. While 
this must be anticipated, the Air Force policy is to keep it to a minimum. 


3. SUPPLY 


(a) Electronic data processing 


The Air Force is developing a more responsive and economical logistics man- 
agement system by exploiting the capabilities of electronic data processing 
equipment. Data transmission and processing currently absorb 80 percent of the 
supply cycle (that period from the time a base recognizes a need until the time 
materiel to satisfy that need is received at the base). A logically developed data 
flow system based on the use of electronic data processing equipment should 
produce a significant reduction in the supply cycle. The new equipment also 
opens up the possibility of centrally maintaining complete and up to date infor- 
mation on the status of stock at bases and depots. The development of a system 
that can make proper use of this equipment will lead to more efficient use of 
existing materiel and ultimately to economies in procurement. 

The development of a system is proving to be a major undertaking. A design 
for the basic element—inventory recordkeeping—has been accomplished. ‘This 
is being translated into machine programs which will be service tested within 
the next year at the Oklahoma City Air Materiel area on IBM equipment. 
Further development of the system will be a logical progression from the results 
of this service test, and will probably take several years to complete. 


(b) Inventory segmentation and categorization programs 


The inventory accounting (monetary) system has made available information 
on which two important supply management programs are based: the segmenta- 
tion program and the categorization program. 

The segmentation program identifies for management purposes segments of 
the inventory on the basis of planned usage, i. e., operating stocks, mobilization 
rserve stocks, contingency reserve stocks, project support stocks, stocks held 
for other than Air Force, and excess stocks for disposal. The first complete 
segregation of the inventory was accomplished during 1955. The ability to sepa- 
rate true operating stocks from other segments of the inventory provides a 
valuable management tool in the control of stock levels and turnover rates. 
Similar inventory management devices are used by commercial merchandise 
managers. 

The inventory categorization program, which concentrates selective control 
and special handling techniques on high-value items, has resulted in specific 
advances during 1955. 

Category I, in which the items of high unit value are placed, has been increased 
from 7,000 to 9,700 items. The stockage objective for this group of 2,700 addi- 
tional items has been reduced by 30 days. Asa result, a 5 percent reduction was 
effected in the $3.5 billion procurement program. 

Changes also have been made in the stockage objectives for items in category 
Ill. This category includes all items with a unit value of less than $10. The 
stockage objective at base level has been increased from 75 to 105 days, and at 
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depot level has been decreased from 120 to 90 days. This action has permitted 
reduction of the requisition frequency from every 60 days to every 90 days. By 
increasing base stockage objectives of the numerous relatively low cost items, 
and by detreasing the frequency of resupply, it has been possible to reduce 
administrative resupply costs for these items by an additional 33 percent. 

The stockage objectives for category II have remained substantially unchanged. 


4. TRANSPORTATION 


(a) Analysis of our petroleum transportation system 

The Air Force has intensified its analysis of the entire petroleum transportation 
system in the Zone of Interior. The analysis covers every Air Force installation 
and its present system of petroleum delivery to insure that the most efficient and 
economical means are being utilized. 

Base receiving and storage facilities as well as source of product and intranusit 
terminals are included in the analysis. A change in receiving facilities at one 
installation has resulted in a reduction of petroleum transportation costs by 
about 15 percent ($70,000 annually). 

The efficiency and economy of pipeline delivery for volume fuels were readily 
apparent. This type of delivery has been effected at two of our bases with a 
reduction in transportation costs of about $500,000 annually. Negotiations are 
underway with 15 pipeline companies to determine the feasibility of pipeline 
service to 30 other bases. Southern Pacific Pipe Line Co. has submitted a 
proposal to furnish pipeline service to March, Duke, Williams, and Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Bases. Thorough analysis of the proposal is not complete, 
but indications are that an annual transportation economy of over $1.5 million 
may be realized through pipeline service to these four bases. 

The fuel requirements of Strategic Air Command could not have been met 
without pipeline delivery. This mode of delivery. has resulted in a 75-percent 
reduction in personnel required by SAC to receive the fuel, a 90-percent reduction 
in the number of receiving documents, a 75-percent reduction in time required for 
fuel receipt, and no transient loss of fuel because delivery was on a destination 
contract. 
th) Unit load program 

A program of unit loading of nonperishable dry subsistence was begun in 1954 
hy the Air Force. Unit loads were built up by strapping case goods to pallets 
and by placing bagged goods in containers called cargo transporters. This 
resulted in unit loads of approximately 2,000 pounds on the pallets and 9,000 
pounds in the cargo transporters. 

With the cooperation of the Quartermaster Corps and the Transportation 
Corps of the Army, dry subsistence stores were unit-loaded in shipments made 
to four Northeast Air Command stations during 1955. 

The experience gained during this operation showed that the movement of 
eargo in unit loads was superior to conventional movement of loose cargo, 
Some of the advantages are: (1) Reduction in packaging requirements, (2) 
speedier loading and unloading operations, (3) reduction of in-handling costs, 
(4) reduction in damage and pilferage, (5) reduction in documentation, and 
(6) ease of segregation and warehousing at the destination. 

This program is now being expanded to provide for unit loading of all Air 
Force supplies adaptable to such a system for overseas areas, The program 
provides in every possible instance for unit loading at the source, i. e., at the 
contractor’s facility or at the depot originating the shipment. 


{¢) Movement of C—11 link trainers 

The procurement contract for C—11 link trainers covers over 500 trainers. 
Formerly, a packaging contract was required which cost $2,248 to box the 9 units 
of each trainer. When crated the shipment weighed 14,460 pounds and filled a 
rail car to capacity, thus incurring freight charges on a minimum weight of 
24,000 pounds. The net weight of the shipment before crating is only 6,840 
pounds. 

It was determined that these costs could be reduced if the necessity for crating 
the units was eliminated. On the remaining 375 shipments the units are being 
skidded (a transportation technique that requires the item to be securely 
fastened to a flat surface for shipping purposes) and transported in padded vans 
(household goods movers). Although the transport rate per hundredweight 
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is higher, payment is made only for the actual weight being moved. The big 
savings, however, are in packing costs. Comparative costs are as follows: 


By rail BY van 





Average charges per shipment . a. : $583 50 $1, 152 00 
Average packing costs per shipment as 7‘ 2. 248. 00 568.00 


Total cost =e 2, 831. 50 | 1, 720. 00 
Net difference per shinment- ; z ; 1, 111. 50 
Total reduction on 375 shipments ae Z : i iain’ 416, 812. 50 


Section IV. Installations 


(a) Real property disposals in the ZI 


The Air Force disposed of 392,769.17 acres of land and 424,404 square feet of 
space in building in the Zone of Interior. This resulted in cost reductions of 
$1,203,104 per annum to the Air Force through the cancellation of leases, as well 
as reductions in maintenance costs. Further, communities have benefited by 
having property returned to the tax rolls. In addition, other Government agen- 
cies may now acquire the property returned to the Department of the Interior. 
This will result in further ecOnermies to the Government. A summation of*the 
disposals by type is as follows: 

Land returned to public domain totaled 253,410.28 acres. (Note: included 
in this figure is 1,966 acres returned to the Department of Agriculture.) The 
return of land to the public domain makes the property available for use by other 
Government agencies, thereby eliminating the necessity for those agencies to 
acquire private land. 

Government-owned land disposed of in 1955, together with improvements, 
totaled 8,733.08 acres. The original cost of this land and improvements was 
$8,379,577. This land was returned to the tax rolls and results in increased 
revenue for the communities concerned. Further, the sale of this property results 
in certain money’s being deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

Leases were canceled on 130,625.86 acres of land, some of which contained im- 
provements, and 424,404 square feet of space in buildings. The cost of these 
leases totaled $1,203,104 per annum. 

(b) Revised definitive drawings for Air Force facilities 

New definitive drawings for Air Force facilities now include engineering and 
architectural design data sheets. These data include power, heating, water, and 
all special utility and structural items required by a special facility. Also shown 
are applicable equipment and mstatled item lists. These data are made available 
prior to computation of preliminary cost estimates in preparation of working 
drawings of site adaptations, materially reducing the man-hours of engineering 
investigation, design and drafting formerly required of the field agencies. 

During 1955 the Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations, has employed the serv- 
ices of qualified engineer firms to review the functions, flow of work, and space 
requirements for a number of major Air Force facilities. Specifically, investi- 
gations were made of engine repair shops, automotive maintenance shops, arma- 
ment and electronics shops, target intelligence buildings, and field maintenance 
shops. By rearrangement of equipment and work and materials flow, reductions 
in structure sizes were made possible in facilities planned for construction. These 
investigations are continuing and will cover all major items when completed. 
In future construction the application of these design procedures will result in 
eost estimates reflecting the substantial economies resulting from these in- 
vestigations. 

(c) Fire prevention 

Continuing emphasis on*fire prevention and fire protection «measures is ac- 
eomplishing effective results through sharp reduction in Air Force fire losses. 
Preliminary estimate of losses during 1955 in the ZI, projected through December, 
are approximately $2 million, as against about $3 million during 1954. Over- 
seas losses also show a trend toward continuing reductions. 
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Section V. Reserve Forces 


President HKisenhower, in his message on the state of the Union delivered 
to the joint session of the 53d Congress on January 7, 1954, stated that “Studies 
ot Miuslitary manpower have just been completed by the National Security 
Training Conuuission and a committee appointed by the Director of the Office 
of Vefeuse Mobilization. Evident weaknesses exist in the state of readiness 
und organization of our Reserve forces. Measures to correct these weaknesses 
will be later submitted to the Congress.” 

Since the President thus tacitly recognized the importance of the Reserve 
forces as well as their principal shortcoming the Air Force has bent all ef- 
forts toward attainment of immediate combat capability within its Reserve 
forces the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. Progress toward 
that end in recent months has been noteworthy. This has been especially so 
during fiscal year 1955, when a sweeping revitalization program was launched 
to assure that all reservists of the Air Force are in a ready category, instantly 
available and trained in their specialties. 

Participation in training programs of the Air Force Reserve was greatly 
enhanced by the mailing of 79,950 option letters to officers who had previously 
failed to meet training requirements. More than 53,000 replies were received. 
Of these, 63 percent requested reassignment to Active Reserve programs, 4 
percent requested assignment to the Retired Reserve, and 33 percent tendered 
their resignations. The effect of this action will be not only to open the way 
for promotion and participation on the part of reservists eager to train and 
maintain their skills, but also to increase combat capability and to assure 
that funds spent for Reserve activities provide a maximum of combat-ready 
units and individuals. 

Paid participation in the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard showed 
dynamic growth during 1955. Pay status assignments in the Air Force Re- 
serve more than doubled in the year period, with an increase from 23,300 to 
54;284. Total Ready Air Force Reserve strength, paid and nonpaid, was 224,- 
561 as of December 31, 1955. The Air National Guard had an increase of more 
than 25 percent during the year, with a December 31, 1955 strength of 64,115, 
all paid. The ultimate manning goal for both components is 303,000, of which 
more than 100,000 will be individuals, the remainder organized in units. 

With regard to the overall objective of the Air Reserve Forces, General Twin- 
ing issued a memorandum on January 4, 1955 which outlined the current and 
future requirement for these components as follows: 

“1. Current war planning has established a firm mobilization requirement for 
51 tactical wings in the Air Reserve Forces. 

“2. It is my desire, therefore, that within budgetary limits and consistent with 
the policy of attaining and maintaining maximum combat capability within the 
137-wing force, all pertinent air staff actions be directed specifically toward: 
Fully equipping Reserve units with aircraft capable of carrying out the D-day 
mission; provision of adequate facilities and full-unit equipment; and supervision 
and inspection of training programs with an end toward reaching an acceptable 
degree of combat capability at the earliest practicable date. In order to insure 
that this objective shall be met, it is necessary that all plans, policies, and 
programs pertaining to tactical and support units of the Air Reserve Forces be 
thoroughly reexamined.” 

In keeping with this directive, some changes.and additions to missions were 
effected. To increase the tactical capability of the Air Force Reserve, six 
pilot-training wings were converted to combat wings in May 1955. Also, a 
plan for establishment of three air-rescue squadrons was approved and actions 
taken to implement it as quickly as practicable. Navigator training was insti- 
tuted during the summer of 1955, with a planned goal of 3,000 skilled Reserve 
navigators. 

The 17 wings of the Air National Guard having a dual mission of fighter- 
bomber and fighter-interceptor were relieved of the bomber mission effective 
July 1, 1955. Organization, equipping, and training of these units will in the 
future be as fighter-interceptor only. The mission of the Air National Guard 
has heen enlarged to include eight flying-support units: 4 air-resupply groups, 
and 4 air-transport squadrons. 

The unit program, as currently planned, calls for a total of 51 combat wings 
in the Reserve components, 27 in the Guard and 24 in the Reserve. In addition, 
there will be more than 300 support-type units and the more than 100,000 indi- 
viduals referred to above, who will be trained by the Reserve. 
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To attain the highest possible combat capability, and at the same time achieve 
a maximum of economy in administering the Air Force Reserve units, the air 
Reserve technician plan was developed by Continental Air Command and approved 
by Headquarters, USAF. Approval by the Department of Defense and the Civil 
Service Commission is presently awaited. 

The Air Reserve technician ‘plan, virtually identical to one which has proved 
extremely successful in the Air National Guard, calls for: (1) Release of some 
7,000 permanent-party military personnel for assignment elsewhere in the Air 
Force, (2) establishment of civilian positions in lieu thereof, and (3) staffing 
of the new positions with skilled civilian employees who must be or become 
members of the Air Force Reserve. This will provide for fuller manning of 
Reserve units because it makes the unit a controlled operation and offers, in 
effect, dual careers to incumbents. It is estimated that savings of about 2,000 
personnel spaces and first year salary savings of about $2,300,000 will be realized. 

There continues to be a shortage of aircraft and training equipment within 
the Resefve Forces as they receive only such numbers and types of aircraft 
that are excess to the requirements of the 137-wing active establishment. 

In summary, it may be said that the Air Reserve forces have been streamlined 
and revitalized and are approaching that degree of combat capability desired 
by the President, the Congress, and the people as a whole. Given adequate 
aircraft and facilities, and the efficient administrative system embodied in the 
Air Reserve technical plan, the Air Reserve forces will comprise a highly 
important, integrated part of the Nation’s military airpower. 


SECTION VI. FIELD ACTIVITIES 


(a) Procedure for adjusting tow target brake and clutch assembly 

In testing the brake and clutch assembly on a tow-target aircraft, it has been 
the practice to use the standard radar reflecting target towed under actual flight 
conditions. In case of malfunctioning of the brake and clutch assembly it was 
necessary to drop the target, resulting in the loss of the target which costs $185. 
In order to minimize this loss, an employee of the field maintenance squadron 
at an Air Force base designed a wind sock which can be manufactured at a 
cost of only $1. This wind seck operates effectively, saving $184 each time a 


towed target is dropped during adjusting and testing of tow reels. In addition, 
this improvement is utilized by pilots “checking out” on tow-reel operation. It 
has helped to improve technique of operations without damage to or loss of the 
expensive radar reflecting targets. 


(bv) Engine test oil clarifiers 

The oil-clarifying systems in the aircraft engine test cells at an air materiel 
area incorporated three clarifier units utilizing 24 cotton pack filter elements in 
each unit. At each refill 72 filter cartridges were required. With 12 regular 
changes of filter cartridges each year, and approximately 21 special changes due 
to internal-engine failures, about 8,424 cartridges were required in the operation 
of a test cell during one year. 

The clarifier units were modified, through the efforts of depot personnel, so 
that 1 unit, utilizing 14 accordion pleated-type filter elements, circulated more 


oil than 3 filter units previously used. 


This improvement eliminated 2 clarifier units from each test cell of the depot ; 
a total of 16 clarifiers. As a result the annual requirement for filter cartridges 


was reduced from 8,424 to 1,688, at a cost reduction of $22,300 per year for 
cartridges and $464 per year in manpower. 


(c) Repair and rehabilitation of wing tanks 

At a Far East Air Force depot, 2 shifts (184 people) were used to receive 
wing tanks, disassemble, clean, repair, reassemble and crate them for shipment. 
Production was approximately 1,500 tanks per month. 

A production line was set up in a quonset-type building and a third shift of 60 
people was added. Asa result, production was doubled, and the cost of proc- 
essing each tank was reduced from about $15.82 to $10.55, despite the fact that 
an additional 55-minute modification, not previously performed, was added. 


(ad) Use of outdated film and paper 


In the past, new film was used for the production of film duplicates. A MATS 
base arranged with an Air Force depot to furnish its Photo Records and Services 
Division with outdated aerial film instead of disposing of it as unserviceable. 





While this film is not suitable for original aerial photography, under controlled 
laboratory conditions it is suitable for duplicate negatives. The funds saved 
by using this outdated film instead of purchasing new were used for the procure- 
ment of other needed supplics and materials. 

(e) Repairing broken track links ( D-8 tractors) 

Approximately 16 hours were expended in sending a wrecker to a job site to 
pick up broken track of a D-S tractor, deliver it to the maintenance shop, and 
remove the 37 track shoes. An additional 18 man-hours were required to replace 
the track shoes onto a new track link assembly, return it to the job site, and 
install it on the tractor. 

A new type hydraulic pin press developed at an Air Force base enables 
mechanics to install a new link at the job site in approximately 444 man-hours. 
Material savings amount to approximately $432 for each link replaced by the 
new method. The time a tractor is out of operation has been reduced from 34 
hours to about 4% hours, which is an important consideration in maintaining 
a schedule of operations. 


(f) Utilization of idle military construction equipment 

A cost-plus-fixed-fee construction contractor erecting two major testing facili- 
ties at the Arnold Engineering Development Center was required to rent con- 
struction equipment in order to perform the contract work. The combined 
cost of this rental amounted to approximately $36,000 per annum. It was ascer- 
tained by the Monitoring Supply Division, Headquarters, AEDC, that construc- 
tion equipment was either held in standby condition or was actually surplus 
to the needs of other services at another installation. 

Through representatives of the other military installation, the construction 
equipment was requisitioned for use at Headquarters, AEDC. The only cost 
to the Air Force was for transporting the equipment. It was furnished to the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor as Government-furnished equipment, eliminating 
the necessity for rental of equipment. 


(g) Reduction in motor-vehicle maintenance costs per unit 


Through the establishment of standard maintenance costs for types of vehicles 
and comparison of repair costs each month against this standard, the motor- 
vehicle officer at an Air Force base noted that 10 vehicles had costs considerably 
above normal for that type. He investigated the types of repairs made on these 
vehicles and concluded that excessive speed might be the proximate cause. 

To test this hypothesis, the motor-vehicle officer had governors installed on 
these vehicles and observed a decrease in monthly maintenance costs of 30 to 
40 percent. 

The current program of installing governors on the entire fleet of 100 vehicles 
of this type should result in considerably lower maintenance costs. 


(h) Two-shift system at dental clinic 


Hstablishment of a two-shift system for the dental clinic at Thule has 
made -it possible to increase the monthly average number of patients treated 
from 850 to 1,350, or an increase of 60 percent. The new system also results 
in a reduction in productive time lost, as about 40 percent of the patients are 
treated during off-duty hours. 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I know this committee appreciates the tre- 
mendous problems you inherited, and I think it is fair, particularly 
in the light of the investigators’ findings, that there are still improve- 
ments that can be made, that the record should show the very great 
progress that has been made during the period that you have been in 
charge and the great savings that have resulted. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, I do not wish to detain the Secretary unduly, Mr. Chairman. 
He has already been through prolonged questioning. There is just 
one other question I would like to ask and I do not want him to answer 
it now. 
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I would appreciate it, Mr. Secretary, if you could, in the light of 
our discussion a year ago, give the committee, when you revise your 
remarks, a picture of the progress made in reference to obtaining 
current and accurate inventory figures and usage figures for each of 
the three services, and also what recommendations have been adopted 
which were suggested to the Department of Defense by the so-called 
Hoover Commission on the Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, and what savings have resulted, if you can estimate 
them. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the Chair to interpret that you want placed in 
the record all the regulations that have been issued in the past year 
by the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. No. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That would be my interpretation of your request. 

Mr. WicceLteswortH. What I asked for was what recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission have been adopted by the Department of 
Defense. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to say on the record that I will be 
very pleased to give you this information, together with some good 
guidelines we put out last summer on what to do about a number of 
things to improve the effectiveness and economy of the operations of 
the Defense Department. 

When it comes to estimating savings under some of these things, 
that will be a little difficult. They are just in the process of going 
into effect. 

Mr. Wiceeieswortu. If that is not possible, just omit that portion 
of my request. 

Secretary Wiison. We will do the best we can to give you a picture 
that everyone can understand. 

(The information is as follows :) 


IMPROVEMENT IN INVENTORY FIGURES 


Since my testimony a year ago before this committee, considerable progress has 
been made in obtaining improved inventory figures. I sent both the President 
and the Congress a report Real and Personal Property of the Department of 
Defense as of December 31, 1954, which summarizes the inventories in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and summarized statements of procedural instructions and 
progress made in obtaining improved monetary inventories. Statements sum- 
marizing the progress through June 30, 1955, are attached hereto. A standard 
form to be used by the services for reporting inventory usage figures on a uniform 
basis to my office has been developed and is now being coordinated with the 
services prior to issuance of reporting instructions. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS IN RECORDING AND REPORTING INVENTORIES 


Section A—Office of the Secretary of Defense regulations pertaining to property 
accounting and reporting 

A digest of the principal regulations, directives, and instructions issued by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense since the enactment of title IV of the National 
Security Act and outstanding as of July 1, 1955, is presented in this part of the 
report. These current directives and instructions, in some instances, supersede 
or revise earlier directives and instructions on the subject of property accounting 
and reporting. 

1. Regulations covering the operation of working capital junds for industrial 
and commercial-type establishments (industrial funds), issued July 18, 1950.— 
These regulations provide for the establishment of three industrial funds—one 
in each military department. They also establish the policy for the initial 
transfer of funds, inventories, and properties to the industrial funds; the han- 





dling of work orders and reimbursements for such work; provision for account 
ing and cost accounting systems; authorization to incur obligations and expend 
funds; budgetary control; reporting on operations; and auditing. 

2. Basic regulations for the military supply system. (DOD Directive 4000.8), 
issued November 17, 1952.—These basic regulations set forth important objec- 
tives in the field of supply which are to be implemented by the military depart- 
ments as quickly as practicable and redefine the relationships between the basic 
regulations and other Department of Defense directives regulating supply man- 
agement. They specifically require that “all supply accounting at depot, post, 
camp, station, base, and installation level will be developed to achieve integra- 
tion and uniformity on a quantitative and monetary basis, except for supplies 
and property with troop units and afloat, where periodic quantitative inven- 
tories only will be required,” and that “prescribed stock levels shall be uniform 
among military departments where similar conditions exist.” 

3. Inventory of machine tools and other production equipment (DOD Directive 
4215.12), issued June 5, 1953, and subsequent amendments.—This directive pro- 
vides for the preparation and maintenance of adequate inventory records of 
DOD-owned machine tools and other production equipment in the depart- 
mental industrial equipment reserves and for obtaining semiannual summary 
inventory reports. In addition, the Office of the Secretary of Defense has di- 
rected the military departments to install monetary accounting for production 
and plant equipment in connection with the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures. The 
military departments are now developing procedures to install or improve this 
accounting during fiscal year 1956. 

4. Regulations governing stock fund operation (DOD Directive 7420.1), issued 
February 1, 1954; (a) inclusion of cost of transportation to first destination as 
element of the standard price of stock fund materiel (instruction 7420.2), issued 
February 1, 1955; (b) authorized donations of surplus materiel from working- 
capital funds to Health, Education, and Welfare (instruction 7420.3), issucd 
June 9, 1955.—Directive 7420.1 provides for establishment of a stock fund in 
each of the four services setting up procedures for the issuances of charters; 
initial transfer of funds, inventories, and other assets; pricing policy; manage- 
ment policy; sales of stocks, accounting ; authority to obligate and expend funds; 
budgetary control; reporting; and auditing. Instruction 7420.2 clarifies and 
interprets pricing policy provisions insofar as transportation costs are concerned. 
Instruction 7420.3 provides for establishment of accounts in each industrial fund 
and departmental stock fund and division thereof to reflect the authorized dona- 
tions of surplus materiel to Health, Education, and Welfare. 

5. Inventory of military real property (DOD Instruction 4165.14), issued 
March 31, 1954.—This instruction provides a uniform procedure to be followed 
by the military departments for the establishment and maintenance of a world- 
wide inventory of real property (land and improvements) and for the prepara- 
tion of an abridged inventory in summary form. Specific instructions are con- 
tained in this instruction as to the categories, physical units of measure, the 
data, maps, and descriptive information which are to be kept on the records in 
the military departments and those that are to be summarized and reported 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The military departments are required 
to keep their records current at all times and to submit summary reports semi- 
annually. 

6. Inventory management (DOD Directive 4140.1), issued July 1, 1954, and a 
series of DOD instructions: (a) Management of mobilization reserve stocks (In- 
struction 4140.2), issued July 28, 1954; (b) materiel in long supply (instruction 
4140.3), issued August 19, 1954, (c) materiel pipeline, including levels of supply 
(instruction 4140.4), issued September 3, 1954; (d) acquisition of materiel from 
GSA storage depots (instruction 4140.5), issued April 15, 1955.—Directive 4140.1 
establishes the Department of Defense basic policy for the management of ma- 
teriel inventories and uniform definitions. It calls for a physical inventory of 
materiel and reconciliation of records at least once a year and establishment 
of central supply and inventory control points within each military department 
for each item. These supply and inventory control points are required to 1 ain- 
tain records, make reports, channel the transportation of materiel in the most 
economical manner, review the inventory status in relation to current and future 
requirements, determine and declare servicewide excess stocks, and schedule 
rebuilding of economically repairable stocks. Instruction 4140.2 establishes the 
policies regarding the retention, storage, care, and preservation of mobilization 
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reserve stocks and their stock record accounting, reporting, and control. In- 
struction 4140.3 establishes criteria for determining quantities of materiel in 
long supply and policies regarding the retention or disposal of any part of such 
long supply. Instruction 4140.4 prescribes definitions to be used for identifying 
the levels of supply in the materiel pipeline. Directive 4140.5 prescribes the 
policies and procedures governing DOD acquisition of materiel from GSA. 

7. Facility classes and construction categories (DOD Instruction 4165.3), issued 
March 11, 1955.—This instruction provides a standard numerical code for the 
identification and classification of facility classes and construction categories 
to permit uniform identification and classification of real property in planning, 
programing, budgeting, accounting and reporting; exclusive of the civil works 
activities of the Army Corps of Engineers or emergency construction in direct 
support of combat operations for any of the military departments. 

S$. Reporting and screening of excess personal property (DOD Instruction 
4160.9), issued June 24, 1955.—This instruction establishes departmentwide policy 
and procedures for reporting personal property under Department of Defense 
control, Which is excess to the needs of the organization holding such property. 
It routes notifications of excess personal property so that all elements of the 
Department of Defense may be informed of its existence and character. Provi- 
sion is made for notifying all other elements of the Federal Government of 
excesses remaining after Department of Defense needs are met. Finally the 
instruction provides for disposal of such excesses which are not absorbed by the 
Federal Government. 

9. Motor vehicle uniform reporting system (DOD Instruction 4500.7), issued 
July 1, 1955.—This instruction establishes standardization of terminology, defi- 
nitions, and reporting of motor vehicles for use of the military departments in 
keeping the Department of Defense and other elements of the Federal Govern- 
ment informed as to the inventory of this class of equipment. The system, in 
addition, measures utilization and in addition provides operating and mainte- 
nance cost data. 


Section B—Department of the Army 
Financial inventory accounting, which covers all bulk stocks in the Army 
supply system, became a formal Army project in 1953. The system was in Zone 


of Interior depots on January 1, 1954, and in selected ZI posts, camps, and sta- 
tions and oversea commands on July 1, 1954. By December 31, 1954, it covered 
all ZI depots, market centers, all oversea depots except field Army depots, and 
an estimated 70 percent of the dollar value of inventories in ZI posts, camps, and 
stations. Additional installations to be covered in fiscal year 1956 will bring 
the coverage of ZI posts, camps, and stations to about 85 percent. 

A revision of the procedure for recording and reporting was started in October 
1954 and published as Army Regulation 735-8 in January 1955. The first com- 
plete report under the revised procedure was as of June 30, 1955. 

In July 1951 a charter was issued establishing the Clothing and Equipage 
Division of the Army stock fund. This was followed in the stock fund area by 
establishment of the Subsistence Division and the Medical-Dental Division on 
July 1, 1953; Petroleum, Oil and Lubricants Divison and Quartermaster General 
Supply Division on January 1, 1954, and divisions applicable to the other tech- 
nical services on July 1, 1954. On October 1, 1954, the addition of ordnance 
repair parts category within the Ordnance Division added nearly $8 billion of 
inventories, nearly doubling the Army stock fund inventories. 

The Army stock fund had, as of June 30, 1955, over 700,000 different kinds of 
supply items with stock of approximately $5.6 billion. Most consumntion tyne 
items (maintenance and operation) are now in the Stock Fund, and with the 
inclusion of some 250,000 engineer parts items on July 1, 1955, nearly all 
common use or consumable supply items including parts will be in the Army 
stock fund. 

A major improvement has also been made in item accounting, which is the 
basis for financial accounting. The Department of the Army has developed 
the Army field stock-control system, designed to improve the economic distribu- 
tion of secondary items, with particular emphasis on repair narts. Its basic 
principles have been tested under peacetime and combat conditions. The prin- 
ciples and procedures of the Army field stock-control system are applicable to 
all items of supply in all technical services. 

The Army field stock-control system, when fully implemented, will be used as 
a tool of operation and management to improve the Army supply system by the— 
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a. Fistablishment of realistic replacement factors and a stockage plan by item 
and quantity at all echelons of supply, based upon true consumption-jemanead 
experience of the activities supported instead of issue experience. Stocks wil! 
be located in direct relationship to the requirements of the consumer. 

(6b) Establishment of a uniform method of supply accounting among all tech- 
nical services at the forward or retail supply echelons. 

(c) Reduction of the numbers of items and quantities of items stocked 
forward supply echelons. 

A pilot model of the system was installed at Fort Belvoir in April 1955, at 
which time the details of the system were developed. <A pilot model is cur 
rently being established in each Zone of the Interior Army command, after 
which the system will be extended to all other Zone of the Interior installa 
tions, with a target date for completion by September 1, 1956. It has been in- 
stalled in Army Forces Far East for Ordnance. Installation will begin in 
oversea commands in all other technical services in early 1956, with a target 
date for completion of December 31, 1956. 

Another innovation adopted by the Army is Project MASS (Modern Army 
Supply System). The basic principle of this supply System is to stock items 
which are needed most frequently with the organization which uses them, to 
stock less frequently needed items farther to the rear, with seldom used items 
stored outside the combat zone. Service will be provided in lieu of stockage 
to bring parts stored to the rear up forward. To accomplish this, the latest 
methods of communication data processing and transportation will be uscd 

In the area of real property in use, the Army implemented DOD Directive 
4165.14 by means of special regulation 405-45-5, July 9, 1954, as a basis for 
tuking the inventory of military real property shown in this report. Refine 
ment of the basic records supporting the inventory is one of the objectives of the 
overall Army program of improved accounting for both real property and capital 
equipment set forth in Army Regulation 735-5, December 20, 1954, particularly 
change 2 thereof, June 20, 1955. 

These Army regulations prescribe the basic policies and standards relative 
to accounting and reporting of real property, capital equipment, and other non- 
expendable supplies on a monetary as well as a quantitative basis. 

Section C—Department of the Navy 

Monetary accounting for all assets has been in effect since 1908. A major 
step was taken by the Navy in refining its supply accounting and management 
procedures in August 1953 with the publication of an instruction by the Bureau 
otf Supplies and Accounts on the program for the improvement of inventory man- 
agement. This has now been superseded by two revised, separate instructions 
one on stratification, dated June 11, 1954. and the other on fractionation, dated 
August 25, 1954. The stratification instruction covers the material in the pre- 
viously cited Department of Defense Directive-Instructions 4140.1 to 4140.5, 
particularly instruction 4140.4 which deals with levels of supply. The fraction- 
ation instruction sets up a system for classifying inventories according to 
similar demand characteristics, i. e., similar turnover rates. A series of Secre 
tary of the Navy instructions were issued from September to December 1954 imple- 
menting DOD Directive-Instructions Series 4140.1 to 4140.5, making them ap- 
plicable to all bureaus and the Marine Corps. 

A reporting series has been instituted to permit an evaluation of progress 
being achieved in this program in the transfer of inventory responsibility for 
repair parts from the Navy technical bureaus to the supply demand contro! points 
This. program encompasses the bulk of repair parts and common-use stock mate- 
rial. It contemplates continuing inventory control of the more expensive and 
technically complex equipment items and components by the respective technical 
bureaus. 

A more comprehensive financial inventory control report was tested and will 
be adopted for use by all reporting activities beginning July 1, 1955. This ex 
panded financial report will provide additional detail covering standard price 
gains and losses, material returned to store as well as transfers between in 
ventory managers, condition of material, and codes and categories of material. 

Reporting to provide inventory managers with pertinent dollar data relative 
to inventories and inventory transactions has been increased in frequency from 
quarterly to monthly to improve the timeliness of inventory control. 

Inventory managers have heen provided with specific guidelines for determin 
ing and maintaining maximum authorized stock levels of peacetime operating 
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stocks in terms of individual categories of material. The categories included 
cover all inventories in the Navy stock fund during fiscal year 1955. 

An inventory management and improvement program has been initiated. It 
is designed to enable inventory managers to perform a continuous analysis of 
their inventories in terms of purpose for which the material is posted (i. e., 
current operating stock, mobilization reserve, economic reserve, or foreign mili- 
tary aid), as well as in-terms of usage rates (i. e., fast moving items, moderately 
fast moving items, slow moving items, insurance items, supply support items, or 
other groupings). 

The Navy issued two directives in May and December 1954 to implement DOD 
Instruction 4165.14, prescribing complete new inventories for all real property. 

For many years the Navy has had monetary accounting for all inventories 
in its worldwide stock fund, except for stocks aboard ships and at small bases. 
It covers approximately 250,000 different kinds of supply items with a value 
of about $1.6 billion. During fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that an additional 
$37 million, representing chiefly appropriation purchases account material under 
the inventory contro! of established Navy stock fund project managers, will 
be transferred to the Navy stock fund. 

The Navy plans to add to the stock fund during fiscal year 1957 the following 
categories with an estimated aggregate July 1, 1956 inventory value of more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars, (a) photographic material, (b) ships 
parts, (c) electronic parts, (d) submarine parts and (e) automotive parts. 

Varine Corps.—The Marine Corps has had monetary property accounting 
for all materiel in the supply system for many years. These monetary controls 
extend to the supply centers, bases, and Marine Corps School which are the 
principal storage activities of the Marine Corps and include virtually all supply 
materiel. The Marine Corps started installation of a stock fund in 1953. 

There are approximately 90,000 consumable-type items in the Marine Corps 
stock fund with a value of approximately $376 million. 

Section D—Department of the Air Force 

The Air Force has installed monetary accounting in all its depots in the United 
States and all bases throuchout the world and is installing it at present in depots 
in the European Command. Installation in the Far East Command was com- 
pleted on July 1, 1955. The Air Force started monetary accounting for property 
in 1953. 

The Air Force is taking steps to improve its accounting system so as to have 
control data on inventories of supplies, aircraft, equipment in use, and equipment 
in stock as well as information on the acquisition, movement, and disposition 
of such property and other resources for which the Air Force is accountable. 

Inventory management in the Air Force under Department of Defense Directive 
4140.1 and instructions 4140.2 to 4140.5 has been implemented by issuance of 
Air Foree regulations. 

The major innovation in Air Foree inventory management is the cost categori- 
zation program. This program evolved from recognition of the relationship of 
items to dollar investment in inventory. Studies revealed that approximately 3 
percent of the items in the Air Force inventory represented approximately 45 
percent of the dollar investment whereas 75 percent of the item represented only 
15 percent of the dollar investment. To facilitate control commensurate with 
investment, all items were placed in one of three cost categories. 

Category I items (high value) consist of items which represent a considerable 
portion of dollars for spares being expended to support Air Force programs and 
selected for control and special handling. Lists of high-value items are pub- 
lished in Air Force Technical Orders 00-35F series. Such items are normally 
selected not only on the basis of their unit cost, but on their total dollar value 
(unit cost multiplied by quantity). A quarterly report is required on all category 
I items. 

Category II items consist of all Army technical service items regardless of unit 
cost, and those Air Force items costing $10 or more which have not been selected 
for inclusion in category I (high value). Category II items are reported on a 
quarterly basis. 

Category III items (low value) consist of items having a unit cost of $9.99 
or less. These items are reported on an annnal basis and are subject to less 
stringent controls than those contained in categories I and IT. 

To implement the DOD real property inventory instruction, the Air Foree 
has published three regulations: (1) Real-estate reporting procedures; (2) im- 
stallation control procedures ; and (8) acquisition of real estate. 
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The Air Force as of June 30, 1955, has established stock fund divisions for 
clothing, aviation fuels, and medical and dental stocks. As of July 1, 1959, 
stock fund divisions were established for commissary stocks, cadet stores at 
the Air Force Academy, and selected items of general supplies. These three 
new stock fund divisions will add substantial inventories and values to the Air 
Force stock fund. While activation of the General Supplies Division will be 
inaugurated in fiscal year 1956, only inventories at Zone of Interior depots will 
initially be capitalized. Extension of activities under this Division to include 
additional items of supply and stocks at oversea depots and worldwide Air Force 
bases is planned. There is, however, no firm basis on which to estimate at this 
time the dates for extensions or the value of inventories which will be included 
in the stock fund as a result of such an extension. 


OCTOBER 14, 1955. 
Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 
The General Counsel. 
Subject: General guidelines for fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 

During recent years, considerable progress has been made in strengthening our 
military forces and gearing our programs to the long pull. Obviously, this process 
must be continuing, rather than static, and there is need at this time for further 
review of our programs in order to improve their efficiency and effectiveness and 
at the same time assure that they are oriented as closely as possible to current 
administration policy and world conditions, 

In making this review, consideration must be given to the maintenance of a high 
level of effective strength within the limits of the national resources that are 
made available for military purposes. 

Recognition must be given to the need, under current world conditions, for 
flexibility of forces and planning, and to the fact that true security for our 
country must be founded not only on military readiness but also on a strong and 
expanding economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. In the appraisal 
and orientation of defense programs under this concept, considering the increased 
-apability of our forces resulting from the availability of new weapons and the 
generally satisfactory state of readiness and stock position, the following factors 
will be taken into account: 


BROAD OBJECTIVES 


Continued emphasis is to be placed on maintenance and modernization of the 
combat forces that are required for the initial phases of hostilities, but consid- 
eration will be given, however, to what in some cases can be a more gradual 
approach to achievement of objectives, and to restricting or leveling off other 
activities. Critical examination is to be made of current plans for support forces 
and the accumulation of mobilization reserves to assure that they are established 
at minimum feasible levels, within the requirements of the logistic annex to the 
joint midrange war plan. Where mobilization reserve levels presently represent 
substantial inventories, delivery of material on order will be delayed to the 
extent possible without incurring substantially increased unit costs, and the 
placing of unnecessary followon orders will be avoided. Only where, upon care- 
ful examination, there is found to exist an urgent deficiency- generally newly 
adopted items—will the accumulation of mobilization reserve material be con- 
tinued beyond minimum rates. Support and overhead expenses will be curtailed 
to the maximum extent not tangibly affecting combat readiness. 


TYPE AND CHARACTER OF OBJECTIVES, BY CATEGORY 


[. Military personnel 

(a) Initiate immediately a program to identify military personnel assigned 
in excess of the minimum needs of support activities—with particular emphasis 
on overhead type functions. Field review groups shall be established to make 
on-the-spot examinations of all activities in order to ascertain the validity of 
existing TO/E’s, TO’s and individual assignments in order to adjust same so 
that only minimum personnel requirements are met and the numbers of per- 
sonnel in excess of such requirements are identified for reassignment or release. 
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(b) Critically review educational and training requirements and assure that 
trained personnel are being used to the maximum extent in their specialty. 

(c) Reduce rotation rate by stabilizing tours of duty to improve personnel 
utilization and reduce transportation expenditures. 

(d) Arrange to provide leave for personnel during periods of active duty 
and otherwise reduce mandatory terminal leave expenditures. 

(e) Adopt promotion policies and standards which insure promotion of 
only well qualified personnel. 

(f) Reenlist only those personnel who, because of their qualifications, can 
clearly contribute to the mission of the service. 

1I. Operation and Maintenance 

(a) Provide a general tightening up of approval of flight time (with particular 
attention being given to the reduction of proficiency and nonessential flying), 
steaming hours, training time, field exercises, maintenance standards, and 
other programs consuming personal services and soft goods, with the objective 
of facilitating reduction of the numer of personnel and contractual services 
and the consumption of soft goods to the extent this can be done without tangibly 
affecting combat readiness. 

(b) Restrict overhaul and modification programs (whether in Government- 
operated facilities or under outside contract) to equipment for current require- 
ments, i. e., peacetime requirements plus only those mobilization reserves planned 
for utilization by D/6. 

(c) Reduce stock levels of spare parts, components, and soft goods and pipe- 
lines of material to the maximum extent possible consistent with the maintenance 
of necessary readiness. 

(d) Reduce the number of headquarters and other installations and offices 
to the maximum extent consistent with necessary support for combat forces, and 
other essential activities. 

(e) Vigorously implement cross-servicing and eliminate duplicating facilities 
and activities wherever possible. 

(f) Reduce to the minimum the number, scope, and cost of improvement proj- 
ects for real property. 

(g) Increase self-maintenance of ships, aircraft, major equipment, and posts, 
camps’ and stations to the maximum extent consistent with the maintenance of 
combat effectiveness, and within current policy relating to the use of troop labor. 

(h) Declare for salvage overage and obsolete-type aircraft and engines. 
Also declare for salvage all spare engines and aircraft spares surplus to all 
requirements. 

(i) Reduce transportation costs, including airlift, to the minimum necessary 
to meet essential needs. Criteria will be established for use of premium-type 
transportation to assure that such service is utilized only to meet emergencies 
or where its use is economically sound. 

(j) A number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial reductions 
in the numbers of civilian personnel can be made. AS a target, reduce on a 
selective basis total civilian personnel, exclusive of those employed in civil 
functions, from the number employed as of June 80, 1955—(1) by 2 percent 
by December 31, 1955, (2) by an additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956, and (3) 
by at least an additional 2 percent by June 30, 1956. Such reductions are 
to be achieved to the maximum extent by attrition and without replacement 
by military personnel or substitution by contract operation. Any increase above 
these objectives must have the approval of the Secretary of the Military Depart- 
ment and the Secretary of Defense. 

(k) Reduce temporary duty travel, requiring, wherever practicable, military 
and civilian personnel in a temporary duty status to utilize Government quarters 
if adequate accommodations are available, except where the use of such quarters 
would adversely affect the performance of official duties. 

(1) Reduce the use of commercial communications services including toll 
ealls, leased circuits, and equipment rental to minimum levels consistent with 
economical operation. 

(m) The use of contractor furnished maintenance personnel, such as field 
engineers and technical representatives, will be carefully evaluated and held 
to the minimum necessary to meet urgent requirements. 

(nm) Rebuild, retrofit. and modernization of items of equipment should he 
limited to items that will remain in the inventory for sufficient periods of time 
to justify these expenditures. 

(0) Replacement of communications equipment will be limited to those areas 
where substantial technological improvement has been achieved. 
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III. Major procurement and production 

(a) Review computations of requirements for initial equipping and utilization 
of conventional weapons to reflect in full the effect of the availability of more 
modern weapons on these requirements. 

(b) Evaluate all outstanding procurement and production contracts, project 
orders and plans for additional procurement, using as a basis the criteria out- 
lined under Broad Objectives. In addition, established modified mobilization 
reserve requirements, taking into account such factors as obsolescence, storage- 
ability ,and military necessity, and allowing for phased modernization of inven- 
tories. Evaluate post M-day production acceleration factors in the light of 
modern industrial developments and reduction in procurement administrative 
lead-time. 

(c) Review all existing procurment, production and overhaul contracts and 
project orders, canceling any portion of such contracts or project orders as 
‘all for material in excess of requirements under the new, criteria outlined in 
III (b) above, except in such cases where termination charges would be 
inordinately excessive. 

(d) Review procurement of component parts production and reduce produc- 
tion rates to the level of the bottleneck components so as to reduce inventories 
and balance production. 

(e€) Eliminate unnecessary multiple sources of supply, particularly where pro- 
duction rates are changed under these criteria, with due consideration for 
dispersion. 

(f) Reduce procurement of development-type items to the minimum level 
required for development and test. 

(g) Review the trends and status in the development of military equipment 
to insure that minimum stocks are accumulated of items which may be phased 
out because of recognized obsolescence in the near future. 

(hk) Critically examine the levels of supply and inventory of stocks on hand, 
including spare parts and components, in relation to demonstrable needs and 
adiust buying programs to reduce stocks on hand as rapidly as practicable to 
reflect actual needs. 

(i) Restrict overtime, both for Government employees and for work done 
under outside contracts, to those cases of true emergency or where overall econ- 
omy can be demonstrated (administrative procedures should be clear as to who 
authorizes overtime). 

(j) Restrict modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment to 
that required for safety of flight and combat effectiveness. 

(k) Resecreen aircraft procurement programs for equipment and facilities, 
training items, ground-handling equipment, service-test models, etc., to eliminate 
marginal items. 

(1) Restrict procurement of spares for aircraft and aircraft engines to those 
required for operational and overhaul requirements as modified by program 
adjustments, to cover only initial requirements until valid criteria for usage 
can be developed. 

(m) Revise schedules for procurement of spare parts for aircraft and aircraft 
engines to meet actual overhaul needs, rephasing schedules for procurement of 
such spare parts to reflect shorter overhaul and installation lead time in overhaul 
operations. 


IV. Military construction 

(a) Review and implement all construction programs under the principle of 
“first things first” in line with the criteria outlined above under Broad Objec- 
tives. With respect to family housing and barracks for enlisted men, areas 
where the need is most critical should be taken care of first. Items which, 
while contributing to the state of readiness, are not of primary importance in 
the support of essential military plans and operations should be rescheduled 
for later accomplishment or dropped. 

(b) Construction involving replacement of substandard facilities, for which 
firm construction bids have not yet been solicited, should not be undertaken 
until there has been a reexamination of the relative necessity and urgency of 
the proposed construction, particularly if facilities previously classed as sub- 
standard have recently been renovated or rebuilt. 

(c) Critically reexamine construction requirements for interim or short-range 
tactical projects. Provide only emergency-type construction at such sites making 
maximum use of prefabricated, salvageable construction. 
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V. Research and development 

While high priority projects of the research and development program are to 
have continued emphasis, an examination will be made to identify possible areas 
where continued efforts over the years have yielded little real benefit and now 
show little indication or promise of contributing significantly to our future 
military effectiveness. Examination will also be made to ascertain areas where 
benefits have been derived in the past but where a point of diminishing returns 
has been reached and continued high levels of effort are unlikely to prove of 
further significant benefit. In still other instances, the contribution of certain 
research and development efforts may lead only to marginal improvements or 
may be related to weapons or equipment likely to become obsolete in the near 
future. It will be necessary to identify such programs which should be eliminated 
and/or substantially reduced so that higher priority programs can be adequately 
supported within the approved level of expenditures. 


VI. Establishmentwide activities 


Programs involving expenditures under this category will be carried out in 
consonance with the criteria outlined above wherever applicable. 


VIT. Stock fund inventories 


(a) Operating stock levels of items in stock fund inventories should be care- 
fully reviewed in the light of past issues, usage data, planned requirements, avail- 
ability of the items, and ease of replacement with the idea of reducing them to the 
minimum level consistent with operating requirements. 

(b) The need for mobilization reserves of stock fund items should be carefully 
reviewed. Where it is ascertained that mobilization reserve stocks are absolutely 
essential and cannot be quickly obtained from civilian production, they should be 
held to a bare minimum and great care should be exercised not to purchase addi- 
tional quantities when substantial quantities are already on hand or on order. 


VIII. Production facilities and tooling 


Additional production facilities and tooling shall only be undertaken after 
demonstration of the need thereof and after thorough examination of the avail- 
ability of the existing resources of all services and of private industry, and then 


only upon approval by the Secretary of Defense. 
IX. Legislative program 


Recommendations for legislation for inclusion in the Department of Defense 
legislative program should be made only after definitive cost estimates have heen 
prepared and careful consideration has been given to budgetary implications and 
the priority relationship of the recommended programs to other Department of 
Defense programs which require financing. 

C. E. WILsown. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT IMPLEMENTATION OF HOoOvER COMMISSION 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee has expressed an interest in what steps the Department of 
Defense has taken with respect to the various reports of the Hoover Commission. 
To date, the Department has released its comments concerning all of these 
reports except those on food and clothing, special personnel problems, and busi- 
ness organization of the Department of Defense. These three reports are still 
under consideration. The reports in which comments have been released contain 
a total of 278 recommendations applicable directly or indirectly to the Depart- 
ment, and we have concurred fully or with comparatively minor qualifications 
in 238 of this total. The position expressed by the Department at this time 
should not be considered as representing the position of the administration, or 
as necessarily representing the final conclusions of the Department. 

Very few of the Commission proposals which affect the Department can be 
put into effect through a single decision or action. Most will require implement- 
ing action over a period of time under continuing programs. Some recom- 
mendations are pointed directly at the Department while others concern it as 
one of the elements of the executive branch. General legislation or action by 
some other agency may be necessary before implementing steps can be taken. 
These factors affect the action program of each agency. 
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Approximately 40 percent of the total of 288 recommendations represent sit- 
uations in which the Department can take administrative action on present 
authority. Such administrative recommendations for each report included in 
these statistics are reflected in the separate summaries which follow. No sum- 
maries are provided, however, for the reports on lending agencies, overseas 
economic operations, and water resources and power, which contained no pro- 
posals believed susceptible of administrative action by the Department. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING 


Twenty-one of the recommendations in this report have an application to the 
Department of Defense. Eight of these recommendations, which are of gov 
ernmentwide significance, have been included in the Department's financial 
management program under title IV of the National Security Act. These involve 
such things as single appropriation allotments, accrual accounting methods, 
working capital funds, and monetary property accounting, and are parts of a 
continuous program. Quarterly reports have been submitted to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee showing the Department’s progress in implementation 
of title IV. We have made substantial progress and will continue aggressive 
efforts. 

Two other recommendations, directed to the Department of Defense, proposed 
selection of civilians as comptrollers and elimination of concurrent reporting 
by comptrollers to a military chief of staff. These two recommendations will 
be covered in the Department’s comments concerning the business organization 
report. 

The other 11 recommendations involve action by other agencies and in several 
recommendations legislation is necessary. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


tight recommendations in this report contemplate administrative action. The 
Department for some time has been conducting a review of the various business- 
type enterprises which have been carried on within the Defense Establishment. 
A total of 837 such activities have been reported by the military departments 
and 641 more are still to be reported. Of the 837 reported, 452 have been reviewed, 
resulting in a decision to close 262 and not to close 190. Review will be continued 
and recommendations will be made to the Congress where required pursuant to 
section 638 of the Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1956. 

Of the 8 recommendations referred to above, the Department of Defense does 
not concur in 2 of them. One of these refers to commissary stores, the other to 
post exchanges. 

On the two legislative proposals, the Department concurs. 

Ten of the recommendations are not applicable to the Department of Defense, 
and two require joint action. 


DEPOT UTILIZATION 


We have agreed entirely or in principle with all eight of the administrative 
recommendations that apply to the Department of Defense alone. Implemen- 
tation is underway in each instance. One of the most important objectives is a 
plan for extensive cross servicing, which contemplates a system of area assign- 
ments under which one service will store and distribute all items common with 
the others. Under such a system, the services will be able to make further 
progress toward the elimination of duplication and cross hauling. 

There are also five administrative actions which require the joint action of 
DOD and GSA. In these implementing action has been started. 

Of the 3 legislative proposals, 1 is not applicable to the Department of Defense, 
and the Department concurs in the other 2, 1 of which has been passed by the 
84th Congress. 

Also, there are four proposals that are addressed to civilian agencies and are 
not applicable to the Department of Defense. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Administrative action would be possible in 5 of the 6 recommendations in the 
Report on Intelligence Activities which apply to the Department of Defense. 
These relate to the level of the military services intelligence chiefs, extensive 
use of schedule A of the Civil Service Regulations for appointment of civilian 





intelligence analysts, periodic recheck of personnel-security status, selection of 
members of the Coordinating Committee on Atomic Energy Intelligence, and 
liuguistics training for students in military reserve training. No organization 
change is contemplated at present as proposed for the intelligence units. As to 
the other proposals, the Department is reviewing its present practices for possible 
improvements. A sixth recommendation relating to procurement of foreign 
publications was directed to other agencies for action. 


LEGAL SERVICE AND PROCEDURE 


The Report on Legal Services and Procedure contains 16 recommendations 
which apply to the Department of Defense. In six of these recommendations, 
administrative action can be taken. The proposal for a Civilian Legal Personnel 
Committee will be met by establishing an overall committee to coordinate the 
three civilian legal personnel committees already existing in the military de 
partments. The DOD does not, however, presently endorse that aspect of this 
recommendation or other proposals for supervision of a Government legal 
“areer service by a central agency in the Department of Justice. 

Four recommendations affect the organization for legal services in the 
military departments, particularly relating to the respective authority and 
functions of the General Counsels and the Judge Advocates General. These 
recommendations contain far-reaching provisions for integrating all legal 
staffs under the General Counsels. The Department of Defense does not agree 
at this time that the Judge Advocates General should be rigidly subordinated 
to the General Counsel, although it believes that all legal personnel should 
be professionally supervised by either the General Counsels or the Judge Ad- 
vocates General, and that the functions of the latter should be determined 
by the Secretaries of the military departments. An organization directive 
is in the course of being issued. We are in accord with another Commission 
proposal for a joint school of military justice for all four services, and this 
will be carried out in the directive just mentioned. Another recommendation 
eoncerning the position of the Defense General Counsel as the chief legal 
officer is considered already in effect. 


Kight other recommendations are believed to need legislative attention, and 
one will probably require an executive order. Most of the recommendations 
in this group also involve other agencies as well as the Department of Defense. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Report on Federal Medical Services contained 15 recommendations which 
concern the Department of Defense. Thirteen of them involve matters outside 
the Department, in which legislation, an Executive order, or action by other 
agencies would he required. Two recommendations directly involve administra- 
tive action in this Department. 

One of these two recommendations proposes a strengthening of the medical 
services training program, which would be directed from a medical center 
to be maintained by each military department. Current programs will be 
reviewed for desirable improvements. We believe, however, that the importance 
of these programs requires that they be directed from the level of the military 
department Surgeon General. 

The other recommendation was concerned with closer coordination of the 
medical and hospital services. In line with this proposal, we have recently 
taken steps to increase joint utilization of hospitals, laboratories, and other 
medical service facilities. Directive No. 6015.5 December 5, 1955, has been 
issued and action under this program will continue. 


PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT 


In the case of paperwork management, practically all of the 21 recommenda- 
tious were directed to GSA or some other agency for action. Only five of these 
could involve present administrative action by the Department of Defense, and 
in each case we have had active programs in operation. These chiefly repre- 
sent reduction in the volume of permanent records and the use of records center 
type space for stored records. 
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PERSONNEL AND CIVIL SERVICE 


In this report, 14 of the 17 recommendations having some application to 
the Department of Defense are believed to require legislative attention. An- 
other recommendation would require an Executive order of the President. Two 
recommendations can be adopted by the Department of Defense. In one of these, 
the Department considers already in effect the Commission proposal for relieving 
career administrators of responsibility for advocating policy. In the other 
case, the Department likewise feels that its policies and practices for dele- 
gation of personnel authority to lower operating levels meet the Commission 
proposals. 

For some time we have been studying a number of matters in the field of 
personnel-career management and training and expect to complete very soon a 
broad and effective plan which will recognize Commission proposals in these 
areas. Most of the personnel recommendations having direct application to 
the Department are contained in the Hoover Report on Special Personnel 
Prob'ems in the Department of Defense, and we are still working on that 
report. 

MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


We agree substantially with the recommendations in the Report on Military 
Procurement that can be implemented by administrative action. Several recom- 
mendations would require legislation in part. 

One recommendation concerning coordination and review of requirements 
has been deferred to the Business Organization Report, wherein the same recom- 
mendation is repeated. Our position on this will be taken in connection with 
the latter report, and is not considered under this heading, likewise a recom- 
mendation on assigning career-trained personnel to the procurement manage- 
inent field has been deferred to the above report. 

A majority of these recommendations have been implemented, and actions 
concerning the rest are under way. One important Commission proposal which 
has been adopted is the establishment of the Defense Materiel Secretaries 
Council, composed of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
and the corresponding Assistant Secretaries of the military departments, to 


resolve matters of supply and logistics policy. The single-manager plan 
recently adopted sheuld also effectively improve our procurement in the com- 
1uodity areas where it applies. 

Of the 15 recommendations in this report, 2 have been deferred, as indicated 
above, 10 can be handled by administrative action, and 1 by joint action with the 
State Department. There are two recommendations, parts of which can be im- 
plemented by administrative action while other parts of them require legislation. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Of the total of 18 applicable recommendaticns in the repert on research and 
development, 11 recommendations are being covered by administrative action 
in the Department of Defense. Current policies and practices are considered to 
be in accord with five such recommendations, covering control of funds to promote 
program integration, prevention of unwarranted duplication in production, 
constant review of basic research expenditures, and research and development 
policies in the military departments. Implementation of six other recommenda- 
tions is proceeding, affecting appointment of a standing advisory committee, 
shift of the weapons system evaluation group to a contract operation, review 
of the functions of committees and consultants, review of the assignment of 
research projects, and appraisal of the need for technical personnel. 

Three recommendations affecting personnel matters will be covered in the 
Department’s comments concerning the report on special personnel problems, 
and 38 other recommendations probably will require legislative action. The 
Department did not agree with another Commission proposal about combining 
the offices of the two Assistant Secretaries of Defense for Research and 
Development, and for Applications Engineering. 


REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Practically all of the 12 recommendations in the real property management 
report which have some application to the Department of Defense are primarily 
directed to other agencies of the Government; the majority concern the General 
Services Administration. These recommendations appear to require legislative 
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attention or a Presidential directive. The Department of Defense is directly 
involved in only two recommendations, both of which propose amendments to 
existing statutes, prior to administrative action. One of these recommendations 
deals with matters of jurisdiction over the National Industrial Reserve, jointly 
affecting the Office of Defense Mobilization, the General Services Administration, 
and the Department of Defense. In the second recommendation, the Commission 
proposed repeal of section 601 of Public Law 155 (82d Cong.), which provides for 
additional congressional review of certain real property actions involving sums 
greater than $25,000, even though, in the case of acquisition, the Congress bad 
previously authorized action. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Kighteen recommendations in the report on surplus property involve the De- 
partment of Defense, but very few concern the Department alone. Seven recoin- 
mendations require attention of other agencies, and legislation may be needed 
in some instances, prior to administrative action. One personnel recommenda- 
tion will be covered in our comments on the report on special personnel problems. 

The other 10 of the recommendations can be adopted by the Department of De- 
fense and implementing action has been started, some of which involve continuing 
programs. This group of recommendations deals with supply levels, reporting, and 
disposal procedures, consultation with merchandising experts, cataloging and 
similar subjects. The Department is also jointly concerned with other agencies 
in the study of mutual problems such as the handling of overseas excess property. 

One of the Commission recommendations in the administrative area emphasized 
the importance of completing the Federal catalog program at the earliest possible 
date. The Department is pushing right ahead in this field toward a target date 
of December 31,1958. We expect this program in progressive stages to have very 
important effects in procurement, inventory control, distribution and supply 
management in general, all of which will have some bearing on the problem of 
surplus property. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Of the 21 recommendations in this report, 20 of them are applicable at least 
in part to the Department of Defense. Of these 20, 3 would require legislative 
action. The Department of Defense concurs in full or in part with 11 of the 
remaining 17 recommendations and does not concur in 6. Actually, we have 
agreed with more separate proposals than these statistics indicate. For in- 
stance, in one 4-part recommendation, we concurred in 2 of the 4 parts. 

Of major importance is the recent action taken to implement parts of the 
report on transportation, for instance: 

It has been decided to appoint the Department of the Navy as the single 
manager for the Military Sea Transport Service (MSTS). This action will 
bring about several changes which should prove to be a considerable benefit ; for 
one thing the executive director will have a deputy from either the Army or 
Air Force and a Chief of Staff from the other. There will also be an administra- 
tive committee for the purpose of assisting the executive director in overcoming 
problems. On this administrative committee, there will be representatives of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), and from each service. This operating 
agency will continue to be financed by a single working capital fund, and will 
be responsible for budgeting. These and other features are incorporated in this 
single manager plan to improve its effectiveness. 

The Department of Defense agrees with the Hoover Commission that all 
regular route type air transport services now being operated by the military 
departments should be merged into a single airlift command. This entire oper- 
ation will be transferred to the Military Air Transport Service. In addition to 
this, the Department of the Air Force has been named the single manager for this 
operation. The basic organization for this operation will follow the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 5160.12, which covers the policies for implementation 
of single manager assignments, and will be similar to the single manager 
organization for MSTS, including use of the industrial fund. 

Recommendation No. 14 proposed that the Secretary of Defense establish a 
Director of Transportation having all necessary authority to direct traffic man- 
agement activities, in the military departments. The Commission also set up 
extensive criteria for improving efficiency, eliminating wasteful practice, dupli- 
‘ation, lack of uniform standards of practice, ete. We believe that we have suc- 
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cessfully begun implementation of this recommenadtion by appointing the De- 
partment of the Army as the single manager. Here again there will be a 
single organization (instead of four) patterned after the recent directive 5160.12. 

These actions, already taken, will go far toward eliminating the problems 
discussed in the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show al 
though this testimony and questioning of Secretary Wilson will show 
in consecutive order, that this questioning is taking place a week after 
his first appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to join my colleagues in commending you on 
your patience and the forthright manner in which you have replied 
to questions. Some questions you have not been able to answer per- 
sonally, but in those cases you have frankly stated the information 
would be presented by the proper Defense Department officials who 
have that particular form of activity under their jurisdiction. 

It does seem rather strange that in order for you to appear and 
testify, along with some others, that you would have to read as m: ny 
newspapers and magazines as you must in order to give an answer to 
some of these questions, but that is just the way the situation stands. 


VALUE OF GROUND FORCES 


I want to begin by referring to an article which appeared in the 

Saturday Evening Post on January 2 21, 1956, by the former Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Ridgway, and to a portion which refers to 
some lessons which he had learned from the Korean war. 

He said in substance that he hoped that the war had dispelled any 
fancy, and these are his words— 
the nebulous faith that war, even a little war, could be won by air and naval 
power alone. 

Now, I did not know to whom that belief was attributed, but I 
would like to ask this particular question: Is that the philosophy of 
the Defense Department, that any war, even a little war, could be 
won by naval or airpower alone? 

Secretary Witson. It is certainly not my theory, or belief, and I 
know of no such belief on the part of any responsible person in the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Following that statement, I would like to read a few words as car- 
ried in the Evening Star of January 28, 1956, attributed to Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, the Air Force Chicf of Staff, in a speech which he gave 
at The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., and these are his statements: 

No responsible Air Force spokesman has ever implied that the foot soldiers 
have become obsolete. 

Do you subscribe to that view ? 

Secretary Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then he said further—and this relates to a state- 
ment made just awhile ago by Mr, Wigglesworth, and I should preface 
this by saying 2 or 3 years ago I think it was President Eisenhower 
who made a statement relative to what the then present-day bombers 
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could do—but to continue with General Twining’s statement, he 
said: 


When one considers that a single aircraft can unleash more explosive force 
than all the bombs dropped in World War II, it becomes obvious that mass is 
no longer measured in manpower but in megatons. 

That is a pretty bold and far-reaching statement, that one plane 

, a . . ¥ 
can now drop as much death and destruction as all the planes of World 
War II. But that, of course, is the situation which the Defense De- 
partment must consider in its present-day thinking; is it not? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 


COMBAT READINESS OF WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner . Now, this is just to keep all the history straight. 

In relation to the approximately 98 wings which we discussed in 
the appropriation hearings of 1954, the late “General Vandenberg was 
then a witness before our committee and the question had arisen, and 
I as''ed it—“General, how many wings do we now have ready for 
combat ?” 

And then he said that it varied from time to time. 

We had had a study made and a report made to us, and then I made 
this comment: 


We were told just a few days ago that of the number of wings that have been 
designated— 


and the General had then raised the number to 106— 


that there was a certain number rated at 66 percent, or better, ready for combat; 
another certain number was rated at 33 to 66 percent combat ready, and finally 
a certain number was less than 33 percent combat ready. 

We did not put the number on the record then, and I do not think 
that it should be put on the record now. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then figures were also given us and they have been 
put in the hearings heretofore, that when we had 48 wings 29 of those 
48 were combat-ready, all of which taken together shows quite natu- 
rally there has been a very considerable improvement in our defense 
forces up to and including today; is that correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. A very great improvement. 


NEED FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Not so much what you have in your prepared state- 
ment, but taking that with some other information that has been given 
and widely public ‘ized, when we look at the figures which you “have 
given us here on the first page, namely, that you will have a military 
personnel soon of approximately 2,906,000, the question that I have 
in my mind—and perhaps you can give the answer—is whether or not 
that is just about as many men, if not a few more, than we can possibly 
have as a result of volunteer enlistments without resorting more 
heavily to selective service than we are now; a selective service system 
which is naturally distasteful to all American people inasmuch as we 
pride ourselves upon being free and independent Americans. Can 
vou see where, without greater resort to the selective service in peace- 
time, we can have many more men than that in our services? 
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Secretary Witson. We have to have the draft to keep that number. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have reached the saturation 
point of voluntary enlistments? 

Secretary Witson. You are way past that. As a matter of fact, 
the best statistics we have would indicate that possibly 1,500,000 would 
be about all you could get on a completely voluntary basis. That is 
about what we had before Korea in total. 

Mr. MitreEr. All three services? 

Secretary Winson. That is correct. We have no reason to think 
that it would be much greater than that. As a matter of fact, as I 
understand the record of the past—and of course I was not here—they 
had slightly higher authorized strengths than they could maintain 
even at that time by voluntary enlistments alone, so I am sure we 
have to have some form of draft to maintain our present military 
organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the higher your personnel requirements would 
be set, the greater resort vou would have to have to the draft ? 

Secretary Wutson. That is correct, and we could not go much past 
where we are now without having longer terms of service. We would 
have to get pretty nearly all the young men in the country into the 
service. If I remember the figures correctly, and if I do not have 
them just right I will correct them in the record, somewhere between 
800,000 and 900,000 young men a year come of military age and are 
physically and mentally fit for service. If you take a 2-year term of 
service, you get a total of from 1,600,000 to 1,800,000. So you have 
to have substantial numbers of longer term service people in order 
to maintain our present force. Of course you need such people in 
the officer and technical areas anyhow. We have to have them. Our 
big problem is really in that area—how to get competent people to 
make militar y service a career. We are working on it in many kinds 
of ways. We are trying to do everything we can to build up mor: ale 
and have men elect military service as a career. We need 5- and 10- 
year people in the technical areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I was trying to bring out was the fact that 
the sheer inability to get more presently without greater resort to 
the draft is another consideration that must be taken into the reason- 
ing of the Defense Department as it meets some of these manpower 
problems; is that not true ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, I think that is true without question. 


NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivn When Mr. Flood was asking you some questions ' 
the question ie "the N National Guard trainees going into the 6 months’ 
training of the Army was raised again. And after he had raised 
that question and I had given a response, I gave it a little more 
thought. Now I am wondering if perhaps it might not be necessary, 
when you give this some study, to actually make that an active 
Federal duty assignment in order to give these 6 months’ National 
Guard trainees proper, full and complete protection for any injury 
or death which might arise in that service, because there will be 
a difference in the application of the laws, as I recall them offhand, 
as to whether that man is considered a member of the State National 
Guard from which he comes. or whether he is considered in the 
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category of a Reserve on active duty, or whether he is actually on 
active duty in the Federal service. 

Now, there are bound to be, with the numbers anticipated, some men 
who are going to be killed in accidents of 1,000 different kinds; men 
who are going to become permanently disabled, some temporarily, 
some tot: ally, ‘and some partially. I raise that question so that in 
considering this before your whole program is finally evolved, while 
it is still in the early stages, this one situation may be given some 
considerable thought. It will mean a lot some day to some of these 
men to have that added and proper protection. This situation would 
develop as to expanded hospitalization pay and compensation. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, you have raised a very good 
point. I can say without reservation that I believe in treating every- 
body equally for an equal kind of service, risks, and so forth. We 
should treat all the 6-months’ trainees exactly the same way—in com- 
pensation, discipline and in the benefits they receive. 


STATUS OF MEN IN 6-MONTHS’ TRAINING PERIOD 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to burden the record, and I do not like 
to give you or your staff added work, but I believe that it would be 
well to place in the record at this point a brief as to the status of 
these men in the 6-months’ period under the different categories, and 
which would be better. 

Secretary Winson. Secretary Burgess and I have been discussing 
the matter, and we will be very ‘pleased to do what you suggest because 
it is a problem we want to handle and make sure it is handled properly. 


If there is any additional legislation that should be passed, we would 
like to get it up before the C ongress promptly and get it passed this 
year. 

(The information requested follows :) 


BENEFITS FOR THOSE PARTICIPATING IN THE 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM UNDFR 
THE RESERVE Forces ACT oF 1955 


All members participating in the subject program are entitled to benefits for 
disability or death resulting from injury or disease sustained in line of duty 
except that members of the National Guard of the United States who serve in 
their Federal status pursuant to section 233 (d) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, as amended, are not entitled to benefits for disability or death resulting 
from disease. 

Benefits for death or disability from injury for participants in all categories 
are provided for in Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 

Except for the National Guard of the United States, or the Air National Guard 
of the United States, benefits for death and disability due to disease are provided 
for members of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces in section 262 (d) 
(3) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 as amended by the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. (It should be noted that this provision has been deleted in the House 
version of H. R. 8107. However, a separate bill, H. R. 8938, has been introduced 
reinstating these benefits by an amendment to Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 
This bill also extends benefits for disease to the National Guard when serving in 
a Federal status.) 

All participants in this program in all categories also are entitled to receive 
the same pensions, compensations, death gratuities, retirement pay, hospital 
benefits, as are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulation for en- 
listed men of corresponding grade and length of service of the regular forces. 
(Public Law 108, 81st Cong., as amended as incorporated by reference in sec. 262 
(d) (3) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended.) 

Participants in all categories are entitled to the benefits of the Servicemen's 
Indemnity Act of 1951, except that members serving pursuant to section 962 of 
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the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, are entitled to coverage only 
for a period of 30 days after the termination of their active duty for training. 

Members of the National Guard in either militia or Federal service are entitled 
to the benefits under section 621 of the National Servicemen’s Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 as amended. These benefits do not accrue to members serving pursuant 
to section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 

Except for members of the National Guard serving in their militia status 
(determination by the Department of Labor) all persons participating in the pro 
gram are entitled to reemployment benefits. Versons serving pursuant to section 
262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, are entitled to 6 months 
assured tenure, except for cause, upon reinstatement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons that I raised the question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I ask the gentleman this question? You are 
also referring to service connection as far as that might apply 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are in the Federal service and the injury oc- 
curs in the Federal service, of course it will have a peacetime service 
connection. I doubt if it will have a wartime service connection 
because most of these benefits have passed now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FREEZING OF FU NDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then again, referring to some of the questions raised 
by my friend Mr. Flood, when he inquired whether you had asked the 
Attorney General about freezing some funds or not and whether you 
had the power to do it, I would suggest that history is replete with 
precedents for your action. I can recall Congress provided and I 
do not know whether Mr. Flood was here or not——funds for a 70- group 
Air Force and that increase was not made and those funds were frozen 
by the then President. 

I can also recall that this committee made available some rather 
considerable sums for research and development, particularly for the 
Air Force, sums which were frozen and sums which General LeMay 
told this committee the freezing thereof had set back our air researc h 
and development program 18 months from which this Nation could 
never recover. I think your answer was good, and history shows 
precedents for that administrative power. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, we talked about that when 
we got back to the Pentagon. 1 was certain that I had not asked 
the Attorney General for any opinion. I did have an opinion from 
my own legal counsel. 

If there is any point to it, I will look it up and put the facts in the 
record, In the interest of unification, and for other reasons, the Sec- 
retary of Defense is given quite some responsibility and authority, 
and I was under the impression it was sufficient to exercise a . 
in this case. I will correct. the record as to what I actually did, 
what I have said is not fully supported by the facts. I think that 1 
did the right thing independent of these other considerations. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR SAGE FUNDING 


Mr. Scrivner. This seems to be the day and age of surprises. I was 
surprised at General Ridgway’s surprise because I went back and 
looked over the hearings and verified my recollection that when he 
appeared before us he did say in so many words that the program was 
a unanimous decision. I was also surprised at the surprise of the 
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majority leader last summer when he expressed surprise that Congress 
had been bypassed in connection with SAGE, because SAGE had 
been discussed before this committee and we had provided the money 
for it. Of course, the first increments were not referred to as SAGE, 
and most of the discussion took place off the record because it was 
at that time probably one of the most highly secret undertakings we 
had before us. So certainly if this committee provided money for 
what we now call SAGE—and we referred to it in the early days 
under a dozen other designations—Congress was never bypassed. If 
it had been bypassed, they could never have gotten the money out of 
this committee for it. 

That was called to my mind in your discussion on page 5 of this 
semiautomatic ground environment system which we now give the 
short name of SAGE. 

It is important in our continental defense, because, if we do not 
have all of these electronic devices which this program will require, 
and much of which we have already appropriated money for, it is not 
going to do any good to have these radar sets even in mid-Canada, 
let alone the DEW line if we cannot get the information back to the 
centers where it can be used. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Wirson. I can say without reservation that, as far as the 
Air Force and the Department of Defense are concerned in dealing 
with the proper committees of Congress, we thought we had done it 
properly. We got tangled in interpretations of some technicalities 
under different laws, and as to whether we did or did not do what we 
had planned and represented we were going to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is we knew what the money was 
going for, and my recollection is that the Armed Services Legislative 
Committee also knew what it was going for in the public works pro- 
gram, but in view of the high degree of secrecy, it was not spelled out 
in their authorizing legislation. We knew it was there, but apparently 
<omebody else did not read the law the same way as we. Of course, 
being so highly secret, it was not possible at that time to spell it out 
in letters and in words of one or two syllables. 

Secretary Wutson. I think that I can tell the committee in a few 
words the essence of the problem, or the difference of opinion that 
exists. 

There is no question that we told the Congress what we had in mind 
to do and that there was proper authority for the money. The SAGE 
system requires the use of some existing communication facilities, and 
it contemplated making a fairly long-term commitment for the use of 
partly company-owned facilities to supplement our own, otherwise 
we would have to have a complete communications system of our own 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, last year Mr. Deane, who was 
acting chairman of the Air Force panel in the absence of Chairman 
Mahon, went into this program of SAGE from the beginning to the 
end, and while we saw that it was going to be tremendously costly, 
perhaps eventually $2 billion, and we saw also that after it was in 
operation it would probably cost better than $200 million a year to 
keep it in operation, and while we recognized that that was a rather 
large sum, I felt, and I am sure the rest of the committee felt, that no 
matter how we might regret the necessity of having to spend that 
much money to install and then operate it, it was something that we 
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just had to have, either that or we might as well junk all the far-flung 
radar stations, the Texas towers, and everything else and put them to 
sera 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner is stating the record correctly. I came 
to the committee, as you know, last year. I generally assumed that 
there was authority on the part of our committee to m: ake those appro- 
priations. I am in hopes that the Defense Department and those 
responsible can work out the problem so we certainly will be protected 
this year as we appropriate a continuation of funds for this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. My own personal feeling is that under the Constitu- 
tion, and under all general laws, this committee has the power to 
appropriate the money and the appropriation was in itself an author- 
ization. 

Mr. McNru. Just to clear up that point—— 

Mr. Deane. I would be interested in hearing from you. 

Mr. McNeu. I think in our interpretation Mr. Scrivner’s view is 
correct. You certainly had the right to make the appropriation. 
There was a question, because of other laws, as to the long-term con- 
tracts. In the President’s budget for fiscal year 1957, on page 568, 
there is language which I understand the General Counsel of the 
General Accounting Office feels will serve to clear up that point, and 
it is included in the bill. 

Mr. Fxoop. In what bill is that ? 

Mr. McNew. The bill before you and on page 568 of the President’s 
budget. It is in the Department of the Air Force language. 

Mr. Deane. That is a common practice, if Mr. Scrivner will yield, 
because we wrote in section 638 in the appropriation bill last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Clarifying language. The language is a limitation. 
Personally I did not think there | was any language necessary, because 
if you have the stuff, it has to be operated. T here mi: Ly be some tech- 
nicality there and someone might raise the question as to whether 
you can enter into a long-term contr: act and operate. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the matter came up I personally went over and talked 
to the Comptroller General about the whole business, and tried to 
approac ‘h it in a little broader way than just sparring between law yers. 

The real point is not that you people had not approved the mone y 
for a general activity, but whether we had a right to make a 10-year 
contract for services. We thought we had that right under another 
law which gave different departments of Government the right to 
make service contracts, but the question was raised that this was such 
an unusual contract, that it probably was not in contemplation at the 
time that law was passed, and therefore we were stretching it a little 
bit. I got the Comptroller General to agree that what we are doing 
now is legal, but that for fiscal year 1957 forward we would clear up 
the matter with the Congress at this session. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that even that was necessary. 

Secretary Witson. When the Comptroller General r aused the q jues- 
tion that the payment of the bills might not be legal, we got quite 
concerned as to whether we could go ahead. I got he to agree on 
what we would have to do until we could clear it up with the Coneress, 
and that he would approve the actions taken in the interim. 
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Mr. Scrivner. There was never any doubt in our minds that we 
had the full authority, knowing that each year you have to come up 
for funds for the payment of the terms of the contract, which is, in 
substance, a yearly renewable contract, plus the fact th: at we could not 
possibly appropr iate more money than enough to carry that operation 
on for 2 years anyway, because we are limited by the Constitution. 

Mr. McNett. Of course, in this case you had the problem of the con- 
tractor himself spending considerable sums for facilities and installa- 
tions that would have to be amortized from payments by the Govern- 
ment over a reasonable period of time. Unless there were some au- 
thority for the Government to make, let us say, a long-term lease, he 
was reluctant to go ahead, very naturally. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that. 

Mr. McNeiu. I am informed that the Comptroller General considers 
the language in the maintenance and operations appropriation section 
of the Air Force bill before you 

Mr. Sueprarp. Reflected on page 230. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the bill? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. Is adequate to take care of the situation. 

Mr. Fioop. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment. Mr. McNeil, the question that the 
gentlemen are addressing themselves to at the moment is covered on 
page 230 in our present bill, under the Air Force section. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the reference to page 568 ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That was in the President’s budget. 

Mr. McNeu.. The President’s budget document has the language of 


the bill and the table. That is page 568. 


Mr. Fioop. The President’s budget. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir; on your committee print, it is page 230. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner, you have the witness. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, if I could interrupt for a 
moment, we still may be in a little technical trouble over it, because 
I have a feeling that this whole budget, if it is handled as one, may be 
pretty late getting settled this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean ali of our appropriations in one bill, or 
just the military 4 

Secretary Witson. The military, including public works. What 
I am really talking about is that if we get it cleared up in April I am 
all right, but if we > clear it up in July I “will have a little more trouble 
with the contractors and the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps the best step is to immediately ask for per- 
mission to appear before the Armed Services Legislative Committee 
and clear it up, and possibly it could be done on the Consent Calendar. 

Secretary Witson. We do not think we ought to delay this impor- 
ti nt matter, for the security of the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be doing well to get this bill reported by the 
15th of May. 

Secretary Witson. I think I will have to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long it would take the Senate to operate after 
that, I do not know. 

Secretary Witson. If it is possible we ought to clear this one up 
as a special item, in the interest of the country. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Surprarp. Due to the general attitude of the committee, and 
specifically myself, on an issue of this type, Mr. Secretary, I am firmly 
of the belief that if I were in your position, with even a remote ques- 
tion in connection with it, I would immediately ask the legislative 
committee for clarifying language. I think that would be quite help- 
ful and procedurally correct, otherwise, implications of dissention are 
liable toemanate. Frankly, you have already been put on notice there 
are questions involved at the moment. 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If I may make the suggestion, with the utmost 
kindness, I think I would get that legislative enactment. 

Secretary Wixson. | appreciate that very much. We have been 
talking about it. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Besides that, this is not a curative, as I interpret it, 
and as the staff interprets it, even in our present bill. You will want 
to go on from there. 

Mr. Deane. Will you yield, Mr. Sheppard ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. Frankly, the time belongs to Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Deane. Unless the bill is brought out under a closed rule it 
could be stricken under a point of order. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The best thing to do is to go before the legislative 
committee. You should have no difliculty in selling them the neces- 
sity of the program. If you can sell them, it should not be much 
trouble to get it passed by the House, or probably on the unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. Frioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioov. The gentleman from Kansas probably has stated the 
fact with reference to what the reaction of the committee and Con- 
gress would be now that we are confronted with a fait accompli on 
an important matter. It is possible, however, that this might be 
examined for reasons separate and distinct from the value to defense. 
That is why only in the legislative committee could this be properly 
handled. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a matter of detail. So far as this 
committee is concerned it was not any surprise. We passed on it for 
at least 3 years, ever since this was first proposed. Maybe it is 4 years, 
but [am sure of 3 years, although until last year it was never public ly 
at any time referred to as S. AGE. It had‘a lot of other referenc es, 
many of them indirect, but we all knew what they were talking about. 

Mr. Davis. If the gentleman will yield, Mr. Riley and I “carried 
that thing around in our heads for 2 years, without any record ever 
being made on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. There was never any opportunity or occasion for very 
many people to be familiar with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was on your construction funds. 
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Secretary Wirson. There was considerable resecrch and develop- 
ment in this whole area ahead of the actual production and installa- 
tion of the equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been before this committee for at least 4 years, 
if not 5 eG 

Secretary Witson. But I sense I had better give the matter a good 
hard look and see if I cannot get it cleaned up in a completely proper 
manner, and do it promptly. Otherwise, I will be in trouble and the 
country will be in trouble, if we have to stop what is considered by the 
very top people in the business to be an exceedingly worthwhile defense 
measure. That is especially true since we are not going to be the 
aggressors in any war. So, unless we are mistaken, we quite likely will 
have to take the first blow if we are so unfortunate as to have a war, 
and the better our warning and defense system the better our position 
will be, certainly. 

Mr. Scrtvner. There has been no question in the minds of this com 
mittee about the necessity and need for it, not only the need but the 
urgency. 

MILITARY SITUATION IN JANUARY 1955 


Now, to go to another subject, just to get the record clear, because 
the minds of men sometimes forget: Mr. Eisenhower came in as 
President of the United States in January of 1953, and you came in 
as Secretary of Defense shortly after his inauguration. I do not 
remember what day you took your oath of office. Do you recall, 
at this time? 

Secretary Wirson. About a week later, about February 1, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1953. At that time we were already embroiled ™m the 
Korean war, is that not correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner Prior to that time there had already been some inci- 
dents and some disposition of our naval forces in the area of Formosa, 
is that not correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at that time and prior thereto we had already 
been giving a great deal of military aid to French Indochina. 

Secretary Witson. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that these three situations were already in being 
at the time Mr. Eisenhower became President and at the time you 
became Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 


RESERVE FORCES IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. One other point well raised by Mr. Flood was the 
statement relative to the use of some of our Reserve forces in time 
of civil defense. It was not in your statement, but some statement 
was presented to us at one time which stated that not only were we 
going to integrate, and quite properly, the Air National Guard into 
our continental defense by having some of those pilots on duty 24 
hours a day as part of their drill, but that also we were going to 
integrate some of our National Guard units into antiairer ‘aft bat- 
talions so that they, in turn, could have a partially active base to 
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which all members could repair as soon as a warning was given; 
and, other than that, if—and I say it is a possibility but not a “prob- 
ability—we were, subjected to a bomb raid, of course, one of the big- 
gest dangers, as I envision it, would be the panic which would 
result, the complete chaos and ‘disorder and the breakdown of law 
and order, and as I understand it, if there are not already made, 
plans, there are plans underway to make use of our organized Re- 
serve units in the National Guard in their local communities in 
order to maintain that law and order which we must have. 

Is that a still further use you referred to, without saying so in 
so many words ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


INCREASED COST OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I do want to stress just one point you made on page 
11, Mr. Secretary, namely that higher performance is almost al- 
ways associated with increased complexity and increased complex. 
ity usually means higher cost. I think you were just a little bit con- 
servative in your use of the words “usually means higher cost” 
because as we have looked at these presentations which come before 
us we find that without exception the newer articles cost us more, and 
probably would without the added complexity in view of the in- 
creased costs of both raw materials and labor. 

Do you know of any instances where a more complex article or 
more modern piece of equipment has cost us less ? 

Secretary Wirson. Not the equipment itself, in very many cases. 
Sometimes the oper ation of the equipment costs less. 

Mr. Scrivner. The price does come down, of course. For instance, 
the first copies of the B-47 and the first copies of our B-52 ran into 
figures going up between $15 million and $20 million. The B-36 cost 
at least seven times as much when first built as the last B-36 that came 
off the line. That would be expected, as you increase production and 
know-how in your plants. 

Secretary Winson. That is true. Also, we are not taking the im- 
provements as a reduction in cost; we are taking them as an increase 
in military strength. If you take our B-47’s, for instance, and com- 
pare them with the B-29’s, the B-47 only has a crew of 3 men, when 
the B-29 had 11 men. The speed, altitude, range, and so forth are 
involved. It is a very much improved device. If we were willing 
to take the number of B-47’s that could do the same job, for example, 
of a wing of 45 B-29’s, we could save money. But we don’t do that. 
We buy 45 B-47’s to replace the 45 B-29’s and get a very great increase 
in combat power. 

That is just like it is in the business world. When you pay more 
for a new machine but it produces three times as much, you come out 
ahead. We are taking the improvement in increased striking power 
and military strength. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. One other matter, Mr. Secretary, there has been some 
discussion about the matter of negotiated contracts as contrasted with 
advertised bids. The statement has been made to us that one of our 
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shortages is in scientific manpower. Of course, we have been told that 
Russia is training more scientists, but my own reaction is that while 
they have greater numbers, possibly, I doubt if they can do as well 
as our scientists do, because they will be told exactly what projects 
they can work upon, and if their answers do not agree with some top 
Communist bureaucrat above them they are apt to be liquidated. That 
is not true in our country, thank goodness. Our scientists are still 
free agents and can change their jobs almost any time they want if 
they are not in the military service. 

While they may have more, I am firmly convinced that the quality 
of our scientists, having that freedom of choice and freedom of 
thought, and greater initiative will bring about better results. 

The point I want to make is that we still do not have any surplus 
of scientific brains, and that being true we must conserve all of the 
scientific effort that we can. Now, suppose we were bringing out or 
that the Defense Department proposed to bring out a very complicated 
piece of equipment. Let us say offhand it related to some electronics 
measure. If you were to set up a schedule of requirements, and then 
would ask for bids, what would happen? Say, for instance, that nine 
concerns were in the field and were interested in bidding on that par- 
ticular project. What would happen so far as our scientific manpower 
is concerned? Would the scientists in all those concerns not be work- 
ing on the same program ? 

Secretary Witson. It would depend on where it orginated. If it 
were a development project it might be in the services themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about a new one. 

Secretary Witson. I am not very clear as to what stage of the de- 
velopment cycle this project is supposed to be in. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the very outset. The reason thet 
I raised the question is that there was one concern which, much to my 
surprise, did not show any interest in some of our developments. [ 
made the blunt inquiry: “Why are you not in this picture?” They 
said : 

“We would like to be, but we cannot afford it, because if we do this 
under this advertised bid, if we get the bid it is all right, but if we 
do not get the bid we have wasted the best brains of many of our 
best men for 6, 7, 8, or 9 months, and it is completely gone and it is 
irretrievable.” 

If that is true in one case and you had, as I said a moment ago, 
something like that with 9 concerns that might want to bid on it, 
and only 1 concern can get the bid, have you not, by so doing, wasted 
the scientific effort of 8 of the concerns? 

Secretary Wiison. The hypothetical case you state could be irue. 
Usually it does not quite work that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would work that that way if you had to put every- 
thing out on bid, would it not ? 

Secretary Witson. The chances are that nine people would not have 
enough imagination or whatever qualifications are needed to try it. 
Maybe only three would try it, the best qualified ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it were only 3, you have wasted the scientific brains 
of 2 of them, have you not ? 

Secretary Wison. It would seem you had, but it is not as complete 
a waste as you might think. In the process of doing that, as they go 
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over the bid, they improve their knowledge and understanding. Der 
haps on the next one to come along they would get the job. It is no 
different, except that it is in another area, from the situation of the 
ordinary construction contractors. They are all familiar with this 
problem. Three or four will bid on a job, and only one gets it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, your construction contracts are not tak- 
ing in the research end of it. 

Secretary Witson. But that is part of the cost of doing business, 
just the same as it is in the construction field. Ssomebody has to pay 
the people who do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have any particular shortage or limita- 
tion on the number of construction men. 

Secretary Witson. The point you make is a very good one. We 
try to recognize that problem in our business to some degree. In 
many cases-there are only a few people who have the particular scien- 
tists and engineers and the organization to take on one of these 
research projects. The field is limited. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just enhances the force of my argument, then. 

Secretary Wixtson. That is right. We placed a good many of our 
research and development contracts with colleges and places like 
that, where they happened to have the qualified men. 


EFFICIENCY OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. One final comment. You are no longer associated 
with General Motors, although I am sure you still have a great inter- 
est in their welfare. I am not a stockholder of General Motors, 
General Motors has never done anything for me that I know of. 

But in all fairness, when some of these things come up, after a lot 
of criticism has been leveled, when something good arises I think it 
should also be mentioned. 

I had occasion, much to my surprise—and it was unsolicited—to 
be discussing the F-84, which has been made by the Buick-Oldsmobile 
plant in Kansas City, Kans., at the same time they were being made 
by the Republic Corp. on Long Island. I found that the men in the 
Air Force much preferred to fly the plane that was made at BOP in 
Kansas City, Kans., rather than the identical one made at Republic, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Mitter. Was that because it was in Kansas? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Just because it was a better operating plane 
and they liked it better. 

Then a further unsolicited remark was made that whenever it 
was possible for them to get them, they made a specific request for 
the Buick-made jet engines over the others, because those engines 
gave them better performance. 

I am charging nothing for the plug, but I just thought credit 
ought to be given where credit is due. 

Secretary Witson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I understand why that 
18. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it? Should I charge for the plug? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I was under the impression, Mr. Scrivner, we would 
keep personal and political concepts out of the hearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not say anything personal or political. 
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Secretary Witson. This does not apply only to General Motors, but 
also to other corporations organized on the same basis. They try to 
get their tools right and their specifications right and the inspection 
and control of their products properly pl: ined, so that whatever they 
produce, after they get through this initial stage, is of good quality. 
They cannot operate, the way those plants are set up to operate, on any 
other basis. They do not make a few good and a few bad; they are 
all good or all bad. Once you find out the troubles and get them 
corrected, then all your product is excellent. 

The concerns—and I do not mean to limit it to General Motors— 
in the automotive industry are accustomed to this annual model-change 
business, which is quite a lead-time planning operation. They are 
used to planning carefully and checking up on all the parts and get- 
ting the entire manufacturing process coordinated, because if they do 
not, when they try to change from the old model to the new, they 
have an awful time. 

An historical example in the business of what happens when it 1s not 
worked out very well is the Ford Motor Car Co. changeover from the 
model T to the model A. They were out of production for 11 months. 
It put them so far behind in the business that they had a tough time 
up until recently. That was because thev had made the model 'T so 
long it had gotten to be the one big over ation of the concern, and they 
were not organized for this model-changing business which requires 
controlling the quality of new parts and scheduling production with 
relation to time. 

So it is an interesting technique. The big corporations are not only 
one of our important national assets in time of emergency: they also 
contribute to our high standard of living in peacetime. If we should 
ever get into another war, it is going to be the industrial power of our 
country that will finally lead to victory again. 

Mr. Sc RIVNER. It was that industrial capacity which was a great 
factor in making it possible for our fighting forces to win World 
War IT for us, was it not? 

Secretary Wrison. Most people think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WILson. Do not make me homesick, you know. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been quite courteous and patient with us. 

Secretary Wirson. I might add that last fall my old friends were 
having an executive conference, which they do once a year, and a 
couple of them happened to come through Washington on their way 
to White Sulphur Springs. I said: 

“Remember me to my old friends. and you can tell them, if you like, 
from where I sit now that old job of being president of General 
Motors looks like a lead-pipe cinch.” 

Mr. Minter. I think Dewey Short made a speech to that effect when 
vou first took office. 

Mr. Suepnerp. Mr. Ford. 


FRINGE BENEFITS AND IMPROVEMENT OF MORALE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, last week I was reading the second in- 
stallment of General Ridgway’s article. By direction and indirection 
he stated that you and the Department under you were very devoid of 
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any consideration of the so-called fringe benefits for military per- 
sonnel. 

It is my impression that that was a very unjust and unfair criti- 
cism. It is my recollection that in the 3 years you have been before 
this committee you and the civilians under your jurisdiction have 
repeatedly and ‘vigorously urged the restoration of those various 
fringe benefits. As I understand, there are better and more de »pend- 
ent housing overseas and within the United States, better pay, im- 
proved reenlistment bonuses, adequate PX’s and commissaries, de- 
pe andent medical care, and so forth. 

‘arlier today you indicated you took office on or about February 1, 
1953. It has been called to my attention that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in a paper submitted as of February 20, 1953, made a number of 
recommendations for the improvement of military personnel morale 
and the restoration of fringe benefits. 

I have in my hand a copy of this paper from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. On page 3 of this paper there is a recommendation made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The paper, incidentally, is signed by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staif. This para- 
raph is included in the paper, and I quote: 

As a first step toward the resolution of this problem the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommend that you propose the appointment by the Armed Forces Volicy 
Council of an ad hoc committee consisting of the personnel chiefs of the military 
services monitored by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel and assisted by the Director of the Office of Public Information, OSD, 
to submit appropriate recommendations on the subject. 

Was such an ad hoc committee set up ? 

Secretary Witson. Surely. 


Mr. Forp. For the record could you tell us when, who was ap- 
ay tas. and anything else pertinent to this recommendation ? 

Secretary Wixtson. I would be glad to put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 20, 1953. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. 

Subject: The future of the military services as a career that will attract capable 
personnel. 

1. During the course of the past several years, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
become increasingly concerned about the growing lack of confidence among Armed 
Forces personnel in the military service as a worthwhile and respected career. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are particularly concerned, however, as to the implica- 
tions of this situation as they affect the future of the military services as a 
career that will attract and hold capable officers, warrant officers, and noncom- 
missioned officers. 

2. This concern stems from discussions, observations, and impressions gained 
on visits to military installations, both in the United States and overseas, 
and from mail and reports received from various reprsentatives of the military 
services. A brief discussion of some of the factors which have brought about 
this problem, together with some thoughts concerning an approach to its resolu- 
tion follow. 

3. The priinary reason for this growing lack of confidence in the military serv- 
ices as a career, stems from the feeling that the Government has broken contract 
with military personnel and has changed the rules in the middle of the game. 
Military personnel feel that the Government should keep its part of the contract 
and abide by the rules with the same degree of conscientiousness as it demands 
from them. ‘To support this contention, military personnel point to the Van 
Zandt amendment, which denies retirement benefits except when personnel are 
forced out of the service with the stigma of nonselection; the Davis amendment, 
the immediate result of which is to deny earned promotions to thousands of 
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junior officers and to require the reduction of many others to the next lower 
grade; the reduction of weight allowances in shipping of household effects for 
officers, particularly when they have moved their household goods Overseas and 
suddenly find that part of their shipping allowances to return them to the 
United States has been withdrawn; and, the gradual whittling away of fringe 
benefits such as commissary and exchange privileges and medical and dental 
eare for dependents. Additional factors which have contributed to the reduced 
attractiveness of the military services as a career are the inequities between 
the benefits provided to survivors of Regular and Reserve personnel: the 
progressive lowering of the standard of living of officer personnel; the increas- 
ingly frequent periods of family separation due to lack of dependent housing in 
overseas areas; and the tendency to diminish the distinction between officers 
and enlisted personnel, with resultant lack of incentive for advancement to 
higher rank and its added responsibilities. 

4. Aside from the material causes which have reduced the attractiveness of 
the miiltary services as a career, the habitual slurring of the officer corps by 
some members of the Congress and some elements of the press, together with 
the trend towards legislation by rider, have served to aggravate this serious 
situation. 

5. Various combinations of the foregoing factors have unquestionably raised 
doubts in the minds of capable young men as to the long-term desirability of a 
military career. As a result, we have been unable to attract and hold as many 
high-tvpe career officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers as are 
needed to maintain the high standards of our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. In other words, it is in the field of obtaining young officers, warrant 
officers, and noncommissioned officers who wish to make the military profession 
their career that the implications of this situation are most serious. As an 
indication of the seriousness of this situation, in the Army alone, 36 percent of 
all ROTC students tendered appointments in the Regular Army, during the period 
1949-42, declined; the percentage of resignations from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy has increased from 5.4 percent in 1950 to 11.9 percent in 1952: 
and, the reenlistment rate has dropped from about 60 percent at the start of 
World War II to 6.1 percent in December 1952. 

6. In short, the current situation invites and encourages mediocrity in the di- 
rection and management of our Armed Forces, which the Nation can ill afford. 
Analyzed in the light of the fact that the larger function of our great national 
budget is now administered by uniformed officers, in whose hands actually repose 
the key responsibilities for calenlating vast material requirements and for 
supervising the expendture of great sums of money, the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel 
that the Nation cannot afford to be content with anything short of the highest 
caliber personnel for our Armed Forces. To discourage the development of a high 
quality corps of officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers by dimin- 
ishing the attractiveness of such service must ultimately prove to he short- 
sighted economy with unfavorable reflections not only upon the quality of our 
defense, but upon the hushanding of our national treasure as well. 

7. Although constructive remedial action is certainly indicated. many of us 
are too prone to conclude that all of the factors which have contributed to the 
unattractiveness of military service as a career require legislative action—and, 
hence, are generally outside the control of the military. Concerning unfair and 
malicious attacks made upon the military services, there is the tendency to ac- 
cept this criticism without any attempt to keep the record straight. In some 
respects this attitude is nnderstandable, in that it probably stems from the in- 
herent discipline of the uniformed officer and his recognition of the principle 
of the supremacy of civilian control. 

8. The Joint Chiefs of Staff feo], however. that much can he done to counteract 
this worsening situation. and that it is our duty and responsibility to take cor- 
rective action as needed. Furthermore, we feel that corrective action can be 
taken without violating either the letter or the spirit of the nrincinvle of civilian 
control. In general, if we sre to he snecessful in this all-imnortant task of 
raising the prestige of the military services, we must insure that the eombined 
efforts of the civilian and military personnel of the Denartment of Defense sre 
harnessed and directed toward that common goal. In this connection, the Toint 
Chiefs of Staff feel that the lead in seeking desired corrections must he taken hy 
the civilian element of the militarv departments. Pleading of the case hy the 
uniformed contingent alone would be subject to discount—and even challenge— 
on the grounds of partisanship. 
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9. It is imperative that we initiate action immediately with a view to develop- 
ing the best possible data on this career problem so as to be able to bring 
before the Congress and the people the serious situation which exists in the 
military services today, together with well-thought-out recommendations for 
correcting same. 

10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would like to point out, however, that this whole 
project should be approached with full recognition of the fact that corrective 
action will not be forthcoming if our efforts are directed only to a defensive type 
of operation. In other words, emphasis should be placed on seeking out com- 
pensating benefits which will reclaim for the military those losses which have 
reduced the attractiveness of the service as a career, rather than on trying to 
hold on to what we have left. 

11. As a first step toward the resolution of this problem, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommend that you propose the appointment by the Armed Forces Policy 
Council of an ad hoc committee, consisting of the personnel chiefs of the mili- 
tary services, monitored by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower and 
personnel), and assisted by the Director of the Office of Public Information, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, to submit appropriate recommendations on the 
subject. 

12. Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that you propose for approval! 
of the Armed Forces Policy Council the following terms of reference for the 
above-mentioned ad hoc committee: 

(a) To undertake an all-out research effort, designed to point up those factors, 
both materialistic and otherwise, which have served to reduce the attractiveness 
of the military services as a career. 

(b) To recommend ways and means to counter those factors indicated in (@) 
above. 

(c) To indicate which of the recommendations for corrective action (1) can 
be handled internally by the Department of Defense; (2) require legislation; 
or (3) have particular implications with regard to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) To determine those recommendations for corrective action which can be 
adapted to a public information program, together with recommendations con- 
cerning the implementing media (press, periodicals, radio, film, television, ad- 


dresses by senior military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense). 
(e) To formulate an appropriate legislative program to include drafts of legis- 
lation required, together with a schedule for submitting same to the Congress. 
(f) To develop complete brochures on all recommendations requiring legisla- 
tion. These brochures will serve as a basis for testimony by civilian and mili- 
tary personnel appearing before committees of Congress. 
For the Joint Chiefs of Staff : 


(Signed) Omar N. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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OctTosBeR 30, 1953 
Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 


Subject: Final Report—Ad Hoc Committee on the Future of Military Service 
as a Career that will Attract and Retain Capable Career Personnel. 


1. BACKGROUND 


On February 20, 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded a memorandum to 
the Secretary of loefense stating that they had become increasingly cuncerned 
about the growing .ack of confidence among Armed Forces personnel in military 
service as a worthwhile and respected career. They were particularly con- 
cerned over implications of this situation as they would affect the future pro- 
ficiency of the military services. 

On April 80 this same concern was expressed by the President in his message 
to the Congress (iteorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953). The President affirmed 
he had directed the Secretary of Defense to study the problem. 

Responsive to these requirements, Rear Adm. J. P. Womble, Jr., USN, Maj. 
Gen. R. N. Young, USA, Rear Adm. M. E. Arnold, USN, Maj. Gen. M. J. Lee, 
USAF, and Brig. Gen. N. H. Nelson, USMC, were appointed as a committee to 
study the problem and recommend corrective action, as required. An interim 
report of progress was submitted on July 16, 1953, and work continued. This 
constitutes the final report of the committee. 


2. DELINEATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Publicity which attended work of the committee generated hundreds of letters 
from active and retired military personnel as well as from the general public. 
The committee examined these letters, together with voluminous evidence pro- 
cured from the military departments, and concluded that military service as a 
career that will attract and hold capable and ambitious personnel had de- 
teriorated alarmingly in comparison with other fields of skilled endeavor. 

It must be clearly established that this report deals with professional career 
officers (including long-term reserve officers) and noncommissioned officers of 
the regular forces. This is the “hard core’ which ultimately determines the 
military virtue of our Armed Forces. So long as the unstable international 
political situation requires some form of military service from virtually every 
eligible young man in this country; there will be no dearth of numbers, who, 
for personal advantage temporarily desire to affiliate themselves with this hard 
core. Such persons were excluded from this study. 

The problem was thus resolved to be: Why has military service lost much 
of its attractiveness as a lifetime career for inherently capable personnel and 
what corrective measures are necessary? 


3. DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBLE FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) World commitments and the national attitude 

(1) World commitments have burdened personnel with instability and ab- 
normal hardship.—The attainment of a satisfactory defense posture against 
the unrelenting advance of communism has necessitated the continued mainte- 
naiice of our Armed Forces at an unprecedented peacetime size. 

It has been necessary to deploy a major portion of these forces throughout 
many areas of the world varying widely in climatic and general living condi- 
tions. The continuing necessity to provide personnel support for these oversea 
forces, and to insure maintenance of their combat effectiveness by means of 
rotation, has burdened career personnel with instability and abnormal hard- 
ship. The continuing practice of stationing large forces in oversea areas with- 
out family living accommodations has brought about increasingly frequent 
periods of lengthy family separations. These disruptions of family life have 
appreciably increased living costs, multiplied personal problems, strained marital 
relations, and, in many instances, destroyed families. There are not sufficient 
numbers of men who will willingly accept a career which prohibits or destroys 
norma! family life. 

(2) Public respect for constituted authority has declined.—There is ample 
evidence of a lack of understanding on the part of the people concerning the 
necessity for implementing our present national military policy. It appears 
that a portion of this unfavorable attitude stems from the recent conduct of 
hostilities in Korea. Certainly these hostilities were conducted without the 
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degree of public support afforded to two preceding worldwide conflicts. Con 
tinued operation of selective service is equally distasteful. Until the public is 
made to understand and accept a public respousibility of military service, the 
situation is not likely to improve. 

There exists an unwholesome amount of irresponsible criticism of the imple 
mentation of our national military policies. The more vociferous of critics 
aim their slanderous attacks at our military leaders whom they refer to deroga- 
torily, collectively, and repeatedly as the brass. More recently the brass has 
been extended to connote all career military officers as a class. 

The committee cautions that the continued degradation of career military 
officers, as a class, can eventually do irreparable damage to our ability to 
aitract and retain capable personnel. Able and conscientious men will not 
indefinitely continue in a profession dishonored by public criticism. 

(0) Military authority and leadership has declined 

(Tl:e following subjects affect the respective services in varying degrees) : 

(1) There has been a dilution of military authoriiy and leadership.—tThe 
tremendous increase in inexperienced personnel within our Armed Forces sub 
sequent to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea resulted in a dilution of career 
experienced authority and leadership. This dilution has been further accentu 
ated by losses of experienced personnel who no longer find military service 
attractive and satisfying career. Unless this trend can be reversed, the in 
evituble result must be mediocrity in the conduct of military affairs. 

(2) The dilution of authority and leadership led to reduced distinction be 
tween ranks.—The dilution of experienced personnel necessitated increasingly 
centralized authority and control. Cotmmissioned and noncommissioned com- 
mand authority and consequently prestige were diminished accordingly. The 
trend has been toward oversupervision. Personnel are no longer inclined to 
accept responsibilities commensurate with their rank primarily hecause they 
lack authority to adequately and fully discharge these responsibilities. 

Service leaders must accept full responsibility for yielding to popular and 
political pressure to adopt policies which served to further diminish the dis- 
tinction between ranks. Certain postwar reforms, designed primarily to force 
officers and enlisted men into a common social pattern, served only to reduce 
pride in service, inhibit effective discipline, reduce incentive, and ultimately 
encourage personnel to leave the service. 

(3) Discipline requires emphasis if military s to be reestablished.—The com- 
mittee unanimously concludes that professional standards have been permitted 
to deteriorate through lack of effective disciplinary control. The adoption of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, with its unwieldly legal procedure, has 
made the effective administration of military discipline within the Armed Forces 
more difficult. An officer’s word is no longer recognized as his bond. Forth- 
right determination to correct these conditions is essential if the integrity of 
military leaders is to be reestablished in the opinon of the public, thus enhanc 
ing the profession of arms. 

(4) Hsprit has been inhibited to the detriment of effective leadership.—The 
continuous influx and egress of personnel in the Armed Forces is conducive to 
adoption of personnel policies which deal with individuals on a mass-production 
basis. Such procedures may produce dollar economy, but assuredly destroy unit 
and individual identity and with it, esprit. Collective pride in organization and 
mission can come about only when it is possible for all individuals to perma- 
nently identify themselves with a particular mission and military organization. 
Frequent reassignment and excessive interchange of command inhibit this 
identification. Too frequently, an attempt has been made to restore the damage 
thus done by the hasty adoption of individual morale-stimulating panaceas. 
More fundamental corrective measures are essential. 

(5) Technocracy has been overemphasized to the detriment of command 
ability—The services must overcome the dilution of military authority and 
leadership by adjusting promotion criteria. A premium must be placed on 
command and leadership abilities. Accompanying an increase in technocrac) 
within the services, there has been an ever-increasing demand for technical abili 
ties. As a result, many now achieve promotion to responsible positions never 
placing themselves in a situation where their leadership and command abilities 
are tested. It must be clearly established that military command and technical 
astuteness are two separate and distinct fields of endeavor. Both are essential 
but career personnel must be reassured that leadership ability will be recognized 
in promotion procedures. 
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(6) A reduction of professional standards makes military service less attrac- 
tive.—The committee counsels that a further lowering of professional standards 
will not serve to lend attractiveness to a military career. On the contrary, 
resultant mediocrity will engender further dissatisfaction thus encouraging 
others to leave the service. Inadequate national preparedness will assuredly 
result. 

The military departments must adopt policies to restore the prestige and 
authority of officers and noncommissioned officers by increasing their authority 
and responsibility, demoting the incompetents, eliminating oversupervision, and 
placing a premium on leadehship and command abilities. 

Those who betray their trust, are incompetent, or bring discredit on military 
service, must be ruthlessly eliminated. 


(c) Increased competition with industry for good men 


(1) Take-home pay has not kept pace with the cost of living.—It is a matter 
of major concern that career military personnel can no longer cope with the 
increased costs of living. Relief is essential. Civilian employment is at an 
all-time high and pay is lucrative, particularly for the skills taught within the 
services. 

Increases in service pay have neither approximated the increase in the cost 
of living nor increases afforded organized labor or even increases afforded 
civilian public servants. At the same time, there has been an alarming de- 
crease in compensatory benefits. The result of these two trends has been to 
place military personnel in the incompatible position of being unable to live even 
modestly and adequately provide for their families. 

The committee concludes that unless career service personnel are assured 
of suffivient take-home pay and compensatory benefits, to enable them to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of living and propertly provide for their families, 
they will neither adopt nor continue in the Armed Forces as a career, regardless 
of the strength of any other motives. 

The committee recognizes the enormity of the problem facing the current 
administration in attempting to stem the rise of public debt and balance the 
rational hudget. Despite these obstacles, the committee urges that the present 
administration provide some relief by increasing service pay. The committee 
is convinced such action would do much to stem the resent tendency to leave 
military service for the more lucrative pay in private industry. 

(2) Traditional compensatory bencfits have been emasculated.—It is impos- 
sible to access in terms of dollars the morale value of compensatory benefits. 
The committee forthrightly urges the abandonment of the present policy of 
reducing compensatory benefits traditionally utilized by the services to supple- 
ment take-home pay. Pressure groups of business interests have emasulated 
many of these benefits. They have been the continuous targets of congressional 
economy attacks. They have been exploited by the services themselves to 
provide nonappropriated funds for morale and welfare activities. First things 
must come first. These benefits must be restored in full and complete effective- 
ness as an adjunct to service pay. This is a cheap budgetary price to pay and 
an ahsolute minimum essential if sufficient career personnel are to be retained 
within the services. 

(3) Retirement must be made more attractive.—The past 20 years have seen 
a remarkable advancement in the retirement plans of industry. The advantage 
previously enjoyed by the military in this area has rapidly disappeared. Retired 
personnel must be more adequately recompensed for a lifetime devoted to the 
preservation of our way of life. The present economic situation of many of our 
retired service personnel reflects discredit on our Government. The committee 
concludes retired personnel must participate in any pay readjustments afforded 
the military services. 

(4) Insufficient provision for families.—The committee is convinced that, to 
date, sufficient effort has not been expended to secure adequate provision for 
families. Inadequate housing and exorbitant rents can and must be corrected. 
Additional provision must be made for the education of children. Additional 
means must be provided whereby career military personnel may more ade- 
quately provide for their families in the event of their death or disablement. 
All of these actions are essential if the services are to compete with civilian indus- 
try for capable personnel. 

(5) Inducements to leave the service.—Attractiveness of a service career must 
outweigh inducements to leave the service. We must acknowledge the great savy- 
ings involved in continuous service by providing most of the benefits afforded 
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to personnel on separation from the service. These appear to be little justification 
for denying to the veteran who voluntarily separates himself from the service. 
At present, personnel must forego thousands of dollars in benefits to remain 
in service. 

(6) The armed services must be able to compete with industry.—The advent 
of modern weapons in our Armed Forces has brought about an increasing tech- 
nocracy accompanied by an overwhelming demand for skilled technicians in 
all trades. Because of our inability to hold career personnel in highly technical 
positions, the Armed Forces are forced to give costly training to thousands of 
personnel who immediately leave the service for the more lucrative awards 
available in industry. One of the greatest savings to be made in our national- 
defense efforts lies in enhancing the ability of the Armed Forces to compete 
with industry to retain highly skilled technical personnel. The committee there- 
fore contends that no additional cost is involved in additional recompense for 
career personnel since, over a period of time, such costs are more than offset 
by decreased costs of training, recruitment, and separation. 


(d) Positive danger exists that budgetary considerations transcend combat 
effectiveness 

(1) Large forces at low costs are not enough.—The enormous cost inherent in 
the maintenance of defense forces of an adequate size has resulted in an alarming 
drain on our national treasure. The committee therefore recognizes that fore- 
most consideration must be given to securing the maximum defense per dollar 
cost. 

However, the committee admonishes that the adequacy of our national defense 
posture lies not alone in maintaining the largest possible number of people 
under arms at lowest possible dollar cost, but equally in the military virtue 
of those Armed Forces as exemplified by the professional competency, esprit and 
training of their career personnel—that is the combat effectiveness which must 
be achieved at whatever cost. There must be a hard core of expert career per- 
sonnel capable of rapid expansion in the event of total mobilization. 

The committee conciudes that in furtherance of cost consciousness there 
exists positive danger that budgetary considerations will be permitted to tran- 
scend the attainment of this combat effectiveness. The Korean emergency proved 
conclusively the inadvisability of such policies. 

(2) Fiscal decisions must be made by those responsible for military effective- 
ness.—Costs incident to the pay and maintenance of personnel loom large in the 
national military budget. Such items are easily identifiable and readily present 
themselves as targets for hasty ill-considered reductions. There has been a 
tendency for fiscal decisions to be taken without due regard to their impact on 
personnel and combat effectiveness. Preparedness is measured in numbers of 
ships, planes, tanks, guns—and people. The committee notes with alarm that 
many such decisions are made within the military departments based on recom- 
mendations of junior civilian advisors and from without the military depart- 
ments by committees, bureaus, and agencies, none of whom are charged with the 
military defense of our Nation, or capable of evaluating our combat effectiveness. 
The committee concludes such decisions must be more carefully supervised 
and examined by senior civilian and military leaders. In the event fiscal decisions 
affecting personnel are made from without the military departments, some system 
must be devised to insure the responsible agency accepts full responsibility for 
the ensuing results. 

The committee counsels that a continued failure to judiciously apply budgetary 
reductions affecting personnel will ultimately dissipate the military virtue of our 
Armed Forces as represented in our career military personnel. It is exceedingly 
important that responsibility for such an event be sufficiently determined in 
advance. 

(For itemized problems and recommended actions, see appendix I.) 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


(a) The committee concurs in the appraisal of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
military service has lost much of its attractiveness as a career. 

(b) Unless the present trend of career personnel leaving the service can be 
reversed, most serious consequences to the national defense effort will result. 

(c) Responsibility for the present state of affairs must be shared between the 
military departments, Congress, and many other governmental bureaus and 
agencies. 


73177—56 17 
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(d) Corrective measures are entirely within national capabilities, but require 
the support of the President and Congress. 

(e) Alternatives involving a substantial extension of the compulsory active 
service period or a lesser degree of combat effectiveness are unacceptable since 
they will assuredly result in inadequate national military preparedness. 


5. RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) That the recommendations contained in this report and appendix I be 
approved for implementation without delay. 

(b) That responsibility for implementing action be assigned as indicated in 
appendix I. 

(c) That the final report of the committee be approved and forwarded to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(d) That, since the implementation of the detailed recommendations of this 
report will require nationwide support, upon approval, it be released for pub- 
lication in its entirety. 

(e) That the committee be continued in an advisory capacity to insure neces- 
sary corrective action. 


For the Committee : 

J. P. WomMBLE, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Chairman. 

Secretary Wirson. I might say that that particular statement in the 
general’s article I consider to be below the belt. 

Mr. Forp. From the facts I have seen it was most unfair criticism. 

Secretary Wixson. Actually, I have personally taken the initiative 
in this business. My record in industry speaks for itself along that 
line, and I do not think any differently now than I did then. I do 
not have the slightest idea what led the general to say what he did. 
The controversy over military policy, and so forth, I can, perhaps, 
understand. I am afraid that he was not quite used to a mild-man- 
nered easy-going civilian questioning a four-star general on the facts 
of a problem. I think sometimes when I did not happen to agree 
with him, he thought I did not understand him, but that was not so. 

This complaint I cannot account for. It is going out of the way 
to quarrel. If he wants to quarrel with me that is all right; that is 
his business. I have no quarrel with him. 

Mr. Forp. As I indicated, Mr. Secretary, I was shocked by those 
inferences, both direct and otherwise, which were included in that 
article. 

Secretary Witson. I happened to be talking to Dr. Hannah, who 
was formerly the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel 
and who knows all about this problem and he said: “That is just a 
terrible error and misstatement.” 

I think the whole business is unfortunate. It is not going to 
bother me, but the general had a wonderful record in a military 
sense. I think he is going to mark himself down with the people 
with this kind of stuff. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I have asked that certain material be 
prepared for my use subsequently, which indicates all of the requests 
which the Department, under your jurisdiction, has made to the Con- 
gress involving fringe benefits, and the success or the accomplish- 
ments which have been made since you have been in office. I intend 
to have them available at the proper time, because I think this was 
a very unfortunate condemnation, when the facts are to the contrary. 

Secretary Witson. We have a couple of proposals before the Con- 
gress right now that I am anxious to get on through. That is the 
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straightening out of the survivor benefits, in fairness to the Regular 
officers, and medical care of dependents. We have a rough estimate 
of $200 million as the cost of that legislation. We are very anxious 
that it be passed. We were very disappointed that it did not get 
through the Senate last year. One bill, at least, got through the House. 

I am sure it is not only fair and right for the people involved, 
but it is greatly in the interest of the country. As I said a while 
ago, this problem of making military service more attractive as a 
career is a terrifically important thing to our country. I would ap- 
preciate the help of any of you in getting this thing through and get- 
ting it cleared up. 

Mr. Forp. Just for the benefit of the record, could we have put on 
the record all the things that you did to carry out this recommendation 
of the Chiefs of Staff, as expressed in this paper by General Bradley ? 
Please supply whatever is necessary to paint the proper picture. 

(The information is as follows :) 


















FRINGE BENEFITS WHICH HAVE BEEN REDUCED OR RESTRICTED IN RECENT YEARS 
TOGETHER WITH CURRENT STATUS To EFFECT RESTORATION THEREOF 






STATUS 


DOD-sponsored survivors benefits 
bill (H. R. 7089) passed House July 13, 
1955. Revised bill submitted to Senate 
Finance Committee on December 27, 
1955 (84-115). 
Inadequate dependent medical and DOD-sponsored medical care bill 
dental care. (H. R. 7994) now in House Armed 
Services Committee. Subcommittee 
hearings now in progress. 
Commissary operations. As result of congressional committee 
recommendations, the armed services 
commissary store regulations of 1949 
set forth restrictive criteria for opera- 
tion of commissary stores. In addi- 
tion, by Public Law 179, 82d Congress 
(Military Appropriations Act), a sur- 
charge was imposed on sales to individ- 
uals to recover certain operating costs. 
Public Law 179, 83d Congress, re- 
quired certification of commissaries by 
Secretary of Defense. Removal of sur- 
charge and leniency in application of 
criteria is desirable. 






ITEM 









Inadequate survivor benefits. 

















Maximum weight limitations for Weight restrictions imposed by re 
movement of household goods. cent appropriations acts have been 





eased but unrealistic restrictions are 
still perpetuated. DOD is preparing 
legislative proposal to obviate the neces- 
sity for rider legislation in this area. 
Inadequate family housing. Construction of family housing at 
military bases, Zone of Interior and 
overseas, has proceeded within budget- 
ary limitations, as has Capehart hous- 
ing, to supplement onbase construction. 
DOD is supporting extension and liber 
alization of Capehart housing, and is 
aggressively promoting several new 
plans for financing overseas housing 
from other than appropriated dollar 
funds. Some progress has been made 
through various specific programs— 
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FRINGE BENEFITS WHICH HAVE BEEN REDUCED OR RESTRICTED IN RECENT YEARS 
TOGETHER WITH CURRENT Status To Errecr RESTORATION THEREOF—Continued 


ITEM 


Quarters allowance for occupancy of 
substandard quarters. 


Inadequate provision for dependent 
education. 


Inadequate pay base and incentive 
hazardous duty pay. 


Inadequate provision for cost of 
travel. 


Restriction of voluntary retirements. 


Off-duty education tuition payments. 


Savings from PX and ship stores. 





STATUS 


Wherry, rental guaranty, Capehart, sur- 
plus commodity, and fiscal years 1955 
and 1956 public works. However, 
housing for military dependents is still 
insufficient; more adequate quarters 
for bachelors must also be provided. 

To authorize occupancy of substand- 
ard Government quarters without for- 
feiture of the individual’s entire rental 
allowance. A legislative proposal to 
accomplish this purpose was introduced 
in the last session of Congress, but was 
not acted upon prior to adjournment. 
This proposal will be resubmitted to the 
84th Congress. 

Slight increase in fiscal year 1956 
Appropriations Act from $235 to $240. 
DOD proposes increase to $255 for 
fiscal year 1957. Dependent education 
should not require nonappropriated 
fund support. 

Public Law 20, 84th Congress, pro- 
vided for selective military base pav 
increases, aS well as selective increases 
in hazardous duty pay. Required in- 
creases for higher officer grades were 
only partially met. 

Public Law 20, 84th Congress, pro- 
vides a dislocation allowance, mileage 
for moving trailers, and increase of per 
diem rates for temporary duty travel! 

Restrictions initiated in title II, 
Public Law 179, 83d Congress, are now 
discontinued. Restrictions on volun- 
tary retirement after 20 years reestab- 
lished under close control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Section 641, Public Law 179, 83d Con- 
gress, limited the obligation of funds 
for the payment of tuition or other ex- 
penses incident to off-duty training of 
military personnel and further imposed 
a restriction on payment of tuition of 
officers above the grade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Army, or comparable 
grades in the other military services. 

Public Law 458, 88d Congress, and 
Public Law 157, 84th Congress, revised 
the limitation which appeared in sec- 
tion 641 of Public Law 179, 83d Con- 
gress. No limitation on eligibility re- 
lated to rank are now imposed. How- 
ever, section 623 of Public Law 157, 84th 
Congress, still restricts payment for 
legal education. 

Tendency to use this source for wel- 
fare funds continues. Some price re- 
ductions affected, but not enough. As 
result of the Philbin subcommittee in- 
vestigation, the Armed Forces Exchange 
Regulations of August 1949 were 
adopted. These resulted in (1) consid- 
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Frmnce BeneFITs WHIcH HAVE BEEN REDUCED oR RESTRICTED IN RECENT YEARS 
TOGETHER WITH CURRENT STaTus To Errect RESTORATION THEREOF—Continued 


ITEM STATUS 


erable curtailment in scope of military 
resale operations; (2) the collection of 
Federal excise taxes on all items sub- 
ject thereto; (3) a restricted standard 
list of resale items for exchanges lo- 


» eated in Zone of Interior; and (4) the 
abolition of the special order system. 

Restrictions on Federal employment Dual employment statute of 1894 and 

of retired officers. Dual Compensation Act of 1982 imposes 


certain restrictions and limitations on 
Federal employment of retired officers. 
Public Law 239. Sth Congress, in- 
creased to $10,000 the limitation on 
compensation imposed by the act of 1952. 
testrictions on dual employment are 
still in effect. 

Civil Service Commission preparing 
legislation. House Armed Services 
Committee is also studying this prob- 
lem. DOD preparing report and rec- 
ommendations for House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee at request of Mr. Kilday. 


RECENT PERSONNEL LEGISLATION ENACTED WHICH PROVIDES BENEFITS OR 
INDUCEMENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


ITEM STATUS 


Career Incentive Act of 1955. Public Law 20 provides for restora- 
tion of the military pay structure to 
approximately the same relative posi- 
tion in the economy which it held im- 
mediately following enactment of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

It also provides for selective in- 
ereases in incentive-hazardous duty 
pay for air and submarine crews and 
also increases the hazardous-duty pay 
for demolition work, parachute duty, 
deep-sea diving, and certain other 
specialties. 

This law also raised the per diem 
rate for temporary-duty travel from $9 
to $12 and provided for a dislocation 
allowance for military personnel with 
dependents who are ordered to a new 
permanent duty station. 

Semimonthly pay of military person- Public Law 1438, 84th Congress, per- 

nel. mits salary payments to be made to 
members of the Army and Air Force 
more frequently than once a month. 

Semimonthly pavments serve to re- 
late the period of pay of military per- 
sonnel more closely to present practices 
of the payment of salaries of civilian 
employees of the Government and 
those employed in private industry. 

Reenlistment bonus. Public Law 506, 83d Congress, nro- 
vided for an increase in the reenlist- 
ment bonus and placed it on a basis 
offering greater career incentive. 

Storage of household goods. Public Law 245, 84th Congress, pro- 
vides authorization for storage of 


4 
‘ 
3 
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RECENT PERSONNEL LEGISLATION ENACTED WHICH PROVIDES BENEFITS OR 
INDUCEMENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF ARMED Forces—Continued 


ITEM 


Subsistence allowances for enlisted 
personnel. 


Income tax credit for retired persons. 


Warrant Officer Act of 1954. 


Servicemen’s home loan insurance. 


Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1955. 


Armed Forces participation in inter- 
uational amateur sports competition. 


Designation of domiciles upon retire- 
ment. 


Reenlistment inducement by curtail- 
ment of accrual of educational benefits. 


STATUS 


household goods in commercial or 
Government facilities without regard 
to time limitations. 

Public Law 253, 84th Congress, au- 
thorizes enlisted personnel to draw sub- 
sistence allowances when duty requires 
them to purchase one or more meals 
from other than Government sources. 

Public Law 299, 84th Congress, per- 
mits retired military personnel, regard- 
less of age, to earn up to $1,200 in out- 
side income and take the full tax credit 
on $1,200 of their retirement pay. 

Public Law 379, 88d Congress, pro- 
vides far a statutory career plan for 
warrant officers of the Armed Forces 
similar to that provided for commis- 
sioned personnel. This law established 
a uniform structure for warrant officers 
in all armed services in relation to 
grade, distribution, appointment, pro- 
motion, and attrition, as well as elim- 
inating certain existing inequities. 

Public Law 560, 83d Congress (Hous- 
ing Act of 1954), contains provisions au- 
thorizing mortgage insurance to certain 
members of the Armed Forces for the 
purchase of homes. Service person- 
nel on active duty can now purchase 
homes with lower rates similar to the 
advantage they would have if they left 
service. 

Public Law 296, 84th Congress, per- 
mits Federal personnel, including mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their 
families, to exercise their voting 
franchise by absentee ballot. 

Public Law 11, 84th Congress, auth- 
orizes Armed Forces personnel to train 
for and attend certain international 
sports competitions and Olympic games 
for 1956. 

Public Law 368, 84th Congress, per- 
mits members upon retirement to select 
their homes for purposes of travel and 
transportation. 

Accrual of veterans’ educational bene- 
fits encourage military personnel to 
leave the service. Curtailment of these 
benefits (educational) ceased with en- 
actment of Public Law 7, 84th Congress. 
Some adjustment to civil life benefits 
are indicated and President’s commis- 
sion is now studying this problem. 


PERSONNEL KEY LEGISLATION SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO 
RETAIN CAREER PERSONNEL 


ITEM 


Dependent medical and dental care 
(bill pending, H. R. 7994). 


STATUS 


To provide adequate medical and 
dental care for dependents of members 
of the Armed Forces. 





9) 
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ED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO 


RETAIN CAREER PERSONNEL—Continued 


ITEM 


Survivor benefits (bill pending, H. R. 
7089). 


Medical and dental officer careers 
(bill pending, H. R. 8500). 


Regular officer augmentation (bill 
pending, H. R. 8692). 

Housing, occupancy of substandard 
quarters (bill pending, H. R. 5731). 


Retirement equalization (bills pend- 
ing, H. R. 8694, H. R. 8904). 


ROTC and service academy longevity 
credit (bill pending, H. R. 7280). 


Readjustment pay for Reserve officers 
(bill pending, H. R. 6725). 


STATUS 


To provide for adequate benefits for 
the survivors of servicemen and vet- 
erans. 

To improve the attractiveness of the 
military career for medical and dental 
officers so as to increase procurement 
of such officers for the Armed Forces. 

To authorize additional permanent 
appointments in the Armed Forces. 

To permit members of the Armed 
Forces and their dependents to occupy 
inadequate quarters on a rental basis 
without loss of basic allowance for 
quarters. 

'To amend certain laws relating to the 
grade of certain personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
upon retirement. 

To allow credit for pay purposes for 
service performed at service Academies 
and ROTC. 

To provide a lump sum readjustment 
pay for those Reserve officers involun- 
tarily released from active duty. 


MILITARY BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Forp. We have had a lot 


of discussion this year, last year, 


and the previous year about what the various military services re- 


quested in the way of money each year for the budget, what the 
Department of Defense usually does in reference to those requests, and 
what the President, in the final analysis, does also. 

I was not on this subcommittee at the time, but I have heard others 
talk about this. It is my recollection that at the time the fiscal year 
1952 military budget was submitted to the Congress by the then Presi- 
dent it was a sum of about $60 billion. It is my impression that the 
various military services in the preparation of that budget had sub- 
mitted a figure to the Secretary of Defense and subsequently to the 
President for a total of over $100 billion. 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the President, Mr. Truman at that 
time, reduced the military request during wartime from over $100 
billion down to $60 billion, or almost a 50 percent reduction. 

Just for the benefit of the record, if Mr. McNeil could supply the 
precise amounts that the various services requested in the first instance, 
giving alonside the exact amounts that appeared in the budget for 
each of those services, it would be appreciated. 

Mr. McNet. I will, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was for fiscal year 1952. You might also add a third 
column showing what the Congress made available for that year 
for each of the services. 

Mr. McNett. I will, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The first rough estimates developed in the three military departments during 
January and early February 1951 indicated that about $104 billion would be 
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needed to finance the buildup in forces aud materiel during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1951 and through fiscal year 1952. These rough estimates were fol- 
lowed by formal budget submissions to the Secretary of Defense on February 
18, 1951, which totalled $100.8 billion, and it was recommended by the services 
that $32 billion of this amount be made available prior to the beginning of 
fiscal year 1952 by submission of a supplemental appropriation request for 1951. 
However, after discussions with the House Appropriations Committee, it was 
determined that the amount to be requested in the form of a supplemental ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1951 could be limited to $6.4 billion, and virtually 
this full amount was provided by the Congress in the Fourth Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, May 31, 1951. The remaining $94.4 billion for fiscal year 
1952 was again reviewed and screened carefully within the military departments, 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and these initial requests were revised to the $62.2 billion specifically requested 
of the Congress by the President. The Congress, in turn, provided a total of 
$60.8 billion during fiscal year 1952. 

The following is a more detailed summary of the actions taken on the fiscal 
year 1952 budget requests of the Department of Defense. 


Action on fiscal year 1952 budget requests of the Department of Defense 
[Millions of dollars] 





















































| OSD and 
Total Army | Navy | Air Force | interservice 
| activities 
—| Sine Naegeans 
Basic service submission to Office of the | 
the Secretary of Defense (OSD), Feb. 18, 
1951: 
Proposed 3d anna « fiscal year | | 
1951. a a 13, 756 | 8, 540 RONDE icitctieiie 
Basic fiscal yes ar ‘1952_- ; ae 68, 832 | 26, 802 | 16, 717 | 24, 7 555 
Total required for forces approved | 
through June 30, 1952__- : 100, 807 40, 558 25, 257 34, 436 555 
Less amount of 3d supplemental, fiscal year | 
1951, transmitted to Congress___...-_-- > 16, 422 2, 851 1, 646 ne ae 
a a — 
Balance of combined submission | 
thereafter treated as fiscal year 1952_| 94, 385 37, 707 23, 611 32, 511 555 
Supplemental (urgent deficiency) __.__---- } 1, 776 1, 399 91 pO WT hopes. 
Total, initial service requests to OsD.| 96, 161 39, 105 23, 703 32, 797 555 
President’s specific rT to the Con- iy Fi | é eel ib sO 
gress - a enten cue hal 62, 199 23, 156 | 16, 066 22, 433 545 
Provided by “the Congress. ee a ascii | 2 60, 804 2 21, 968 16, 075 22, 239 623 


! The Congress provided $6,380 million in the 4th Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 43 
MP Inelades $868 million which was not available until fiscal year 1953. 

Secretary Wiison. As far as I know, we have followed the same 
procedures that have been followed practically since the beginning of 
the Department of Defense. Mr. McNeil knows all about them. He 
has been there ever since the Department was established. Colonel 
Randall has been in a position to know part of it. I do not know too 
much about the past. I do think a good, sound job is being done 
currently. 

REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Mr. Forp. Just to bring the record up to date, I would like to have 
the charts that appeared in the hearings last year on pages 610 and 
611 made current, and I think there is also a chart on page 142 which 
likewise should be brought up to date and made current. 

Secretary Witson. We will be happy to do it. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Federal Government expenditures and gross national product—Comparison with major 
national security programs and military functions expenditures, 














fiscal years 


1941-57 
[Billions of dollars] 
Major national security Department of Defense military 
programs ! | functions 
Gross Total eae : ey e —_—— ? 
. : national | Govern- | | 
Fiscal year product | ment ex- | | Percent | | Percent 
penditures| Expendi- Percent | total | Expendi-| Percent | total 
tures | GNP | Govern- | _ tures GNP Govern- 
| ment | | ment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (6) | ©) | a” | @w | @ 

ae 410.0 65.9 40.4 | 9.9 | 61.3 | 35. 8.7 53.9 
a 400. 0 64.3 39.5 9.9 | 61.4 34.6 8.7 | 53.8 
Bina tnewe | 371. 5 | 64. 6 | 40. 6 | 10.9 | 62.8 | 35. 5 9.6 | 55.0 

EE nilcates 360. 6 67.8 | 46.9 13.0 69.2 | 40.3 | 11.2 59 
, aa 358. 6 74.3 50. 4 14.1 |} 67.8 | 43.7 2.2 | 58. 8 
Ws wktex 337.3 | 65.4 44.0 | 13.0 | 67.3 39.0 11.6 59.6 
| PERE: 311.2 44.1 22.4 | 7.2 | 50.8 | 19.8 | 6.4 | 44.9 
psieeneael 262.9 | 39.6 | 13.0 | 4.9 | 32.8 | 11.9 4.5 30.1 
a 261.9 39.5 12.9 | 4.9 32.7 | 12.0 4.6 30.4 
1948. ._. 245.9 | 33.1 | 11.8 | 4.8 35. 6 | 11.1 4.5 33.5 
) peepee a 223.7 39.0 14. 4 | 6.4 | 36.9 | 13.8 6.2 35.4 
is a thocivoss 204. 7 60. 4 | 43.5 | 21.3 | 72.0 2.0 20.5 60.5 
Ase cee 220.9 | 98. 4 | (3) (3) (8) 79.9 | 36.2 | 81.2 
POOR ss 5554-5) 205.0 | 95.1 | (3) (3) (3) 76.1 37.1 80.0 
Beene cen 180.9 79.4 (3) | (3) (3) 63. 1 34.9 79.5 
Wei veo8a ot 142.1 | 34.0 (3) (3) (3) 23.6 16.6 69.4 
Ma bics esi 111.2 13.3 (3) (3) ) 6.1 5.5 45.9 


1 Bureau cf the Budget “Nativnal security pregrams’ 


includes Department of Defense military functions, 


military assistance and direct forces supp°rt pertivns of the mutual security program, atomic energy de- 


velopment, and strckpiling of strategic and critical materials. 
2 Estimated: based on fiscal year 1957 budget document. 
3 Not available. 


Scurees: Budgets cf the United States, Surveys of Current Business, Combined Statement of Receipts, 


Expenditures and Balances. 


Total United States population, males in selected age growps and males on active 
military duty, 1950-55 and projected for 1960 ' 


[In thousands] 








Age 18 


, O88 
, 052 
, 041 
, O89 
, 103 
, 098 

, 301 


: Males, selected age groups 
: Total popu- | = 
Date lation 
Ages 18-34 

July 1, 1080........-.- eee ee 151, 683 19, 728 
SUEY 2, POUE bons 2 oases eatibs 154, 360 19, 706 | 
SI, WE Adie wecicidissagids thi 157, 028 19, 652 | 
July 1, 1953........- iy wegeaiiateaienabiidelib 159, 643 19, 633 
Jan i, teet ..-..... 162, 409 19, 604 | 
July 1. 1955 sith ani adas | 165, 248 19, 476 
Projected: July 1, 19602......___- 177, 840 19, 458 | 

| 


1 Includes population in continental United States and Armed Forces overseas. 


2 Projection assumes continuation of 1950-53 birth rates to 1960. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





Males on 
active duty 
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Expenditures for national security 
{In billions of dollars] 


| Defense Major national 





curi 

Fiscal year | Department, gems (nciudies 

military Department 

functions of Defense) 
5 foatkc sear en Wiad Wat 12 ico ocs oa sass oe Raa | ae as Pei abde ae 

aarti haath Ga carte sel Rartahariare ila tieteges Ui agtiaa tality tnt Chin dncepaiataaiddice einen S J 
a eal e ceh 13.8 14.4 
os et ee a eeeeee, Dt. enn D toe es 11.1 11.7 
le RN hk a a Ba aN sd dpplnsenioaiens odie dana aenioubeiaaal | 12.0 12.9 
Dé madock a as ek Rie a Bee 11.9 13.0 
1951 (1st year, Korean war) -....-...--..---- Luuaudines saameuceiaince | 19.8 22. 4 
US status disses tuidieh teeth dratsibiabdiestentbe iors .| = a? 

ee ee es ek ne abndenbcaneedennets 3. 50. 
I iiss slits nem dd lc cncceth vlna ide an a i tn ek acl ca ii ill ante | 40.3 46.9 
1955. _. L > > - ate Ra nn la a ee te a, ete --| 35.5 40.6 
ee NN i oi 0 ten lines <i aewegiin oa wddC aa Oth a em on beable --=-| 36 | 39.5 
Se ITI, «9.25 eatimndiesneacwtideadhee weed toile REE SAS PETER 35.5 40.4 





Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, I will attempt to be brief. I have heard 
a great deal of interesting comments both from my colleagues and from 
you, sir, and I know it must seem like a long session. 


EXPENDITURES 


Last year when you made your initial report—I think it was an 
initial report to this committee—this language appeared and was re- 
ferred to several times in our record, and I quote: 

I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military Establish- 
ment nor in the total annual military expenditures of the Department of Defense 
new the present level, nor do I see any need for any important increases short 
ol war. 

To what extent or degree would you modify that statement as of now, 
a year later? 

Secretary Witson. As I recall, someone asked me what I considered 
important, and I said: 


Well, something more than 5 percent would be important. 


I would say that the situation in the world is roughly the same. It 
has not changed much. As a matter of fact, in my opinion, it is a very 
long-term problem, this conflict of ideology between the Communist 
world and the free world. 

As to the difference in budget expenditures last year, I recall, we 
had a forecast in the Defense Department that we would probably 
spend $35.75 billion. The Budget Director estimated we would do a 
little better. He estimated $34 billion, originally. The whole question 
turned on how rapidly we could improve the organization and effect 
economies and stabilize our program, and what we could get in the 
way of lower costs from our contractors and all that kind of thing. 

As I understand, the current estimate—and Mr. McNeil will correct 
me if I am wrong—is $34.6 billion for this current fiscal year ending 
June 30. We now estimates that our expenditures for next year will be 
$35.5 billion, or about $1 billion more. So that is within the pattern 
I was discussing, I think. 
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CHANGE IN MILITARY SITUATION 


Mr. Miurr. In other words, the situation as you anticipated it a 
year ago has worked out, so far as one can see, about in accordance 
with what was then thought to be the best look at the near future. 

Am I correct in assuming that looking ahead the next few years 
about the same situation exists insofar as it can be foreseen from your 
point of view ? 

Secretary Witson. That iscorrect. I made a comment in my open- 
ing statement in regard to the matter. I think this concept of keep- 
ing great military strength for the long pull is a sound policy for the 
country, and that is what we are engaged in doing. It does not mean 
that we will not make some shifts as time goes on, between personnel 
strengths and weapons or even some slight revision of roles and mis- 
sions as these new weapons develop. 

I am currently requesting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military 
departments to make a special, complete, and careful evaluation of the 
size, nature, and composition of the forces likely to be required for the 
Nation’s security during the next 3 years. We are now in the process 
of working that out with Admiral Radford and the Chiefs, to make 
sure that they understand the kind of investigation and study I would 
like for them to make. We think that we have a great responsibility 
to keep our strategic plans right up to date, the very best we collec- 
tively can work out, and not permit ourselves to get frozen in a rut and 
find ourselves spending money in one place when we ought to be spend- 
ing it some place else, or not spending it effectively in improving our 
military strength. That is why we are undertaking this new study. 


REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Mier. If you will remember, when the so-called New Look, 
or reestimate of the situation first went into effect, the first pronounced 
pressure or criticism was directed at the reduction in Air Force expen- 
ditures and then the pendulum swung the other way. Recently the 
chief pressure or criticism apparently Tes been aimed at the reduction 
in the personnel strength of our Army. 

I believe last year you said that while we had reached a sort of 
plateau of readiness and were likely to continue at about the same 
— level for the foreseeable future unless there was a radical 
change in the world situation, that did not mean that there would 
not be shifts in balance and emphasis with respect to the different 
branches of the services and different types of weapons. 

Secretary Wixson. That is correct. 

; ae Miter. That, of course, has occurred to a certain extent, I 
elieve. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. I would like to make one more 
attempt to explain on the record what really happened to the Air 
Force budget in the first few months we were down here. That is 
when we were considering the fiscal year 1954 budget, in the spring 
of 1953. We found out as a result of a careful review that there was 
considerable overfunding in the Air Force accounts and the figures 
left here by the previous administration in January, showed a program 
slippage of $4.8 billion, as between the forecast 6 months before and 
the January estimate. Secretary Talbott, Mr. McNeil, and I talked 
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it over together and we reached the conclusion that the excess fund- 
ing ought to be taken out of the Air Force budget. The total reduc- 
tion in the Air Force budget request was $5.1 billion, but only $300 mil- 
lion of that was based on anticipated improvements in the economy of 
operations or anything of that type. That was not very much. All 
the rest of the reductions simply reflected our efforts to get this big 
amount of unobligated carryover funds down to a proper level in re- 
lation to what was actually required. 

I have always understood that that is what the Members of the Con- 
gress, the House and the Senate, would like to have done, because when 
the services have more funds than they need or too much funds are 
appropriated, you lose control of the program. You have little or 
nothing to say about it vear by vear. 

So we have gotten the unobligated balances down to what I think 
is about a workable basis now. 

I was accused at the time of cutting the Air Force badly by a $5.1 
billion reduction, and that was not what happened. We just took 
out that excess funding to the extent of $4.8 billion. That was actu- 
ally the amount indicated in the figures I found down here. They 
had realistically gone over the thing, and had found this excess fund- 
ing, before President Truman submitted his budget. He had not 
recommended that it be taken out, but we did. I just wanted to make 
that point clear. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. I think it is an important thing for the 
public to understand, though I believe this committee fully under- 
stands it. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY BUDGET 


Is it not also a fact that one of the causes for a very sharp decrease 
in the budget for the current year, the 1956 budget, so far as reduced 
funds for the Army was concerned, came about not only from the 
reductions made possible and proper because of the stopping of the 
shooting war, but that we took up some slack because there was no 
procurement money asked for in the current year? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. In the spring of 1953 it was 
fairly clear to us in the Defense Department that the Korean situation 
was reaching a crisis and that we might have a resumption of heavy 
fighting. We thought that the budget should take this into account, 
so the revised fiscal year 1954 request for funds for the Army was quite 
high. When the armistice occurred after the first month of the new 
fiscal vear 1954, we immediately had on our hands the funds that 
would have been required for equipment and so forth if the war had 
continued. We did not spend that money. We did not think we 
ought to spend it just because it had been appropriated. As a result 
there has been sufficient funds in the Army’s major procurement ac- 
count to take care of it’s needs up to now. 

Mr. Mrrxer. What about the present program? What will be in 
this budget for procurement for the Army? 

Mr. McNet. We need to request no new obligational authority for 
Army major procurement this year. 

Mr. Mrurer. In other words, we are still riding on the fat, so to 
speak, that had accumulated. 

It is rather interesting to me, Mr. Secretary, that as I recollect the 
first time I had the privilege of asking you questions when you first 
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came up here I raised the point that I thought we were very unwise 
not to budget for the war that was then going on. It had not been 
done until that year. 

Secretary Witson. We did it. 

Mr. Miutuer. It was rather interesting that when we did it the war 
stopped within a month. xf viral 

Secretary Witson. Well, it was not surprizing that it did stop. I 
think the enemy knew what I just told you; that we were getting im- 
patient over this talking business while they were still shooting our 
boys all the time, and that we had ordered a second Marine Division 
over there, and that we alerted some of Curt LeMay’s outfit. We 
were not too careful about whether that leaked out or not, and we got 
the armistice. 

Mr. Miter. We will still, then, be spending more money for the 
Army this year than appears from the naked budget items? 

Mr. McNetw. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. Also, while we stopped shooting 
ammunition in Korea we still continued production. As some of 
you will remember, there was an argument about the shortage of 
ammunition in Korea, which was still going on when T came down 
here. We turned the heat on the ammunition business and estab- 
lished a very effective and high level of production. After all, we 
only had an armistice in Korea, and we still had certain mobilization 
requirements which we thought should be satisfied. So we let pro- 
duction go pretty heavy until about 6 months after the armistice, just 
to make sure we had plenty. There is a great difference between the 
ammunition required in a shooting war and what is needed for 
peacetime training. Requirements for these kinds of items—trucks 
and the ordinary Army equipment—drop off pretty fast when the 
fighting ends. 

We have tried to keep some so-called hot lines, a minimum number, 
to keep things going. That is why the money, appropriated at that 
time for a war, has been sufficient, together with funds carried over 
from prior years, to meet that part of the Army’s budget require- 
ments up to now. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Secretary, I have heard the figure estimated at 
somewhere around 300,000 to 400,000 bodies that were dropped from 
the Army rolls or that they could drop because of the changes in 
the situation after the shooting stopped and it no longer became 
necessary to fill the pipelines and carry people that were in the hos- 
pital and provide for replacements and rapid rotation for those 
who were at the front lines and so forth. In addition to that very 
substantial reduction, which it is conceded did not reduce our mo- 
mentary strength as of the time when we were not sustaining 
casualties, and there was no need for those rapid rotations—— 

Secretary Witson. We estimate about 400,000, but not all in the 
Army. That includes all the services. 

Mr. Mier. But the largest part of it is in the Army and a pro- 
portional part, perhaps, in the Marines. 

Secretary Witson. Yes. And a few men probably also in the 
Air Force and perhaps a few in the Navy. Colonel Randall has been 
over the figures very carefully and he vouches for their correctness. 
The figures were arrived at after a careful analysis of all available 
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data. It would seem that the ending of the Korean war accounted 
for about half of the saving in military personnel that has been made 
to date. An important part of that other half has resulted from 
a reduction in the number of people in the supporting forces and 
through better utilization of military personnel generally. So we 
think we have made some real progress in that area. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mixer. In addition to that, of course, there has been a reduc- 
tion in overall strength of the Army. If I have any partiality that 
might sway my judgment on this committee, it is certainly weighted 
to the Army, because I spent many years in it. I tried very care- 
fully during the hearings last year, particularly when the Chief of 
Staff of the Army was indicating his personal feeling of being dis- 
turbed about reductions in the coon. to find out just wherein the 
Chief of Staff felt that we were not doing enough. I think I heard 
all of the testimony and a great deal of it was off the record. As 
near as I could gather his position, the crux of it appears on page 105 
of the Army panel hearings in which General Ridgway said: 

I think the part of prudence and wisdom dictates that the United States be 
prepared to win a long war if we get involved in it. That means substantial 
use of the decisive element in any war of the past, which has been the man on 
the ground, who has a capability for progressively applying force, who has the 
capability that no other armed service has, that of seizing, occupying, and re- 
taining ground taken. 

I think that personally most of us agree that is a very sound state- 
ment from a great soldier. What I would like to ask you, sir, is, as 
of now, what has been the planning in that respect so far as the num- 
ber of our standing forces is concerned ? 

Secretary Wiutson. Perhaps I can throw a little light on the subject 
by saying that essentially the new look emphasizes, in these times, 
alrpower and new weapons as compared with ground forces. It does 
not mean that you can do away with the ground forces. But the fact 
that any shift was made at all bothered the General from his point of 
view. He wanted to stick to about the same proportions of personnel 
in the various services that existed in the past. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that if you are going to continue to 
keep the proper kind of military nod for the long pull, you have 
to keep it in the right places. That is one reason we are anxious to 
go ahead with our 6 month training program for young men in the 
reserves. We do not think we are going to have a war next week or 
next month, necessarily, but we consider it a danger. You can not 
stockpile men like you can ammunition. 

Mr. Mittxr. Nor, sir, can you stockpile modern weapons too deep, 
can you? 

Secretary Witson. That is true. That is why we are spending a 
great deal of money on research and development of new weapons, 
because we want to keep ahead in the use of weapons. We want to 
emphasize weapons and firepower and hold to a minimum the number 
of men that must be exposed in time of war. I think personally it is 
a very sound conception. Unfortunately, as often happens when you 
make a new move, some people tend to exaggerate it. I think the 
sensible thing is being done. 


———————————————— 
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Mr. Muxer. I do too, Mr. Secretary. 

I am sure the importance of maintaining a position from which we 
can expand to maintain a long war has not been overlooked ¢ 

Secretary Wuson. That is correct. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. And that touches the point that is one of great personal 
interest to me and which you mentioned—the Reserve program. 

Secretary Burgess appeared before us and made a very fine presenta- 
tion, in my opinion, and we have been told that there is no thought of 
deemphasizing the Reserve program even though some of the legisla- 
tion that the Department would have liked to have had passed has not 
been enacted. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. You share that view? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. The point on the inequity in 
pay we are going to ask Congress to clean up. We are going to look 
into this other problem involving benefits and the rights of people 
who have accidents while training under Federal control, and so 
forth, so that everybody is treated properly. Then we are going to 
give it a real whirl. 

Secretary Burgess just came back from a trip to one of the camps 
where these young men are in training. He got a real thrill out of 
it. He thinks the program is really going to move forward. 

Mr. Miuier. Secretary Burgess told us you had personally given a 
great deal of time and thought to that problem, and that within the 
legislation you now have every effort was going to be made to build 
up the Reserves into a strong tangible force for the future. I assume 
his statement was entirely correct in that respect. 

Secretary Wiison. It was indeed. 

Mr. Murr. I think that is a problem that is of necessity extremely 
difficult, but if you can solve it it seems to me the manpower question 
will be largely resolved. 

I think that is all. There are other things that I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Secretary, but we will have long hours with your subordinates 
and you and my colleagues have been very patient. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I have just three brief questions. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


No. 1, in your statement you refer to moving ahead with plans for 
the utilization of the Reserve forces in support of civil defense. I 
happen to be one of those who believe most of our talk about civil 
defense is not going to amount to too much unless we have an effective 
Reserve organization with which to direct it and. man it. 

I ask if you can expand on that, either now or in a statement to be 
submitted later, as to what is being done about the use of Reserve 
forces in giving backbone to our civil defense. 

(Information was provided on p. 182.) 

Secretary Witson. I am sure you understand that the basic respon- 
sibility for civil defense is not in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that. 
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Secretary Witson. However, we not only recognize the whole prob- 
lem, but are ready to cooperate fully with the people who are respon- 
sible for its solution, and to train the men and so forth in such a way 
that they can be properly used for vivil-defense purposes by the gover- 
nors of their States. That would apply to the National Guard. That 
is about where the matter rests so far as I am concerned. It is not the 
Defense Department’s job, but we recognize fully that we will have to 
have trained men used to discipline so that in a catastrophe or an emer- 
gency they will not panic. 

Mr. Davis. What that means is that once you have given these men 
some basic military training you think they can do a better job of 
civil defense than they otherwise could, but other than that there is 
no active coordination ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. ‘The matter is now partly in the hands of the 
governors of the States. 1t is coordinated by Governor Peterson, 
and Dr. Flemming, who is in charge of defense mobilization, also has 
an interest in it. 

Mr. Davis. Where the statement refers to the utilization of Reserve 
forces it could be misleading. All it really means is that the trained 
Reserves are in a better position to do a job on civil defense that the 
ordinary civilians. 

Secretary Witson. That was my main point, but we are doing more 
than that. I will provide a more complete statement for the record. 

(Information appears on p. 132.) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Davis. It is your statement there will be an unexpended balance 
of $39,700 million and that does represent a reduction of almost 
$24 billion from the previous high point, still that leaves us with more 
than a year’s money being carried over from 1 year to the next. 

I gather that you feel that is about as good as we are going to be 
able to do, is that right ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. As Mr. McNeil said, that is 
getting into the ball park. As long as we operate at the level we do 
now, that is the measure of about what we can use between the annual 
appropriations. Many times the whole business does not get finished 
up even within the same fiscal year. Sometimes we are in the new 
fiscal year even before we get our new money. 

Mr. Davis. I was referring to the unexpended balances. 

Secretary Witson. The unexpended part of it I suppose could 
partly be canceled at considerable cost. That is money committed for 
airplanes and all kinds of things. I think that we have it down to a 
reasonable level now. I would not recommend going any further at 
this time. We have had a great many discussions about it, and with 
some of our suppliers as to what is a practical and efficient way to run 
the business. I would not say that next year, with a little more ex- 
perience, we could not take out another $500 million, but we cannot 
take out any more large amounts as we have been doing in the last 
& years. 

‘Mr. Wiccteswortu. It is really a contract authorization figure. 

Secretary Wiison. Substantially so, yes. 

Mr. Davis. Would there be existing figures, without getting them 
now particularly, that would show, for instance, the unexpended 
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money that will be carried over from the current year into the next 
fiscal year and how that is divided among the various fiscal-yea1 
appropriations that have been made in the past ? 

Mr. McNeu. I think that we can get you that information. When 
I appear here several days from now I am going to try to give you as 
complete a breakdown as I can, and yet keep it to manageable size. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNet. For the last several months we have been working on 
a table which will attempt to show the application of these funds, 
what is set aside, for what purposes, and why. It is diflicult to get 
this complicated ‘picture on one sheet of paper in an underst: andable 
form, but we have made the attempt. A few members of the com- 
mittee have been up to my office and have looked at it. They seemed 
to feel that we are on the right track, that the new table will bring 
out all the essential facts so that there will be a complete disclosure 
and understanding by all concerned. We are definitely struggling to 
show the story simply and in the most understandable form. 

Mr. Davis. I think that my remaining questions can remain for 
Secretary Floete. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you for your appear- 
ance and the information you have given the committee. This has 
been a long and tedious interrogation, but I am sure that we have all 
benefited from it. We thank you very much. 


Fripay, January 27, 1956, 
OveRALL Minirary Program 


WITNESS 
ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staif, our distinguished and able friend, Admiral 
Radford. 

Admiral, I assume the great majority of the questions that will be 
asked you will have to be off the record and the record may not be very 
adequate. What we want is your very best judgment and assistance 
in connection with our consideration of the $35 billion military budget 
which has been suggested by the President for the coming fiscal year. 

How would you like to proceed ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to give a briefing 
similar in nature to those which I have been giving the committee 
annually. Included in the briefing is a comparison of the military 
strength around the world, that is, the allied side vis-a-vis the com- 
munistic bloc. Also I have some comments on our continental defense 
program. After that I planned to give a brief roundup of the world 
picture as I see it today with the background of the recent trip that I 
just completed. 
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I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that just before coming up here 
I was called by the Secretary of State, who requested that I be at the 
White House at 2:30 to assist in briefing the President in connection 
with the coming visit of the Prime Minister of England. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you will have to be there. While we had 
you scheduled for the afternoon, I think you should be present for 
that briefing. 

Do you want to proceed off the record ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to. Included in the briefing are our 
best intelligence figures in many of these areas. I would like to be 
able to cover all of this material, and it could not be on the record. 

Mr. Manon. Is it wise to put our best intelligence figures as to ca- 
pabilities of our own country and our allies and that of the Soviet bloc 
on the record ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, we do not give those detailed figures out. 
Those are the kinds of figures we would like to have from the Com- 
munists, and 1 suppose they would like to get exactly those figures 
from us in some of these areas. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, they have far more figures from us than we 
have from them, no doubt, by reason of the system under which we 
operate in this country—the freedom of the press, and so forth. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. But our figures include figures 
from our allies that they have given to us, and they may or may not be 
as available to the Communists as some of our own. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we do not want to be in the position 
of giving information as to the forces of friendly countries which 
might be embarrassing to them ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The intelligence they give to us we have to re- 
spect; otherwise, we would have difficulty getting some of our in- 
formation. 

Mr. Manon. I think that it would be well for us to let you finish your 
statement before asking questions. We can all make notes as to par- 
ticular matters which we feel should be developed, and if they are not 
developed by some other member of the committee the member inter- 
ested can develop them. 

As far as the record is concerned, it will show very little participation 
by the committee in interrogation because much of the discussion will 
have to be off the record. 

We are glad to have Mr. Taber with us this morning, the ranking 
minority member and the former chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Allright, Admiral, will you proceed ? 

Admiral Raprorp. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, we are grateful to you for your 214-hour 
presentation. It has been very good, as it always is. We will have 
other questions later. 

Admiral Raprorp. ‘Thank you, sir. 
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Monpay, J aNuARY 30, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Before we go on 
the record, I have a few questions and observations for Admiral 
Radford, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, it seems to me that we may to some 
extent be at the crossroads in our military policy. After World War 
IJ. we drastically reduced our defense forces—too drastically. After 
the Korean war, which resulted in a stalemate and no clear-cut vic- 
tory for us, we determined that the period of danger continued and 
that the danger was quite considerable. 

With that situation confronting us, we have determined to have 
a very considerable military program over what may be the long 
pull. Do you more or less agree with that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There has been some general understanding—at least 
by me, and I think between the Congress and the Executive—that 
unless and until something more or less drastic or something more 
or less quite different in the international picture transpires we will 
go along more or less on an even keel. Of course, there will be vari- 
ations up and down in different programs. 

In this budget, however, we start upward in defense spending and 
in defense appropriations. 

I believe that we all feel that a new look at our military program 
is in order. Some have called it a new look at the New Look. Call 
it what you may, it is a very great responsibility which confronts 
this committee and the Congress. 

I personally feel, as chairman of the subcommittee, that it is my 
duty to develop for the record certain information that the Con- 
gress and the committee would most desire. 

When you were before the committee for 214 hours Friday, mem- 
bers of the committee interrogated you at length, members of the 
majority and minority sides, without any political considerations 
whatever, with regard to the defense program. You gave us an ex- 
cellent picture of the world situation. You compared forces of the 
so-called free countries with the bloc headed by the Soviet Union. 
All of this testimony was most interesting and valuable to us. 

Now, it is my feeling that prudence demands that Members of 
Congress be most discreet in dealing on the record with the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think it would be most unfortunate 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be drawn into 
political hassles and should be embarrassed or should be made a target 
of political considerations and so on. 

Any questions that I ask you, are asked objectively. I do not want 
to get into the field of politics or place you in a position which will 
lessen your effectiveness in serving the President and in serving the 
Secretary of Defense and in serving Congress. 

I must say that in my opinion you have conducted yourself in a 
most admirable and exemplary manner as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I want you to still operate in an atmosphere that 
will enable you to do your best work. 

I Res preliminary to these questions, I might make those state- 
ments. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What I have in mind is a new look at the New Look. 
The thing I have in mind is trying to make up my mind and help the 
Congress make up its mind as to whether or not we are proceeding 
in the right direction from the standpoint of programs and policies, 
which is right in the middle of your responsibility. Do you under- 
stand my point ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That will explain it, and I hope that will be of help 
in answering these questions. 


DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Under the law, what are the duties of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ? 

I have here before me that part of the law which refers to your duty. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you in ordinary language tell us what you con- 
ceive your duties to be, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, by virtue of holding such 
position, I am the senior military officer on active duty with the armed 
services. However, in accordance with the law, I do not exercise mili- 
tary command over the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any of the military 
services. I preside over meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
provide agenda for those meetings. Also I am responsible for the 
functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to management of 
the Joint Staff. 

The part of the law that says the Chairman shall have no vote has 
always caused, in my opinion, a feeling that the Chairman did not 
fully participate in the meetings. Actually, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
do not operate by voting, so the Chairman’s status in that respect is 
the same as that of any other member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We operate in a manner where any one of the Chiefs, including the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, when he is interested in a partic- 
ular item on our agenda, can disagree with the others. If there is a 
disagreement the matter is referred to higher authority for decision. 
In other words, there is no voting. It is not a question of 3 to 2 or 
3 to 1 or something like that. There is no voting at any time. 

Mr. Manon. How do you know, then, that the recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are unanimous or not unanimous 4 

Admiral Raprorp. If there is no indication of a disagreement we 
send the paper up as a recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which means all of them. In the event the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff fail to reach unanimity on any matter under discus- 
sion, then each member, including the chairman, sets forth fully his 
views in a formal memorandum to the Secretary of Defense. 

However, as a matter of practice, we usually discuss those disagree- 
ments with the Secretary of Defense before we put in anything in 
writing. That is because of the possibility that we may come to an 
agreement as a result of our discussions with him. 

The Chairman’s status is in a sense no different, therefore, in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, from that of any one of the other members. He 
has no military command authority; also he is free of the responsi- 
bilities of the service Chiefs for the details of administering a military 
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branch of the service. As a consequence, the large part of his duties 
consists of liaison between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, to a certain extent with the other Secre- 
taries, and very much with the other departments of Government, 
primarily the State Department. 

In other words, because I do not have the detailed administrative 
responsibilities I have more time to operate in these fields than the 
other Chiefs. 

Mr. Manon. You do not command troops or ships or planes ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have that command responsibility ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Nor administrative duty in such great detail? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. The others, of course, by virtue of being 
Chiefs of their services, spend a great deal more time before commit- 
tees of Congress than I do. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. During these extensive hearings on the military 
appropriation bill they spend much more time up here than I do. 

Mr. Manon. How often do the Joint Chiefs of Staff meet ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have 2 regular meetings a week; 1 on 
Wednesday afternoon and 1 on Friday morning. We meet more often 
when there is some requirement for it. Sometimes we catch up with 
our work and we may be able to skip a meeting. 

We also have the operational deputies of the services who meet with 
us when we meet, and twice a week by themselves. They clean up a lot 
of the agenda items that do not have to come to the Chiefs. In other 
words, they can get rid of a lot of small things on the agenda; any- 
thing they do not. agree on they pass up to the Chiefs. 

I do not meet with the operations deputies, but I forward the papers 
they pass on just as though they resulted from meetings of the Chiefs. 
In other words, I sign the papers generated by them as coming from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Are vou generally quite familiar with the papers you 
sign ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manon. How long is the typical meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, usually they last from 2 to 214 hours. 
In fact, I would say 214 hours is probably an average meeting. 


PARTICIPATION BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Manon. I am seeking to discover the force and influence, if 
any, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on our military spending, on the 
budeet, and on our military program. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say the work of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Staff is almost the heart of the Defense De- 
partment operation, because the forces that we maintain stem largely 
from the strategic and logistics planning originated by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In other words, we make the strategic plans, and 
then we recommend the forces of the various services that are nec- 
essary to carry out those plans. Of course, in doing that we take into 
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account the approved national policy and the commitments we have 
as a Government around the world. 

In the operation of building a budget in the Defense Department 
the Chiefs have to come up with their recommendations before the 
budget can really be started. 

Mr. Manon. Then the Joint Chiefs of Staff are due great credit for 
past military program planning, or they are due discredit, whatever 
the facts may be; and that is applicable to the present operations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. We are in the position of being ad- 
visers. In fact, under the law, we are the.principal military advis- 
ers to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and 
the President. Of course, they can accept our recommendations and 
advice or they can disagree. 

Mr. Manon. That brings up my next point. To what extent during 
your tenure as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff been accepted ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say almost 100 percent. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you and your group have really writ- 
ten the military policies and programs of the Government. 

Admiral Raprorp. To a large extent I would say that is true. 

Mr. Manon. That makes all the more pertinent this line of inquiry. 

It is a shocking and sobering responsibility for the members of this 
committee to write a defense bill in the area of $30 billion or $35 
billion and put their names on it, and go up to the floor and fight for 
it. Do you understand ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We need to know how valid the program is. While we, 
ourselves, are not military men, many of the members of the com- 
mittee have served their country, and many of us have served for 
many years in this field, so we have some familiarity with the program. 

Why did the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide, and how did it decide, that 
we needed a program which would call for about a $35 billion expendi- 
ture, which w ould call for an increase in appropriations and an increase 
in military spending for the coming fiscal year? What were some of 
the things that entered your thinking? What prompted you to do 
what you did? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, actually, if you recall, 2 years ago, 
in the early part of 1954 during the hearings on the budget for fiscal 
year 1955, we presented what was called the New Look program. It 
consisted of a level-off position which we felt should be maintained 
for an indefinite period of time. That resulted from a study which 
was made after the shooting war in Korea had been stopped by the 
armistice. The cessation of the actual fighting in Korea made quite 
a difference to the services, manpowerwise. 


THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Mr. Manon. Just for the record and to refresh our memory, when 
did we tentatively settle the Korean war? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have not settled it. 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

Admiral Raprorp. The military armistice in Korea became effective 
on July 27, 1953. 
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Mr. Manon. July 27, 1953, was the date of the armistice, but the 
actual shooting stopped approximately when ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Until July 27 there were always sporadic or 
small scale engagements and patrol actions along the line. In fact 
there was very vicious fighting on occasions. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. But there was not any general fighting all along 
the line. 

Mr. Manon. Refreshing our memory, if you can, about when did the 
general shooting tend to cease? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe it was June or July 1951, when the first 
attempts were made to discuss an armistice. There was one time in 
the late fall of 1951 when they had a truce for 30 days and there was 
actually no fighting. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am speaking from my recollection. 

Mr. Manon. But it was resumed on a rather large scale? 

Admiral Raprorp. It was never resumed full scale all along the line 
in the sense it was prior to July 1951, although there were some very 
large engagements at different times for particular points of vantage 
along the line. 

Mr. Mauion. Running to some extent up to about July of 1953? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The talks were broken off at one time for 3 or 4 
months. During that time there was quite a lot of fighting. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Please do not pursue that issue any further at 
the present time, but will you continue with your answer. 


EFFECT OF ARMISTICE ON MILITARY PLANNING 


Admiral Raprorp. Well, in ee to present the military pro- 
pve for the fiscal year 1955, the new appointed Joint Chiefs of 

taff—we took office in August 1953, seek 2 or 3 weeks after the 
armistice—faced a new situation. We had a cessation of the fighting 
in Korea, and it was a natural time to take a good look at where we 
were going. 

We recommended a certain military program and made the usual 
qualifications; assuming that world conditions did not change mate- 
rially, we felt that this program, which gradually reduced the forces 
to a certain position, might be one that we could maintain for an 
indefinite period of time. 

But in presenting that to the Congress, the Secretary of Defense 
and all the Chiefs, I believe—or at least as far as I was concerned; I 
had better confine myself to what I said—stressed the point that this 
was going to be a year-by-year operation. In other words, we were 
not presenting a 3-year program; we were presenting the initial step 
for fiscal 1955, and we would review this position in preparing the 
budgets for subsequent fiscal years on their merits. In other words, 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt as they did we would come up the next 
year with a program that fitted into our basic program. 

Mr. Manon. Will you put in the record at this point the number of 
men we had in uniform in all the services at the peak of the Korean 
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war, at the highest point, and compare that with a later date, such as 
January 1, 1956, or some such date, 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe the best date would be to take July 27, 
1953, the day the armistice started. 

Mr. Manon. You just supply us the information. 

Admiral Raprorp. It would probably serve your purpose and be a 
little easier for me to pick a date like that, rather than look back, 
because there was some flucuation, though not very great. Probably 
on July 27, 1953, we were about at a peak. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The largest number of military personnel that we had in uniform at one time 
during the Korean war (April 30, 1952) was 3,685,000. On July 31, 1953, 4 days 
after the military armistice became effective, we had 3,558,000. On December 
31, 1955, we had 2,887,000. 

Admiral Raprorp. The point I want to stress, though, is that we 
proceeded with this program on a year-to-year basis, regardless of the 
fact that our study had covered several years, because we cannot com- 
mit ourselves that far in advance. 

In the budget for this vear—I mean, the request for new appropria- 
tions—it is my opinion that we are adhering generally to the program 
that was initiated in the fall of 1953. The reason there is an increase 
in our request stems largely from the fact that in 2 or 3 areas there 
have been increases in exnenses necessary to maintain the leveled-off 
forces that we recommended. 

For one thing, there has been an increase in pay. The pay of per- 
sonnel, of course, is one of the very large items in the military budget. 

There has been an increase in cost in procurement of certain new 
material. 

There has been stepped-up activity in certain areas of research and 
development; in the gnided missiles field. 

Those factors, generally speaking—and there mav be some others— 
have tended to raise the request for new money and the actual expendi- 
tures in this year above what was generally forecast as a result of our 
studies made in the fall of 1953; but the program is essentially the 
same, 

Mr. Manon. Would you in a nutshell say again how you and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proceed to arrive at what ‘the military program 
for fiscal 1957 should be ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, in a sense we do it every year. although 
when we make a special study we take more time to go back and 
review things in great detail. 

We have certain commitments which are national commitments. 
We have certain national policies. We estimate all the various possi- 
bilities that we can think of in a military sense. 

The paramount consideration, still as apnarent today as it was in 
1953, is that we face a continuing threat. There are certain nations 
in the world that have ideas basically different from our own, and 
there is a military threat to the security of this country. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What weight did yon give to the fact that to a very 
considerable extent we are more vulnerable to damaging attack this 
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year than we were last year, in view of the increased capability of 
the potential enemy ? 

Admiral Raprorp. One of the basic features of this “new look” 
study that was made 2 years ago is that we laid great stress on the 
improvement of our continental defense program. That program was 
laid out in considerable detail to be accomplished over a period of 
years. Each year there is, as new equipment and new developments 
come into being, an improvement in that continental defense picture. 

Mr. Maron. Would you say that while the continental defense 
picture is improved we are still probably more vulnerable than we 
were 18 months ago and we may be more vulnerable 18 months from 
now than we are today to damaging attack on this continent ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is very hard to make a 
categorical statement of that kind. We were vulnerable in 1953 be- 
cause we did not have a continental defense that was airtight. 

Mr. Manon. But we did not have the threat of the intercontinental 
planes in the hands of a potential enemy, and problems of that type. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, but again, that is a relative matter. As the 
planes have improved so have our defenses improved. It would be 
easy for me to answer either way, but I could not be sure which was 
correct. 


PREPARATION OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. When was the program firmed up for the 1957 budget ? 
About what date was it? 

Admiral Raprorp. For the 1957 budget ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. Usually they are firmed up early in December 
of each year. 

Mr. Manon. You know the services start working on their budgets 
and so on long before December. I am saying, when did you have 
your tentative decisions or preliminary decisions on the military 
budget for fiscal 1957 ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I have been around here off and on for many 
years, and I have never seen anybody finalize the budget until they were 
told it had to go to the printer. Up until that time people are always 
making reclamas or something else. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have a tentative budget figure and certain 
figures presented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in September. 

Mr. Manon. That was the point I was trying to get at. Then what 
happened between September and December with respect to the 
budget? I do not mean all the details. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say usually what happens, and what 
happened last year, from the service point of view, is that it improved. 

Mr. Manon. It improved? You made certain refinements? 

Admiral Raprorp. Certain refinements that were a net advantage 
to the services. 

Mr. Manon. Who was responsible for these refinements ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Secretary of Defense, largely. 

Mr. Manon. Guided, undoubtedly, to some extent by your advice? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I left on this trip around the world 
on the 12th of December. There were certain conferences held within 
a few days after I left that finalized the services’ position. 
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Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, the 1957 military program is the 
creature of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 
When I speak of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I, of course, bring in the 
three services involved. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 


POLITICO-MILITARY FACTORS IN FORMULATING BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff give consideration to 
political factors in arriving at the budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not political factors, if you mean domestic po- 
litical factors. We do give consideration to political factors as they 
affect our foreign policy. 

I would say the politico-military factors that we give consideration 
to are largely those that stem from our foreign commitments of one 
kind or another, and also estimates of the situation in various coun- 
tries which very often take into consideration the domestic political 
situation in those countries. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you say that you do not give 
political consideration in arriving at the military program, insofar 
as partisan political considerations such as differences between the 
Democrats and Republicans in this country are concerned ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. I would say that is generally correct. 

Mr. Manon. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff should advocate programs 
which would cost, budgetwise, $50 billion or $75 billion for fiscal year 
1957, that would be, no doubt, embarrassing to the administration now 
in power or any administration that might be in power under the 
present circumstances. Would you agree? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would agree, and I would like to say this: 
Perhaps I did not mention this as one of our considerations, but 
one of the factors we take into account is the stability of the econom 
of the United States. We consider—I personally consider and I think 
the Chiefs individually would agree—that one of the great factors 
in our military strength around the world is the stability of the econ- 
omy of the United States. I think you will find in testimony that I 
have given here 2 years ago that I said frankly that we did give, 
and as far as I know will always continue to give, consideration to 
the ability of this country to maintain the forces we recommend over 
a long period of time. Our allies around the world, in my opinion, 
are just as afraid of another depression in the United States, a large- 
scale depression, as they are of the Communist threat.. In other 
words, part of our military strength stems from our ability to carry 
on this program over an indefinite period of time, Many of our allies 
necessarily depend on our military-aid programs to maintain their 
own forces. If there were to be any radical or sudden reduction in 
our programs around the world—for instance, if we had to pull our 
troops out in a hurry because of a reduction in appropriations—it 
would upset the whole allied concept. So we do give consideration 
to the long-term stability. 

If the Joint Chiefs of Staff were ever to come up with a radically 
enlarged program it would be because they felt justified that the 
world situation had worsened to such an extent that we had to gen- 
erate a larger base on which to mobilize. 
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_Mr. Manon. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would not consider at this 
time, for example, coming to the Congress and recommending a mili- 
tary budget of, say, $15 or $20 billion for fiscal year 1957? That would 
be upsetting politically in a partisan way, probably. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, in the case of a recommendation of that 
kind we would have the opposite problem. We would have to justify 
it on the basis that there had been some action or some situation 
which had radically reduced the threat to the security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Manon. One has to weigh his phraseology very well when he 
says that no political consideration is given in the formulation of 
the military budget; that is, no political consideration is given by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to political aspects. Is that not true? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; I think you do have to weigh it in the 
broad sense. As I said, we certainly do take into consideration what 
we call the politico-military situations all around the world. 

Mr. Manon. I know from experience that our military men in the 
past have said that they took into consideration these economic fac- 
tors, and that it is important that we be economically strong and 
it is important that our industrial machine be healthy and that you 
had to consider that. But even when we were on those very low 
budgets, between World War II and the Korean war, the best advisers 
in the Nation were saying, based upon these economic considerations, 
and balancing them with the military needs, they recommended fright- 
fully low military programs, as history in hindsight will now reveal. 
Does this mean that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are more or less the 
tools of the political party in power? 

Admiral Raprorp. I was not a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff during those years, so I cannot speak with personal knowledge; 
but I would say that in my opinion the Joint Chiefs of Staff as they 
have existed since World War II have never been a tool of politics. 

Mr. Manon. I did not say a tool of politics; I said the tool of the 
administration in power. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, do the Joint Chiefs of Staff not now, and have 
they not in the past, worked very closely—and I am not saying they 
should not; I am not criticizing at all or expressing an opinion, but 
is it not true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have worked very closely, 
almost hand-in-glove, with the administration in power ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think they have to do that to carry on their 
business. There is no question about that. 

I would say this: That the considerations that have existed since 
the Communists elected to start an overt aggression in Korea, have 
changed the picture so you can hardly identify it today with what it 
was in 1949 or 1948. There you were lectin largely with intangibles. 

In other words, as you know, Secretary of Defense Forrestal felt 
that we should build up our defenses in 1948 or 1947. So did other 
people. There were arguments pro and con. In the final analysis it 
is the President who has to make the decisions on that. He is dealing 
with arguments on both sides and he has to make a decision. 

In 1947 and 1948 there was still hope that maybe the people who 
thought the threat was greater were wrong. It turned out, of course, 
in June 1950, that they were not wrong. But it might have been de- 
layed. We might not have had that great shock we got then. 
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All I point out is that there is really no historical precedent for the 
situation we find ourselves in now in January 1956; that condition 
has built up from June 1950, and has not changed. 

Mr. Manon. We talk—I sometimes think glibly—about the claim 
that our military programs are not put into an economic straitjacket. 
I personally have observed that generally speaking we go along within 
a certain framework in costing our defense programs, while we may 
say that economic considerations are not taken very much into ac- 
count, and they really are taken into account in a very big way, in my 
opinion. 

Admiral Raprorp. They are today. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. Certainly over the history of the last 40 years 
that has not always been the case, because in the last analysis it is 
the Congress that has to decide what we can afford in the way of 
military and other expenditures, balanced again on what they are 
willing to raise in the way of taxes. 

Mr. Manon. For the 1957 budget, then, there was no great contro- 
versy? There was no battle of the Pentagon? It worked out in a 
regular way and, generally speaking, the budget is the creature of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the top people in 
the three services. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 


PLANNING FOR LONG-RANGE DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff what are you 
doing as to looking toward long-range defense requirements? What 
are you doing to make sure that we do not get off in the wrong direc- 
tion? This interrogation has demonstrated that you and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have a terrific responsibility and influence in our mili- 
tary program, 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course the individual 
service chiefs are very familiar with the developments of their 
services. 

As a group we listen to presentations by various service teams and 
joint teams to keep us abreast of the new developments which we can 
expect to get into an operational status in subsequent years. We have 
the Weapons System Evaluation Group that assists in making studies 
and evaluations of weapons systems. We also have special studies 
made by service groups. The Navy has the Operational Evaluations 
Group; the Army has the ORO; and the Air Force has a counterpart, 
each consisting of very highly qualified civilian and military men who 
make studies of what we can expect to have in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 
going on up from 5 to 10 years. 

Mr. Manon. Do you in a sense lay down what you think the next 
war might be like, and then do you lay down what plans and pro- 
grams and expenditures you will make toward meeting the demands 
of what the next war might be like? 

Admiral Raprorp. Of course, we do try to anticipate what the next 
war would be like, if it occurred at a particular time. It will vary in 
accordance with the developments. We continually are assessing both 
the developments under our own control and, from the intelligence 
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that is gathered from various sources, we evaluate the capability of 
unfriendly countries. 

Mr. Manon. What has the buildup of Soviet airpower and navy 
power and the modernization of the Soviet Army had to do with your 
defense plans and programs? 

Admiral Raprorp. A great deal. 

Mr. Manon. In what way ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it forces us to be particularly alert to the 
progress we are making in similar developments to counter these 
increased threats in various fields. I pointed out the great step-up 
in our expenditures for continental defense which have resulted Pen 
an estimate made 3 or 4 years ago that they would build up their 
long-range airpower. We have missed it, as I said, in some instances, 
as to specific rates of development; at least it would appear that we 
had. But in general these developments have not departed much 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff predictions over a period of years. 

Mr. Manon. It is a bit irritating to realize that in a sense our po- 
tential enemy is calling the shots and has the initiative. I am not 
saying that I know how to avoid, that, but I would like to have your 
comment on that situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. I agree with you. It is not only irritating 
but it is serious. However, I also feel, as you do, that I do not know 
what could be done about it without losing our form of govern- 
ment. In other words, that is one of the serious problems. We want 
to defend our way of life and our form of government. We would 
not initiate an aggression ourselves. It is always more difficult to be 
geared for countering situations such as we face today. 


AIR FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, we have the Navy League, which propa- 
gandizes the country and the Congress; and we have the Air Force 
Association; and the Army has its various organs. I realize that 
at times—perhaps always—recommendations must be taken with 
a grain of salt, coming from any source. We have to evaluate these 
things and do the best we know how. 

[ read recently a statement like this: 

Unless the Congress takes some drastic action the Air Force will get some- 

thing like $4 billion less than it thinks it needs and about $2 billion less than 
it had the nerve to ask for. 
Now, in considering whether or not we are going in the right di- 
rection on our defense program, regardless of the source of that 
statement, it is worthy of the consideration of prudent men in places 
of responsibility. What is your feeling? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the best answer I can give is to rec- 
ommend that you ask General Twining when he comes up here. I 
um certain he does not feel that way. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know generally, do you think we ought 
to pour additional billions into the Air Force? The budget requests 
funds to procure about 1,900 additional aircraft for the Air Force as 
compared to 2,700 provided for last year. It is true that the Soviet’s 
airpower is very great. Nobody knows that any better than you do. 
Now, in evaluating whether we are on the right track or the wrong 
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track we need to know your thinking. I would like to have your 
thinking on that. 

Admiral Raprorp. I can say without any equivocation, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if I felt that the Air Force needed $4 billion or $2 billion 
more I would unhesitatingly recommend it. I think we do get a 
little bit confused by these statements. Of course, these associations, 
intending to speak for the services, do not have access to all the 
details. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Admiral Raprorp. We ask for certain money each year and that 
money goes to procure planes which are not delivered for 3 years or 
21% years, in many cases, so that a better indication of what we are 
doing is the current expenditure rate for each year. 

The Air Force has a program which, so far as I know, they will 
meet with the money they have asked for. Of course, the rate at 
which planes are delivered in any given year goes up and down in ac- 
cordance with the development. Sometimes when shifting to a new 
model you get fewer planes delivered in that year. You have a 
dip. 

Mtr. Manon. The figure I quoted was not a delivered figure but 
was a procurement figure. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say my remarks still stand in regard to 
that. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be fair to say that you would probably con- 
clude that anyone who thinks the Air Force needs considerably more 
money for the Air Force program may have a point, but under all 
the facts and circumstances you, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do not feel that the point is suf- 
ficiently good to be embraced by the Department of Defense and the 
country at this time? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say the easiest thing, of course, is to 
ask for more airplanes. If we knew that we were going to fight on 
a certain date you would see us up here asking for increased money 
for procuring airplanes. The keystone to our military power today 
is airpower, both offensive and defensive. We have never made any 
bones about that. 

On the other hand, the considerations that guide the chiefs are 
based on recommendations from General Twining and to a lesser 
extent the Navy, and also the Army which now has a considerable air 
program. 

The question that these individual chiefs always have to wrestle 
with is this question of obsolescence. We are in an era where there 
are tremendous developments coming rapidly in jet engines, aero- 
dynamics, and so forth. Production must be geared to estimated dates 
of new developments. 

Mr. Manon. You can elaborate further for the record, if you 
wish to. 

NAVY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Now with respect to the Navy: The Navy represents 
a very potent air arm of the Government. How do we know your 
planning is sound with respect to aircraft carriers and airpower in 
the Navy? How can you assure us? How did you reach your deter- 
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mination that this program was probably about right under all the 
circumstances ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I feel that the aircraft carrier today rep- 
resents one of the most important parts of our overall security pro- 
gram. It makes possible the location of airpower in areas into which 
we might not otherwise be able to put United States airpower, and it 
gives us somewhat of a balance with respect to fixed bases abroad that 
we might lose for political or other reasons. Also, the carrier intro- 
duces an element of uncertainty on the part of the other fellow. He 
cannot always know where they are, as is the case with most of our 
fixed bases. 

I think again I could not predict whether that condition will obtain 
indefinitely. The whole picture may change in 10 or 20 years. I think 
that our present program is sound, and I stand by it 100 percent. 

Mr. Manon. In the light of modern conditions, present-day, 1956 
conditions, can you stand on that with both feet, so to speak ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Absolutely. 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Now, the Army has been most unhappy during the last 
2 or 3 years because of the rather drastic reduction in this proud 
branch of our Defense Department. 

Is it probably true that the Army has been restrained too much? 
Are our military plans with respect to the Army sound, and if so, 
how can we be convinced of it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is hard for me to identify who it is in the Army 
that is very upset. I would say so far as I know, the responsible Army 
officers have gone along with the programed reductions 

Mr. Manon. They have not been happy about them. 

Admiral Raprorp. With certain reservations. 

When the shooting occurred in Korea we had very large forces over 
there and they were on a very rapid rotational basis. There were men 
in the pipeline, under training, in transit, and in hospitals, an enormous 
number of men. When the firing stopped and we pulled the forces out 
we no longer needed that number of men. We did not have the large 
numbers of people in the hospitals, in transit, or in training to go over 
there as replacements for the others. 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly proper in your opinion to reduce these 
vast sums required for pay of Army personnel and transportation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. And also, Mr. Chairman, in connection with our 
program we have helped develop very strong indigenous forces in 
various parts of the world. For example, on July 27, 1953, the Repub- 
lic of Korea did not have the 21 very capable divisions which they now 
have. And all around the world our basic policy has been to help 
nations generate those local forces for which they are best suited in 
order to maintain internal security and help bear the brunt of an initial 
shock. These forces would be complemented primarily by our air and 
naval support. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Admiral Radford, in considering the reduc- 
tion heretofore in the Army, is it not fair to state that over 50 percent 
of the total reduction since Korea has been in men in training, in 
transit, and in hospitals? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I do not have the exact figure. However, I would 
say it is probably more than that. 

Mr. Wicctrsworrn. I think Secretary Wilson’s testimony was that 
there were something like 400,000 in that status. 


_ Admiral Raprorp. I think that is the over-all figure. I would say 
it is over 50 percent although I am not certain, 


THE GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We will now leave the three services. 

What changes have been made in the defense program by reason of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile development and the guided mis- 
siles program generally, and by reason of the development of the Soviet 
strategic airpower ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, in the first instance, that we have 
stepped up our program. This contributes to part of the increase that 
you mention for this next fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. The intercontinental ballistic missile? 

Admiral Raprorp. Increased costs for stepping up the program. 

Mr. Manon. When do you think we may have a usable ballistic mis- 
sile of intercontinental capability ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would not want to answer that on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. As you know, when the forces of Soviet Russia over- 
ran certain portions of Germany, they captured certain equipment 
and certain highly skilled German personnel having to do with the 
development of guided missiles; is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, I say that in order to ask you this question: Do 
you think that the United States is, or is not, ahead of the field in the 
development of this deadly ballistic missile ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, I regard the threat of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile to be so great that I personally would be 
willing to support legislation providing for vast sums if 1 knew that 
such appropriations would make sure that we developed interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and we did it far in advance of anyone else. 

What is your comment on that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel certain, Mr. Chairman, that in the request 
for funds in the bill that is before your committee that problem has 
been taken care of and all the money that can be spent in the time 
that is covered by this bill is in the request. 

I am also certain the Secretary of Defense would come back and ask 
for additional funds if the situation developed to show we were wrong 
in our estimate of how fast we can move. 

Mr. Manon. I feel similarly with regard to air defense. There is 
a lot of room for improvement in air defense, certainly from a theo- 
retical standpoint. I would be willing unhesitatingly to vote for ad- 
ditional billions of dollars if we could really get the sure-fire answer 
to the question of air defense. I believe that you would be im the 
same position ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Is our program planned to get about all the results 
we can in this field ? 

Admiral Raprorp, That is the way I feel, and I am sure General 
Twining would testify in a similar vein. The big improvements that 
we expect to make in continental defense stem from new equipment 
that is not ready to be produced in quantity. We are hoping that 
some of the major items of improvement will stem from final develop- 
ment of certain equipment. 

Mr. Manon. It would be worth vast sums to be able to guarantee 
that in the event of a big war we could meet the submarine menace 
without great losses. Are we giving this high priority consideration 
Please comment. 

Admiral Raprorp. We are giving extremely high priority to the 
submarine problem. We are continuously planning and trying to 
design ways and means of improving our capabilities of defeating an 
enemy submarine threat in the event of war. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the atomic-powered airplane will be 
developed, and do you think, if it is developed, it will, to some con- 
siderable extent, revolutionize warfare / 

Admiral Raprorp. May I answer that off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Sure. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


LEVEL OF FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, in your testimony I believe you 
said, in your judgment, it is good planning to maintain an Army 
smaller than we had a few years ago and to provide for fewer aircraft 
than we are providing in this budget. Under all the facts and cir- 
cumstances related by you on and off the record, and not related by 
you, that is your general view, as I understand it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would put it a bit differently. We are main 
taining the largest Army we have ever maintained in peacetime for 
an indefinite period of time, and we have also helped to generate 
abroad Allied forces in great numbers. I gave you the overall com- 
parison of ground forces on both sides, and there is not the difference 
in those forces that sometimes is intimated in our press. We have a 
very strong position. We have a good mobilization base and we can 

rapidly g generate ground forces in the event of an emergency ; we have 
a very large and efficient Army today. 

As far as aircraft procurement is concerned, General Twining will 
be able to give you more details. 

Mr. Manon. We will ask him for these details. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is my understanding we are continuing to 
maintain the program for the 137 wings as desired by the Air Force 

Mr. Manon. As you know, it is being disputed that we are going 
to the 137-wing force, as planned. I do not know the facts. I have 
not yet asked anyone the facts. 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe you will hear the Air Force say they 
plan to reach 137 wings by June 30, 1957. 
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MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now, have you and the Joint Chiefs in making your 
military plans, and in arriving at what the military program should 
be, considered the military assistance which we have given, and which 
you are giving to the nations friendly to the United States? 

“ Admiral Raprorp. We do. We take that into consideration in our 
estimate of our requirements, very much so. 

Mr. Manon. Had we not a foreign military-assistance program in 
the past, do you think that fact would have precipitated a larger 
defense budget in this country ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, 1 would go so far as to say that I person- 
ally feel as though it is a part of our national-defense budget—the 
military-aid program. 

Mr. Manon. [ do not want to get you involved in military aid. 
Military aid and all aid to foreign countries is becoming increasingly 
unpopular with the Congress and the country. I do not know if you 
know it. It is undoubtedly true. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it is an integral part of our planning. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we should chop off military aid to 
friendly nations, would you want to have another look at the defense 
budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We would have to review the whole situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Before you conclude that line of interrogation, I would 
like to ask this question, following your last one: 

Admiral, since a sound economy is a condition precedent to the 
maintenance of a proper military force, and you have argued that 
pointedly in the case of our own country, the same premise would be 
equally true in connection with other countries; is that not so? 

Admiral Raprorp. Any other democracy, or free country, I would 
say. 

Mr. Fioop. That is satisfactory. 

Then the continuous use of economic aid in various degrees and 
at various places would be as essential to the maintenance of mili- 
tary forces in those particular countries as with direct military aid; 
is that not true ? : 

Admiral Raprorp. Generally speaking, I would say that is true. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, I have purposely abstained from 
asking you to comment on the bring-of-war controversy and things 
of a more political nature. I do not think that it would serve any 


useful purpose to do that. I do want to ask you a question or two 
off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


_ Mr. Manon. During your appearance here last Friday you were 
interrogated at, great length by all members of the committee and you 
made a very excellent statement. I have sought to ask a series of 
general questions which in my opinion all members of the committee 
would like to ask. 

That about covers the on- and off-the-record questions and answers 
and that about covers the picture as I see it. 

I will pass the witness now to Mr. Sheppard. 
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THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Mr. Suepparp. I have only a very few questions. The questions 
asked by m colleague have produced many of the things that I had in 
my mind. 

I received a copy of an address that you recently made to the public 
and I want to compliment you on it. I think that that was a master- 
piece of intelligent presentation. Perhaps that sort of information 
is not always available to the public and if they had more of it they 
would have a better understanding of what we as a nation are going 
to do in our respective military functions. 

In your discussion this morning, Admiral, you used a term that was 
extremely interesting to me because of the apparent misconceptions 
that are apparent in the press at times. You stated that we have a 
truce situation in Korea. That is a correct statement; is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; an armistice. 

Mr. Sueprarp. An armistice from which truce emanates? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Surpparp. In other words, there is a line of demarcation be- 
tween the general understanding of “peace,” as that word is defined, 
and that of “truce”; is that not so? 

Admiral Raprorp. It seems to me very often people forget we still 
have in Korea 1,500,000 men squared off across a demilitarized zone 4 
kilometers wide and 150 miles long. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Obviously with the situation as it is, and as you 
have so well stated it, we are not in the military and psychological 
interpretation of peace, are we? We are living in a semipeaceful 
circumstance due to a truce situation that could explode tomorrow 
morning; is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. There are many situations around the world 
where tensions are great. Of course, there is some actual fighting 
going on; it is not what I would call a peaceful world. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this an improper interpretation for me to take, 
and I ask you this because of your military stature and experience: 
that peace of a durable character that has heretofore more or less 
been determined by the signing of articles of peace by respective 
nations who were in conflict is a different thing from our interpreta- 
tion of peace emanating from a truce issue, drawing those lines of 
demarcation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So if I were to make a factual presentation to the 
public as a man who has access to the public, I would be far more 
honest with them and more literal, if I did not use the terminology 
of “peace,” and used the word “truce;” is that a correct assumption 
upon my part? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so. 


MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Either on or off the record, are you in your present 
position happy, as the word may be defined, with the responsiveness of 
our military-assistance program in fulfilling its commitments? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that considerable military strength 
around the world has been generated as a result of the military-aid 
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program over the past 5 years. In my opinion it is an essential pro- 
gram that must be continued indslinitely. In fact it is part and 
parcel of our own program. 

We do have many problems in connection with administering the 
program, the delivery of equipment and maintenance of equipment 
on such a worldwide scale. One of the reasons I make these extended 
overseas trips is to check on that. I have found that we are improving 
although we still have areas that are not good. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can understand that from some of the approaches 
i made myself in a survey of that field. I want to compliment those 
of the military that I contacted for their responsiveness. From what 
I was able to learn it seemed that we are dealing with both internal 
political conditions and internal economic conditions that are cre- 
ating a responsiveness that we would not like to see prevail at the 
present time. There has to be a considerable tolerance applied to the 
situation because of the internal situations we all know prevail. 

There were many instances that were clearly evident to me whereby 
if we were to call upon those countries that we have assisted for man- 
power, or military strength as of tomorrow—the immediate—it would 
be rather disappointing. That is my reaction. 

Either on or off the record, when the record comes down to you, 
you can treat that as you see fit. 

Just a moment’s further discussion relative to the budget. While 
you are attempting to achieve military requirements, particularly in 
the field of advance science to which the chairman has so ably re- 
ferred, you are not only confronted with the scientific developments 
in that field, but also the domestic situation. The domestic situation 
cannot be thrown too badly out of balance. There is production 
ability that might be available under adverse or extreme circumstances 
that is not available today. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the bottleneck generally is in the field 
of scientific personnel. So many are working for industry on civilian 
activities, you might say, and that makes it difficult to mobilize addi- 
tional talent in certain areas. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, there was a certain personality of secretarial 
stature who is most recently reported to have said that if he had his 
way he would take industry to task for the methods by which it is 
applying an advantage, or taking from the military scientific minds 
and utilizing them in the domestic requirements. 

Having had access to those comments earlier this morning, that is 
the reason that I interjected the domestic aspect. It certainly is a 
definite factor in the total production that we have today and it is 
having a very deterrent effect upon the potential availability of the 
scientific mentalities we have in the country when we speak of the 
total; is that a correct statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think your statement is generally correct; yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Admiral Radford, how do you evaluate the guided- 
missiles program? Is it the most important one before us at the 
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moment insofar as development of new weapons is concerned, or do 


you feel that there are other programs of greater importance ? 


Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. There seems to be considerable doubt that we are push- 
ing the guided missile program as rapidly as we could or should, and 
that we have progressed as fast in the development of medium range 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles as have the Russians. 

Can you tell us anything specific in this field ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did have a discussion off the record on that 
particular phase with the chairman this morning, and I would like 
to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have definite information to show whether or 
not the Russians are ahead of us in this field ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel there is a possibility they recognized earlier 
than we the extreme importance of this field of activity ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Perhaps they did. 


MOBILITY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. For some time we have been told that it is the policy of 
the Department of Defense to have a small but highly mobile army. 

I have been unable to find any concrete evidence that ‘the mobility of 
the American forces has improved to a striking degree in the last year 
or two. In other words, I do not think that we can today airlift sub- 
stantially larger units of troops than we could a year ago. 

Am I correct in that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that our situation in that respect 
is constantly improving and probably is better than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Sixes. How is it significantly better ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not have the figures here with me, Mr. Sikes, 
but we have more air transport available in the services and under 
our arrangements with the civil airlines than we have ever had before. 

Mr. Sixes. It is my information that there is not an appreciably 
greater improvement over the situation which existed a year ago; con- 
sequently, I would like you to make available to this committee, either 
on or off the record, specific figures on airlift capabilities and positive 
improvements in mobility. 

Admiral Raprorp. The situation does not change so much from 
year to year in that. As the new types of aircraft come out it will, 
and the program we have is a steady improvement. 

Mr. Sixes. I am afraid that we cannot at this time airlift divisions 
from one part of the world to another. That would seem to be the 
type of mobility that the American people have been led to believe 
we are talking about. 

Admiral Raprorp. We cannot airlift a division with full equipment 
from one part of the world to another, and there is no prospect we can 
do so in the immediate future. I think the American people have been 
misled in some of the statements that have been made publicly. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is mobility actually still tied in the main to ship trans- 
portation for the larger units? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, if you are talking about personnel and per- 
sonal equipment, and certain light equipment, we can lift that. If 
you are talking about a division complete with all the heavy equip- 
ment, then that heavy equipment will have to follow by sea. It is 
up to the Army to develop their capability for mobility in that re- 
spect by the design of new equipment. 

Then there are other considerations in connection with this general 
discussion of mobility. In the first place, you have to know where you 
want to lift things. There are certain places in the world where you 
will not have any airfields and would have to build them. Are you 
going to lift them in an area where there will be opposition to their 
landing? Ifso you would have to put in aircraft to cover the landing, 
and that would take time. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, Army mobility of the type the average 
American may have been led to believe to exist, is still something that 
is largely in the future; it is not the actual picture ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I think there has probably been a lot of 
misinformation on the subject. We have better mobility today than 
we had 10 years ago, and 10 years from now we will have even better 
mobility. But there are still certain factors that are going to be 
difficult to overcome. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons that you have pre-position- 
ing of supplies; is that not correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral Radford, how accurately informed are we on 
the Communist buildup in firepower, mobility, supply, and atomic 
weapons ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would rather tell you something off the record 
and let it stay off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. At this point the committee will go into executive ses- 
sion and we will resume our hearing this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Let 
the record show that while Mr. Sikes had the witness at the time the 
committee adjourned, he is going to be somewhat late, so at that this 
time I will call on Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I have only 1 or 2 questions. 


THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt just a minute? 
I wanted to say that I have this declaration which was mentioned this 
morning, about Korea. I can read it for the record, if you would like 
to have it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think that would be advisable. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is that the United Nations declaration ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is a declaration by the 16 nations in the United 
Nations Command. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to have it read off the record, and in- 
serted in the record at the proper place 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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(The following information was provided for the record. ) 


DECLARATION OF THE 16 NATIONS RELATING TO THE ARMISTICE, JULY 27, 1953 


We, the United Nations members whose military forces are participating in the 
Korean action, support the decision of the commander in chief of the United 
Nations Command to conclude an armistice agreement. We hereby affirm our 
determination fully and faithfully to carry out the terms of that armistice. We 
expect that the other parties to the agreement will likewise scrupulously observe 
its terms. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support the efforts of the United 
Nations to bring about an equitable settlement in Korea based on the principles 
which have long been established by the United Nations, and which call for a 
united, independent, and democratic Korea. We will support the United Nations 
in its efforts to assist the people of Korea in repairing the ravages of war. 

We declare again our faith in the principles and purposes of the United Nations, 
our consciousness of our continuing responsibilities in Korea, and our determi- 
nation in good faith to seek a settlement of the Korean problem. We affirm, in 
the interests of world peace, that if there is a renewal of the armed attack, 
challenging again the principles of the United Nations, we should again be 
united and prompt to resist. The consequences of such a breach of the armistice 
would be so grave that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine 
hostilities within the frontiers of Korea. 

Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must not result in jeopard- 
izing the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any other part of Asia. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Andrews. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUESTED FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Anprews. I have just a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, is it your unqualified opinion that this budget is sufficient 
to give us all we need in manpower, plane production, and research 
for the fiscal year 1957 ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is my opinion that the force levels on which 
the present budget request is based will give us a very sound posture 
of security. 

Mr. Anprews. I was very much impressed with the statement you 
made before our committee last year with reference to the 1956 budget. 
To refresh your recollection, I would like to read part of it. 

I feel as of today that we are better prepared to meet an emergency than we 
ever have been during my service in the Armed Forces. We have a flexible 
combination of land, sea, and air forces with a wide variety of weapons and 
eapabilities, including nuclear, which in my opinion is fully adequate for the 
security of the United States. We have strategic air forces and carrier task 
forces which are unmatched by any other nation. We have modern jet tactical 
air forces which can carry either high explosives or atomic bombs, depending 
on what the target requires. We have Army and Marine Corps ground forces 
consisting of well over a million men. 

In fact, the United States forces we plan to maintain are the most powerful, 
individually by service and collectively as a team, that our Nation has ever 
undertaken to maintain during a period when we were not actually engaged 
in a shooting war. These forces are fully adequate to perform all essential 
tasks in the initial stages of a shooting war, global or otherwise, and they con- 


stitute an ample base which will permit a rapid and orderly buildup when and 
if that should become necessary. 


I think that was a very fine statement, and a very comforting 
statement last year. Iw ant to ask you: In view of the fact that many 
changes have taken place in the world since the time you made that 
statement, bearing in mind the request in the 1956 budget, would that 


statement ‘apply to our budget this year as it did to the budget of last 
year ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I would say that it does, sir, with this one quali- 
fication, which I should have made last year, if I did not: That I 
speak about the conditions as of this time. In other words, if there 
should be a material change in the world situation, I am sure I would 
be up here again to request appropriate modifications based on the 
new situation. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is always based on the world picture. 

Mr. Anprews. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell. 


COMPARISON OF FORCES 


Mr. Norreii. I have one question, if you will permit. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Certainly. 

Mr. Norreii. What was the ability of the United States and Russia 
to engage in war, prior to World War II? Is there any way you could 
estimate as of that time, prior to World War II, what the ability of 
the two nations might be at that time? 

Mr. Suepparp. And now? Isthat the question ? 

Mr. Norrevy. TI want to get to that later. 

Admiral Ranrorp. T would sav immediately prior to World War 
II we were in the process of building up our Armed Forces as rapidly 
as we could. We had started, as I recall it, in 1939. In my opinion, 
the Russian military machine at that time was in no sense an equivalent 
to what we had, and I think the events in World War IT proved that. 

Mr. Norreti. Admiral, is it not true that from the time after World 
War IT the armed services of the United States have been gradually 
going down, and those of Russia have been gradually going up? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not exactly. 

Mr. Norrety. Not exactly ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not exactly, sir. The Russians did demobilize 
some of their strength after World War IT but not to the extent that 
we did. In the period between 1945 and 1950 the Russians improved 
their military forces very much equipmentwise, and they maintained 
approximately the same level of forces that they have today, whereas 
we made a very great dip down until 1950. 

Mr. Norrett. Is it not true, Admiral, that we have been gradually 
going down since World War IT and Russia has been gradually 
going up since World War IT? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. T would have to check the figures to be 
exact, but IT would say that manpowerwise I believe that the Rus- 
sians have had pretty close to a level figure since shortly after World 
War IT. Equipmentwise they have concentrated almost with war- 
time controls on reequipping their army, their air force, and their 
navy: and they still have tremendous programs for building aircraft, 
submarines, tanks, and all the other new equipment. 

On the other hand, we made a great dip down from 1945 to 1950. 
Since 1950 we have been engaged in the manufacture of new equip- 
ment at high priority in this country, and we have built our Armed 
Forces up from a low point in 1950 of about 1.4 million, T believe, to 
a peak of about 3.7 million during the Korean war. We are now 
maintaining level forces of approximately 2.9 million. That is our 
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present program, to maintain forces of approximately that strength, 
if the situation does not materially change. 

Mr. Norreti. Admiral, I am not an admiral or a general. Most 
of the people of the U nited States are not, either. But I am of the 
opinion, somehow or other, that we are in danger as we have never 
been before. I think it is up to the men in charge of the armed serv- 
ices, the admirals and generals, to do something about it if we need 
to do anything further about it. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, other than that. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to say, Mr. Norrell, that if the threat 
were only military I would feel much better than I do about the whole 
picture. I think you have to remember that we suffer great disad- 
vantages in combating the other forms of the Russian offensive, eco- 
nomic and political. That is where they have been making their 
great gains. 

Mr. Norree. I served in World War I. I have been a member of 
the American Legion from 1920 up till now. I know, beginning at 
the time we recognized Russia, it was considered to be a very small, 
inconsiderate nation. From that time on Russia has been growing 
upward and upward and upward and the United States has not kept 
in line. 

I think that now we have reached the time, or at least the American 
people think we have reached the time, that something ought to be 
done. 

I am hopeful that you will take another look. I have great con- 
fidence in you. I have always had. But I think we are in danger 
as we have never been before. We had better begin to think about 
what we are going to do in the United States, and not too much about 
what some ofeur would-be friends might do if they had a little more 
American money. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not disagree with you about the seriousness 
of the situation today. I think this Nation has never been faced with 
i more serious threat. 

Mr. Norrety. That is all. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley ? 


RELATIONSHIP OF ALLIED MILITARY PROGRAMS ON FORCE LEVEL PLANNING 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, this morning you stated that we had the 
largest peacetime Army in the history, of the country, to which we all 
agree. I believe it is also a fact that we have more responsibilities 
and more commitments than we have ever had in the history of our 
country during peacetime; is that not true? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. What consideration, if any, was given in the prepara- 
tion of this budget t, as regards the Army in relation to the delay of 
the implementation of the German Army and the withdrawal of 
certain divisions of the French Army for use in other areas? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Ritxy. Well, last year I think we were told that one reason for 
the reduction in the Army was that we were going to have aid from 
the reorganization of the German Army and the implementation of 
the German Army and also that there were certain divisions of the 
French Army which were assigned to General Gruenther’s command. 
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As I understand it, the implementation of the German Army has 
been delayed, and the French have had to use some of their divisions 
in other areas. What effect, if any, did that have on consideration 
ot this budget for 1957? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that it had practically no effect. 
Under our planning we did not undertake to attempt to correct that 
situation, Which we assume will be a temporary one. 

Mr. Ritry. Well, it has been going on for some time. 

Admiral Raprorp. Of course, we still do not have the German 
troops. The French troops, however, could be pulled back from north 
Africa. But in holding back the Russian offensive we do not count 
on just the use of our ground troops. We believe we have means of 
assisting the ground forces in stopping a Russian offensive should it 
occur In Europe. 

Mr. Ritey. As my distinguished colleague said, I am not a military 
strategist at all, but I do worry about these things probably as much 
as you do. It seems to me that we are reducing our forces a little pre- 
maturely until some of the aid we expect from our allies has been 
fully developed and is more or less available. Unless there is a radical 
change in north Africa I do not think the French will be able to pull 
their troops back any time soon. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; but our forces in Europe are stronger 
than‘they have ever been, our ground forces. 

Mr. Rizey. Our American forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Have they ‘been increased during the past 12 months? 

Admiral R. ADFORD. Numerically I do not believe there has been a 
great change in the combat elements, and some supporting elements 
may have been reduced. But the combat elements have new equipment 
and they have much greater strength division-for-division and in 
firepower than they have had before. Those forces, of course, have 
the highest priority for receiving new equipment from the Army. 

Mr. Rizey. And they do have new equipment to a very large extent? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; they have the atomic cannon, some of 
the new rockets, and the latest tanks. They get first priority. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Ritey. Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff pass on the location of the 
early warning system, or is that left to some other group? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the United States? 

Mr. Ritey. Do you pass on the location of it, in regard to the United 
States, yes? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it is a detailed responsibility of the Air 
Force, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff comment on the overall program. 
The Air Force is the executive agent, you might say, for the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command, and they do all the detailed planning 
but the Joint Chiefs of Staff are kept aware of that and approve the 
overall program. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it be in order to ask some of them as to what the 
status of the early warning system is and when it would be completed 
at the present rate? 

Admiral Raprorp. I briefly covered that the other day. Off the 
record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Admiral Radford, you certainly make an admirable 
witness. I am certainly grateful to you. I want to go off the record 
at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESS RELEASES AND INTERVIEWS 


Mr. Deane. My question is this: Off the record, Admiral Radford, 
we have been discussing the policy of the Defense Establishment in 
allowing or giving sanc tion to interviews in the press or in magazines. 
I am wondering to what extent the Department of Defense gives 
authority or permission for these releases and interviews, and 
whether or not you ope ts of it. If you want to take time to answer 
it in the record, you certainly can do so. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to take time to review the answer. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY ON PRESS INTERVIEWS 

The Department of Defense gives discretionary authority or permission for 
interviews in the press. In other words, the Department’s approach to the 
conduct of its information activities is predicated on the importance of an in- 
formed public for safeguarding our democratic form of government. Thus, 
the latitude given top officials in answering questions from the press and public 
is unlimited except for the responsibility to conform to the directives and guide- 
lines set forth by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force which cover the release of or access to particular 
information. Senior officials are expected to use discretion and commonsense 
in responding to questions from the press and public so as to give information 
consistent with the national interest, and at the same time, so as to safeguard 
and protect classified information from the hands of a would-be enemy. 

Mr. Dr ANE. In your statement you will, of course, indicate whether 
or not in your opinion the information given would not give comfort 
to any potential aggressor threatening our own defense. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. I know Mr. MeNeil could probably give this, but at 
this point in the recor d, Admiral, I would like to have you comment 
by setting up the defense- appropriated budget, beginning with the 
year 1954 and going up through the current budget, indic ating any 
transfer of funds, any carryovers for each of these particular years, 
and with another table indicating the amount that was appropriated 
for MDAP, and the amount requested this year, and the extent that 
the two are related or support each other. For the record will you 
indicate that, please. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Deane, that is entirely out of the Admiral’s 
territory as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Just a moment. The gentleman Mr. Deane has 
the witness, 

Mr. Scrivner. I merely desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. Suerparp. If the gentleman wants to yield that is perfectly 
allright. If Mr. Deane will release the witness to you, then go ahead. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral Raprorp. I can get the information. 
Mr. Deane. I would be very grateful to you, Admiral Radford. 
(The information is found in the testimony of Secretary McNeil.) 


SECRETARY WILSON’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. Deanr. When Secretary Wilson was before our committee I 
released to him a series of questions which I think certainly involve 
a military comment. To the extent that you agree or disagree, I 
would like for you to indicate at this particular point in the record 
that you have read those questions and that your general comment 
on them is as follows 

Admiral Raprorp. Is that from the record ? 

Mr. Deane. That is from the record that is already in the record. 

Admiral Raprorp. All right. I assume you refer to the questions 
and answers appearing on pages 115 to 121 of the record. I have 


read these questions and am in accord with the answers provided by 
Secretary Wilson. 





CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Mr. Deane. In your briefing here the other day on policy and secu- 
rity certainly I gained the impression that the world situation was not 
improved over the time you were here last year. Would you say there 
is an improvement, or has there been some indication we are not in as 
good a position as we were before? You can discuss that on or off 
the record. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was discussing all of that off the record. I 
would like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Deane. You may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I shall certainly try to frame this question so as not to 
embarrass you or Secretary Wilson. 

A study of the second paragraph in his statement shows that this 
line oceurs. 

Nothing has occurred in the international situation during the past year which 
would indicate the necessity for any major change in the defense program. 

You probably could agree with that, but I think that several of us 
questioned the fact that we are, you might say, in the same position. 
I would like for you to study that second paragraph in the Secretary’s 
statement and give such comment as you feel right at this particular 
point in the record. 

Admiral Raprorp. Could I discuss this off the record a minute? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. For the record I would like to state that I concur 
with Secretary Wilson’s statement. 

Mr. Deane. Admiral, in the light of what you have just stated, 
would you, of your own volition, take a stand differing with the Presi- 
dent or the Joint Chiefs of Staff on their recommendations if you felt 


the emergency were such it demanded you take an opposite position ? 
Admiral Riaprorp. I certainly would. 
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THE KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Mr. Deane. As I recall you reading the combined U. N. statement on 
Korea, it made no mention of atomic weapons, did it ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No; but the implication I think was there. 

Mr. Drang. Would you point out the sentence which you think 
gives the implication ? 

Admiral Raprorp (reading) : 

The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave that, 
in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers 
of Korea. 

That is one indication. 

Mr. Deane. I gather from your own views that the position the 
United States would take, involving the English or other supporting 
U. N. countries, is that our position would be to use atomic weapons. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Deane, as I said this morning, we are design- 
ing our forces to do that and we are integrating atomic weapons com- 
pletely into our force structure. 

Mr. Deane. That is good. I was in Europe during August and 
September. A thought came to me: Are we placing our military hos- 
pitals in those particular places which ould be vulnerable to atomic 
attack? Is the Pentagon thinking in terms of hospitalization in an 
atomic conflict ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know exactly where our hospitals are, 
but I would imagine that most of them in peacetime in Europe would 
normally be in areas that might well suffer in an atomic attack. They 
are there for the reason largely that it is difficult to administer or set 
up a program like that way out in the country. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think it would be more likely that these hos- 
pitals would suffer more damage in a city or in a rural area? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think normally they would suffer more damage 
in a city. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. Deane. I have one other question. I ride occasionally in air- 
planes. We are concerned about air collisions. Is there some study 
going on at the present time involving the CAA and the Defense 
Establishment, so far.as civilian and military traffic in the air is 
concerned ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; we are always working with the CAA 
on traffic control. 

Mr. Deane. Does it end up that the military will control this, or 
that the civilian end will control it? 

Admiral Raprorp. In wartime the CAA comes under the control of 
the Defense Department. That is, the air traffic activities of the CAA 
would come under the Department of Defense and be controlled by 
the Air Force. 


NUCLEAR WEAPON CAPABILITY AS A DETERRENT TO WAR 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I have a few other questions that I have 
here in writing which I will submit to Admiral Radford. 

Admiral Radford, before I release these questions I would like to 
make this statement : 
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The United States has always regarded its nuclear weapon capa- 
bility as a deterrent to war. The tremendous destruction to civiliza- 
tion that could result from an unlimited nuclear war has been recog- 
nized ever since the first atomic bomb was exploded in 1945. Ata 
time when we had a monopoly on nuclear bombs, the United States 
took the initiative in proposing international control of atomic energy 
as the best way of preserving peace. The consistent obstruction by 
the Soviet Union of U. N. disarmament proposals has led to the reali- 
zation that we cannot preserve peace by reducing armaments until 
we have definite assurances that the Soviet Union will abide by effec- 
tive inspection and control agreements. 

Our policy of peace through strength, which we have been pursuing 
ever since the postwar aggressions of the Soviet Union, caused us to 
stop the downward spiral of demobilization in 1948, and has been 
implemented by strengthening the Strategic Air Command and the 
other components of our military forces. It is our policy to stay in 
the vanguard of military development while simultaneously exploring 
every avenue that leads toward peace. The devastating nature of a 
general nuclear war has given us “no alternative to peace” in the 
words of the President. 

If our deterrent military strength is successful, it will mean that 
a decision has been achieved without the use of force, and such a de- 
cision fully implements our national objective of preventing war. 
The Strategic Air Command will be most successful if it never has to 
carry out a retaliatory attack. If the deterrent idea does not stay an 
enemy attack, however, it is necessary to analyze the implications of 
a total nuclear war, as well as the possibility of devising limitations 
on the manner in which such a war could be fought. 

The answers to some of these questions which T will ask may involve 
security regulations. To the extent that they should be off the record, 
if you will, please submit to the clerk such answers as you feel will be 
of benefit to the committee. 

T surrender the witness. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Flood. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Froop. Admiral, several years ago when we were discussing 
the Unification Act, there was considerable debate, in which I partici- 
pated, with many others, as to whether or not the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should report to the Secretary of Defense, or directly to the 
President. We were giving birth to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Tt was 
my opinion then that ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff should report directly 
to the President of the United States. That was the minority opinion. 
It was a substantial and vocal minority. 

The opponents of that position were in considerable doubt—and 
admitted it—but felt that the new proposal under the new act should 
be tried out. In our spirit of compromise here in this country that 
is the way those things frequently are done. “Well, let us give it a 
trial.” Now we have tried it for several years. My personal opinion, 
for what it is worth, has not changed: rather, it has strengthened. 
There have been recent developments, allegations, charges, and what 
not, “government by magazine,” which have contributed to my posi- 
tion. Under all of these cireumstances, and as a distinguished and 
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present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what is your opinion 
now ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say, Mr. Flood, that it is one of 
the least of my worries, for this reason: I have direct access to the 
President and I see him on an average of one or more times a week. 
Any time any one of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wants to see the President I have told them they can have my appoint- 
ment or go with me. I had a regular appointment every Monday 
morning, and very often, so far as I was concerned, I had nothing 
much to take up. I am talking about the condition up until last 
summer. I always offered the other Chiefs the chance to take my ap- 
pointment, or to go along with me in case they wanted to, so the 
Chiefs of the services have had access to the President, and that was 
not a case of going over the head of the Secretary of Defense at all. 
He encouraged me to do that. I go over and see the President alone. 

In peacetime, if you have a Secretary of Defense, you can hardly 
avoid having the Joint Chiefs of Staff work through him, because 
otherwise it would throw a tremendous load on the White House staff 
directly, and they do not have the setup to handle these matters. 
They could only send them back to the Secretary of Defense for 
comment. 

Mr. Fioop. Most of what you are saying I know is so, of course. I 
am not concerned about the fact that you do actually have access, say, 
under this particular Secretary. It does not follow under other 
Secretaries that would necessarily follow, without some problems, 
perhaps. 

I am concerned with the physical fact under our structure and un- 
der our theory, I believe in the unified service. I am losing my belief 
in it, but that is just a question of degree. I believe still in the unified 
service and in a Secretary of Defense. But I feel still that there should 
be no obligation under the law for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to have 
an inferior position of report through the Secretary of Defense rather 
than directly to the President. 

Now, I have no objection to any working arrangements that you 
might have with the Secretary in time of peace or any other time. I 
have no objection to the administrative detail taking place in your 
Department. But I prefer the integrity of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is a creature of the Congress, to maintain its independent in- 
tegrity vis-a-vis the Secretary of Defense, so that under no circum- 
stances, at any time, war or peace, could there be remotely the concept 
in the Secretary’s mind that you, sir, report to him. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, Mr. Flood, I am sure Mr. Wilson would 
agree with me; I am quite certain that if at anytime the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff felt that they should address a communication to the Presi- 
dent of the United States directly they could. 

Mr. Froop. Admiral, that is not quite responsive. I am sure you 
have, and it is difficult to imagine any Secretary who would interpose 
an objection. I want to remove any lingering question at all that that 
would be a problem or that there would linger in any civilian Secre- 
tary’s mind, only as far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, that 
even his viscera would be upset if you did. I want the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to be an independent congressional creature reporting directly 
to the President of the United States, and whatever operational liaison 
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would exist between you people and the Secretary I am sure would 
be for the national welfare. 

Now I come back to my original question. Under all those circum- 
stances in view of the theory of my position, keeping in mind the act 
itself and the purpose therefor, agreeing with the existence of the 
Secretary and the theory of the Commander in Chief and this new 
creature, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do you not believe that under all 
the circumstances your integrity should be maintained and that your 
statutory position should be under direct command of the President 
only ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am a little bit puzzled as to what is the cause 
of your worry in this respect. I do not see how the Secretary of De- 
fense could begin to carry out his statutory responsibilities unless he 
had the Joint Chiefs of Staff as advisers to him. 

Mr. Froop. I am in favor of that. I find no quarrel with the opera- 
tion. That is not the problem. But let me say that I am a purist for 
reasons that may not exist, but can, and we are dealing with an 
element you cannot take any chances with. 

If and when such a situation were to develop, do you not think 
that out of an abundance of caution, if for no other reason, that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff should be under the direct command of the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the mili- 
tary forces and in no way reduced to the status, or the quality of the 
Defense Department ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it would be difficult for me to conceive of 
the operations going on under the pee organization in that way. 
Mr. Scrivner. You do report to the National Security Council ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We are advisers to them. We are the principal 
military advisers to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security 
Council and the President. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the President is also a member of the National 
Security Council. 

Mr. Fioop. It has been reported widely that when a certain moment 
arose during the Indochinese crisis it became necessary for you to 
express an opinion as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and you did so 
express an opinion either requested or voluntary, that our naval 
carrier force strike in support of the French, as requested by the 
French. Is that true? 

Admiral Raprorp. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Directing your attention to the 
set of circumstances that existed as of the time that the French Gov. 
ernment requested an American air strike in support of their troops 
at Dien Bien Phu, and in view of those circumstances at the time 
they occurred, what would be your opinion if I had asked you 
whether or not you should send air in there to support the French ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would have to answer that off the record. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: Even though we have not resolved 
the situation in the Middle East with the British or anyone else as 
of today—and this answer can be either on or off the record—and 
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while it is true it is not strictly your problem, though one of your 
problems being a liaison problem with the State Department—do you 
a think in all the circumstances, and you supply the circumstances in 
| your own mind, that the United States should without delay announce 
that we would sign the Baghdad Pact as of today ? 

& Admiral Raprorp. I would like to answer that off the record. 

. ( Discussion off the record. ) 

4 Mr. Fioop. Admiral, directing your attention now to the Formosa 
area, and with particular reference to the Matsu Island, if you re- 
ceived information by messenger while we are sitting here that the 
: Red Chinese had made a strike by air and land against the island, 
j would you consider that an act of war insofar as the United States 
i is concerned, calling for retaliation by us by air, of course, and under 
; your repeated position, the atomic potential ? 

Adimiral Raprorp. Off the record. 
Mr. Froop. Why, if you have not, do you at your level ignore the 
potential of Central and South America in your entire jurisdiction ? 
From what I gather we talk about Europe and Asia and there is no 
such thing, except in passing, as an attempt to utilize, coordinate, 
make use of, tap, or whatever you call it, the potential area south of 
the border, so to speak ? 
Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 




























MILITARY 


Mr. Wuirren. Admiral, I heard your earlier statement that, in 
your judgment, military aid, and so far as practical, economic aid, 
were a part of our overall planning and in your judgment an essential 
part. 

In that connection, I would like to develop whether you mean to 
approve the various actions taken under those classifications, or 
whether you just mean the services should be free, or the Government, 
in proper cases, in order to have the maximum from our allies in 
time of need to provide military aid or economic aid. 

The reason that I would like to develop that is this: in Europe in 
October a year ago I had occasion to visit with our agricultural at- 
tachés, our military people, and various others. Apparently Europe 
was 50 percent economically better off than before World War II. 
We have just finished an investigation, using investigators with FBI 
experience, of some aspects of foreign aid which was reported this 
past week. It develops that our country has developed 1 million new 
acres of land in Mexico and provided agricultural machinery and all 
the things that go with it. They are busy building irrigation canals 
in various South and Central American countries. We are busy, or 
have been, in digging at tremendous expense, 2,600 deep wells in India 
so that they can produc e the very same agricultural commodities that 
we are having trouble with in this country. A study of this report 
shows this economic aid has gone into countries that contributed little 
or nothing to World War II. On the face of it, you can see that few 
of them could contribute anything essentially for the next 50 or 100 
years. But, under the guise of economic aid tied to our military, we 
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are putting them in increased agricultural production for export. The 
most recent action which has hit the press is this Aswan Dam in Egypt. 
We have there an Egyptian Government that has already traded 
cotton for arms with Czechoslovakia, at least one of the Russian group 
of countries. 

This Aswan Dam, according to information supplied me by the 
State Department, would be built right on the line of Egypt and 
Sudan and would flood most of the good land in this new country of 
Sudan, where half the population is Arab. There has been no under- 
standing, according to my information which was not denied by Mr. 
Hoover, between the Sudanese Government and Egypt about us 
helping build a dam to bring in 2 million new acres in Kgypt to the 
injury of Sudan. 

During the time we are building up all this world production in 
agriculture—and we will never need the products—we have refused to 
sell United States farm commodities to Russia and Asian satellite 
countries, but, at the same time, through this economic aid we are 
increasing exports in South America and Egypt and in much of the 
world to the point that Russia will have a firm supply for agriculture 
beyond our reach. 

We are building this up in countries that cannot trade such agri- 
cultural commodities to us because we will never have any deficits in 
this area of agricultural need, so they will be looking to the other 
side. 

I know you are here primarily as a military man, but the aspect I 
mention is quite clearly tied into this overall picture. Having laid 
that predicate, I would like to believe your statement is that you cer- 
tainly would not want any restrictions placed upon you to meet our 
military needs throughout the world saying that you could not in 
proper cases grant military or economic aid if it was essential to meet- 
ing our over all commitments, but at the same time you do not mean to 
go so far as approving the economic aid that we are now carrying on, 
the details of which do not necessar ily come before you for approval. 

I would just like for you to discuss where the line should be and how 
well informed you are as to what we are really doing now, because 
when foreign aid hits the committee and the Congress, if "Admiral 
Radford has said it was essential will be one of the strongest arguing 
points that will be used, judging from the past. They use everything 
insight. I would just like to ask how far your statement was intended 
to go. 

Admiral Raprorp. My statement was intended to refer only to the 
military-aid program and that is limited. The law passed by the 
Congress requires certain commitments for various categories of aid 
to be made by those countries. I did not attempt to cover the whole 
field of economic aid. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wurrren. I just had a man in the last week, who was familiar 
with foreign aid in Pakistan, call on me. He was also in Korea and 
came back and reported to Mr. Taber and various members of the com- 
mittee before. He was able to retire. He is a fine American. 

His version of our Pakistan foreign aid, and all of this wheat that 
we sent over there, was that there was ample wheat in Pakistan but 
that it was being hoarded by the relatively small percentage of the 
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people who run the Government and who have about everything they 
want in that country. This wheat that we sent over was stored on the 
ground in sight of a big vacant airplane hangar and would have held 
four times the amount of wheat we shipped. it lay out on the ground 
until much of it sprouted. Then it was mixed by the local Govern- 
ment and sold to the people, and we got credit for having shipped bad 
wheat. 

Under foreign aid approved by the military, orders have been placed 
for large amounts of steel, for diesel engines to restore the railroads, 
scrap metal, and various other things. He has pictures of high cost 
heavy dirt-moving equipment just standing idle over the country. 
Some was not even used as much as 30 days. And also there are tons 
upon tons of railroad iron and all that kind of materials all over the 
country, and yet with that condition existing they are getting, through 
our economic and military aid, much money to buy the very things that 
he has documented. 

When he was here before in connection with Korea, being a railroad 
man and knowing something about it, Korean was just overrun with 
supplies of various things that we, through foreign aid, military in- 
cluded, were pushing in there all over again. 

Now he said, that in his opinion, the reason for that was this: The 
governments in these countries do not make anything out of using 
what they have, but every time we give them anything then it moves 
through a little group in charge of the Government and they get their 
cut, 32 percent, I believe he said, in Pakistan. 

Now, every place that I have been able to dig into to see how it actu- 
ally went, as against what it looked like when they presented it to 
the Congress, I have found that kind of a situation. 

Now, the reason that I am pointing this out here is to tie this in with 
your earlier statement that economic aid was a part of our program 
as was military aid. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know that I made the statement. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not trying to put words into your mouth and 
I may be in error. A question was raised earlier in the day along that 
line. I do not want your statement to be portrayed any stronger than 
you intend. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was defending military aid per se. There are 
certain parts of our economic aid that are called direct forces support 
that are now under primary cognizance of the Defense Department. I 
feel that I am competent to discuss only that part of the program for 
which the Defense Department is responsible. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that answers my question. I was not trying 
to lead you into passing on each of the illustrations. I did not want 
the record to be left where it might indicate you approved all of these 
various transactions which do not necessarily come before you for 
review. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. WicertxeswortH. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to Admiral Radford. He has testified for several hours off the 


record and for several hours on the record, and I think he has given 
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us a very painstaking, very helpful picture of the world situation from 
the military standpoint. 

The record indicates a year ago, Admiral, that the force levels then 
called for, if approved, would give us an overall manpower double 
or more than that which-we had in being at the time of the Korean 
war. As I understand the picture presented to us at this time for the 
next fiscal year, we are going to have an increase in manpower of 
25,000, a further possible increase under the ceiling provision of 75,000, 
which if drawn upon would give us an overall increase of about 100,000 
men: is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe it is, sir. Although I do not have the 
exact figures with me here; I think they are correct. 

Mr. Wiecreswortu. It has also been indicated that the ratio of 
combat troops to the overall manpower is going up to something like 
65 percent compared to 57 —_r on June 30, 1952, and that our 
Reserve forces are going up about 130,000 if this program is approved, 
from 967,000 to about 1,100,000. That is also true, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it is generally true. The Reserve figures 
represent objectives for the end of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957, respectively. My personal opinion is the reserve program is 
still one of the weakest parts of our overall military program. 

Mr. WieetesworrH. I think the figures we were given showed an 
increase from 967,419 to 1,099,784. 

Admiral Raprorp. Those are the figures they hope to reach. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Yes, under the request now before us. If 
those figures are not correct, I would like to have them corrected. 

Admiral Raprorp. The figures are correct for appropriation pur- 
poses since they represent the planned objectives. They apply to 
Reserve personnel in a drill pay status. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. We are also going to increase our planes ma- 
terially, an increase of about 10 wings, from 127 to 137 wings, if we 
accomplish what we hope to under this request ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. WicereswortH. Our ships apparently are going to increase 
from 403 warships to 411, or overall from 984 to 1,005. 

In addition, in terms of increased power, we will have much more 
modernization and many more new weapons in the picture, will we 
not? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeeieswortH. In the fiscal year 1957 ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. As to the early warning system, am I correct 
in understanding that you believe that we are proceeding as fast as 
possible, consistent with scientific developments ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You told us last year about the increase in 
power of a division today as compared with the power back in World 
War II. The figures in the record, I think, were something like a 
15 percent increase in manpower and something like an 85 percent 
increase in firepower, and you also pointed out a year ago that the 
comparative striking power of an airplane today as compared to 
World War ITI is something over 20,000 times as great. 
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Mr. Scrivner. May I make an observation right there? I do not 
like to quote the papers as an authority, but according to the press 
release that I read last night, General Twining made the statement 
that one of today’s Air Force planes could carry all the destruction 
carried by all the planes in World War 11—just one plane, which 
chaste the enormous advances that we have made in the air arm itself. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Overall we have been getting stronger all the 
time and shall continue to get stronger under this recommendation / 

Admiral Raprorp. Our own forces with the advent of new weapons 
and new equipment generally, are much stronger than they were in 
1945, division for division, or ship for ship, or squadron for squadron. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You have indicated that this recommendation 
before us has your unqualified support and that it has the unanimous 
support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It has my unqualified support, and so far as I 
know, the military program was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. I gather than you waves va you have not al- 
ready done so, repeat the statement you made a ago in terms of 
adequacy—that you believe the program before us is alan ite to take 
care of the initial phases of any war, whether minor or global, and 
at the same time permit a very rapid buildup if and when that becomes 
necessary ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


PARTICIPATION BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Many times, Admiral Radford, we get into the habit 
of using words either loosely or improperly, or using a word as a 
synonym for another when actually it is not. I am thinking now 
of the words “program” and “budget.” You were asked what you 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought about the budget. It may be 
that my memory does not serve me quite right, but it seems to me 
that you were asked whether or not the budget was the creature 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What do the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
to do with the budget as a budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Nothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you have to do with that / 

Admiral Raprorp. We recommend the major combatant forces that 
form the backbone of our military program. We outline a military 
program. Then that program, if it is approved, is costed out by the 

various services and the budget is built. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as you or the Joint Chiefs of Staff are con- 
cerned with regard to approving a budget, you do not have anything 
to do with that? 

Admiral Raprorp. There are many things in the budget the Chiefs 
would not take a stand on one way or the other. The individual 
services have to justify the particular items. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM PLANNED 


Mr. Scrivner. I think you told us—perhaps this should be on or off 
the record—that as we look back over a period of time we do not now 
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enjoy as wide a margin over Russia and the satellies as we once did, 
but our position is improved and we still have a margin, but we cannot 
rest on our oars on that. 

Admiral Raprorp. [ think that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the balance is still in our favor. 

As I recall it, when we were talking about budgets or budget matters 
in 1950 you were not here, but at that time when we discussed military 
budgets normally we were thinking and we were advised in terms of 
a potential D-day, that is, trying to look ahead perhaps 3, 4, or 5 years 
as to one hypothetical day when we would have to start preparing at 
a greater speed. My recollection is that along about the spring of 1950 
there was not any thought of a Korean war at all. My recollection 
is that we were told by the Joint Chiefs of Staff then coming before 
us that as they saw it then the probable D-day would be somewhere 
around the middle of 1955 or 1956; in other words, they were saying 
in so many words that while we are not appropriating as much now— 
and it was then $13,500 million—we had to anticipate that along about 
1953 or 1954 we would have to start building up toward this hypo- 
thetical D-day. So that was the practice then. 

But now, as I understand your explanation, with the New Look, the 
new study, or the restudy, or the review of the various programs, you 
take a different approach and instead of building toward some one 
specific day toward which we should build up, you took a long span 
of time and determined at what stage we should level off in order to 
be able to maintain that level for an indefinite number of years, 5, 10, 
25, or 50; is that the difference between the two presentations ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Our program is designed for the long pull 
and not any particular peak year of crisis. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told at that time that we should anticipate 
an annual increment and an annual increase, that is, when the new 
presentation was made, for the Air Force as it built up to 137 wings 
and as we expand our continental air defense system. That buildup 
has taken place and is still taking place; isn’t that the picture ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And when we look at some of the figures as they are 
related to the continental air defense, and when we take into considera- 
tion the cost of some of these items that go into it, it would be logical, 
would it not, to anticipate that next year there will be still further 
increases in your request for continental air defense? 

Admiral Raprorp. I could not say. It is going along in a program. 
Some of the increases come when certain of the materials become 
available to buy. 

Mr. Scrivner. We anticipate some of the material will be available 
in another year, and if it is there will be another pretty good sized 
increase in that one program alone. 

Admiral Raprorp. It might be; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. This may have been off the record. It is hard for me 
to remember what was on the record and what was off the record. 

One of the subjects that has been discussed is what we have re- 
ferred to as intercontinental ballistic missiles. ‘That is the long-range 
guided missile. If I recall correctly, you did say that in this budget 
there was an amount sufficient to care for our presently proposed 
program, which is going just about as rapidly as it can today, and if 
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I understood you correctly, your inference was that added funds for 
that particular program would not speed up the program at this 
time. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that, you stated frankly, as you always 
speak to us, that you are quite sure if you found more money could be 
used for this program the Secretary of Defense would request addi- 
tional appropriations. And I can understand if that showing is 
made the money will be forthcoming from this committee. 

Now, just one final conclusion to see if I understood correctly your 
reply to Mr. Deane. You stated that in your opinion, as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this budget was sufficient to take care of any 
situation that we might face short of global war, and that it was 
also sufficient to take care of the early stages of a global war. Did 
I understand you correctly ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you further stated that as far as could possibly 
be foreseen there was no big conflict now imminent. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the situation changes, whether it changes tonight, 
next week, or next month, or next December, there would immediately 
be a request for augmented funds? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


RELATIONSHIP OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Forpv. Admiral Radford, in December of 1955, I read several 
newspaper articles about a report which General McAuliffe apparently 
made on the condition of our forces in Germany. Newspaper articles 
indicated it was a very favorable report relating to our military posi- 
tion. Is there any reason why members of this committee could not 
have that report? Apparently the newspapers had access to most 
of it. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Ford, I do not know. I have not heard about 
that report. Although I do not know what kind of report it was, 
probably it was one of the routine reports. 

Mr. Forp. It sounded as though it was an annual report. That was 
the implication of the newspaper article. 

Admiral Raprorp. There has not been anything that has come to 
my attention in that respect. 

‘Mr. Forp, I was interested in the questions by Mr. Flood and your 
answers about the operation of the Joint Chiefs and your relationship 
as chairman to the President. 

I was reading through the hearings for the fiscal year 1954 when 
General Bradley was testifying before the committee and Mr. Mahon 
asked him questions about his ‘ability to have access to the President, 
and on page 484 General Bradley said this: 

I see the President every week, and sometimes all the chiefs see the President. 
I see the Secretary of Defense every day and discuss these matters with him, 
or practically every day. As far as I know, there is no lack of harmony in our 


relationship, and nothing wrong with the procedure by which we give advice 
to the Secretary of Defense and the President. 
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Admiral Raprorp. I feel the same way. I do about the same thing. 
I do not say that the chiefs as a whole have seen the President every 
week, because they are so busy. I think that they would find it diffi- 
cult to add another meeting every week. 

Mr. Forp. I gathered from what General Bradley said and from 
what you have said there has been no change in the procedures or poli- 
cies in the day-to-day operations of the Joint Chiefs and their rela- 
tionship to the President. 

Admiral RapForp. The only difference with me is that I have not 
resumed a regular meeting every week with the President, but since 
I have come back from my trip I have been assured that instead of 
having a regular meeting on Monday morning I could have it prac- 
tically any day in the week that I want. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have a little further discussion perhaps 
of how the Joint Chiefs go about the process of building up the pro- 
gram they submit to testify on each year to the Congress, As I under- 
stand it, you set out a strategic critique of a course of action you are 
going to follow over a per iod of time. It isa long-range forecast, and 
then you periodically, at least one a year, set specific force levels and 
programs. Then the pricing actually t akes place by the people in the 
various departments. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; that is generally the way it is done. We 
have these basic plans which call for certain forces, and unless there 
is reason for a major modification such as a material change in the 
world situation for worse or better we may go several years on the 
same basic program. We recommend what we call above-the-line 
forces. They are the major combatant forces for each service. We do 
not have the time really to go into detail on all the supporting or be- 
low-the-line forces. Each Chief, of course, is very familiar with his 
own, but it would be very hard for each to become as familiar with the 
supporting forces in every other service as he is with his own. So that 
part of the review is usually undertaken by the C omptroller’s office 
for the Secretary of Defense. He is the man who gets into the details 
of all the supporting forces. And as I tried to explain to Mr. Scrivner, 
we do not, as Joint Chiefs, approve or disapprove the budget. We 
do not really have anything to do with the makeup of the budget 
itself, except in the recommendations for the manning forces. 

Mr. Forp. Those programs are decided on before the dollar tag 
is put on them ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Admiral, you have been most patient and have an- 
swered many questions. I am going to be very brief. 

As I understood your replies to various questions of my colleagues, 
the strength of forces and the procurement program which would be 
supported by the budget recommended, is in your opinion adequate 
to meet the needs of anything short of global war and will maintain 
a platform sufficient from which to build up for global war should 
that become necessary: am I correct that this was ‘the tenor of your 
testimony ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. | would like, if you can, and will, have you carry that 
one step further. Suppose in addition it were assumed in your cal 
culation—and this is more or less a hypothetical question—that in 10 
or 15 years it was more than likely there would be a global war, but 
not before that time, would there be a material difference in your 
recommendations as to what we should do this year? 

Admiral Raprorp. If we were positive that it would not happen 
for 10 years, it might change our procurement of certain things; ves. 

Mr. Mier. But suppose w ithout changing the calculated risk about 
what might happen next year, or the year after, you consider another 
factor, and that would be th: at it was more than like ly we would have 
a global war 10 or 15 years from now, is there something we could do 
now with money that would strengthen our position materially 10 or 
15 years from now without seriously weakening us at the present time? 

Admiral Ravrorp. I do not think so, Mr. Miller. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Is it a fair summary of your position to say that so far 
as putting more arms and munitions on the shelves, that with the 
present rapid developments and quick obsolescence of methods, weap- 
ons, and so forth, that it would not materially help our position 10 or 
15 years from now to add more to our stocks of equipment ? 

Admiral Raprorp. As a matter of fact, we might reduce some of the 
buying we are doing now if we were sure we were not going to use 
them in 10 years. 

Mr. Miitrr. As I recollect the testimony Secretary Quarles gave 
us when he first came to the Defense Department as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Research and Development, I believe he indicated so far as 


research and development are concerned, the program as then devised 
was practically at the saturation point so far as effective use of money 
was concerned. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is true now. 

Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that is the way you feel at the present 
time ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


Mr. Miter. I have one other question, and this entirely changes the 
subject that we have been talking about. 

There has been considerable comment in the press about atomic 
disarmament and disarmament programs and the President’s proposals 
for world supervision of armaments and military preparations. 

In your opinion, if we and our potential enemies exchanged infor- 

and this is a hypothetical question because there seems to be 
no ) pr ospect of it—but if air reconnaissance were permitted by us and 
our potential enemies, would that in your opinion be a pretty sure way 
of insuring against a surprise attack? 

Admiral Raprorp. By itself it would help a lot. We would have 
to have some other agreements and arrangements to fully guard 
against a surprise attack, 

“Mr. Miter. In other words, to be at all comfortable about it we 
would have to supplement that with something on the ground, prob 
ably; would we not? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Admiral. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have just three separate matters that have been touched 
upon before. I think the questions are suitable for the record, but 
you probably would not care to put your answers on the record. 


ENEMY CAPABILITIES 


The first question covers something we mentioned earlier, about this 
large buildup of submarines on the } part of the Russians. So far as 
we know, are they almost completely what we would call the conven- 
tional-type submarines, or, so far as we know, do they have any 
developing with atomic power? Do they have any that are equipped 
with rocket-type missiles that might use the atom as a weapon against 
our shores, and things like that? What, generally, do we know ‘about 
their submarines ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. The second subject is also something there has been 
considerable previous discussion on. I go back to this interconti- 
nental missile program again. Is ita fair assumption that the recent 
emphasis you have observed in the development of the long-range 
bomber indicates that they are not confident, at least at the present, 
that they are going to have an effective intercontinental missile within 
the next few years ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. I have one final source of inquiry. 

How do you evaluate the announcement that came out this past week 
or 10 days that East Germany had been made a full partner in the 
Soviet counterpart to NATO, that we wep hid Is that simply a propa- 
ganda thing to match the fact that we are helping to build up the 
armed forces of the West German Republic or does that actually 
signify any greater part that East Germany can be expected to play 
in their total overall strength ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it is chiefly a propaganda move. The 
East German Army has, in fact, existed for werent, years. They 

-alled it a police force, but actually it was an army. I do not think 
there has been any real change in the status of East Germany, so far 
as the Soviets are concerned. I have never felt they are as sure of 
East Germany as they would like to be. 

Mr. Davis. That isall,Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more final question ? 

If I can, I will wrap it up this way: I have butterflies in my stomach 
about the one thing we started with, when you first came here. Mr. 
Mahon asked you very much this same thing: Keeping in mind, Ad- 
miral, the lead time on the production of aircraft, and keeping in mind 
the production schedule on the production of operational aricraft, and 
keeping in mind the lead time on naval aircraft, and keeping in mind X 
months to put a division in the field, from rec ‘ruiting or draft, I still 
find the Pentagon says, “Tf we get in trouble we will run up here and 
ask you for money.” Now, dollars are not going to help you in 1956 
or 1957 if you get in trouble. Do you still feel, in view of all these ifs 
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on that very “iffy” question that your force in being is adequate under 
the reasonably expected circumstances in the world today ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, thank you very much for your very splendid 
cooperation and a very fine presentation of the situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 26, 1956. 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER AND PERSONNEL) 

COL. GEORGE A. ROLL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

CAPT. JOHN R. LEEDS, POLICY ANALYSIS SECTION, OFFICE OF MAN- 
POWER REQUIREMENTS 

GUS C. LEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

JOHN H. COOPER, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will continue 
our hearings on the Defense budget. We are pleased to have before us 
this morning Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter L. Burgess. 

We have had vou before us before, Mr. Burgess, and you always 
do a good job. We look forward to having a helpful statement from 
you and discussing with you some of our problems in the Department 
of Defense. Will you proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman, it is good to be back before you again 
this vear. If it is your pleasure, sir, I would like to present a pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary of De- 
fense has already given this committee a review of our national mili- 
tary programs that stem from a national policy which has peace as 
its keystone. He has indicated how combat readiness is being im- 
proved by the introduction of new weapons and the products of 
scientific development. I want to report to you on what is happening 
in terms of the fighting men and women who make up our Armed 
Forces. In the last analysis, our real strength lies in the caliber 
of these men and women who are our Armed Forces. 


POST-KOREAN PERSONNEL ADJUSTMENTS 


We have made the personnel adjustments permitted by the end of 
Korean hostilities, the buildup of military forces by the nations with 
whom we have living alliances, the introduction of new weapons, the 
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strengthening of our Reserve forces, and the adoption of a strategic 
concept to provide reasonably level forces for the indefinite future. 

The end of fiscal year 1956 was the point in time at which the 
“level force” was to be reached. We are on schedule in meeting that 
objective. It now becomes our problem to make such minor adjust- 
ments in this level force as are necessary to generate the greatest ef- 
fectiveness, to keep — with the increasing firepower ‘of modern 
weapons, and to make the management improvements which the 
genius of America can be relied upon to produce. 


FLEXIBLE END STRENGTHS 


Events move with such rapidity that plans made now are likely to 
require modification in the 18 months which transpire before a budget 
program submitted to the Congress becomes a part of history. Flexi- 
bility in personnel procedures is necessary. For this reason, for fiscal 
year 1957 the Secretary of Defense recommended and the President 
approved both a budgetary strength for each service and an authorized 
ceiling as shown on the chart below. 


Planned Budget | Authorized 
strength, strength, ceilings, 
end fiscal end fiscal | fiseal year 
year 1956 year 1957 | 1957 


Army 1, 034, 300 1, 034, 500 | 1, 055, 250 
Navy 662, 774 663, 223 678, 223 
Marine Corps 201, 000 205, 735 205, 735 
Air Force 916, 000 936, 000 975, 000 


Total 2, 814, 074 2, 839, 458 2 914, 208 


The above figures include officers and enlisted personnel as well as 
personnel in the service academies and certain groups of aviation 
cadets and officer candidates who have previously been excluded when 
referring to the authorized strength of a service. Henceforth, De- 
partment of Defense representatives will customarily include these 
categories. It should be clear, however, that no actual modification 
in strength results from this accounting procedure. 

The planned strength of 2,814,074 at end fiscal year 1956 is lower 
than the strength objec tive of approxim: itely 2,859,000 which we stated 
in last year’s budget presentations. The differenc ‘e is largely in the 
Air Force where ‘they are taking advantage of the substitution of 
civilian personnel for military personnel to have on board the work 
force needed to accomplish their amen 

The increase of approximately 25,000 to an end fiscal year 1957 
strength of 2,839,458 will also occur lar gely in the Air Force. They 
are operating on a level recruit input and a level tr aining establish- 
ment. This “produc es significant personnel efficiencies. With fewer 
losses in fiscal year 1957 and somewhat improved reenlistments, the 
strength of the Air Force will gradually increase throughout fiscal 
year 1957. 

The difference between the budget figure and the ceiling is 74,750. 
Manpower authorizations in excess of the budgeted strength will only 
be approved following detailed justification to and approval by the 
Secretary of Defense. It will require evidence that the mission for 
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which additional personnel are requested cannot be provided from 
within current service resources or made available by management 
efficiencies. 

At the same time that the President granted authority to increase 
strength for good and sufficient reason, he also directed that where 
administrative savings in military personnel could be made, not affect - 
ing combat units, the actual military personnel strength of the indi- 
vidual service should be adjusted accordingly. 


PERSONNEL REPORTING SYSTEM 


To permit a wise evaluation of the necessity for modification of 
the strength for which funds are being requested, the Secretary of 
Defense has directed me, in coor dination with the Assistant Secretar y 
of Defense (Comptroller) to establish a detailed reporting sy stem 
which will improve our ability to keep abreast of what is going on in 
the services with regard to their manpower needs and utilization and 
to know where these nearly 3 million men and women are located and 
what they are doing. 


MOTION IS CHARACTERISTIC 


This mass of personnel is in motion. They must respond to changes 
in weaponry, to acquisition and disposition of facilities, to adjust- 
ments in organization. Manning documents are under constant evalu- 
tion and modification to record these changes. 

It may be the deletion of a conventional artillery battalion and 
creation of a Nike battalion; replacement of a B-36 wing with a B-52 


wing; addition of an atomic powered submarine; activation of a new 
permanent campsite; authorization of a military advisory assistance 
group; or creation of additional helicopter groups. Ali these actions 
spell motion for personnel. 

This improved system is designed to keep abreast of these changes 
so that new requirements may be jointly evaluated with possible efli- 
ciencies in other areas to determine if the added mission is possible of 
accomplishment without additional personnel being authorized. This 
more comprehensive system is also intended to associate dollar costs 
with the personnel system. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


We continue to regard the manpower costs of the defense effort as 
the sum total of the military and civilian personnel employed by the 
Defense Department. The civilian portion of our manpower is under 
the same careful and continuing scrutiny as our military strengths. 

Our reviews during the p: ast. year indicated that the adjustment 
in civilian strength following the Korean war had not kept pace 
with the military adjustments. Accordingly, the Departments were 
asked to effect a reduction in civilian employment levels by increments 
during the last three quarters of fiscal year 1956. Each was given a 
target to shoot at with the full knowledge that such targets would 
be extremely difficult to achieve. It produced a detailed analysis 
within each of the services of the possibilities of economizing and 
some savings were effected. It appeared that the proposed action 
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might, in some cases, effect too large a reduction. When this became 
apparent, the targets were modified. 

The table shown below contains the actual civilian strength in 
object class 01 (personnel services) for end fiscal year 1955 and the 
planned strengths for end fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 


Actual Budget Budget 
strength, end | strength, end | strength, end 
fiscal year 1955) fiscal year 1956) fiscal year 1957 

| | 


Army... oe di toads tion sein elected aie tea wee 461, 646 435, 550 | 432, 001 
Navy.. San aeaigte ; | 410, 564 390, 151 388, 527 
Air Force itbbivcdahenndnbbiddalectantphadesdbdusi ctl 312, 416 | 346, 211 | 345, 646 

Sette 1, 954 | 1, 897 | 1, 655 


1, 186, 580 1, 173, 809 | 1, 167, 829 
| 


The adjustment planned in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of 12,771; in 
fiscal year 1957 we are planning for an additional decrease of 5,980. 
The personnel reporting sy stem, to which I referred previously, ‘will 
include civilian personnel information and permit the flexibility need- 
ed to adjust strengths to meet changing conditions as they occur. 


OVERSEAS SUPPORT PERSON NEL 


In keeping with our desire to give the Congress accurate personnel 
costs of the defense effort, I want to mention the overseas support 
personnel to be utilized by the Department of Defense in fiscal year 
1957. These personnel are technically described as object class 07, 
personnel (overseas support-contract hire) and are budgeted for ac- 
cordingly. They perform personal services under contracts or agree- 
ments with foreign governments. However, the people are reported 
because they do, in fact, work for the Department of Defense. If we 
did not have them under this kind of agreement we would need in- 
creased active forces and increased object ‘class 01 personnel. 

The personnel in this category at end fiscal year 1955 and estimated 
at end fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 are indicated below: 


Actual, end | Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year jend fiscal yearjend fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





Army = ise alive ; ‘- nuked aiden dae 5, 598 88, 5 185, 7! 
Navy oe i . _ i in 22, 33! . 22, 000 
Air Force _- poubiredeidedn dedecnn > ‘ . 35, | 82, 404 


Total 


The adjustment planned in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of 28,192. 
The 4,813 reduction in this category of personnel in fiscal year 1957 
may be attributed to Germany assuming responsibility for the support 
of the German Air Force and the continuing downward trend of em- 
ployment of indigenous personnel in the Far East. 

By referring to ) the civilian figures on chart 2 we see the total civilian 
employment—the 01’s and the 07’s. It shows that during the course 
of fiscal year 1956 civilian employment will decrease by 41,000; in 
fiscal year 1957 the total picture shows an additional planned decrease 
of 11,000. 
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We will keep continually abreast of developments within the civilian 
structure to insure that the military departments have adequate civil- 
ian personnel strengths to perform their missions properly, but no 
more than are really essential. 

By referring to the top entry on chart 3 we see that the total mili- 
tary plus civilian work force of the Department of Defense is remain- 
ing essentially level throughout fiscal year 1957. 


ELIMINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


If I may digress for a moment, entry into the era of the “level force” 
will bring with it the problem of living within relatively fixed means 
as far as manpower strengths are concerned. Conc urrently, new 
weapons and equipment will continue to be delivered to the operating 
forces which, while generally increasing firepower and destructive 
effect, are frequently more complex to maintain. 

Additional missions continue to be assigned the services. These are 
not assigned except after careful study and full justification. The 
trend, however, has been to assign new missions faster than other 
missions are withdrawn. 

The President has recognized this factor in approving the flexible 
personnel ceiling for fiscal year 1957. But what we need to do is 
accelerate our drive to eliminate missions which are becoming obso- 
lescent. We must pursue this objective with the same dedication that 
we strive for new weapons and equipment. Only this way can we 
keep pace with the weapons system within reasonably level personnel 
strengths. 

This search for things we can stop doing is a wide-open field. We 
must do better the things we must do, but we must stop doing the things 
we no longer need do. The will to eliminate needless functions must 
be the prevailing mood from the top to the bottom of our military 
structure. 

In this connection, Mr. Wilson has asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the military departments to make a complete and careful evalua- 
tion of the size, nature, and composition of the forces likely to be 
required for the Nation’s security during the next 3 years. This essen- 
tial analysis will be a forward step to assist in keeping our resources 
in balance with our security missions. 


OPERATING FORCES 


Mr. Wilson has given you the major units to be maintained by the 
services and the service spokesmen will develop this information for 
you in detail. Consequently, I shall avoid this type of detail and deal 
with the manner in which military personnel are being allocated to 
the major categories with which you are familiar. 

Essentially, the fiscal year 1957 will bring little change in the per- 
centage of personnel allocated to oper ating forces, supporting forces, 
training force, and in the transient and patient category. We plan to 
end fiscal year 1957 with 64.7 percent in operating forces, 14.8 percent in 
supporting forces, 16.4 percent in training establishment and 4.1 per- 
cent in the transient and patient category. These percentages will 
hold in fiscal year 1957 with minor seasonal fluctuations corresponding 
to our experience in previous years. 
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Our efforts will continue in fiscal year 1957 to get higher percentages 
of personnel into the operating forces but, for the most part, the effec- 
tive action which can be taken in this area has been taken. 

I might mention one effective step taken during the last year in the 
Air Force. Previously, I have mentioned their adherence to a level 
recruit input and the use of civilians in place of military. They also 
determined that a portion of the recruit training could be completed 
concurrently with the beginning of training in the technical schools. 
The net result was a shortening of the recruit training period, a lower- 
ing of the total number in recruit training, and a lower training over- 
head. The net product was a saving of some 10,700 spaces | in recruit 
training and 4,000 spaces in training overhead. These 14,700 spaces 
were allocated to the formation of the 10 additional wings to be created 
by the Air Force in fiscal year 1956. 

We will be ever alert for additional refinements of our present 
methods. 


MANPOWER “SAVINGS” MISNOMER 


Statements about “savings” are sometimes subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. What we really mean is that by management efficiencies we make 
people available to perform other missions which need doing. Such is 
the case with the 14,700 airmen I just mentioned. 

The only real savings come from discontinuance of marginally use- 
ful activities. Even then, the savings is not really a net savings. 
The military requirement for personnel is great and all such availables 
will be assigned to perform lower priority tasks for whom resources 
were not previously available. 


USE OF SECTION 619 AUTHORITY 


The Air Force is making use of the authority contained in section 
619 of the appropriation act for fiscal year 1956 which serves as a 
basis for replacement of military by civilian personnel. 

All services have conducted effective substitution programs in 
previous years but have financed this additional civilian employment 
from nonmilitary funds. 

During fiscal year 1956, the Air Force plans to civilianize an addi- 
tional 27,000 military spaces. It is expected that $9 million will be 
transferred from the military personnel requirements appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Similar legislation should be continued in fiscal year 1957 to give 
flexibility for manpower management. It will be needed by the Air 
Force in the event that— 

Hire of civilians to replace military removed during fiscal year 1956 lags 
into fiscal year 1957; and 

If any reduction in the military reenlistment rate in fiscal year 1957 re- 
quires offsetting by additional civilianization of military spaces. 


ENLISTMENTS AND INDUCTIONS 


In the last session of this Congress, the Department of Defense 
requested and received legislation providing an extension of induction 
authority. We stated that we would use induction authority as nec- 
essary to maintain the required strengths. 
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We knew that fiscal year 1956 would be a particularly difficult 
year for the Navy and the Air Force due to the heavy losses they 
were scheduled to experience as a result of the expiration of the 
4-year enlistment of many of the Korean war volunteers. We had 
anes that the Army would use induction authority throughout 
the year. The Marine Corps was also having heavy losses but was 
not suunitel to employ the induction author ity. 

In the summer and early fall of 1955 the Navy strength began to 
slip a bit below that needed for effective manning of the fle et. Real- 
izing that the traditionally bad recruiting months were coming, Navy 
requested and received approval of induction calls for 10,000 men 
in November and December. This action, coupled with intensified 
activity by the Navy recruiting service and a somewhat improved 
reenlistment rate reversed the downward trend. We now believe th: at, 
with 1 more delivery of 10,000 inductees in March, the Navy’s under- 
strength will probably have been eliminated. After that, we antici- 
pate the Navy’s authorized strength will be maintained by voluntary 
means in the remainder of fiscal year 1956 and throughout fiscal year 
1957. 

The Air Force is operating on a plan to maintain a level training 
establishment through the input of 10,145 volunteers monthly. The 
Air Force has the recruiting capability to procure enlistments in 
excess of this average figure but, for reasons of long-term efficiency, 
has accepted a temporary understrength—which it is compensating 
for by increasing use of civili: ans—and is building to its authorized 
strength on a oradual basis. Use of induction authority by the Air 
Force is not anticipated. 

The Army will continue to use induction authority. The total 
inductions planned for fiscal year 1957 are 153,000, phased in monthly 
calls to meet the needs of the Army. 

It should be noted that the percentage of inductees in the Army’s 
enlisted personnel is dropping. At the end of fiscal year 1956 it is 
anticipated that inductees will constitute 28.6 percent of the Army’s 
enlisted strength; by the end of fiscal year 1957 this percentage will 
drop to 24.4 percent. These results are the natural beneficial product 
of the Army’s intensive enlistment and reenlistment programs. 

This is especially significant when related to the enlistment pattern 
of the Army. The great bulk of first enlistments are for 3 years. This 
means that to an increasing degree the Army is obtaining the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the other services of the longer enlistments. 

The Marine Corps has maintained its authorized strength by volun- 
tary means in fiscal year 1956 and expects to do the same in fiscal year 
1957. 

RESULTS OF CAREER-INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


Last year we came to the Congress with the request for legislation 
which would stimulate more of our young people to enter military 
service voluntarily and then make it their career. We were seeking 
to reduce the expensive turnover of personnel, to promote stability 
within our personnel structure. This Congress passed the Career 
Incentive Act of 1955 and this, coupled with the increased reenlist- 
ment bonus, has had a central influence in producing favorable results. 


73177—56——21 
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The Defense Department also took constructive steps to cope with 
the problem by— 
Intensified reenlistment programs; 
Giving the individual more choice of base or location; 
Continued emphasis on correct job assignments to conform 
to specialties ; 
Improved base housing and fewer costly transfers; and 
Improved training and retraining opportunities. 

The combined effects of all these actions has been an upturn in re- 
enlistment rates during the past fiscal year, particularly among those 
men who have completed more than one tour of enlisted duty. 

On the basis of preliminary returns for the current fiscal year, we 
have reason to expect a total force reenlistment percentage increase 
of 10 points or better. In terms of numbers, this involves about 60,000 
men. 

In dollars and cents this translates into a high figure. The cost of 
putting 1 new man through 6 months of training is about $3,200. By 
eliminating the need to train 60,000 new men, we are protecting our 
investment in basic training and related costs of about $200 million. 

These savings in basic training costs, substantial as they may be, are 
overshadowed by the effects on the quality and effectiveness of our 
force, and the trend toward reducing the training establishment— 
which also means additional experienced manpower for the fighting 
units. 

In effect, 60,000 seasoned fighting men and technicians will be re- 
tained in our force during the current fiscal year in place of 60,000 
raw recruits. This qualit: itive improvement could never be priced 
out in dollars and cents. 

Another encouraging sign in the reenlistment picture is the increase 
in longer term reenlistments. 

In fiscal year 1954, 46.5 percent of the men reenlisting chose the 
long-term 6- year reenlistment option; in fiscal year 1955, this increased 
to 69.5 percent; to date in fiscal year 1956, it has further increased to 
77.3 percent. 

RETENTION OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


However, current improvements in reenlistment rates in our tech- 
nical personnel have been disappointing. We are reenlisting the best 
people we can get—but we are not getting the blend of skills we really 
need. Retention of our tec hnically trained people is probably our 
most pressing personnel problem. We are in danger of having our 
equipment outrun the ability of our personnel to operate and main- 
tain it. Increasingly greater strides in the development of new 
defense weapons which require rare technical skills aggravates this 
problem. Progess in personnel practices must keep pace with progress 
in the development and production of the tools of defense. 

It is clear that fundamental changes will be necessary in the proce- 
dures by which we acquire, train, and retain our technical and other 
specially qualified personnel, both enlisted and officers. We must use 
the same creative thinking in this area as went into the development 
of our leadership system. While by no means the only illustration, 
and possibly not the most important, you are all aware of the actions 
that have been taken to this end in the case of doctors. 
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It is no secret today that Russia has moved ahead of the United 
States in the number of engineers they are training each year. The 
Defense Department is a heavy user of engineers of all types. It is 
our responsibility to maintain a proper balance in career attractive- 
ness in order that necessary numbers of young men will be motivated 
‘coward this type career. 


BASIS OF PRESENT PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


Career advancement in the Armed Forces and its associated com- 
pensations has traditionally been based upon the command manage- 
ment responsibility of the individual. Now we are in an era re- 
quiring ever-growing technical skills in addition to the ability to 
manage men. 

Our pay structure and our grade structure require analysis, and 
possibly redesigning, to accommodate command mi inagement respon- 
sibility and technical skills equitably within its framework. When 
we increase the pay of all members of the same grade by the same 
umount, we fail to distinguish between the difference in responsi- 
bility and technical skill w hich occur in this same grade. 

A recent public opinion survey of civilian adults and 16- to 20- 
year-old males indicated that the greatest drawbacks of a military 
career in the public’s mind are 

Inadequate financial rew vards: 

Dislike of service discipline; 

Lack of adequate family life: and 

Less opportunity to advance than in civilian life. 

In order to secure adequate defense from the weapons in which we 
invest such vast sums of our resources, we must adopt personnel prac- 
tices which will enable our personnel to attain a standard of living 
more nearly approaching that which a man can earn, skill for skill, 
in industry. Except in the case of medical personnel, we will not 
propose action during this session of Congress on this matter. Fur- 
ther studies by the Department of Defense are required. 


NEW CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


While we feel that some improvements have taken place in the per- 
sonnel pic ture and while we use with our greatest energy the legisla- 
tion the Congress has given us, we will also. propose certain additional 
legislation in the conviction that enactment will further enhance sta- 
bility within our military services. 

At a later date this committee will receive full details on the bills 
relating to survivor’s benefits, dependent medical care, career incen- 
tives for medical personnel, Regular officer augmentation and a num- 
ber of other items which are small in cost but high in importance to 
the serviceman. We regard these items as necessities for the immedi- 
ate situation we now face. 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


Before turning to consideration of the Reserve programs of the 
services, I want to make brief mention of the code of conduct which 
went into effect by Executive order of the President in August 1955. 
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Although such a code, unwritten, has existed among American fighting 
men from the beginning, it is the first time this Nation ever had a code 
as clearly spelled out for its Armed Forces. 

It was drawn up by a distinguished panel of veteran officers and 
civilian service secretaries after weeks of consultation with educators, 
churchmen, statesmen, labor leaders, and medical and legal authorities. 
And with former prisoners of war—the men who knew. 

The sights of this oe are purposely high. Its aim is top-level 
conduct; its demands are realistic; its principles are based on hard 
exper ience. It is a courageous creed that can serve military and 
civilan equally well in this difficult and dangerous age. It has been 

extremely well received by all segments of the American public. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not quote that at this point? You 
know what it is. Some others know what it is. But I expect prob- 
ably 150 million people in the country do not know. 

Mr. Bureess. It has been published widely, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that does not mean it has been read widely. 
I would suggest right here at this point in the record that this code 
you are talking about be printed, so if anyone wants to know what 
it is there it will be, and we can refer to it and will not have to look 
up some newspaper article to find it. 

Mr. Burcess. We would enjoy doing that. We appreciate it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10631 
CopE oF CONDUCT FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, 
and as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, I hereby 
prescribe the Code of Conduct for Members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States which is attached to this order and hereby made a part thereof. 

Every member of the Armed Forces of the United States is expected to meas- 
ure up to the standards embodied in this code of conduct while he is in combat 
or in captivity. To ensure achievement of these standards, each member of 
the Armed Forces liable to capture shall be provided with specific training and 
instruction designed to better equip him to counter and withstand all enemy 
efforts against him, and shall be fully instructed as to the behavior and obliga- 
tions expected of him during combat or captivity. 

The Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the Coast Guard except when it is serving as part of the Navy) shall take 
such action as is deemed necessary to implement this order and to disseminate 
and make the said code known to all members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THe Wuite House, August 17, 1955. 


CopE OF CONDUCT FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


I 


I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which guard my country 
and our way of life. I am prepared to give my life in their defense. 


II 


I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command I will never sur- 
render my men while they still have the means to resist. 


ORO ier t wetied ~ 


inetd 





” 
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III 


If I am captured I will continue to resist by all means available. I will make 
every effort to escape and aid others to escape. I will accept neither parole 
nor special favors from the enemy. 

IV 

If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my fellow prisoners. 
I will give no information or take part in any action which might be harmful 
to my comrades. If I am senior, I will take command. If not, I will obey the 
lawful orders of those appointed over me and will back them up in every way. 


V 
When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, I am bound to give only 
name, rank, service number, and date of birth. I will evade answering further 


questions to the utmost of my ability. I will make no oral or written statements 
disloyal to my country and its allies or harmful to their cause. 


VI 
I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, responsible for my 
actions, and dedicated to the principles which made my country free. I will 
trust in my God and in the United States of America. 
D. E. 
RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Burcess. Another major item in our legislative program of the 
last session was Reserve legislation. Positive action was needed to 
strengthen our Reserve forces. Congress responded by passage of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. I believe this act, in time, will prove to be 
one of the most farsighted and constructive military steps yet taken 
by this country. 

RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


The law as enacted by the Congress is not the exact bill recommended 
by the President and the Department of Defense. But, my purpose 
today is not to talk about what we did not get—I propose to talk about 
what we did get and what we are doing with this authority. There 
is much of positive benefit and long-range value to be found in the 
Reserve Forces Act. We intend to make this law work; it will have 
a fair trial and the utmost effort that can come from the dedicated 
people charged with its implementation. You may count on our 
working as hard to implement this law as we worked to get it. And 
we, in turn, would like to count on each of you working for this act in 
your home district. 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS NOT IMMEDIATELY REALIZABLE 


I think it proper to mention that implementation of this law will 
require time before several important provisions become fully oper- 
able. First, the Reserve forces will not be receiving substantial 
numbers of men with prior service who have a statutory “obligation to 
participate in Reserve training until the summer of 1957, and then it 
will only be those who were inducted or enlisted for 2 years immedi- 
ately following the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
Those who enlisted for 3 or 4 years will not enter the Reserve until 
1958.or-1959. This has the effect of delaying the buildup of partici- 
pation in Reserve training. 
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Secondly, the continuous screening of the Ready Reserve is depend- 
ent upon the development and coordination of effective regulations 
governing this screening. The President signed Executive Order 
10651 on January 6, 1956, after extensive coordination with other gov- 
ernmental agencies and offices of the executive branch. This order 
prescribed regulations governing the screening of the Ready Reserve 
of the Armed Forces. 

Department of Defense instructions are being rushed to completion, 
based on which the services will do the actual screening. This will 
require a considerable amount of work in reviewing reservists’ rec- 
ords and applying the various screening criteria to each individual 
ease. Only then will we have the truly ready members of onr Ready 
Reserve identified. At the same time, we will have determined that 
certain reservists with critical skills in excess of Ready Reserve re- 
quirements for such skills should be transferred to the Standby 
Reserve. 

OUR RESERVE TODAY 


Meanwhile, we have a sizable Reserve force in existence today. 
On October 31, 1955, there were about 3,500,000 reservists, of whom 
over 300,000 were on active duty, 2,900,000 not on active duty in the 
Ready Reserve, and less than 300,000 in the Standby Reserve and 
Retired. 

TRAINING PARTICIPATION 


At the end of fiscal year 1955, the Reserve components, including 
the National Guard, had 826,424 in a drill pay status. This number 
had increased by October 31, 1955, to 839,174. This, however, was a 
slower buildup than had been programed. By the end of fiscal year 
1956 the drill pay category is planned at 967,400. Unless significant 
improvement occurs, this expansion is not going to be realized. Any 
failure to meet fiscal year 1956 objective would carry over the effects 
into fiscal year 1957 when our drill pay objective is 1,100,000 by the 
end of the year. 

We are making every effort to inform the public of our Reserve 
programs and to sell the volunteer concept for maintaining our Re- 
serve components. We constantly seek to get across to our young men 
the advantages to them and their country in early recognition and 
acceptance of their military obligation, and to rally the support of 
all who have a stake in seeing America remain strong and free. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interrupt again, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Burcaess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just as a matter of interest, I would like to request 
that you further explain the previous paragraph. You lump all 
together the National Guard and Reserve components. I would like 
to have a statement in there, “Of which so many are in the National 
Guard.” 

Mr. Buraess. Yes. sir. Just as a matter of interest to you, Mr. 
Congressman, I think that the figure in the Army Guard has increased 
from about 358.000 to about 370,000 since we undertook this bill, and 
progress has taken place since then. I will give you a refined state- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 
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(The following information was furnished :) 


Reserve training partici pation— Drill pay status 





Reserve component June 30, 1955 Oct. 31, 1955 


Army National Guard 358, 241 367, 520 
Army Reserve 163, 137 7, 228 
Naval Reserve 149, 142 , 873 
Marine Corps Reserve 42, 856 2, 130 
Air ‘National Guard 61, 306 3, 194 
Air Force Reserve 51, 742 4, 229 


Total___- eee ah ee 3 : ; : . - S26, 424 39,174 


Mr. Burerss. We are using the various training programs the law 
gave us and the different authorities for getting people into the Re- 
serve, except for the prerelease feature. This item is now under 
intensive study in my office, and in the Department of the Army. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


We had planned to enlist about 100,000 into the 6-month training 
program in fiscal year 1956 and the same number in fiseal year 1957. 
As of December 31, 1955, only 6,900 had enlisted in both the Army 
and Marine Corps programs. 

There are a number of factors which may be cited as affecting this 
limited response. Principally, there has been a serious disinterest 
on the part of the public in general, and of young men of military 
age in particular. The public-opinion survey, mentioned previously, 
which was made during October at the request of the Department 
of Defense, shows that out of every 10 young men who have heard 
of the Reserve plan, only 1 has a definite interest in it. 

Intensive efforts have been made to make the public aware of this 
program. The Army, as the primary user of this program, has made 
publicity efforts in support of this act of a magnitude without parallel] 
for any similar activity in peacetime. We realize there is a continu- 
ing selling job to do on a man-to-man basis. 

Another important dampening factor on the 6-month program has 
been the lower inductions calls. The psychological spur to voluntary 
enlistments into the Reserve Forces has been lessened as a direct 
consequence of somewhat reduced prospects of being drafted. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR OFFICERS 


You will recall that in 1955 a big problem existed in the ROTC 
program. It stemmed from the necessity to produce the number of 
officers we would require in the event of mobilization and still require 
all of these officers to serve on a tour of active duty comparable to 
the active duty required of all other young men. The problem was 
further complicated by a concurrent reduction in our active-force 
officer requirements. 

The 6 months active duty for training program provided for in the 
act has adequately solved this none while adhering to the prin- 
ciple of equity among service-liable personnel. This program is being 
used for the training of approximately 4,100 Army ROTC graduates 
who are excess to the needs of the active forces in fiscal year 1956 and 
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4,900 in fiscal year 1957. These officers are receiving training in 
branch schools and then will be returned to the Ready Reserve for 
assignment with drilling units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those 4,900 in addition to the 6,900, or is that 
included therein ? 

Mr. Bureerss. No, sir; that is an additional figure, sir. This pro- 
gram will be similarly used in future years if the ROTC output ex- 
ceeds the active-duty needs. 


CRITICALLY SKILLED PERSON NEL 


The President signed Executive Order 10650 on January 6, 1956, 
to implement the provisions of the act relating to the enlistment in the 
Ready Reserve in the 6-month program of persons who have critical 
skills and are engaged in civilian occupations in critical defense sup- 
porting industri ies or in research activities affecting national defense. 

This program was originally sponsored by the Department of De- 
fense as a means of sharing the short supply of scientific, engineering 
and other highly skilled manpower with industry. At the same time, 
it preserves a high degree of equity among those obligated to serve in 
the Armed Forces. It rec ognizes that certain of these critically 
skilled persons are so important in their civilian jobs at the present 
time that their absence should be limited to 6 rather than 24 months. 

The Executive order was developed in cooperation with civil 
agencies of Government and in consultation with manpower experts 
from the engineering and scientific societies, from education, and from 
industry, 

The list of currently critical occupations and list of currently essen- 
tial activities, prepared by the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce, 
respectively, as modified from time to time by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, will be used to identify those skills and activities within 
which individuals may be considered for the program. 

The selection of persons for enlistment in the program will be made 
by local boards of the Selective Service System, subject to the usual 
appeals procedures. Local boards are now accepting applications 
from individuals who believe they qualify for the program. 

Persons who enter this program, as well as other critically skilled 
individuals placed in the Standby Reserve under the screening provi- 
sions previously mentioned, will be called up after determir. ation of 
availability has been made on an individual case basis by the Selective 
Service System at the time of call up. This will provide for a more 
orderly mobilization of our Reserves than occurred during the Korean 
buildup. 

Employers of persons with critical skills will know in advance which 
men they stand to lose immediately upon a declaration of an emer- 
gency. They will also know which ones will be subject to call in the 
later phases of mobilization, after the requirements of both the Armed 
Forces and the civil economy have been evaluated. 


PAY INEQUITY 


IT have said that we intend to use the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 to 
the limit of our ability. When we come to ask for changes, it will be 
on the basis of the fully demonstrated fact that the system we have 
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needs modification. However, I must mention an inequity in the law 
which permits a difference in pay between that accorded to National 
Guardsmen and to reservists who take the 6 months active duty for 
training program. 

In the opinion of the Department of Defense, this discrepancy 
should be corrected in the interests of fairness to all concerned. Cer- 
tainly, the continuation of the existing situation will not work to the 
benefit of an across-the-board Reserve and National Guard program. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Secretary, what is the pay difference? What does 
it amount to? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, when we came up and appeared 
before the House Armed Services Committee in initial legislation on 
this bill we had an appeal for a 6-month program which would pro- 
vide initially trained men for both the National Guard and the Re- 
serve, so that the sum total effect would be that we would have no one 
in our Ready Reserve that had less than 6 months of basic specialized 
training. In other words, everybody would have from 6 months to 
2 or 3 years of prior service. 

We had a bill in the House Armed Services Committee, H. R. 5297. 
that provided that for everybody that came into the guard and the 
Army and the Marine Reserve they would first take 6 months’ basic 
training and then move into the Ready Reserve. While in this 6- 
month period they would all get $50 a month. That was the right pay, 
we thought, for a man of 18 to 181%4. That was the right pay for a 
man who went to camp for 6 months. That was the right pay for a 
man who did not have to go overseas. In the meantime, he would come 
back to the Ready Reserve, where he would start earning the regular 
rates of pay. 

The bill left the committee and went to the floor and got stalled. 
The bill we came out from the House with finally only had the 6-month 
program for the Army Federal Reserve. There was no existence of 
the National Guard in that particular bill. 

When it went to the Senate we were still talking about the Army 
Federal Reserve for $50, and the guard got installed back in the bill 
in the hearings after we finished before the Senate, and they decreed 
in that version of the bill which went to the Senate that the guard 
would get $78 for 6 months’ training and our Reserve would get $50. 
That is the way it came out in conference and that is the way it was 
finally enacted. 

Mr. Mirter. You want it corrected, of course ? 

Mr. Bureess. I want it corrected. 

Mr. Mituer. I assume you have been before the legislative com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. Burcrss. Yes, sir. I appeared on it Monday, sir. 

Mr. Mintzer. Thank you. Excuse me for anterrupting, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Burcerss. Aside from this one point, however, it is not the in- 
tention of the Department of Defense to ask the Congress at this time 
for any further revision in the Reserve legislation. 


ACTION PROGRAM 


In the final analysis, the basic ingredient for success in the Reserve 
program is hard work—dedicated work—getting out and selling the 
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Ready Reserve idea on a man-to-man basis, from the local to the na- 
tional level. That, essentially, is the action program which we will 
be following for the coming year. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


In my last appearance before this committee, several of you made 
specific inquiry into our use of indigenous personnel. Mr. ‘Wiggles- 
worth, I believe you were espec ially interested in this subject. We 
have not been unmindful of this interest. 

As you know, there are competing demands for the time of all offi- 

cials and we have been working on such subjects as a code of conduct 
for our Armed Forces, soldier voting, civil defense, continuity of Gov- 
ernment planning, insurance solicitation, dependent schooling, Hoover 
Commission recommendations, supergrades, dependent housing and 
many other items. But this subject of indigenous personnel has 
received very considerable attention during the tr ips taken by me and 
members of my staff to Europe, Africa, and the Far East. 
. This subject has been discussed with the major commanders in each 
of these areas. We sincerely desire to displace as few Americans from 
their native soil as possible. We want to keep families together—to 
let them travel together—and to live together when they do go over- 
seas in housing that is at least minimally adequate. 

We know that use of over 290,000 indigenous personnel contributes 
to each of these objectives of ours. We know that the employment of 
indigenous personnel supports the local economy; that it reduces our 
expenditures; that it husbands our personnel resources and critical 
skills; that it minimizes our overseas housing requirements, 

We have a program in each of the departments for the use of in- 
digenous personnel. We give training to these personnel to raise their 
skill levels, to teach them ‘to be supervisors, to oyercome the language 
barriers which exist. Each country is a different’problem, but we have 
worked with the governments involved to develop solutions which blend 
with the local conditions. 

But, our travels and our talks with field commanders prove that we 
must balance all this with: 

The need for a guaranteed work force in an emergency ; 
Adequate security under all conditions ; and 
The mobility to perform the military. missions. 

When we consider these requirements, it indicates to us that, while 
minor improvements are possible in some areas, in the main we have 
gone about as far in the use of indigenous personnel as we can pru- 
dently go and still be sufficiently responsive to our military missions. 


CONCLUSION 


In this statement T have been able to hit only certain high points of 
the programs affecting 414 million military and civilian personnel i in 
the active forces and another 314 million in the Reserve components. 
We shall be happy to answer any questions you may have about our 
programs. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Manon. Under our rules of procedure I fear the week may be 
over before any members on the minority side will have an opportunity 
to interrogate ‘the witness. 

In view of that situation, I am going to pass the witness first to Mr. 
Wigglesworth for any interrog: ition which he desires, and then I will 
pass him back in regular order ‘to the majority side. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I think the Secre- 
tary has given usa very helpful statement. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I have a few questions. Mr. Secretary, I note on page 2 of your 
statement the fact that the open all military personnel figure for the 
fiscal year 1957 is given at 2,839,458 reflecting an increase for the 
Army, for the Navy, for the Ni: irine Corps and for the Air Force. 

If we include the authorized ¢ eiling that you tell us about, if I under- 
stand the picture correctly, there is not only the contemplated in- 
crease of around 25,000 overall, but there is a further possible increase 
of 75,000 if it is determined for any reason to be required. So we have 
a potential i increase in the discretion of the Secretary of Defense for 
the fiscal year 1957 of 100,000 in the military field. Is that correct? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, it is the difference between column 2 and column 
3, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. My point is there is 25,000 contemplated, the 
difference between columns 1 and ¢ 2, and on top of that there is a 
further possible increase of 75,000, giving a potential overall increase 
of 100,000. 

Mr. Burcerss. The only point I was trying to make was an increase 
of 25,000 is one we have presented and taken up with this committee 
in previous hearings dealing with the present budget we are in, and 
the third column, which represents 7 75,000 that you are talking about, 
is the additional ceiling that we are presenting to this Congress now, 
sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I do not think that you got my question ex- 
actly. I am trying to compare the 1956 strength with the possible 
1957 strength. 

Mr. Burcess. There is a difference of 100,000 in numbers of spaces, 
sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Last year we talked about the number of posi- 
tions eliminated or reduced through the review of the tables of organ- 
ization, and so forth. 

If you will look at the table on page 228 of last year’s hearings, it 
appears that between July 1, 1952, and July 1, 1954, the services had 
succeeded in eliminating 250,325 spaces. 

I notice from page 9 of your prepared statement that the Air Force 
has discovered a means of saving 14,700 spaces, which I assume should 
be added to the total just mentioned. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. Are there any other savings of this character 
which should be added in order to give us the total up to a recent 
date? 

Mr. Burcrss. Mr. Congressman, we can give you a revised table 
to correspond to the one that you have just mentioned on the page of 
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last year’s hearings. I do think it worthy of thinking in general 
terms that the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps are coming 
down in strength and the Air Force is building up to a greater st rength. 
It is within that general framework that we have to cast that figure. 

Mr. Wicc_eswortn. What I am interested in specifically is the 
number of spaces that you have been able to save as a result of your 
various reviews. You may have transferred them elsewhere, but if 
you have been able to increase that figure to 250,000, I would like 
to know what the overall total is. 

Mr. Burgess. May we submit you a chart on that, please ? 

Mr. WicGieswortH. If you will, please. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Minirary PositrONs REDUCED OR ELIMINATED THROUGH REVIEW oF T/O's AND 
SIMILAR MANNING DOCUMENTS, FIscaL YEAR 1955 

The military services continued their reviews and revisions of T/O’s and simi- 
lar manning documents during fiscal year 1955 to realize a net gain of about 
148,000 military positions. In general, activity in manning documents during 
this period was one of adjustment. Gains accomplished by Army and Navy were 
used to support a reduction in end strength. In addition, Army improved its 
general Reserve structure. Management actions in the Air Force and Marine 
Corps improved the relationship of operating forces to supporting forces with 
a modest net increase in military positions. All services reported increased 
activity in actions designed to improve manpower utilization and to control 
resource allocation. Plans for fiscal year 1956 include increased emphasis on 
the development of manning standards. 

Adjustments in T/O’s, by service, during fiscal year 1955 follows: 


Army 

De nips apeirts cr vecizen-hacdpuersaaiaredeleniateghaabiy eats etd a mtealinae apg apie omen ae SB tedden . —74, 000 

Marine Corps’ +2600 

Air Force +3100 
Net results _ 147, 900 


1 Includes operatinng forces only. 
NEW RECRUITS 


Mr. Wiceetesworru. This does not fall quite within the same cate- 
gory as what we have been discussing, but I note that. You point 
out on page 13 of your statement that by reason of improving the 
reenlistment trend you estimate that you have reduced requirements 
of new recruits by 60,000, if I understand it. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. At an actual saving in dollars of some $200 
million, not to mention the fact we keep seasoned people in the service 
instead. of replacing them with raw recruits. 


RATIO OF OPERATING PERSONNEL 


We have talked a little in other years about the ratio of operating 
personnel to overall forces. 

I note on page 9 of your statement you say that as of the end of 
the fiscal year you anticipate the oper ating force figure will be ab ut 
64.7 percent. You have succeeded in increasing that figure gradu: ally 
during the last 3 years. Do you think that some fur ther increase will 
still be possible? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I have no projection on that, Mr. Congress- 
man. It is certainly going to hold in the neighborhood of the 64.7 
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percent. I think with such benefits as were provided to us 
through the career legislation we can protect and keep these additional 
60,000 seasoned people i in our midst. That will be the means of hold- 
ing this figure at this higher rate and at the same time increasing the 
ability of the operating ‘forces. Of course, we have to keep in mind 
throughout this whole situation we get new missions added, and it is 
through that technique that we do not get the final dollar and billet 
savings that might be desirable to show. This mission business is 
spread all over the world, as you well know. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceieswortH. On page 3 of your statement you say that the 
planned overall strength for the current fiscal year is lower than the 
strength objective stated in last year’s budget presentations, appar- 
ently “by about 45,000. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. And that the difference is largely in the Air 
Force, where they are taking advantage of the substitution of civilian 
personnel for military personnel to have on hand the work force need- 
ed to accomplish their mission. 

Will that result in a reduction in expenditures during the current 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not know what the doliar finals are on that, Mr. 
Congressman, but the program is one that will be very carefully 
defined to this committee by the Air Force to show what it means to 
them to be able to “2 a level input in their training establishment 
so they do not have to have additional facilities, or assign more over- 
head people, as they take in larger numbers in the training establish- 
ment, which they have pretty well standardized and stabilized now. 
I would think, through this type of program, which will level itself 
out in the ensuing next 2 years, that there would certainly be less cost 
to the Government. 

Mr. Wiacetesworth. It ought to reflect a reduction in cost in the 
current fiscal year if they are 45,000 below their planned strength. 

Mr. Burarss. The difference is between the cost of hiring ‘the ci- 
Vilian man rather than training a military man during this period of 
transition, Mr. Congressman. I cannot give you the exact dollar figure 
onit. I cantry to develop one. 

There isa planned $9 million transfer to cover the civilianization, a 
transfer from the military force to pay for the civilians during this 
period of transition. 

OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How recently have you reviewed military per- 
sonnel setups overseas? I mean the MAAG setup, the military, aid 
setup. 

Mr. Burcess. I went overseas in October and November. Although 
I did not spend much of my time on the MAAG’s—I was looking 
mainly into attachés and indigenous personnel and some of the mor ale 
factors, and so forth—I did have a chance to meet with the MAAG 
groups. I found that at some places we are phasing down and at some 
places we are phasing up as we get these missions started in some of 
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the countries where we have not had them. I think they are properly 
a I do not think they are oversized to any great degree. 

I did not come away with any idea that we were overstaffed to 
any great extent in these places, because I think through Mr. Gray's 
shop | he is very well acquainted with the places where we have to re- 
duce and some of the places where we have to build up. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. My impression from a trip I took this autumn 
was that there was a chance there for some savings, and in 1 or 2 
instances for substantial savings. That is why I asked the question. 
Probably before we get around to hearing Mr. Gray on the militar y-aid 
program, he will have the situation better in hand. I think it is an 
area that should be checked. 

Mr. Burcess. I will see that he anticipates your concern, 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Looking at the civilian picture, you give us a 
table on page 5 of your statement showing strength fieures for the 
three services. There is an overall total contempl: ated for the fiscal 
year 1957 of 1,167,829. 

Last year I think you told us that up to November 30, 1954, the 
present Department of Defense organization had reduced the overall 
strength by something over 240,000, so that the reduction here, to get 
the whole picture, should be added to that figure, I take it. 

Mr. Burerss. All right, sir. 

Mr. WiaccieswortH. In other words, you contemplate a further 
reduction of about 19,000 in the fiscal years 1956 to 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What I am after is the correct figure for the 
overall reduction in this respect, and I will appreciate it if you will 
supply it for the record. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


The reduction of 240,000 applies only to O01 personnel between the time the 
present Department of Defense organization took office and June 30, 1955. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, there was a reduction of 145,000 in O7 personnel. 
Considering both 01 and 07 personnel, there has been a total reduction of 385,000 
civilians. 

By the end of fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that an additional 19,000 O1 
personnel and an additional 33,000 07 personnel will be eliminated. This would 
make a total estimated reduction between January 1953 and June 30, 1957 of 
259,000 01 personnel and 178,000 07 personnel for a grand total of 437,000. 

Mr. Wiaeeiteswortn. I was under the impression, Mr. Secretary, 
from previous submissions to the committee that the civilian person- 
nel for the Air Force was to go up in 1957 rather than down, as it is 
shown here. Is your igeee correct ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 1 do not know what you may be comparing it 
to there, but in the book of statistics that I ‘have dated December 15, 
1955, we showed an overall defense figure as of January 31, 1953, of 
1,426,391 and we reported 1,186,580 for June 30, 1955. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. What I had in mind was the statement ap- 
pearing in Secretary Wilson’s testimony which I will quote: 

During fiscal year 1957 civilian employment in the Air Force is expected to 
increase somewhat while there will be some reductions in the civilian employ- 
ment in the Army and Navy with a total net reduction of about 10,000. 

Here you show decreases all along the line and a net reduction of 
about 6,000. 

Mr. Ler. Sir, these are the end points to be reached in numbers of 
people. Now, the current actual employment of the Air Force is 
considerably smaller than this, so they will actually increase their 
hiring to reach this end point. About 3,000 a month is their planned 
increase of civilians—2,000 or 3,000 a month from now on. I do 
not have here right now their actual strength figure, but it is lower 
than the figures shown here. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I think that you had better give us current 
employment figures for each one of the services at this point. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


CURRENT CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Civilian employment figures for each of the Departments on October 31, 1955, 
are as follows: 


| 
y | Office, Secre- 
Army Navy Air Force tary of De- 


| Department 











Category 
Jefense 
of Defense fonse 
a = pen - — ee = a —s 
TS ae aa 1, 490, 205 | 648, 370 436, 379 | 403, 510 1, 946 
Dieeet bien G00)... os. nnd : 181, 235 | 446, 253 “414, 159 318, 877 1, 946 
Contractual (07).........-.-.-- 308, 970 | 202, 117 22, 220 | I 


Mr. Wicciteswortru. You are going to increase up to 346,211, as I 
understand it / 

Mr. Bureess. At the end of this fiscal year. They may go above 
that before the end of the fiscal year 1957. We will save ‘back down 
to the 345,000 by the end of the fiscal year 1957. That is a part of 
this transitioning program while we keep this level military input. 


NUMBER OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. WiccLesworrH. You state on page 19 of your statement that 
as of October 31 last we had about 3,500,000 reservists overall. How 
does that compare with the figure a year ago, or the figure contem- 
plated a year hence / 

Mr. Bureerss. If I may, I am going to ask Captain Leeds to talk to 
the details there. The point that I would like to make on the Reserve 
picture is this: The 3.5 million figure is a very difficult one to 
analyze because we have not had this automatic screening process 
that was provided us in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. It is now 
our desire to try to get all those men out of the Ready Reserve that 
should not be in that category, and also who are not doing their par- 
ticipation. The Reserve ‘that I like to think of is the Reserve of 
1959, which is the time when we will begin to realize some of the fruits 
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of the bill we have. We are aiming for a 2 million Reserve, a Ready 
Reserve, by 1959. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. By the end of 1959? 

Mr. Burerss. By the end of the fiscal year 1959. That is our goal 
and that is our atm. We are going to have some delays in arriving 
at that figure because of the slowness with which our 6 months’ 
program has developed, and also the fact, that the automatic enforce- 
able features of the Reserve training will not become operable until 
1957. The 2.9 million breaks itself down generally 1.7 million for the 
Army, which would include the National Guard. You may take it 
from there, Captain Leeds. 

Captain Lreps. The National Guard would be 612,000 and the 
balance would be the Army Reserves, sir. The Naval Reserve would 
be 623,000 and the Marine Corps Reserve would be 246,000. The Air 
Force Reserve would be 248,000. The Air National Guard would be 
101,000, for a total in the Air Force of 349,000. 

Then, in addition to that we would have outside of the Department 
of Defense, out as a Reserve requirement in the Coast Guard, 38,000. 
That gives us a total of roughly 2,949,000 as a goal. 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Congressman, as we approach the 2.9-million 
figure, we will be a whole lot closer to, and in conformity with, a 
Ready Reserve than at the present 3.5-million strength. We will 
have taken out of it all those men who have no desire for Reserve 
training, or who have had combat duty and should not be participat- 
ing in the Reserve unless they wish to volunteer in the Reserve; and 
we will have taken out of the Reserve those people we would consider 
excess, or should not be there. We will be approaching what this 
country really needs—a Reserve that knows what its status is; knows 
it has to drill and knows that if a gun went off tomorrow they would 
be called upon first. I think that it will be a more sound operation 
than we have had in the past, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. How many do you have today that you would 
compare with this 2.9-million figure / 

Mr. Burerss. Well, the 2.9-million figure, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would be compared to the 826,424 in my second paragraph 
there, with this understanding: That the 2.9-million figure would not 
be in annual drills. There would be a segment of that 2.9-million figure 
that would not be in annual drills. They would be people like these— 
a barber, or a cook, or a specialist—and we would not feel that his 
Army training would add to his specialty. We might skip his year’s 
training, so the figure that I am trying to compare with the 2.9 million 
is the 826,424 and not the 3.5 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. In other words, you contemplate that by the 
end of 1959 you are going to have 2.9 million in drill pay status? 

Mr. Burcess. Not all of that group would be in drill-pay status. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Those that are in drill-pay status today—— 

Mr. Burerss. They are the only ones we have in any kind of readi- 
ness, Mr. Wigglesworth. They are the only ones we can get our hands 
on in good order. The others are not within the military orbit, so 
to speak. 

If it pleases you, sir, I would like for Captain Leeds to explain the 
2.9-million figure for you. 

Captain Lreps. I think a comparable figure for the 2.9 million would 
be 1.9 million that will be in drill pay. That would compare with 
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your figure of 826,424. The balance, about 450,000, would take annual 
training only, and 550,000 would take no training in that particular 
year. The following year they would take annual tr aining, and those 
that took the annual training the preceding year would go in the 
no-training category. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Would you care to elaborate on what you 
foresee for the success of the 6 months’ tr aining program ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. Yes; I would, because that is the program I really 
tried to put my life and soul in. In fact, I am leaving tonight to go 
to Fort Jackson to spend tomorrow and Saturday with the 6-month 
group down there and eat with them and see what is on their minds 
and how they feel about things. 

The program to date has attracted, I think, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 to 11,000 young men. The largest segment of that 
group are men still in high se hools and who have not received their 
diplomas. They are coming into the 6-month program but will be 
deferred until their diploma i is granted. 

The National Guard has provided us with an additional group 
from their enlistments on a voluntary basis, about 1,200, I believe, 
to take the 6 months’ training. 

Our goal for 1956 and our goal for 1957 is 100,000 young men. Of 
course, I am not optimistic that we will anywhere near approach the 
100,000 this year. I would say we will be doing well if we get between 
40,000 and 50,000 this year, but I can see no reason why we cannot 
reach the 100,000 in the fiscal year 1957. 

The reason that I say that is this: I believe the program is catching 
fire. I believe that people are becoming interested in it. The reports 
we are getting from all over the country now indicate that. I had 
General Murphy, of my office, on the west coast last week for an entire 

week going over the State of California, visiting Camp Ord and 
C amp Pendleton. 

General Sarnoff, who has just been named the head of the National 
Security Training Commission—a man wise in this business of selling 
and knowing w hat public reactions are—has been down here and spent 
several weeks with us. He brought down some of the people from his 
company who are in the business of selling and know people’s re- 
actions. He brought them down to give us some objective assistance. 
I think that we can do it. 

The reason I say I think we can do it is this: The 6-month people 
that we have now are without a doubt the most enthusiastic group of 
young men we have ever seen. They went back home at Christmas 
and talked very positively about the Brest am. I personally just do 
not see how 100,000 men in this country can avoid taking this as a 
commonsense approach to their seussiner and getting on down the 
road with their lives. We had a very encouraging note in the New 
York Times on Sunday. Antioch College, in Ohio, has worked out 
their program at that school so that any young man under 1814 who 
will take this 6-month program will have his semester arranged so 
that he can do it and at the same time receive work credit for taking 
the program. These are little pinpoints around the countryside. 





But there is nothing about this program that is not completely 
logical, and I just have every belief that 100,000 young men in this 
country will see it. When I see the Valley Forge Military Academy 
up in Philadelphia having 900 young men paying approximately 
$3,000 a year to get that kind of training—and I understand that 
they have turned away 600 or 700 a year—I just believe that on an 
expanded basis we can get this thing in our program. 

The Army is doing a first- class job in its 6 months’ period. The 
only thing that I plead with the Army is—try to get your reserve 
area as good as you have cperes this 6 months’ area. I have hopes 
we will make the 100,000 in 1957. We are not going to approach it 
in 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. My observations do not coincide with yours. 

Mr. Burcess. I am sorry to hear that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I left home around Christmastime and I have not 
seen any results from the returning men. As a matter of fact, 1 
oes not give them a whole lot of choice. 

Mr. Burcess. I think that it gives them a lot of choice, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not feel that way. 

Mr. Burcerss. Let me say this, sir: The one encouraging thing that 
I see is that our trend is going up. It is going up slowly, but it 1s not 
doing one of these waves and valley things. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree that it is a logical program. If I were a 
young man I would take my 6 months and go on my way. 

Mr. Burerss. And I think it is going to catch on. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not caught on in my home yet. 

Mr. Mintzer. Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that the people all through 
the upper echelon of the Army are really enthused and are backing 
this program ? 

Mr. Burcess. I have never seen so much interest in Reserve activi- 
ties as is taken by people in the top echelon. But, I think that there 
is still room for improvement. 

Mr. Mitier. As you know, among the older Reserve officers, and 
I used to be one, there was a feeling at times they did not get — 
backing from the Pentagon they should. Whether that was fair o 
unfair, I am not here to say, but it was a definite feeling, and it was 
very widespr ead throughout the country. I believe that much would 
be accomplished if you could convince the older Reserve people and 
the older National Guard officers as well, that the Department really 
means business this time. If you do, I believe it will have its effect 
in due time. 

Mr. Burcess. I am an old discouraged and disgruntled reservist 
myself. That is one of the reasons why I took on the job. I think 
that I have some objectivity in this field. 

Let me tell you what the Army has done. They brought General 
Ginder in to head up Reserve activities. He is a man about 50 years 
old. He has every ribbon this country can give for combat accom- 
plishments short of a Congressional Medal of Honor. The reason 
the Army selected him to head up this activity is because the Fifth 
Army led the pack for the first 3 or 4 months of this effort. And 
some of the things that General Ginder did in the Fifth Army to 
gain the lead on this program is to my way of thinking completely 
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creative and imaginative and positive. Now, they have brought him 
in here and given him this big job, and I will say that I think that 
there is a completely creative and positive attitude throughout the 
Army, from Secretary Brucker on down, just to take the Army as 
one service. 

In the Reserve counterpart that we have in the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Air Force, I have every belief that we have the 
ball rolling now. The thing that gives me the most heart is, Mr. 
Wilson himself has taken such a big ‘interest in this. 

We had a luncheon on reserves yesterday in Mr. Wilson’s oifice. 
Not a week goes by but what we do not spend a lot of time on reserves. 
So if you take it from me, a person who used to sit on the sixth floor 
of a bank building in Roanoke, Va., and who was exposed to about 
the most. unimaginative stuff you have ever seen, I now feel we 
have a chance of getting a Reserve in this country, but we will not 
unless we get the complete help of you gentlemen when you go back 
to your home districts, and unless we get help from the rest of Amer- 
ica, because this is not an involuntary program. 

Mr. Miter. May I insert one other suggestion? Perhaps you have 
already done it. That is a very encouraging report. I think if you 
can do something to draw in some of these old fellows that have a 
disgruntled attitude in their communities, they can have a tremen- 
dous influence if they are put to work on it. If you could restore 
their fight, I believe it would be well worth doing. I think that you 
can do that very well. 

Mr. Bureerss. That is a very constructive idea, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Mitier. Even if they have no assignments and are out of the 
picture, they are important in their communities. What they say 
will have a great influence on the young men in those communities, 
and I believe if you could get them enthusiastic: ally back of it your 
program would roll. 

Mr. Bureess. I concur with you. As a slight indication in that 
direction, the services are doing a much more inspired job with their 
retired personnel. Each of the services now has a retired personnel 
desk, and I was just reading Admiral Holloway’s monthly letter 
to retired officers vesterday in which he asked them to help on re- 
cruitment and enlistment and Reserves. I think if we can do the 
same thing with our older, more experienced Reserve officers—try 
to show them what we are doing and ask them to go out and help 
us over the hump—it will be an ingredient in helping us put this 
thing on the road. 

Mr. Miiirr. I think that you will get help from them and your 
retired Regular personnel. 

Mr. Bureess. [ concur with you. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. I believe that is all that I have at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, may I say that I personally admire 
you for the enthusiasm with which you have gone about a difficult 
job, and I feel you are achieving many of the objectives you set 
out to do. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Srxrs. IT have a number of questions that I want to ask you. 
Some of them are rather involved and have direct relation to the 
respective services, 
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UTILIZATION OF SKULLS 


Mr. Sixes. I understand that regardless of so-called tables of dis- 
tribution or unit manning documents, military personnel spaces are 
not classified in accordance with duty or skill levels required. It is 
therefore easy to place a man skilled in a particular field in a position 
(while classified by the same title, grade, and AFSC or MOS) which 
performs entirely different duties. What are the reasons for this? 

Mr. Burerss. The specific numbers in each specialty and the skill 
levels required are established after careful examination of the func- 
tions which must be performed within the activity. Through occupa- 
tional analysis studies, position or job descriptions, and experience 
tables (for service and housekeeping personnel such as cooks, mailmen, 
etc.) exact requirements are set forth in these documents. These 
documents are reviewed periodically to validate manpower require- 
ments. 

Tables of distribution and similar manning documents are utilized 
by the services to prescribe the numbers of personnel by specialty and 
skill level who are determined to be necessary to s seohinldl effectively 
the current mission. 

Collectively these manning documents serve as a guide for personnel 
planning, procurement, training, distribution, and promotion. Com- 
manders in the field use them as the basis of assigning personnel re- 
ceived and requisitioning replacements. 

The military classification systems have been developed for use in 
the classification of both positions as expressed in manning documents 
and personnel. Thus good utilization is predicated upon matching 
requirements with personnel available for distribution. 

It is seldom—in fact it would be a rare coincidence—that the per- 
sonnel available exactly match the positions on a servicewide basis. 
Both are in a constant state of change, usually minor, but occasionally 
major. 

Various controls have been placed in effect to insure the best possible 
utilization of manpower. In addition to the controls inherent in the 
manning documents, various statistical and policy-guidance controls 
have been issued in the services, and continuing cyclical field inspec- 
tions are made to insure adherence to these controls. 


PROPER MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. Assignments of personnel to authorized and so-called 
classified military spaces rarely agree with the classification of the 
position. Examples: A position that calls for an airman, first class, 
or staff sergeant typist will be filled with a master sergeant air police- 
man or an airman, third class, cook. Or in the case of the Army, a 
radio technician or medical laboratory specialist might be utilized as 
a cook or automobile mechanic. What are you doing to end these 
practices ? 

Mr. Burcess. The proper classification, assignment and utilization 
of personnel is the responsibility of command at all echelons. 

Since both the requirements and the personnel available for filling 
the requirements are in a constant stage of change, it is virtually im- 
oeeibin to insure perfect assignment on a servicewide basis. Develop- 
ment of new organizations is continuous, both in peace and war, to 
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keep up with new weapons or other advances in research and develop- 
ment, battlefield experience, and staff planning. Numbers and skills 

of personnel vary with changes in personnel ceilings, reenlistment 
rates, and recruiting potential. 

If overages occur in a specific skill area, it is usually possible to 
utilize the excess persons in one of the secondary skills which they 
possess. Failing this, it may be necessary to retrain certain individ- 
uals into scarce skill areas. 

In isolated cases unjustified misassignments may occur. Field in- 
spections by higher echelons are scheduled at frequent intervals to 
eliminate such abuses. 


TABLE OF DISTRIBUTION VACANCY 


Mr. Stxes. What is meant by TD or table-of-distribution vacancy ? 

Mr. Bureess. A table of distribution establishes the allocation of 
personnel and grades for Army units and installations organized under 
a bulk allotment. A table-of-distribution vacancy exists when a posi- 
tion of a specified grade lacks an incumbent or is occupied by an in- 
dividual of lower rank and the unit or installation is understrength in 
the grade in question. 


USE OF UNIT MANNING DOCUMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Can you explain how a unit manning document is used? 
Mr. Bureess. The unit manning document is used as the personnel 
authorization document for each Air Force organization. The unit 
manning document is prepared initially by the unit (squadron) com- 


mander who indicates his requirement for military grades, skills, and 
spaces, and civilian and native spaces by function. It is then reviewed 
and approved by higher echelons of command who consider the man- 
power spaces and grade authorizations allocated to them by the major 
air command or headqu: irters, United States Air Force. The resulting 
manning document is then recorded and reproduced by electrical ac- 
counting machines and forwarded to requisition, assign, and promote 
personnel. 

The unit manning document is also used as a source document for 
reports submitted quarterly by major air commands to headquarters 
United States Air Force. These reports show the required, author- 
ized, and assigned personnel by skill, military, and civilian, and by 
function. The reports are used to determine Air Force manpower 
operating rates by function, in terms of quantity of manpower, grades, 
and skills. They are also used for comparison of like functions be- 
tween commands to determine where readjustments must be made by 
commanders to meet the accepted Air Force utilization rate for the 
particular function. In addition, manpower programing and alloca- 
tion actions are adjusted as necessary, based upon the reported experi- 
ence of the commanders. The reports are also used as a means of 
scheduling recruiting and training and the assignment of personnel. 


PROMOTIONS AND SKILLS 


Mr. Sixes. Is it true that in many cases promotions have nothing to 
do with the job held by the individual? Is it routine for lower grade 
persons to fill and occupy for long periods of time positions authorized 
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for higher grades? How about higher grade persons filling lower 
grade positions? Is a review performed to see whether persons are 
occupying positions which agree with their skill or rank? How is an 
individual (officer or enlisted man) upgraded in skill level? Up- 
graded in rank? Is it true that from time to time it is found that 
three or more persons are performing the same job with three or more 
different ranks and pay scales? W hat steps can you take to correct 
this situation / 

Mr. Burcerss. The selection procedures for promotion of regular 
and Reserve officers and enlisted promotion requirements are provided 
as a framework for the responses to the above questions. A] officers 
in all the services are considered for promotion as prescribed by law 
for the service concerned. Except in the case of promotion of second 
lieutenant to first lieutenant, the services appoint boards to consider 
the records of the officers within the zones or numerical limits pre- 
scribed and to recommend the officers for promotion. The boards con- 
sist of Regular and Reserve officers. The same policies apply to both 
Regular and Reserve officers as far as criteria for promotion is con- 
cerned. Second lieutenants are not necessarily considered by boards. 
They may be, but usually they are promoted on the rec ommendation 
of their commander. Reserve officers not on active duty are selected 
and promoted in accordance with the Reserve Officer Personnel Act 
of 1954. 

Enlisted promotions are based on a number of criteria for selection, 
all of which are designed to produce an equitable system commensurate 
with the skill and vacancy requirements of each service. With slight 
service variations these standards are generally based on time in 
gr ade, time in service, individual efficiency records, the number of 

‘acancies and qualification on appropriate written tests. 

Rotation, deployment, and special missions constantly involve the 
services in activities which require movement of personnel through 
positions. Individuals who have qualified for promotion may De 
advanced in grade at a time when they may not be performing in 
exactly the type job which either fits their specialty or for which they 
have qualified for promotion. Such instances do not occur through 
malutilization and misassignment, but largely through overriding 
missions, rotation, requirements for training personnel in other fields, 
and deployment. 

It is not routine to permit lower-grade personnel to occupy for 
lengthy periods positions authorized for higher or lower grades. 
Where this does occur, it is likely to take place because an individual 
or his skill is available and required for a particular job. However, 

ach service possesses review groups which monitor personnel alloca- 
tions and distribution systems. In this way, any utilization of per- 
sonnel in positions not commensurate with their grades, skills, or 
‘apabilities is corrected. These review groups conduct their routine 
periodic checks to assure that personnel assignments match organiza- 
tional requirements, and to maintain the best utilization of skill and 
rank requirements. 

Individuals are upgraded in skill levels as a result of schooling 
and on-the-job training. Promotion for enlisted personnel and officers 
is based upon either examination or careful consideration of the indi- 
vidual’s record and capabilities. 
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It is not true that 3 or more persons are performing the same job 
with 3 or more different ranks and pay scales. In some skills, such as 
electronics technicians or aircraft maintenance, shortages of qualified 
personnel may exist from time to time at higher-skilled level jobs, It 
is sometimes necessary to assign an individual to these positions, 
although he is at a lower grade, “until he ac quires sufficient experience 
and skill on the job to qualify for promotion to the higher grade. 

The situations cited are the exception, not the rule; active promotion 
systems, adequate skill-development programs, vigilant review of per- 
sonnel assignment procedures, and review of organizational skill re- 
quirements achieve maximum skill utilization and assignment to 
positions commensurate with rank and skill requirements. 


OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES IN CAREER FIELDS 


Mr. Sixes. What steps are you taking to correct both overages and 
shortages in the various career fields? Is it economical to retain per- 
sonnel “(possibly on-the-job training) in the fields for which they are 
better suited and at the same time satisfy the actual needs of an 
organization ? 

Mr. Burcess. The matching of personnel and jobs in order to avoid 
skill overages or shortages is a key objective of the entire personnel 
planning, training, and distribution system of the armed services. 
The problem is extremely complex. Personnel requirements in the 

various skills are continually changing as a result of changes in force 
structure and deployment, new technological dev elopments and of a 
variety of measures designed to increase the overall combat effective- 
ness of our forces. In meeting these requirements, long-range ad- 

vance planning is required, since the armed services—unlike civilian 
employers—must train their own manpower both in military combat 
skills and in a wide range of technical specialties. High personnel 
turnover due to low reenlistment rates and rotation requirements have 
further complicated the task of personnel planning and distribution. 

In attempting to accomplish the fullest possible utilization of mili- 
tary skills and training, the armed services project their requirements 
and supply of trained personnel in detail, one or more years in ad- 
vance, and continually modify these projections in the light of current 
developments. These projections, as well as the reports of current 
strengths and authorizations by skill, referred to above, serve as a 
basis for training programs, and for distribution, assignment and 
related personnel actions. Continuing efforts are being made by the 
services to improve these personnel systems. Nevertheless, in a dy- 
namic and:complex force, including nearly 3 million military person- 
nel, deployed worldwide in thousands of div erse units, it is apparent 
that—at any time—some situations of shortages or overstrengths, 
in particular skills or units are likely to dev elop. Our system aims 
to minimize these situations and to effect prompt adjustments, when 
they do occur. 

At the present time, for example, significant servicewide shortages 
exist in all services in certain technical and combat- leadership skills 
at the noncommissioned level. These shortages have resulted mainly 
from inadequate reenlistment rates in these skilled fields. As a result 
it has been necessary to fill these positions, in many cases, with less 
qualified personnel with limited periods of active-duty experience. 
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On the other hand, situations of temporary overages have existed in 
some nontechnical support occupations, such as administration and 
food service, at various times during the past few years. These over- 
ages mainly develop as a result of programs designed to reduce the 
number of support-type jobs in the armed services, in line with the 
overall DOD program of improved manpower utilization. Some 
transitional period is required to effect the necessary personnel ad- 
justments under these circumstances. 

Following is a partial summary of methods used to correct skill 
overages or shortages : 

1. Career incentive programs: Intensive efforts are being con- 
ducted by all services to improve reenlistments, particularly in short- 
age skills. This is in addition to various legislative proposals which 
have been submitted to Congress designed to increase the career 
attractiveness of military service. 

2. Adjustments of training programs: Inputs into technical train- 
ing programs are continually adjusted in relation to actual or antici- 
pated skill requirements. In the Air Force, a special program 
project guidance—is in effect to gear on-the-job training programs 
with training in formal schools. 

3. Promotion: Advancement opportunity is accelerated in short- 
age skills and is retarded in those fields where overages may eXist 
in the upper grades. 

4. Transfers: Programs are in effect facilitating transfers of 
qualified personnel from noncritical or overage areas to shortage 
skills, including retraining. 

5. Control systems: In addition to plans for expediting the sta- 
tistical reporting of skill surpluses or overages, by use of electronic 
equipment, each of the services employs a variety of control devices, 
including inspections and field surveys, to monitor utilization of 
personnel in critical skills. 

The military services are making a conscientious effort to train 
personnel initially in those skills for which they appear to be best 
suited. This policy, of course, must be tailored to conform with 
projected skill requirements. The services avoid training personnel 
for skill areas which are expected to become overpopulated. 

Subsequent to the period of initial training, it is considered eco- 
nomical to retrain personnel within the following provisos: 

1. The man has remaining sufficient obligated service time to 
justify the additional cost of training. 

2. A shortage of skilled personnel exists in his proposed area 
of training. 

3. The man can be released from his present duties without 
impairing his unit’s fulfillment of its function. 

4. The man possesses the mental and physical capacities pre- 
requisite to the acquisition of the new skill. 

The services retrain personnel whenever practical or economical. 
One of the primary career inducements offered by the services is 
an opportunity for retraining in new skills which are in short sup- 
ply. Retraining is normally conducted either through on-the-job 
instruction or formal schooling. 
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CLASSIFICATION, PROMOTION, AND DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. A recommendation has been made to the following 
effect: (1) That a position classification system similar to that 
conhaiad by the Federal Government for graded or wage-board 
employees be used for military personnel spaces. This would sim- 
plify assignment, recruiting, promotion, transfer of personnel, and 
would provide accurate programing information and budget esti- 
mates. (2) Promotion and demotion system based on rank and 
grade of the position occupied. This would be on a different basis 
than a TD vacancy. TD vacancies do not appear to be working. 
(The costs savings in this proposal might be astonishing, the morale 
boost even greater.) (3) A more rapid and a more accurate report- 
ing of surplus personnel and of AFSC or MOS shortages so that 
transfers to other Army and Air bases can be effected to prevent 
overmanning or undermanning of units for years. 

What does the Department of Defense think of these proposals ? 
Would they work? What type of system do you actually have in 
use at this time? What steps will you take in the future to improve 
the manpower situation? Are you making an annual review of 
each authorized position for classification and position need? Can 
you tell the committee what has influenced many military personnel 
to leave the services? It appears that money is not the object in 
every case. What suggestions can you make that would improve the 
manpower situation and morale in the services? 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Burcess. The Department of Defense does not recommend 
adoption of the position classification system for civilian personnel 
of tlie Federal Government, as a part of the military personnel system. 

The civilian position classification procedure is similar to the old 
system of “brevet rank” or temporary promotions once used by the 
services. The system was abandoned as inequitable and inefficient in 
meeting the needs of modern military personnel administration. 

The present system uses several of the best features of the civilian 
classification system of the Federal Government. Each service pos- 
sesses a military occupational classification system which is at least 
as detailed and comprehensive as the Classification Act system used 
for Federal civilian workers. Military job standards are fully equal 
to civilian positions standards used as guidelines by the civilian agen- 
cies of the Government. Each officer or enlisted man is given a mili- 
tary occupational specialty which outlines his qualifications and abili- 
ties in much the same manner as is done by the civilian qualifications 
system operated by the Civil Service Commission. These MOS, AFS, 
or ratings accompany the officer or enlisted man throughout his mili- 
tary career. They change as his qualifications improve or change. 

In the military system, the officer or enlisted man is promoted (as 
he is qualified for promotion and vacancies are available) on the basis 
of his military abilities, command experience, and technical know- 
how. Promotion, grade, and rank are keyed to the individual man’s 
qualifications and to the overall needs of the service. They are not 
tied tightly to the individual job he is performing at the moment. 
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This implements the career service idea which recognizes improved 
qualifications and greater experience. 

Reviews of positions are made per iodically, some being made more 
frequently sa others at intervals ranging up to 18 months or 2 years 
in frequency. The services have sev eral manpower survey teams con- 
stantly in the field, conducting regular inspections to insure effective 
utilization of personnel, especially those with critical skills. Such 
reviews check the proper grade and rank of the positions held and 
whether the officer or enlisted man is effectively utilized in his current 
assignment. ‘This includes a check on whether he is overgraded or 
undergraded for the assignment he currently holds. Adjustments are 
ordered whenever malassignments are found. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense reviews and monitors the 
results of these surveys and participates in spot-checks, as may be 
necessary to insure effective working of the system. 


ARMY PROMOTION SYSTEM 


Tables of distribution (TD) are used only by the Department of 
the Army. Accordingly, the following comments are applicable only 
to the Army promotion and demotion system. 

The disadvantages of a promotion system based on the rank and 
grade of the position occupied rather than on TD vacancies, as out- 
lined below, lead the Department of Defense to oppose the establish- 
ment of such a system. 

The system proposed could be made to work. However, obvious 
inequities could be expected. Initially, amendments to present laws 
would be required. Expensive administrative costs would be en- 
tailed to institute the procedure. The plans and costs evolving the 
present system which is considered fair and equitable would be lost. 
It would unnecessarily complicate the current distribution system for 
enlisted personnel; and would cause a great increase in voluntary 
officer transfers from one organization to another where opportunities 
exist. Spot promotions would prove to affect morale adversely. 
They could result in a marked decrease in reenlistment of desirable 
career soldiers and would, to a considerable extent, negate the time, 
effort, and funds expended during the last few years to establish at- 
tractiveness of enlisted career. both officers and enlisted personnel 
will: 

(a) Resist reassignment if serving in a “spot” grade that is 
in the higher grade. 

(b) Seek reassignment if they do not receive quick appoint- 
ment. 

(c) Be required to adjust personal affairs to meet changes in 
financial status. 

Rank inversions cannot be avoided; the junior may become the 
senior upon transfer to another unit. The system will not increase 
Army-wide appointment capabilities for enlisted men but will in- 
crease the number of appointments made annually thus producing an 
“accordion” effect. Centralized control of promotions for officers, 
with present use of selection boards, considered fair and equitable for 
all officers, will be lost. It would be difficult to maintain the present 
grade structure authorized by law, and grade inversions would occur 
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in repeated instances which could result in a lack of incentive in some 
instances. “Jockeying” for position among individual officers and 
within branches and “currying favor” can be expected, which com- 
pares to what existed when branch promotions were in effect before 
1920. Lower efficiency of officers could result in areas where promo- 
tions were curtailed because of the lack of vacancies. A poor public re- 
lations reaction would be anticipated from this policy. Different 
promotion criteria would result among different organizations based 
upon the different types of tables of distribution. This would cancel 
present impartial policies and impede the development of healthy 
career patterns. It could be concluded that there would be a general 
lack of acceptance by the officer corps and the public should a spot 
promotion system be adopted as policy. This was conclusively deter- 
mined by a recent poll in which 80 percent of the Regular officers 
and 94 percent of the Reserve officers felt that promotions should be 
based on time in grade and ability. If spot promotions were used, 
instead, many individuals might be promoted based on being in the 
“right spot at the right time.” 

The present. promotion system for officers in the Army is based on 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which provides for the promotion 
of the Regular Army and forms the basis for temporary promotion of 
all officers serving in the Active Army and for the recently enacted 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954. In effect, the 1947 law is the 
statutory authority which governs all active duty officer promotions. 

The act prescribes the size of the Regular officer corps of the Army 
and its grade structure. The promotion system which it established 
is predicated on forced attrition in two forms: (1) Of senior officers 
who completed a certain amount of service in the higher grade; (2) 
those officers who are not qualified for promotion after a certain num- 
ber of years in a lower grade. 

There are three separate and distinct elements composing the pro- 
motion system now in existence inthe Army. They are: 

(1) Permanent promotions of Regular Army officers to maintain 
the prescribed grade distribution of this component. These promo- 
tions are effected on a total years’ service basis after selection board 
action. Irrespective of vacancies, promotions (except to the grade 
of colonel and higher) are made upon the completion of a designated 
number of years service for those officers found to be qualified ee the 
higher grade. 

(2) Permanent promotions of Reserve officers to maintain the grade 
distribution of this component. Such promotions are also made on 
total years’ service basis, which parallels that of Regular Army per- 
manent promotions. They are governed by the Reserve Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1954, which contains the same provisions for forced 
attrition as there are in the OPA of 1947 for RA officers. 

(3) Temporary promotions to provide officers in proper grades to 
serve in the active Army. These are made when the size of the Army 
is such that the officers in the RA and of the Reserve on active duty 
do not provide the required strength in the various grades. 

The Officer Personnel Act requires that qualified second lieutenants 
be promoted to the grade of first lieutenant upon completion of 3 
years’ service. If not qualified, they are separated from the service. 
The selection of officers for temporary and permanent promotion to 
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all grades above first lieutenant is made by selection boards convened 
at the Department of the Army. The procedures are: 
Rien Method used— 

General officers __ Best qualified. 

Colonel Do. 

Lieutenant colonel, major, captain Fully qualified. 

First lieutenant Promotion by commanders in the field 
after completion of 18 months satis- 
factory service. 

A brief discussion of the various methods follows: 

Second lieutenant to first lieutenant: The evaluation of the officer's 
performance is made at the operating level and, subject to the neces- 
sary checks, the final decision is made by the regimental or compara- 
ble commander. 

Captain, major and lieutenant colonel: For both temporary and 
permanent promotion to these grades, selection boards are appointed 
made up of senior officers. These officers carefully go over the records 
of those who are in the zones of consideration and select those officers 
who are fully qualified for promotion. Those officers who are de- 
termined to be fully qualified by the board are then placed upon an 
approved recommended list in the order of seniority and promotions 
are made as vacancies occur. 

General officer and colonel: The small number of vacancies in these 
grades and the requirement for outstanding officers in key positions 
demands that selections be limited to those who are truly the superior 
officers among those eligible for consideration. Therefore the “best 
qualified” method of selection is used. In this method, the board is 
directed to determine first those officers in the zone who are fully quali- 
fied for promotion to the next higher grade. Next, the board is then 
required to select a certain specified number (smaller than the total 
number of officers to be considered) who in its opinion are the best 
qualified for promotion among all those previously found to be fully 
qualified. In this case, a large element of competition enters the pic- 
ture since there are more officers considered fully qualified for pro- 
motion than the number of selections which can be made by the board. 

Enlisted appointments are in both temporary and permanent 
grades. Temporary appointments of enlisted personnel are, within 
strength limitations, designed to fill the grade vacancies within active 
Army units. There are provisions in the regulations for permanent 
enlisted promotions at the present time to the grade of private E-2 
and 1-grade promotions upon completion of 29 years’ active service. 
Promotion to private E-2 is effected administratively upon completion 
of 4 months’ service. The number of individuals promoted in grades 
above private E-2 are controlled by appointment quotas allocated by 
Department of Army to major commanders. These quotas limit the 
number of appointments which may be made in each grade (noncom- 
missioned and specialists) within a command during a calendar 
month, provided grade vacancies exist upon applicable organizational 
tables. Eligibility for promotion is based upon time-in-grade criteria 
which increase progressively for each higher grade as indicated by the 
table below, and upon time-in-position vacancy criteria as well as 
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local selection boards, academic achievement and other criteria of this 
type: 


For appointment to— Time-in-pay grade 
_. 12 months in E-6. 
months in E-5. 
months in E-4. 
months in E-3. 
months in E-6. 
months in E-5. 
months in E-4. 
months i e—3. 
months in E-2. 


OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES 


The Department of Defense considers that sufficient flexibility exists 
within the reporting systems and personnel procedures of the Military 
Departments to effect equitable and efficient distribution and lide’ 
bution of assigned personnel and skills. 

Each of the armed services has in operation a personnel reporting 
system designed to provide detailed information on the distribution of 
assigned and authorized personnel in subordinate commands by skill 
and grade. These reports also include projections of expected losses 
for periods of up to 6 months in advance, which are used in conjunc- 
tion with other information, for personnel planning, distribution and 
assignment actions, including appropriate : adjustments i in skill imbal- 
ances. These reports are normally prepared by use of mechanical 

tabulating equipment. Initial reports are received in service head- 
quarters from the field within about 3 weeks after the end of each 
month. Additional periods of 2 to 3 weeks are usually required for 
preparation of worldwide statistical summaries from these reports. 
These reports permit the effective distribution of personnel and 
skills to subordinate commands and also provide for the early identifi- 
‘ation of surpluses for redistribution between field commands. In 
addition to the reports submitted by the field to departmental head- 
quarters, field commanders are authorized to initiate action to effect 
redistribution of skills and surplus personnel between the bases of 
their command. 

Each of the services is at present planning for extensive use of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment in place of the present mechanical 
IBM system, as a means of providing more timely and detailed 
personnel reports. 

Representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense periodically 
review the service’s systems and their effectiveness, making such rec- 
ommendations for improvement as may be necessary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MANPOWER SITUATION 


Illustrative of some of the measures upon which emphasis is being 
placed by the Department of Defense to improve manpower utiliza- 
tion as a part of a continuing program are the following: 

(a) Measures to reduce military personnel turnover ‘through in- 
creased career incentives as provided in the Department of Defense 
legislative program, and through other measures designed to improve 
morale and increase the prestige of military service as a career. 





Particular emphasis will be given to strengthening of career force 
of personnel in critical skill area 

(6) Improved system of personnel reporting, which will improve 
the ability of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to keep abreast 
of what is going on in the services with regard to their manpower needs 
and utilization. 

(c) Strengthening of military and civilian management in sup- 
port-type activities in the Department of Defense. 

(7) Extension of systematic staffing standards and manpower sur- 
veys in major support-type functions. 


SERVICE ATTRACTIVENESS 


Recent surveys conducted by the services among enlisted personnel 
and officers indicate that the following considerations are among those 
which influence their attitude toward military service as a career: 

Inadequate financial rewards, 

Dislike of service discipline. 

Lack of adequate family life. 

Less opportunity for advancement than in civilian life. 
Restrictions of personal freedom. 

Insufficient prestige of milit: ary service as creer. 
Insufficient regular commission opportuni.ies for officer. 
Inadequate housing. 

Inadequate dependents’ medical care. 

The Department of Defense has recommende | a number of legis- 
lative proposals designed to strengthen the career attractiveness of 
military service, including bills on survivors’ benefits, dependents’ 
medical care, regular officer augmentation, and legislation to place the 
rental for inadequate or substandard housing on a fair-value basis. 

In addition, the services have undertaken a number of administra- 
tive measures to bolster morale and improve reenlistments, including 
increased choice of base or location, increased choice of job assign- 
ment and increased training and retraining opportunities, among 
others. 

COMPLAINTS ON RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I read your statement with regard to 
the Reserve program. I noticed in your prepared presentation the 
statement that the law enacted by the Congress is not the exact bill 
recommended by the President and the Department of Defense. 

I wonder what was the purpose of putting into the record such a 
statement. These facts are known to the committee. The reason that 
I ask you is because I continued, in spite of your statement as to your 
desires and intent, to get complaints from people who apparently on 
the face of it have been misled with regard to the Reserve program, 
and who are disgruntled and dissatisfied. 

Now, that description in itself sounds like you differ from their 
attitude about it, or their feelings. The word “disgruntled” is not 
usually applied to a man who is r ‘ight. When we hear the word “dis- 
gruntled” we usually think of a fellow who is w rong. Many of these 
petitions that I get ‘would indicate they are right and the milit: ary is 
wrong. 





Do you get complaints, and if you do get them, do you go into them 
to determine whether they are right or wrong, or do you presume they 
are disgrunteld and there is no reason at all for their feelings about 
clifferent activities ? 

Mr. Bureerss. I do not know whether you get complaints but I do. 

Mr. Wutrren. I guess you do. 

Mr. Burgess. I get quite a boatload of them, sir. I try to make a 
trip into the Reserve areas once a week. I will leave, as I said, to- 
night for Fort Jackson in Columbia, S. C., to.go into that area down 
there. This coming Monday I leave to go to Frederick, Md., and 
spend the evening with Colonel Keen, the Military District Com- 
mander for the State of Maryland, and I will try to visit 3 or 4 units 
out there. I have been out to Colorado. I have been to Texas. I 
have been to Virginia. I have been to North Carolina and St. Louis. 
I have tried to expose myself to the reservists and to the reservist while 
he was doing his duty. 

We have many things to improve in the Reserve area. I do not 
think all of our training schedules are what they should be, by any 
means. I think the 2-hour night business, once a week, is good for 
some kinds of skills, but I do not think it is worth very much over 
the long haul for a unit. I think a unit has to operate as a unit and 
has to operate on full-phased time, or on long week-ends. I think 
there are a lot of things of that kind that we have » to ch: ange, and change 
pretty quickly. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to hear your statement about changing 
attitude. Do not think this is anything personal. 

Mr. Burerss. I understand. 


ATTITUDE OF MILITARY TOWARD RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. I have been here quite a while and I am convinced 
that many, many Members of the Congress, knowing the military has 
had its own desires, reflect the opinion stated to me by members of 
the legislative Committee on Armed Services—that there is a strone 
feeling the military never has wanted any real Reserve program, and 
there is much to substantiate a man feeling that way. When vou 
preface your statement by saying that you do not have what you 
want, and that is known to us—and many of us fought to keep you 
from getting what you wanted—it looks like your attitude might be 
in line with the feeling of many people here, and throughont the 
country, that actually while the service gives lip service to the Re- 
serve program, the law has just been enough to satisfy the Congress 
and the Reserve organizations, but always you have had your ‘ead 
set on compulsory milit: ary programs to the point when you did not 
get what you desired, by inaction, nonaction, and a failure to try to 
make programs work, they have not worked. I do not feel that you 
are saying anything new when you say there i is a considerable degree 
of that kind of feeling, rightly or wrongly, in the Congress and in 
the country and partionlagly among the reservists. 

I do not tell you anything new when I say that there is a consider- 
able degree of that kind of feeling, rightly or wrongly, in the Con- 
gress, and in the various branches of the services, ‘and among the 
people generally ? 
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Mr. Burress. Mr. Congressman, let me just say this: There was 
no scintilla of disgruntlement in my sentence in the statement here. 
I do want to say that about my situ: ition. 1 regret that the Congress 
did not give us two features that we asked for. The reason for that 
regret is this: By having been provided with this procedure, there 
could be no excuse for not having obtained a Ready Reserve in this 
country. But on the other hand, in not giving them, I have tried 
to be the forerunner in this country to say that I think this Congress 
took one of the bravest and most forthright stands on this Reserve 
situation, and I think what you gave us is still the basis for our getting 
a much better Reserve in this country. You will never find me out 
being despondent about this bill because the bill we have has many 
provisions in it—eight to be exact—and I have tried to brag about 
those features all over the Nation. A Congress that will give the 
President the right to call out 1 million Re: udy reservists without the 
consent of the Congress took a brave and worthy step. The Congress 
that raised the ceiling took a brave and worthy step. and the only 
missing ingredient is “the involuntary means. With it vou have no 
excuse for the building of this Reserve to the figure I am talking 
about. My only regret is that you did not put us on more of a spot 
than you did. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is commendabie in many ways, and also very 
practical. 

Now, there are two ways to get your wishes, I suppose, through an 
unwieldy body such as the C ongress, and one of them is to drag your 
feet as some folks think they have in years past. 

Mr. Burarss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is, so that you could show that what the Con- 
gress could pass would not work, and thereby you might have your 
way on your compulsory training program. 

I would point out that what you say might be called the better way. 
T hat is, to make what you do work to the fullest extent possible and 
in the doing of that you probably make a better case to the Congress 
to make such changes in a going program as developing events might 
dictate. 

I am taking your statements at face value. My statements do not 
have reference to you as an individual. 

Mr. Bureess. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The immediate situation in the milit: ary has been 
more or less confined to the historical background. 

Mr. Burcess. We have our problems. 


USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wurrren. One other thing, Mr. Chairman: We have been hav- 
ing an investigation of the use of military personnel in the military 
services. Rumors and reports were th: at while this committee and 
the Congress had been trying to place in the budget so much money 
for civilian employees that because there was no special control on 
the use of the military that in many instances where reductions were 
made in the use of civilian employees by the Congress, at particular 
bases that it resulted in the assignment of many militar y people who 
came from different sources and who were doing what was not too 
essential in a military way. 
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T understand that report will be available in a week or 10 days and 
if I could reserve the right to go into it as soon as the report is avail- 
able to me, I will pass the witness. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Mr. Andrews? 


READINESS OF RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you stated that by the end of 1956 
you expected to have 967,000 in the pay status, and at the end of 1957 
1,100,000. How long would it take to get those men in combat condi- 
tion or ready for combat in the event they were drawn into the service 
in wartime ? 

Mr. Burerss. Congressman Andrews, our objective is to have the 
finest Ready Reserve possible and ready on any basis from D-day on 
up to D- plus 6 months. The whole purpose in the President’s pro- 
gram and the legislation which was given us last year was to make 
certain we did not have anybody in the Reserve unless he had had 6 
months of full-time basic training and to eliminate from the Ready 
Reserve to the greatest extent possible those men who would have 
come in and not had the equivalent of basic training. 

The law requires or prescribes that before we can send a man over- 
seas to undertake combat duty he has to have 4 months of basic train- 
ing or the very strong equivalent thereof. ‘So, the burden is upon the 
departments to live up to their job and also to come to a realistic un- 
derstanding of the situation. Our whole aim in this Reserve program 
is to try to have everyone in it to have had at least that 6 months’ 
period of training. 

Now, thinking about one part of the question which you have just 
put to me, I will have to state that we will have some men in some 
battalions in action on D-day. We would have some men helning 
out in the community if there should be an attack against this coun- 
try. In any event the whole cone ept of our Ready Reserve when we 
get up to the 2.9 million is that it would be a reserve available and 
ready for duty from D-day on up to D-plus 6 months. The units 
which would have to be moved ont overseas would be on a D-plus basis. 
However, many of the units and many of the things we have planned 
would go right into action on D-day. 


ROTC 


Mr. AnpreEws. I wish you would explain in a little more detail your 
new program under the Executive order of releasing any ROTC men 
whine you find to be in the excess category. When ‘did that program 

vo into effect ? 

Mr. Burcrss. That program was permitted, Mr. Congressman, by 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 whereby we could take our ROTC 
students and offer to a group through selective criteria—I mean all 
things being equal and making sure we were not preferential in this— 
and assign that portion that we need in the Reserve on a 6 months’ 
training basis in the Active Forces and then giving them 7.5 years of 
Ready Reserve obligation. That differs from the man who finishes 
ROTC and comes on duty for 2 years and has a much shorter Reserve 
obligation. 
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In other words, the equity is preserved by the period of time he has to 
participate. If this Reserve officer—and it is so stated by law—does 
not live up to his Ready Reserve duty—— 

Mr. Anpbrews. Is he required to train during those 7.5 years 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir; he has to have 48 drills a year and 2 weeks of 
summer ene ampment for 7 (.0 years, 

We need a lot of young lieutenants in this group to give us the 
proper unit slice. 

The law is very clear on this matter. If he does not live up to his 
obligation, his commission is subject to revocation. ‘That is specified, 
and singled out in the law as the thing he has got to live by. 

Mr. Anprews. What happens to him if he fails to live up to his 
obligation and loses his commission ? 

Mr. Burerss. Then he is draftable, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Burgess, you make a good witness and I am grate- 
ful for your statements. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY BURGESS 


I am going to submit some questions to you which you can answer 
at your convenience, but I would like to get your reaction as to whether 
or not you as 1 of the 10 Assistant Secretaries have the authority and 
the power that, perhaps, other Assistant Secretaries may have. Take 
as an example: Do you have the operational authority over Reserve 
affairs in similar fashion as Mr. McNeil has authority over the military 


budget. 

Mr. Burgess. Are you ready for me to comment, sir 

Mr. Deane. Yes- I shall be glad for you to be frank about it on 
or off the record. 

Mr. Burgess. I would be glad to discuss it quite frankly, sir, and 
on the record, if that be your pleasure, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

Mr. Burcrss. Generally, to get at the first point I believe you made 
about my position as Assistant Secretary, it is very clear to me and 
very clear in my relationships with Mr. Wilson a Mr. Robertson 
that I am ina staff relationship and I think that is the understanding 
of all other Assistant Secretaries; that it is our job to operate and to 
do business within the framework of the policies laid down by the 
Secretary of Defense. It is our job to interpret, it is our job to aid 
and assist and to encourage. However, when it gets down to issuing 
flat orders that fall outside of that framework, I do not construe that 
I have that authority. It has to be done within the framework of 
authority and understandings and policies which have gone the gamut 
and which finally have the approval and under standing of the Secre- 
tary with his operational secretaries. 

With respect to the Reserves, the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
operates in an advisory capacity to me, and to Mr. Wilson, on Reserve 
matters. The Nation: al Guard Bureau on the other hand is an agency 
that is under the Secretary of the Army and deals more with the 
operation of the National Guard operations and has an Army counter- 
part and an Air Force counterpart in the Bureau. The National 
Guard has two representatives on the Reserve Policy Board, and any- 
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thing which we feel is top defense policy comes on an advisory basis 
from that Board to myself and Mr. W ilson. If it constitutes a change 
or a new framework of action, it then has to go to the Secretary for 
approval before I will take action. It would be a matter of concern 
before our Armed Forces Policy Council where the services could 
have an opportunity to state their views. That may be a very cir- 
cuitous answer to what you are getting at, Mr. Congressman, ‘but I 
will be glad to come in any time and talk to you at length about, it. 
However, I think it is pretty well defined and pretty well understood. 


RELATIONS WITH RESERVE FORCES POLICY BOARD 


Mr. Deane. In view of the new Reserve Forces Act has there 
been any serious differences of opinion insofar as you, yourself, 
may be concerned, and the Reserve Forces Policy Board ? 

Mr. Burcrss. The Reserve Forces Policy Board is now headed by 
Milton G. Baker, a retired National Guard officer. Mr. Wilson ap- 
pointed him on the basis of a recommendation which I made. General 
Baker is the head of the Reserve Forces Policy Board and as far as 
I know there is no better relationship in this city of Washington 
than the one that exists between General Baker and me. I do not 
think there is a single misunderstanding or disagreement between he 
and I. There have been some items which came up in the bill that 
have laid the basis for some misunderstanding with regard to pay 
and with respect to the status that a man will serve in as an individual 
when he is getting basic training alongside of our enlisted trainees. 

We have felt that the law was clear that when the guard offered us 
a man for basic training as an individual that while he was in our 
camp serving alongside the Federal reservist, the enlisted trainee 
and inducted trainee, that mixed in with all of those kinds of people, 
that he should be in this Federal status; and while he was in this 
6-month program we would not try to enlist him into the Regular 
Army. In addition, upon completion of training the guardsman 
would return to the State and revert to the State status. 

I would like to say to the committee that I think that situation is 
cleared up, and I think the National Guard, according to my under- 
standing, has taken a very logical and sane, approach on the thing. 
In other words, they are meeting us more than half way on it. I 
think that particular situation will be cleared up within the next 
week or so. 

DOCTOR SHORTAGE 


Mr. Deane. I have one further question which involves doctors. 
I] was overseas on a trip and at every hospital which I visited I found 
that the crucial problem facing the commanders was maintaining 
medical skills. 

I would like for you to place into the record statistics on doc- 
tors. 

I read where the Surgeon General of the Army recently stated 
that during the past 2 years 2 percent of the Regular Army medi- 
cal colonels, 23 percent of the lieutenant colonels, 66 percent of the 
majors, and 76 percent of the captains chose to resign. 

I would like for you to prepare for the record for each ser vice 
these medical statistics or requirements. 





Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I am requesting that information because I feel we 
are going to be faced with this problem in this Congress; will we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; that is right. We have two bills here be- 
fore the Congress which bear on this subject, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You need not answer now, but place in the record 
what will be the anticipated needs over the next 2 or 3 years and 
how you propose to meet these needs. Then, I want you to make 
an ans lysis, and a very full and complete one, as to the cooper ation 
that the medical profession is giving in getting the necessary men 
from the medical profession, and whether or not it is possible to get 
enough through the cooperative effort, and why it was necessary 
for the draft, as well as any other ideas that you may have which 
will firm up this serious problem. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. I think we are in good shape on that, 
Mr. Congressman, because of the two bills that we are pursuing 
now. 

Mr. Deane. I wanted this information for the record. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. I understand, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REGULAR MEDICAL OFFICER RESIGNATIONS 


In the past 2 fiscal years (1954 and 1955) over one-third of the Regular medi- 
cal office:s eligible to resign have done so. 

Of those eligible in the Army, 76 percent of the captains, 66 percent of the 
majors, 24 percent of the lieutenant colonels, and 2 percent of the colonels have 
resigned. 

The above figures are based on the numbers of those eligible to resign and 
do not include those Regular officers eligible to retire or those serving under 
obligated service as a result of residency or other professional training. On 
an overall basis, including all three categories, the following information is 
furnished : 
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NEEDS FOR Doctors 
Department of Defense estimates of the needs for doctors are: 


Fiscal year 1956 --.. 2, 200| Fiscal year 1958___- ? ee | 
Fiseal year 1957 4, 700 | Fiscal year 1959____-~- 


The number of these to be drafted is unknown. It will depend upon the number 
of volunteers, since a doctor liable for induction may volunteer at any time prior 
to being called. In fiscal year 1956, it is planned that only 150 doctors will be 
called. This small draft call is, in itself, an indication of the relatively large 
number who are volunteering under the pressure of the draft law. 

The need for the doctor draft stems from the fact that during the past few 
years most of the doctors being graduated from medical schools in the United 
States were veterans who had performed their obligated military service before 
becoming doctors. These doctors are not liable for service under the regular 
draft. 

For example, although the group of young doctors who will be graduated in 
fiscal year 1957 is estimated at 7,000, only 3,900 are nonveterans who are both 
vulnerable and acceptable for military service. When the number of these who 
enter residency training or other special programs is excluded, there is left but 
3,400 young doctors who can serve out of the original 7,000. 

The doctor draft is needed, therefore, during fiscal year 1956 and 1957 in order 
to give the armed services the total number of doctors required. In addition, 
and equally important, the draft is needed to provide older and more experienced 
physicians. 

The number of nonveterans being graduated from medical schools is increasing 
every year. It is estimated that by fiscal year 1958 this group will be large 
enough to meet our requirements through the regular draft. 

COOPERATION OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 

The medical profession has, in general, been cooperative in trying to assist the 
Armed Forces in the voluntary procurement of doctors. Unfortunately, however, 
the number of volunteers resulting from their efforts in this regard has not been 
large enough thus far to obviate the necessity for a doctor draft. 

Organized medicine cannot, of course, force young doctors to volunteer for 
active duty; it can only use persuasion. The very favorable economic position 
enjoyed by civilian doctors today (the average civilian doctor earns about twice 
as much in civilian practice as he would receive in total pay and allowances in 
military service) makes the task of persuading these young men to serve volun- 
tarily a very difficult one. 


MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

On January 22, the Washington Post pointed up what you indicated 
in your statement as to the serious ground-crew shortages involving 
the Air Force. It is serious when jet planes and fighters are on the 
ground for the lack of sufficient mechanical and other crews which 
are needed. 

I would like for you to go into detail and to show to what extent 
this situation exists. I am going to give you this news story. 

Mr. Burcess. Please, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to know to what extent these jet planes 
which are mentioned are being grounded, how many, and a full dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

Mr. Bureerss. All right; fine, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


With respect to the question regarding the grounding of jet aircraft because of 
maintenance personnel shortages, I wish to emphasize the specific reference 
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I made to retention of technical personnel on page 14 of my statement. This is 
the crux of the problem the Air Force is experiencing in the maintenance of the 
new supersonic and highly complex aircraft today. 

As for the details on the grounding of aircraft, Mr. Quarles and General 
Twining will give you the full details during their appearance before your 
subcommittee. 

STAFF MANAGEMENT AND RELATIONS 


Mr. Deane. If you, as Assistant Secretary, are not to interpose 
yourself between the Secretary of Defense and the three military 
departments, how can you go into those departments and get all the 
information you need promptly in order to advise the Secretary ? 
Would you please briefly describe the procedures you have developed 
thus far? 

Mr. Buraerss. In answer to this question, I will first state that an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense serves as a staff executive to the Secre- 
tary and Deputy Secretary of Defense and should not attempt to 
interpose himself between the Secretary of Defense and the three 
Secretaries of the military departments. 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense have four general responsi- 
bilities with respect to their assigned functional area. First, they are 
responsible for developing and recommending sound policies and pro- 
grams. Second, they are responsible for making such program ad- 
justments and modifications as will aid in effectively implementing 
major policy and program decisions of the Secretary. Third, they 
are responsible for continually reviewing matters coming within their 
assigned area and for assuring that decisions and approved policies 
and ] programs of the Secretary of Defense are effectively carried out 
by the military departments. Fourth, they are responsible for repre- 
senting the Department of Defense with the Congress, other govern- 
mental agencies, industry, and the public in gener: al on matters coming 
within their area of responsibility which do not require the personal 
attention of the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

In order for each of the Assistant Secretaries to accomplish these 
responsibilities effectively, it is necessary that adequate and accurate 
information be made available to them from any and all parts of the 
Department of Defense, as needed. The Secretary of Defense recog- 
nized this need and covered it in the implementation of Reor ganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953, by delegating to each Assistant Secretary the au- 
thority to obtain directly from the military departments such reports 

and information as are necessary to carry out his responsibilities. He 
also gave them the authority to request the military departments to 
issue the necessary directives to obtain such reports and information. 

There are several ways in which we go about obtaining such in- 
formation. We utilize formal and informal meetings of staff repre- 
sentatives of the various activities involved as one method of gather- 
ing the necessary information. In some instances, we personally re- 
quest the Assistant Secretaries of the military departments to provide 
us with the necessary information. At other times, we find it neces- 
sary or desirable to make written requests upon the military depart- 
ments to provide the desired information. 

Mr. Deane. Have any administrative problems been created by 
having so many different functional Assistant Secretaries go into the 
departments for information? The reason I ask this question is be- 
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cause the Davies committee appointed by the Secretary of a Army 
came up with a report on the organization of the Army (1954) which 
stated : 

The committee has observed, during the course of its deliberations, instances 
in which Assistant Secretaries have not limited their activities to broad policy 
determination. For the Secretary to direct the Army, he must be accorded full 
authority. This authority must not be diluted by intervention by functional 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The Davies committee apparently concluded that liaison officials 
were not an adequate answer to this problem. I can understand that 
when a new plan, such as that of the Assistant Secretaries, is first 
started there may be some resistance until it gets well underway. In 
order to find out what the situation is, however, I would like to be 
apprised of your experience as an administrator working under the 
Secretary of Defense but in theory, at least, not working in between 
him and the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. Will you please tell 
us of any difficulties you have run into and give at least one specific 
example of how have handled them ? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not know of any major administrative problems 
being created by having the different functional Assistant Secretaries 
going to the military departments for information. In some of the 
functional assignments two or more of the Assistant Secretaries have 
an allied or joint interest or responsibility. In those instances, we 
usually get together, find out what information each needs, and obtain 
it on a coordinated basis. This is certainly true in some segments 
of the fields of manpower, personnel, and Reserve which are of inter- 
est to other Assistant Secretaries. For example, the Assistant Secre 
tary of Defense (Health and Medical) and I have an allied responsi- 
bility for manpower, personnel, and Reserve matters affecting health 
and medical personnel. While I am responsible for all manpower, 
personnel, and Reserve matters in general, he is responsible for ad- 

vising and assisting on the health and medical aspects of such matters 
and it is incumbent upon us and our staffs to work closely with each 
other on policies, programs and problems which have an effect on 
health and medical personnel. Similarly, I share the same responsi- 
bility with the Assistant Secretary of De fense (Research and Deve lop- 
ment) on all manpower, personnel, and Reserve matters affecting 
scientific and technical personnel required for research and develop 
ment programs. In each case, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) or (Research and Development) might assume 
action responsibility by scm agreement. 

In still another area, that of prescribing a personnel reporting sys- 
tem, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and I have 
a joint interest and responsibility. Current and accurate personnel 
reporting is essential in the computation, review, and validation of 
manpower requirements which is my responsibility and at the same 
time it has a very definite effect on the activities of the Comptroller’s 
office in the review of budget estimates and the allocation of funds for 
pay, allowances, and other benefits of both military and civilian per 
sonnel. As I indicated in my opening statement before the commit 
tee, we are now jointly worki ing out such a system which will meet 
both of our needs. 

With respect to the point raised in connection with the Da er 
committee statement, I repeat that the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
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are staff executives to the Secretary of Defense and are not in the line 
of command. They are, however, charged by the Secretary of Defense 
with responsibilities other than just broad policy recommendations. 
[ have enumerated some of these in my answer to the question imme- 
diately preceding this one. 

With respect to the last part of this question, I do not feel that I 
have had any serious difficulties in perfor ming my assigned responsi- 
bilities as a staff executive to the Secretary of Defense nor have I 
found it desirable or necessary to place myself in the line of authority 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I have found that through proper staff work, 
meetings, and discussions with appropriate personnel of the military 
departments, including in some instances through both formal and 
informal committee arrangements, that we have been successful in the 
handling of manpower, personnel, and Reserve matters without run- 
ning into serious difficulties. 

Mr. Deane. Does each office of an Assistant Secretary operate 
pretty much on its own unless there is some difficulty which has to be 
settled by the Deputy Secretary or the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Burcess. The answer to this question is “No.” As I explained 
in the answers to the previous two questions, there are a number of 
areas where allied or joint responsibility exists between two or more 
of the Assistant Secretaries. Major matters are always brought to 
the attention of the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense before 
final action is taken. This is not done only because difficulty has been 
encountered or disagreement has arisen in the settlement of problems, 
but more for the purpose of assuring that integration and coordination 
of all aspects of major policies, programs and actions are achieved 
and that the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense are kept 
currently informed on such matters. In view of the complexity of 
the defense organization, it is impossible for the Secretary or Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, since they are only two people, to lay down 
sround rules or designs on every matter which may come up for con- 
sideration at any one time. It is only through such discussion on 
specific major matters, as they arise, that the staff executive, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, obtains firsthand observations or thoughts 
and decisions from his superiors. This is equally as important on 
matters where no difficulty is encountered as it is on those where dis- 
agreements have arisen. 

Mr. Deane. In practice, does the work that is to be done along 
functional lines originate in your office or is it ever initiated in 1 
or more of the 3 military departments? 

Mr. Burcess. Our work originates in many places. It may be 
initiated by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary, myself, my staff, 
another Assistant Secretary, the military departments, the Congress, 
the White House, other Government agencies, veterans’ organizations, 
or by public and private citizens and institutions, as well as others. 
I do not believe that it could be said that our work originates from 
any one particular agency. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any difficulty in handling a problem that 
cuts across the lines of jurisdiction of two or more Assistant Secre- 
taries? Or do you have problems in connection with your relation- 
ships with the National Guard Bureau and the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board? 





Mr. BurGess, I believe that I have answered the first part of this 
question in my answers to the preceding questions. The National 
Guard Bureau is an operating branch of the Department of the Army 
and, as such, operates under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Army. My relations with this particular Bureau are 
the same as those for any other subordinate activity of the Depart 
ment of the Army performing functions and operations involving my 
assigned area. I may obtain information and other related assistanc 
on matters of concern to me directly from the Bureau, but decisions 
and directives action are transmitted to it by the Secretary of Defense 
through the Secretary of the Army. Also, the National Guard Bu 
reau is represented in the membership of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board. This provides the Bureau with another channel for voicing 
its position and rendering advice on policy matters that may : affect 
the Bureau. 

The Reserve Forces Policy Board is a policy advisory group estab- 
lished by the Congress to advise and assist the Secretary of Defense 
and myself on policies, programs, and other matters pert: uning to 
the Reserve components. General Baker, the present Chairman of 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board, was appointed by the Secretary 
of Defense upon my recommendation. I do not believe that you will 
find a more close and harmonious relationship anywhere than exists 
between General Baker and myself. 

Mr. Deane. How is your work coordinated after information lias 
been obtained’ After an overall study has been made on any par 
ticular subject, do you check back with each department to get an 
estimate of the probable effects of putting that decision into effect / 
Considering the number of experts we have in Washington on public 
administration, I found it somewhat curious that the Rockefeller 
report provided for splitting up the work into all these different cate- 
gories but said little or nothing about the necessity of having to 
coordinate the results with regard to their possible after effects on 
the military departments. After a decision has been made to put a 
recommendation into effect, do you have any responsibility for seeing 
that it is being carried out ? 

Mr. Burcess. Our work is coordinated with the military depart 
ments and other Department of Defense agencies after basic infor- 
mation has been obtained in various ways. Proposed directives, 
memoranda or other issuances are referred, either personally or by 
memo, to the other interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense, appro 
priate activities of the military departments and other agencies for 
review and concurrence prior to issuance. Sometimes, this action is 
accomplished through committee or other types of meetings called for 
this purpose. In most, if not all, instances, estimates of the probable 
effects from carrying out a decision, both during the study period and 
the coordination process, is obtained and assessed. 

While the Rockefeller Committee study and report were made prior 
to my appointment as an Assistant Secretary of Defense, it is my 
understanding that adequate and effective coordin: ition Was inte nded. 
The Secretary of Defense has made it very clear on a number of 
occasions in testimony before congressional bodies, meetings w ith the 
Secretaries of the military departments, the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and other key officials, that he desired complete teamwork. 
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This is essential if proper coordination is to be achieved. Each Assist- 
ant Secretary, including myself, is charged by the Secretary of De- 
fense with the responsibility for seeing that decisions, policies, and 
programs connected with his assigned area are effectively carried out. 

Mr. Deane. Can you give us any ex: imples i in which your Office has 
coordinated or integrated programs so that money has been saved 
and unification has been promoted between the three military 
departments ? 

Mr. Burerss. The primary purpose of the programs developed or 
coordinated by my staff is first to assure more effective national secu- 
rity. We look at our job as one to interpret, aid and assist, as well as 
encourage the military departments in finding better and more eco- 
nomical ways to meet their needs and resolve “problems, both jointly 
and unilaterally. Accordingly, I think any credit for savings and 
the promotion of unification accomplished in my area of interest should 
be shared by all concerned. 

There were several examples cited in my opening statement to the 
committee which have resulted in both savings and better unification 
within the Department of Defense. The improvement in the percent- 
age of reenlistment rates is a material help in that direction. It will 
save dollars and, at the same time, provide a greater nucleus of better 
trained and seasoned personnel. The implementation of the National 
Reserve program has shown results already and will show even greater 
results along this line in the coming vears since it will aid us in main- 
taining a stable active force which will be backed up by a strong Ready 
Reserve. 

In addition to those mentioned in my statement, the following are 
examples of such action which have been taken: 

(1) Under the previous arrangement for the provision of overseas 
military construction support to the Air Force, that service provided 
its own support with personnel and units trained and orean‘zed by 
the Army. A new system, approved by the Secretary of Defense in 
December 1955, provides that the Department of the Army will be 
responsible for providing major construction support for the Air 
Force overseas. Under this arrangement, Army construction troops 
will be used on both airbase construction and major repair and Army 
construction projects. It is anticipated that this will promote more 
effective utilization of available manpower and facilities. It has 
already facilitated a significant reduction in the manpower previously 
required for this function. 

(2) Certain items of legislation which stimulate individuals to 
enter the military service and then make it a career have been ad- 
vanced to the Congress. This legislation will do much to improve 
the effectiveness of our Armed Forces and at the same time reduce 
costly turnover, recruitment, and training costs. 

(3) In cooperation with the services, representatives of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense have effected improvements in the attaché 
system. These have resulted in substantial economies and promoted 
unification. Service attachés now use common facilities in many of 
their intelligence and logistics activities. One service maintains air- 
craft for use of all services, as well as the Ambassador. Communica- 
tions, a costly activity, is fully integrated and is the responsibility 
of a single service. Motor maintenance, photographic equipment 
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laboratories, reproduction facilities, reference libraries, supply and 
storage facilities, translators, interpreters, and numerous other ac- 
tivities are maintained and operated on a joint or pooled basis. Since 
1953 the number of aircraft and motor vehicles assigned to the attaché 
system has been reduced by about 20 percent. Consolidated fiscal 
procedures have been tested and are being evaluated for early appli- 
cation throughout the system. Senior U nited States milit: ary repre- 
sentatives have been designated to coordinate attaché and MAAG 
activities in foreign countries. Their coordinating responsibilities 
are now being broadened. 


BALANCE BETWEEN CUTTING MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Drang. We have had a policy of cutting military personnel, 
substituting civilian personnel for the military, and now to this we 
have added the cutting of civilian personnel. Of course, if this 
process kept up indefinitely it would provide a guaranteed plan for 
disarmament. However, I suppose that your intention is to get some 
kind of balance between military and civilian personnel. 

I would like to know the effect of these cuts upon unification. I 
am not now referring to unification in strategy, but to unification in 
administrative procedures and the concerted effort of all three mili- 
tary departments to solve a common problem. It would appear to me 
essential that all information on a particular problem would have to 
be in the Office of the Secretary, but if you cut the personnel in the 
Office of the Secretary, there will be Bape in your ability to collect 
that information and to use it after it has been collected. To what 
extent can you cut civilian ened in the Office of the Secretary 
and still be in a position to deal with all the administration prob- 
lems that require not just coordination, but integration which will 
lead toward a greater degree of unification ? 

Mr. Burcess. Personnel requirements in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense vary with the type of problems with which the 
Department is faced. For example, a considerable expansion in OSD 
personnel took place during the Korean hostilities to supervise a 
rapid expansion of the Armed Forces and the mobilization base. 
Since 1953, major emphasis has been placed on maintaining an ade- 
quate level of military readiness over an indefinite period. T his change 
in emphasis and type of problem results in a reduction in personnel 
requirements. Similarly, administrative changes like the abolition 
of the Research and Development Board and the Munitions Board, 
and the introduction of more efficient procedures made possible an 
additional reduction in overall personnel requirements. It is possible 
as new responsibilities are assigned to OSD, some expansion of per- 
sonnel might again be necessary. It is hoped, however, that such new 
requirements can be absorbed by the savings resulting from a continu- 
ous review of functions and administrative procedures. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Deane. What briefing have you had with regard to the nature 
of future warfare? Have you been briefed with regard to whether 
the assumptions upon which our planning are based; as to whether 
the plans are based upon a short or a long war; as to whether our plans 
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are based upon using atomic weapons or being also able to use conven- 
tional weapons? It would appear to me that this overall policy would 
have a profound influence upon the training programs of the Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. Burcess. I have been briefed on a continuing basis within the 
Department of Defense headquarters upon the expected nature of 
future warfare. In addition my visits to various installations, both 
overseas and here at home, have given me an insight into how com- 
manders in the field are carrying out their respective missions. Gen- 
eral Gruenther in Europe and General Le May out at the Strategic 
Air Command headquarters are among the most illustrious of these 
contacts. The basic mission of the Reserve forces is to augment the 
active forces as necessary in an emergency. Their training programs 
are influenced and guided by this objective. 

Mr. Deane. Tf the war is short, will we use our Reserve forces: if it 
is long—following a thermonuclear bombardment—what role will the 
Reserve play? If the destruction to our land is great, then it would 
seem that the Reserve mission would be related to disaster relief; if 
we survive without that degree of destruction, and can fight the enemy 
overseas, then it would appear that their mission might include the 
occupation of enemy territory. In either case, a question is raised 
concerning whether Reserve training emphasizes the functions the 
men would be called unon to perform. Do your Reserve training 
programs take these possibilities into account? 

Mr. Bureess. No one can predict the course any future war will 
take with any degree of finality. The essence of our policy in this 
respect is to be prepared to meet force with that particular degree of 
force required to halt aggression. If a general war should come to 
pass in spite of everything, we must likewise be prepared to win it in 
the shortest possible time. 

The Reserve mission is in accord with this policy—no matter what 
course a future emergency should take they will play an important 
part in it. They will respond, I am sure, just as splendidly as they 
always have in the past. 

In any type of an emergency, mobilization will take place at a rate 
“a the particular situation demands. Once an emer gency begins, 

I do not believe anyone will be able to predict how long it will last. 
For this reason, I repeat that the Reserves must be ready for any 
emergency. They must be ready to participate in disaster relief by 
supporting the civil defense effort should that become necessary and 
they must be prepared to assume an occupation role as well. 

Training programs do take these possibilities into account. 

Mr. Dranr. Are any National Guard divisions equipped with 
atomic weapons? 

Mr. Burerss. None of the National Guard divisions are equipped 
with atomic a 

Mr. Deanr. Are National Guard divisions being trained to use 
atomic weapons? 

Mr. Burcess. National Guard divisions are being trained in the 
measures to be employed when atomic weapons are in use on the battle- 
field even though guard units are not equipped with them. This is 
accomplished through individuals taking training courses and by at- 
tendance as observers at the actual tests. 
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Mr. Deane. Are any of the National Guard divisions capable of 
being airborne? Do we have a sufficient number of troop-carrying 
planes to carry the division overseas; or do you envisage that such a 
division would be used only if there were sufficient time for the Navy 
to carry on its traditional role of transportation and logistics / 

Mr. Burcess. None of the } See Guard divisions are, strictly 
speaking, airborne divisions; i. e., they do not have a parachute drop 

capability. However, training in air transportability could be accom- 
plished for designated divisions during their mobilization, if con- 
sidered necessary or advisable. This would give them the capability 
of moving by aircraft, less certain of the heavier items of equipment. 

Kk ‘mployment of aircraft to move tactical units over great distances 
was undertaken in the summer of 1955 in the rotation of two regi- 
mental combat teams between the United States and Japan. However, 
deployment of National Guard divisions would probably be accom- 
plished by land and sea transportation. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


Mr. Deane. Are there any provisions in the new National Reserve 
legislation—the Reserve Forces Act of 1955—that have not been im- 
plemented by the Pentagon? If not, why have they not been imple- 
mented ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. The only provisions capable of immediate implemen- 
tation not being employed are certain ones pertaining to personnel 
procurement, 

1. Clause (C), paragr aph ( (2), subsection 6 (c), of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amended, permits the enlist- 
ment of men below age 1814 into the Reserve without the statutory 
requirement to perform an initial period of active duty for training. 
This program has not been placed in operation because ‘of the possible 
adverse effect on the recruitment under section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, which permits enlistment of 
men below age 1814 for an 8-year period, a statutory requirement of 
which } is an initial 3- to 6-month period of active duty for training. 

The provisions of section 263 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, as amended, permit the early release from active training 
and service of certain individuals who volunteer to participate in the 
Reserve, subject to compliance measures. This provision has not been 
used because of the need to retain personnel for the full term in order 
to support overseas deployments. 

Mr. Deane. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides that men in 
the Ready Reserve may be screened out by the Department of Defense. 
Will you please give me the statistics on how many men have been 
screened out of the Ready Reserve, with a breakdown for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and M: wine Corps? What procedures have you 
adopted for this screening process? How many men do you now 
have left in the Ready Reserve of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps é 

Mr. Burcess. The provision of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
which deals with the screening of the Ready Reserve is being imple- 
mented. A Presidential Executive order authorizing this program 
in accordance with the act was signed on January 6, 1956. A Depart- 
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ment of Defense directive has been prepared for the approval and 
signature of the Secretary of Defense, and will be published in the 
near future. 

Since the means of implementing the screening process have not 
been published, no members of the Ready Reserve have been screened 
out in accordance with the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 at the present 
time. It is to be noted that the proposed Department of Defense 
directive will require the military departments to submit extensive 
statistical reports on the progress of screening in order to assure that 
our objectives are being attained. 

In my opening statement, the total strengths of the Ready Reserve 
were discussed. The current strengths by service are as follows: 


Ready Reserve (Oct. 31, 1955) 


| | 
| On active | Not on active 


duty duty Total 


National Guard of the United States | 6,917 | 385, 932 392, 849 
Army Reserve 104, 323 | 1, 697, 315 , 801, 638 
Naval Reserve 75, 975 380, 376 456, 351 
Marine Corps Reserve 21, 075 172, 72¢ 193, 798 
Air National Guard of the United States 4, 284 | 63, 194 67, 478 
Air Force Reserve 110, 669 | 192, 115 302, 784 


Total 323,243 | 2, 801, 655 | "8, 214, 898 


Mr. Deane. Thank you, sir. 
SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Well, Mr. Secretary, I have been listening to you with 
considerable interest, of course. My conclusion at this point, despite 
your highly commend: ible enthusiasm—and you are a great enthusi- 
ast—is that the mountain has labored and ‘brought forth a mouse, 
That is not your fault particularly. However, I might s say that you 
remind me a great deal of a team in show business where a high-class 
manager under a contract had been handed a “turkey” to take on the 
road, backed by a very fat angel with an inexhaustible bank account. 
Because of his interest in the prima donna, he takes it out on the road 
and he knocks himself out. He plays to an empty house in every town 
that he hits in the circuit. Now, you have a very enthusiastic cast in 
the dr: amatis personae of this ‘performance, but you still have a 
“turkey,” and so far this has laid an egg. 

Mr. Burcess. The egg has not been de livered yet, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, maybe it is not scrambled, but I think it is at least 
laid. 

How much did this cost us since the effective date of this act, in 
dollars? 

Mr. Burerss. I do not know, sir. I will have to get that informa- 
tion for you. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, just give me a round, fat number. 

Mr. Bureess. It would be a wild guess on my part, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, somebody has it there. 

Mr. Bureess. I can give you the figures on what we spent in tiscal 
1955 and what we are aiming at in 1956, 
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Mr. Fioop. Well, that would be of some help. 

Mr, Burcess. I cannot give you an estimate. 

Mr. Frioop. Please place into the record whatever it is and when 
you put it in there, I am satisfied that it will be a substantial sum in 
dollars. I would like to have the cost of the administration of this 
act in every facet of it which would call for expendit:ure of a dollar. 
How many dollars have you spent thus far? 

Mr. Burgess. All right, sir: I will have to extract that figure for 
you. 

Mr. Froop. Then, place in the record at this point next how many 
dollars do you intend to spend in fiscal year 1957 for the administra- 
tion of this program. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ESTIMATED Costs OF THE 6 MontTus’ TRAINING PROGRAM AUTHORIZED BY THE 
RESERVE Forces Act or 1955 

The costs of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 are not separately identified in the 
budgeting and accounting procedures of the Department of Defense. However, 
the costs shown below have been estimated based upon known program and cost- 
ing factors, and reflect the magnitude of the additional costs which are attribut- 
able to the 6 months’ training programs authorized by the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955: 


Total estimated 
obligations for 
Military departments and appropriations = a er 


Estimated obligations 


July 1 to Jan. 1 to Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
Dee. 31, 1955 | June 30, 1956 1956 1957 


Department of the Army: | 
Military personnel, Army ; : $261, 000 $6, 274, 000 $6, 535, 000 5, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army 978, 000 21, 964, 000 22, 942, 000 33 000 
Army National Guard 371, 000 2, 744, 000 | 3, 115, 000 , 009, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army 435, 000 21, 223, 000 21, 658, 000 75, 944, 000 


Total... . ‘ 2, 045, 000 2, 205, 000 54, 250, 000 257. 679, 000 


Department of the Navy: | 
Military personnel, Marine Corps_.- 179, 000 , 073, 000 1, 252 000 ‘ 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 124, 000 384, 000 808, 000 388 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps i 57, 000 2, 197, 000 2, 254, 000 3, 439, 000 
MOM ashiids~« 360, 000 3, 954, 000 4,314, 000 ;. 977. 000 


Grand total___.- : Poniwakcudiui 2, 405, 000 56, 159, 000 58, 564, 000 264, 656, 000 


Mr. Fioop. Let me make myself clearer than that: I am concerned 
primarily with that part of the program which is this new Reserve 
act program. I realize that I am going to have trouble separating 
what I mean. I know about the Reserve system generally and its 
function. You have so many million men in the Reserves and most 
of them got there before the act I am talking about became law. 

Mr. Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned with the expenditure of dollars and 
want to know how many dollars were spent, and how many will be 
spent in the next fiscal year only on that part of this Reserve program 
dealing with this new phase of it about which you are so commendably 
enthused. 

Mr. Burcess. All right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There is quite a difference, you know. 


Mr. Burerss. I will ask Mr. Cooper of the C omptroller’s office to 
handle it. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you understand exactly what I mean ? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. What you are asking me for is how much 
money are we going to allocate in fiscal year 1957 to sponsor this 
6-month program. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. I do not care how much you will spend 
for armories which you have built and are building and how much 
you spend on training programs of the great basic Reserve system. 

Mr. —eneaaag? All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I>y the same token I do not want this 6-months system 
to bask too much in the halo of what is being done by a terrific Reserve 
program as distinguished from the one you are talking about. 

Mr. Burerss. May I ask, sir-—— 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

Mr. Bureess. May I ask if in your comments you are trying to 
indicate that the 6-month program is not a productive source for the 
Reserves ? 

Mr. Froop. That is an understatement. Yes; that is what I am 
trying to get at. 

Mr. Burgess. I certainly would like to have a chance, if it is the 
pleasure of the committee, or you, Mr. Flood, to really go into that 
one with you. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is up to you or me or the committee. Surely. 

Mr. Buregss. Yes, sir; it is up to you. 

Mr. Froop You had a target, you tell us, of 100,000 for this vear. 

Mr. Burgess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have come up with less than 7,000 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir; it is over 10,000, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; let us settle for 10,000. 

Mr. Burgess. Allright, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That “ain’t” good; is it ? 

Mr. Bureerss. Well, it is not bad. 

Mr. Fioov. No? 

Mr. Uae. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Where did you get that figure of 100,000? Whatever 
caused you to give birth to that one? You are wrong at one point, 
and now you are wrong, I am sure, when you set your target at 100,000. 
Either you did not know what you were talking about then or you 
do not know what you are talking about now when you say this is 

not bad, when you only have 10,000 men in the program. Now, you 
cannot have that both ways. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, the fact that we did not get every- 
thing we wanted in this bill does not change our requirements in the 
military services by one man. If we have to achieve 100,000 volun- 
tarily, we will try to achieve it voluntarily. We could have achieved 
it if we had had the involuntary means in the bill. However, our 
requirement has not changed because we did not get those features in 
the law. 

Mr. Fioop. But we are talking about the 6-month program. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet set as a target in bodies for the 6-month program 
100.000 bodies. 

Mr. Burcess. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Froop. Why did you do that ? 





Mr. Buroess. These are needed to give us the unit structure and 
strength in the Reserve in order for us to have our Reserve program 
balanced off with our requirements of the National Guard and to 
have trained forces ready to move into action either on this continent 
or abroad. 

Mr. Frioop. If that is the reason, and if you picked the 100,000 
figure there with reference to the act itself, but for an entirely differ- 
ent reason this 100,000 figure that you picked can be achieved under 
the 6-month Reserve program that is the result of what we call force 
levels of the entire service ? 

Mr. Burcess. Force levels pertain, sir, to the active forces. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. Then the figure of 100,000 has nothing to do 
in itself with the Reserve program at all? 

Mr. Burcrss. The force levels pertain, sir, to the active forces. 

Mr. Fioop. But, you have gotten the cart before the horse. We 
say here our “force level.” Now, it is a “level forces.” Supposedly, 
at the end of the fiscal period 1956 you will say “out of that we want 
100,000 in the 6-month program ;” is that not it? 

Certainly that is it. 

Mr. Bureess. In the Reserve area we are looking for 100,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You are looking for 100,000 but it is a total failure. 
They only gave you 10 percent of that. 

Mr. Burgess. It is not a total failure, Mr. Congressman, because 
we have not run the whole course of the time on this program. 

Mr. Fioop. The 100,000 was for how long? 


VALUE OF 6-MONTH TRAINING 


Mr. Burcess. A 6-month man trained in our active force with our 
training camps, our cadre personnel and training program is a lot 
better than the other. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean a 6-month man is better than none at all? 

Mr. Burcess. Even in the laws of the Congress, 4 months is con- 
sidered a minimal basis for sending a man overseas to fight. 

Mr. Froop. Is it your belief that a 6-month man is better than 
none at all? 

Mr. Burcess. He is on the way of being a good soldier. 

Mr. Froop. Your answer is “Yes: he is better than none at all”? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, that is one phase of it. 

Mr. Froop. Well, of course, you do not really mean that, do you? 
Nobody in the Pentagon means it, including you. 

Mr. Burasss. He is a prospective good soldier. 

Mr. Frioop. Any man in the country who is physically fit is a pros- 
pective good soldier. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, this man is away down the road to being an 
awfully good soldier. 

Mr. Froop. And, he is away down the list from being an awfully 
good one. 

Mr. Burcess. He is well on his way, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Well, we come back to the idea that he is better than 
nothing at all, then. 

Mr. Bu roess. Mr. Congressman, I went to the Virginia Military 
Institute, and I went there for 4 years. I took training 3 3 days a 
week and went to parade, guard mount, and to camp once in a while. 
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When you combine all of that together, I do not know how much that 
represented in total military service, but if you could take a man 
and put him into a training program in one of the active regular camps 
of this country, you can turn out an awfully good product within 
a period of 6 months. We developed a lot of good officer candidates 
in World War IT and in even shorter periods of time. 

Mr. Fioop. The 90-day wonders? 

Mr. Burcrss. Well, they did pretty well, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They had to. 

Mr. Burcrss. Well, then, these men are going to have to someday. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right, and I am not debating that. This is the 
point : Certainly they did it in World War I. You took entire drafted 
divisions Overseas with less than 4 months’ training and at Bull 
Run they drafted you in Harrisburg from behind a grocery-store 
counter, and you were back there within 10 days with a leg shot off 
from Bull Run because you had to do it. 

Mr. Burgess. This is a good program, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. There is nothing the matter with 
that. That is not the point. 


REDUCED TARGET 


I think you told the chairman you would get 40,000 next year. 

Mr. Bureess. I said this year I hope we get 40,000. 

Mr. Froop. Out of a figure of a force level of 200,000 for 2 fiscal 
periods your educated guess at the best is 50,000 out of 200,000. 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir; my educated guess would be away above that, 


sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, do you want to change the answer you gave Mr. 
Mahon? 

Mr. Buraess. I believe I said to the chairman that I thought we 
would get 40,000 in this fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, you did? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Burress. Yes, sir; that is what my intention was. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, we have only gotten 10,000 so far? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; the program started only in October, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Froop. I know when it started. You now have until July to 
pick up 30,000 more. 

Mr. Burecess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And you are going to get those 30,000, you hope, and 
you feel, by the end of this fiscal year ? 

” Mr. Buraess. That is my aim, and that is the aim of the people 
working on the program, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Then you will settle for half since it is a new program— 
half of the target? You are willing to settle for half? That is your 
new target ? 

Mr. Burcess. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have reduced your target 50 percent already. 

Mr. Rurcess. All right, sir. 

Mr. Foon. The answer is “Yes”? 





Mr. Burcrss. We have not changed the target. I am just saying 
what we are trying to produce. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is a little different, but you told me 100,000 
and now you will settle for 50,000. 

Mr. Burgess. I have not changed the 100,000 goal by one man. 

Mr. Fioop. No; the goal is not changed; it is academic because you 
are not going to get within half of it, as you have told me, at the 
outside; is that not ‘right? 

Mr. Burgess. We did not expect ever if we had the 100,000 under 
induction, Mr. Congressman, to have turned out more than three- 
fourths of them this year, and that would have been reduced by the 
period of time in which we got the bill enacted. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you tell the C ongress and the force level people that 
you never had any hope of getting 100,000 the first year ? Y ou did not 
tell them that; did you? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, my record is very clear on this bill, 
sir. I made the 100,000 goal w hen we had hopes of getting inductions 
if enlistments failed and we did not know until August of this past year 
what we were going to get. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to knock yourself out on the line of attack 
that the gentleman from Mississippi indicated, and you are going to 
exhaust yourself and everybody else and come back here and s: ay, “Well, 
we told you so. It will not work. Now give us what we asked for in 
the first place.” 

Is not that the policy down there ? 

Mr. Burorss. Mr. Congressman, I sage before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Subcommittee No. 1, last week, and I told them 
I wanted a year to try to work this atid am out under the basis that 
the law provides for, and that if at the end of that time we do not 
get them, we will have to come back for some adjustments. 

Mr. Froop. You know right now that neither you nor Houdini 
together could do this. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe my recollection is correct that in the hearings 
which we had last year when General Ridgw ay was here, along with 
Secretary Stevens, that General Ridgway said that they were hopeful 
they could get 50,000 in this program in fiscal 1956. T will check the 
record on that, but I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Congressman, if I might add to that point, I 
think the idea was that, if we had gotten induction authority and 
gotten the 100,000, we would have, perhaps, only taken out or turned 
back to the Reserves about 50,000. 

Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, I know, mentioned the figure of 50,000. 

Mr. Burerss. That was a net increase to the Reserve area, but the 
other 50,000 would have been in the 6-month program not having 
finished their tour of basic training. 

Mr. " oop. Mr. Secretary, I think you are doing an impossible job, 
and as I indicated in the beginning, my questions here have nothing 
to do with you. Why do you not go back to the Pentagon and sit 
down with everybody you are supposed to sit down with and come 
back and tell us you are wasting money and this thing is a “turkey,” 
and cannot be done ? 
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Mr. Burerss. I will not address myself to the point about the 
“turkey,” Mr. Congressman, but I will say that we are not wasting 
any money on this program, because every man you can get trained 
and get in the Reserves is a plus for the defense of this country. 

Mr. F ee. Yes. I am not talking about that. I agree with that 
thought. I do not think you have w: asted time or money. I say to you, 
“Do not waste any more time nor waste any more money when you 
could be doing something better.” 

Why do you not come back and tell us, “You fellows did not have 
guts enough to pass a sufficient program, and this 1s what we want. 
We have tried this thing, and it is no good. It is a farce. We are not 
going to have any Voluntary Reserve program. Give us an invol- 
untary clause or just stop te alking about it. 

Mr. Burarss. Mr. Congressman, I could waste more time coming 
back here and asking the Congress for that this time than I can 
ever hope to lose by doing something with what you gave us. I would 

rather try to do something with what I have than to waste a lot of time 
on something I may never get. 

Mr. Fioop. Knowing that, you are going to go ahead with it never- 
theless? 

Mr. Burcess. We will make it work every possible way we can. 

Mr. Frioop. You will knock yourself out to do the best you can, 
although you know in your heart it is no good and will not work. 

Mr. Burerss. My heart does not tell me that at all. 

Mr. Foon. It does not ? 

Mr. Burgess. I think there is plenty of chance of making this pro- 
gram work. 


Mr. Fioop. Will you give me a 10 to 7 bet? It is not even money. 
You will not give a even money on it; will you? 

Mr. Burcrss. I do not think anybody from the administration 
ought to come up here and do any betting, but that is all right. 

Mr. Frioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INVOLUNTARY RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, just to get the picture a little more 
clearly in my mind: When the goal of 100,000 was first proposed, 
it was proposed based upon two ‘things: First, the number you felt 
necessary to be brought into the Reserve picture each year? 

Mr. Burcess. That was the requirement, sir, and th: it was the basis 
on which we could use our training facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to get that 100,000 there was needed specific 
legislation which called for an involuntary program. In other words, 
it was a quasi-compulsory program in connection with the draft or 
Selective Service ? 

Mr. Bureess. It was only to be used, sir, if the voluntary method 
did not provide the necessary numbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it this way: The need for the 100,000 

yas one of the things that called for the involuntary provision of the 
law which you did not get ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. By not getting it, therefore, you have not been getting 
into this voluntary 6-months program the numbers that you “antici- 
pated you would have had it been an involuntary program ? 
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Mr. Burgess. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is any failure it is not because your office and 
the Defense Department has not tried, but as I said a moment ago, 
there just is not too much choice left to a young man. We might just 
as well face it. This is not a military nation. Our young men do not 
clamor for the opportunity to go into the military service. They do 
it, and do it well, when they are called upon to do it, but that is the 
least of their “rathers.” We have a few who just love the military 
but most do not. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. Scrivner. In just a moment, please. 

As the result of not having in the law which was passed last year by 
the 1st session of the 84th Congress any element whatsoever of compul- 
sion in the 6-months’ training program and as a result thereof you had 
about 10,000 young Americans so far to come into this young program ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes; and keeping in mind, Mr. Congressman, the very 
short time in which we have had to adjust ourselves to this thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is a matter of about 5 months, perhaps, 
there. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, since October, sir. I would say 4 months, at 
best. 

Mr. Scrivner. These things move rather slowly. All right; 
months. 

But, whatever it is or whatever the condition was upon which you 
prefaced all these things, it did not come to pass. The Defense De- 
partment proposed and the Congress of the United States disposed. 
in other words, you asked for an involuntary provision in the legisla- 
tion and Congress did not give it to you 4 

Mr. Bureess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, all you have is the opportunity of doing the best 
you can with the voluntary 6-months training program ¢ 

Mr. Burcrss. I think it is building up somewhat, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did I state it fairly accurately ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. You gave a very excellent description of it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I add something to what I. said 
before indicating my recollection of the statements by General Ridg- 
way ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. On page 21 of the Department of the Army hearings for 
fiscal 1956, General Ridgway said in response to a question from Mr. 
Sikes and I quote: 

Mr. Sikes, if I may answer that, sir, we are planning to start off with 50,000 
to get the mechanism oiled and working and to go on to 100,000 as soon as pos- 
sible with the idea that it is going to require that figure to be doubled to 200,000. 

Then, subsequently, on page 104 of the same hearings, I asked Gen- 
eral Ridgway this question : 

You anticipate 50,000 starting July 1, 1955, and stepping it up to 100,000 in 
the next 12 months so you will really have very little impact on your Reserve 
or National Guard program from this program during fiscal 1956? 

Secretary STEVENS. General Ridgway estimates 50,000, less attrition, as the 
number you could figure on. 


It seems to me that General Ridgway was talking about 50,000 in 
the process in fiscal] 1956. 
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Mr. Bureess. That is the training capacity. That is what that 
was, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. It would be my impression that you are not too far away 
from your objective. 

Mr. Burcess. We are gaining. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We will now recess for lunch, and come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. We will now recess for lunch, a come back at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. Anprews. The committee will be in order. Mr. Scrivner. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN EUROPE 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, while you were discussing some of the matters with 
Mr. W igelesworth he asked you about some of our military advisory 
groups. Do you also go into the matter of our assignments to NATO 
and the use of manpower there ? 

Mr. Buraess. I do not get into that directly, Mr. Congressman. 
That is a matter that comes up through the JCS and is worked out 
against the commitment basis. I do get into the business of troops 
that get over there, the indigenous personnel, rotation and that type 
of thing; but when it comes down to the point of how many, and the 
national commitment and so forth, that is something I do not par- 
ticipate in directly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do indirectly. The reason I ask if that 
I have had occasion to observe some of our NATO setups. I am con- 
vinced in my own mind—and it is the opinion of some of those also 
presently serving with these NATO groups—that we could very 
easily reduce the number and still do just as good a job, because 
many of them will tell vou quite honestly and “frankly that about 
all they are doing is shuffling papers and putting in a lot of “made 
work” just to keep them busy. That would not be a terrifically large 
number compared to the entire 314 million man force, but with the 
services looking everywhere they can to put military men in military 
positions, where they will be available for combat duty, I think there 
is a rather fertile field to pick up at least a few hundred. 


CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTIONS 


On page 3 of your statement you referred to the Air Force and 
their program of substituting civilian personnel for military so that 
they would have more of the ‘militar y available for military missions. 
It might be well either at this point, or immediately after that section 
of your statement, to insert a table showing exactly what types of 
positions you are talking about, and how many are involved. There 
are a lot of things where we look around and see the military men 
doing the jobs and we wonder just why it is necessary to maintain 
a person in uniform to do that particular type of work, when it 
could be done just as well and in many cases better either by a United 
States civilian or by indigenous personnel. 

Mr. Burcess. We will give you that table, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTIONS 


The Air Force program for substituting civilians for military (project Home 
Front) has accomplished the following manpower changes during the period 
July 1954 through December 1955: 

(a) A total of 32,636 military spaces have been deleted from the Air Force 
manpower program. 

(b) A total of 32,418 civilian spaces have been alloted for the military spaces 
deleted. 

(c) 12,319 civilians have been hired against the Home Front civilian spaces. 

(ad) The types of military positions which were deleted and for which civilians 


are being substituted are: 
Number of 


Career field positions 
Intelligence __ ; ; 7 nr . 106 
Photo mapping ; gee oon spaeb tees 20 
Photographic__ : eer s SI 
Weather______- nee ; n 160 
Communications and radio- radar mi 1intens ince ‘ meta wu , 714 
Missile guidance systems________~_- ae ; ssa 70 
Armament maintenance_______________ a a eee Z 309 
Training devices.__.......- Pea ds o a PMS er 445 
Wire maintenance......_........_-- pists ; 5 
Intricate equipment maintenance__-_-_- bcarera tac 142 
Aircraft accessories maintenance_____ . ae ; ‘ ‘ , 116 
Aircraft and engine mechanics__-_-_- : z , 619 
Rocket propulsion____-----_--~-~- a ad soe 32 
Munitions and weapons maintenance. sa ss : , ; ; SO1 
Vehicle maintenance 81 
Metal working ‘ ‘ i Pialad sca 768 
Construction (roads and grounds) pe ; ; : a , O14 
Were... oe ; . ; ; de 287 
Fire protection and. e crash rescue pais si ne 677 
Parachute, fabric, and rubber ; ; aireuamdnsioris 499 
Transportation ; é ae : , 641 
Food service ; 806 
Supply ; bh ee one ees : fe 435 
gal): ees a a Boas 121 
Comptroller (statistic: al s services and accounting oe 7 : 182 
Administration___-_ a . oes von : , Bae 
Printing : ; a : 7 853 
Information services . : 18 
Personnel RON rere — j saad elit 590 
Special services , Lisee ieee i $i 138 
Education and training____ tec caalan : aie ee ; 966 
Medical and dental______ eee Ste eiatacstan ee 046 
Rescue and survival______ Aon eS ee ae : 411 


Total Sno ” ema 22. 636 

The Air Force objective for June 30, 1956, in this Home Front program is 

36,000 substitutions of civilians for military. It is expected that approximately 
5,800 of the 36,000 civilian substitutions will be indigenous personnel. 


LOSS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. A year or so ago—I have forgotten whether it was 
last year or the year before—there was quite a bit of concern about 
men going out of the service. The allegation was made that the 
Defense Department was becoming a training ground for skilled 
workmen who vere leaving the service and then going into civilian 
pursuits and all of that. There was a study made which showed, 
much to my surprise, that actually a very small percentage of men 
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leaving the service were going into the civilian jobs and using the 
training they had received in service. 

I am just wondering what your most recent study showed on that. 
That study showed most of the men going out of the service were 
going out so that they could take advant: age of educational oppor- 
tunities under the GI bill. 

Mr. Burgess. Mr. Congressman, I have Mr. Lee here with me who 
can give any refinements of this you want. 

I just he id a skill chart made up, and it is rather interesting to note 
that our reenlistment rates in selected skills in the Department of 
Defense, fiscal year 1955, dealing with first-term regulars, show that 
in the electronics maintenance field, fourth quarter of fiscal 1955, we 
had about a 10-percent reenlistment rate, and in the case of the food 
service people for the same period we had about a 35 percent reenlist- 
ment rate. Now, that gives you some idea of the demand for those 
people. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does not tell us why they left the service. I 
understood these men went out, and an inquiry was made as to the 
reasons for their not reenlisting, so that you would know some of the 
problems you are running up against. 

Mr. Burorss. We have a good knowledge, I think, of why it is 
happening. I was out at SAC He: vdquarters before Christmas, and 
the ADC, talking with people like General LeMay. They leave no 
doubt in my mind that it is a question of supply and demand, and the 
problem that the electronics maintenance man just can make a lot 
better pay on the outside. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had one study that I just referred to which did 
not bear that out at all, because a very small percentage of the men 
leaving the service were going into jobs i - which they used the tech- 
nical training they got in the service. I did not make the study. 
That was a Department of Defense study. If I am not mistaken, it 
was made by the Air Force. 

Mr. Bureess. Do you remember what the period of time was on 
that, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. ScrivNer. No, I cannot remember all of these things, going 
through all these years. 

Mr. Burerss. I will look it up. I do not think it was in the hearings 
last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think I pointed out last year that the study did not 
bear out what they had been telling us. 

Mr. Burcerss. The only point I have to make, Mr. Congressman, is 
that since I have been on this job, and from the reports I have seen and 
the conversations I have held with our people in the field I have been 
made aware that we are up against severe « ‘ompetition for these rarely 
skilled individuals, and the pay is one of the big items. 

I think on the promotion policies—the things we have a degree of 
control over—we have not been too good. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that when they are on a SAC base it: is 
pretty rugged living, because they do not have very much liberty. 


CHANGE OF STATION 


Since we are bringing that up, I was surprised to find among some 
of the difficulties you are encountering, that you never even mentioned 





the biggest problem we have run into, and that is the change of station. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes: I think we did mention that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you? I must have overlooked it. 

Mr. Burerss. I will have to look for the page here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was looking at page 15, where you set forth four 
items. I do not know what it would be, unless you in«!uded it in the 
one item, “lack of family life.” 

Mr. Burerss. I think that is inherent in that situation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been talking about it for years. I under- 
stand there has been some change of policy that calls for longer assign- 
ment at the stations than we have had before. 

Mr. Burcerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which I think will be quite helpful. 

Mr. Burcess. We are trying to standardize that to the maximum 
degree possible. My philosoph: v and the policy of my office has been 
that we should premiumize the man who does not take his family, by 
giving him a shorter period of time overseas, and for the man w ho a S 
get his family overseas he should have the maximum amount of service 
and he should be encouraged to extend while overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of them are doing it. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. I found that everywhere I went. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been in Morocco just a short while ago, and 
much to my surprise the applications for extension ef duty in Morocco 
were surprisingly high. 

Mr. Burcerss. Mr. Congressman, with respect to our being aware of 
this, I would mention that on page 13 I mentioned improved base 
housing and fewer costly transfers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is part of it. 

Mr. Burgess. That is placing it in a positive way. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not come down to the one items that 
we have talked about so much, the frequent changes of station not 
only abroad but here. I have run into so many of them that have been 
moved from piller to post. They just about learned their way home 
and they had to move again. I have had cases where they have gone 
to 3 different schools in 2 year’ time. 

Anything you can do to held that a minimum I think is going to 
help the service tremendously. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Congressman, the action you all took in the first 
session is gorng to have as much a positive effect as anything, and it 
shows in our increased reenlistment rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. The greenback approach does not curt all the ills. 

Mr. Bureéess. No; but I would say by having a smaller turnover we 
have a far less need for movement. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I know, but there is something else the services can 
do. You can see it is true any number of times. When somebody is 
stationed at base A, he is transferred to base B, because somebody 
ahead of him has been transferred to base C. You will have a series 
of 5 or 6 movements, instead of taking somebody from base X and 
putting him at base C in the first place, where you could save 5 or 6 
consecutive movements. You can see that in the orders you issue in 
vour own office on the changes of command and all that. It creates a 
constant flow, instead of taking a shortcut. 
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Mr. Burcess. Mr. me ongressman, if I may give to you for the pur- 
poses of the record, « r however you care to use it, these three pages of 
items each of the services are trying to follow to improve this situation 
I think it would help. We would be glad to offer it for consideration, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is probably the same story we have heard. Un- 
less there is some objection, I have no objection to your putting it in the 


record at this point. 
Mr. Burcess. We would like to, if we could, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE FREQUENT PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
(A summary of service actions to improve stability ) 


ARMY 

1. Operation Gyroscope. 

2. Reduction in moves of short-term reservists. 

Alaska service tour raised from 24 to 36 months. 
. Minimum of 2 years for officer permanent change of station. 

5. Officer and enlisted (E-7 through E—4) with 4 years’ service forbidden to 
move on a permanent change of station more than once each fiscal year, except 
for unit moves and moves to service schools. 

6. No permanent change-of-station movement during last year of active duty. 

7. All personnel to remain at present station when vulnerable for foreign 
service within 1 vear. 

&. Captains assignéd to Army General Staff stabilized for 3 years. 

9. Policy statements prescribe travel economy. 


NAVY 
Officer stability 

1. Advance planning. 

2. Tours of duty at sea are established as follows for officers: Junior officers, 
3 years; Reserve officers, duration of obligated service; lieutenant commander 
and commander, 2 years, and captain, 15 months. 

3. Shore tours for officers are: Lieutenant commander and below, 2 years; 
commander, 214 to 3 years; and captain, 3 years. 

4. Enlisted personnel stability will be pointed toward higher reenlistments, 
better utilization, minimum changes consistent with manning requirements of 
the service. 

AIR FORCE 


1. Obligated service for nonrated ROTC officers increased from 2 to 3 years. 
2. Obligated service for ROTC graduates who apply for advance flying train- 
ing increased from 3 to 4 years. 

3. Minimum reenlistment for airmen lengthened from 3 to 4 years. 

4. Graduates of technical and professional schools are assigned directly 
overseas, 

5. Officer returnees selected for direct assignment to schools. 

6. Mobile training units bring training to the student. 

7. Officers may extend overseas tour to maximum of 48 months. 

8. Airmen completing overseas tour may volunteer for a second overseas tour 
in another area. 

9. Concurrent travel of dependents to Alaska and Panama. 

10. Airmen returning from overseas with 90 days or less remaining service 
are separated at the port of debarkation. 

11. Graduates of training courses screened for retention as instructors. 

12. In fiscal year 1956 basic trainees selected for technical training will go 
direct to technical schools in group movement at an estimated saving of $3 
million per year. 

15. In fiscal year 1957 consolidation of basic and technical training schools. 

14. Increased overseas dependents quarters, thus eliminating movement of 
dependents and household goods to an interim location. 





MARINE CORPS 
1. Transfers or personal preference are not authorized except as a reenlistment 
incentive for sergeants and below. 
2. If at all possible, vacant billets are filled by qualified personnel in the same 
geographical area. 


» 


3. Individual with expiring enlistment to be moved in the direction of his 
home when he does not intend to reenlist. 

4. Enlistees returning from the Far East who have less than 15 days active 
duty remaining and do not intend to reenlist are retained at San Francisco for 
separation. 

5. Permanent change of station orders centralized within Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. 

6. Establishment of procedure at Headquarters, Marine Corps, to record daily 
the transfers directed showing the individuals time or station, except for quota 
directives, reason for transfer and estimated cost. This permits responsible 
officers to maintain a continuing analysis of the business transacted. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. On the top of page 7 you talk about a downward 
trend in employment of indigenous personnel, which is all right. I 
would be more interested in seeing a downward trend in United States 
civilians abroad. There are any number of places where a good study 
would show that there can be a considerable savings in that. I do 
not care to go into the details right now, although I may have to later, 
because I was told it would be corrected. I will be interested to see if 
it is. 

If a lot of these overseas jobs were studied they could be eliminated, 
I think. 

You state here on page 8 that Mr. Wilson is asking the military de 
partments to make a study of the size and forces and all of that. It 
seems to me that you are asking them to diagnose their own ills and 
— ‘comings. Our experience has been all too often that the services 

an find a thousand reasons for not doing something, but it seems aw- 
fully difficult for them to find one reason why they can do something. 

Mr. Burcess. I think this study, sir, is or iented toward the idea of 
the spread and priority of commitments, which in turn cause some 
of the problems you mention. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the same old military philosophy of holding 
onto everything old and seeking everything new. It has been that way 
always. 

I can remember when General Collins was here one day and pointed 
that out in particular. He said: 

It has always been that way in the military. We never want to give up any- 
thing old, but we are always looking for the new thing. 

We are not substituting anything new for the old; we are just adding 
it on. 

The same thing is true with some of your missions. ‘Those inter- 
ested in them are surely not going to recommend they be eliminated. 
Somebody else, who is ¢ ‘omplete ly disassociated with the project, could 
probably find a thousand reasons why it should be eliminated. How- 
ever, if you ask the men involved they cannot find one reason. They 

‘an tell you 1,000 reasons why it rw not be eliminated. 

To ask the services themselves to do this makes me just a little bit 
skeptical. I hope they do a good job. Perhaps under your direction 
at least with your assistance they will. 





Mr. Burerss. We will be involved quite closely in this study. 
think the first basis has to come from the JCS. 


SECTION 619 


Mr. Scrivner. I would suggest, relating to page 10, following the 
paragraph relating to section 619, that while you know what it means 
and many others know what it means there are probably 425 Members 
of the House, at least, who do not. If you will quote that one section 
it will make reading the record considerably easier. 

Mr. Burcrss. I would be pleased to, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Secrion 619, PuspLtic Law 157, 84tH CONGRESS 


No funds appropriated in title I, III, IV, and V of this act shall be used for the 
payment in excess of 475,000 full-time graded civilian employees (including (a) 
the full-time equivalent of part-time employment, (0) persons who are described 
as consultants or who are compensated on a “when actually employed” basis 
if such persons are employed on a contract basis or are paid on a per diem basis, 
and (c) persons employed without compensation if they are reimbursed for 
expenses) at any one time during the current fiscal year: Provided, That when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Secretary of the military department concerned, the 
direct substitution of civilian personnel for an equivalent or greater number of 
military personnel will result in economy without adverse effect upon national 
defense, such substitution may be accomplished without regard to the foregoing 
limitation, and such funds as may be required to accomplish the substitution may 
be transferred from the appropriate military personnel appropriation to, and 
merged with, the appropriation charged with compensation of such civilian 
personnel. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you as yet been able to prepare a table which 
will show the percentages of increase in reenlistment before and since 
the legislation providing for the greater inducement for reenlistment ? 

Mr. Burcess. Only to the point I stated it generally in this state- 
ment. I can give you a table and charts on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. Will you put those in. 

Mr. Burerss. I have that right here in my indicator book. 

(The information is as follows :) 


REENLISTMENT EXPERIENCE 


The accompanying table (table I) shows that the reenlistment rate for regu- 
lars in the Department of Defense has risen from 25.7 percent in fiscal year 1954 
and 26.1 percent in October-December 1954 to 42 percent in the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year. This sharp improvement can be attributed to the com- 
bined effect of career incentive legislation (including the increased reenlistment 
bonuses and the Career Incentive Act of 1955) and of administrative measures 
initiated by the services to improve reenlistments, including provisions for 
early releases to reenlist. 

In addition to the overall rise in reenlistments, there has been a marked in- 
erease in the proportion of long-term, 6-year reenlistments, from 47 percent of 
all reenlistments in fiscal year 1954 to 77 percent in the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1956 (table Il). The increased reenlistment bonuses, effective July 1954, 
largely accounted for this improvement. 

Despite these advances, reenlistment rates in highly technical skills, such as 
electronics, have continued much lower than in other fields. For example, the 
average rate of reenlistment for electronics technicians, completing their first 
term of enlistment, was only 7.1 percent in fiscal vear 1955 (DOD average), or 
less than half the DOD average of 15.7 percent for all personnel completing their 
initia) enlistment. 
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TasLEe I.—Reenlistment rates, fiscal year 1954 to date! 


Regulars 
ire anees Inductees, 
Army 


Marine 
Corps 


Total, De- : 
partment Army Navy 
of Defense 


Air Force} 


Fiscal year 1954, average - ----- ; 23. 22. 23. 18. 1 

Fiscal year 1955, average --.-.----------| 27.2 | 59 vi 20. 6 
July-September 1954___- ee 21. 42.8 ( 16. ¢ 
October-December 1954__--_-- 26. 65. 1 ; 27. 
January-March 1955--_--...--- 27. § 57.0 ( 16 
April-June 1955 be “ 33. 8 70. 0 9.2 27.6 29 


Fiscal year 1956: July-September 


Pa ncnwndegiy aia 42.0 62.1 | 26. 3 | 30.9 | 15.8 5.0 


1 Beginning in January 1955 Navy permitted early releases, up to 12 months prior to expiration of terms 
of service, for purpose of immediate reenlistment. Beginning in July 1955 Air Force permitted separations 
for purpose of in mediate reenlistment after-completion of at least one-half of current enlistment. Percent 
reenlistments excluding the estimated number of such releases, are computed as follows: 


| | 
DOD Navy we Force 


Percent Percent | Percent 
26.1 9.9 | 


25. 7 11.7 


Fiscal year 1955, total 
January-March 1955 eet rants nial | 
April-June 1965-- - - : “0 a 31.8 11.4 | 

Fiscal year 1956: } 
July-September 1955_- ined ela nadnmwas Melee | 36. 5 20.8 | 


| 
| 


2 Not available. 
? Preliminary. 


73177—56——25 
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TABLE II.—Percentage distribution of reenlistments by term of enlistment 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 to date ! 


Department of Defense, total ; 100.0 


2 PRB ccd cacn = ‘ 9 | 8 
3 years........ . 16.2 
© PMB nc cusss a cp cin tpeiekaas Cadman ; 








ela i orca salsa hina ei wenainieie mene ealls Gane 
i ipetienbeniouscs pt ae araawiredaasnatmmbaeie 





1 Army and Air Force data apply to July-September 1955. Navy and Marine Corps data apply to 
July-October 1955. 
Prepared by Office of Manpower Utilization OASD (M. P. and R.), Jan. 12, 1955. 


CHOICE OF LOCATION 


Mr. Scrivner. In going over the various steps you are following, 
I notice you talk about giving the jndividual the choice of base or 
location. Of course, the needs of the service govern that primarily. 

That relates, as I recall it, to those who are in their last years of 
service. In other words, maybe they are going out in 2 or 3 years 
and they can designate some station which will be close to where they 
expect to make their permanent homes. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which, of course, is all right so far as it goes. But 
those are the men who have already put in their years of service almost 
up to retirement, and probably this does not touch your new men 
very much at all. 

PRIDE OF RANK 


One of the things that some of the noncoms have told me would 
induce them to stay longer is the restoration of the prestige of a 
stripe, which just practically went in discard. A sergeant has no 
more authority or prestige than anybody else. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, Mr. Scrivner, that is one of the things we have 
considered. 





Mr. Scrivner. What is being done to restore the old pride of the 
sergeant, his responsibilities and privileges? Actually, so help me 
I have seen captains and majors detailed to do jobs which if a corporal 
could not do them as well or better were such that he ought to have 
his stripes yanked off. That is a waste of manpower a thousand 
different ways, plus the fact that they are not doing anything to build 
up the prestige of this noncommissioned officer, who, after ull, is really 
the backbone of all your services. Part of that trouble came when you 
started calling them specialists. 

Mr. Buraess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The specialists have the same number of stripes but 
did not have the background, the leadership qualities, or any other 
qualifications we think of a sergeant or master sergeant or first 
sergeant having. 

Mr. Burcess. If you will recall, in my statement this morning, Mr. 
Congressman, one of the things I mentioned there was my concern as 
to rank being used to accomplish purposes of pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Burcess. That is one of the biggest problems I have before me 
now. 

The Army in their particular field has tried to straighten it out 
partially in the noncommissioned officer area by reinstitution of the 
specialist’s rank, which takes care of the pay problem, and at the same 
time does not distort the leadership situation. We have to do it on 
a broader scale. 

Mr. Scrivner. I expect probably you have the biggest job to do in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Buroess. We have a job there, and in the Army, and in the 
others. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said the Army was working on it. 

Mr. Burcess. The Army is working on it, but at the same time it 
has not been cured the way it should be. We intend to try to have 
a program on that in the next session, to the extent legislation is 
required, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to reduce myself in rank. Mr. Flood 
has referred to me several times as a captain. The best years of my 
military life I was a private first class—I did not say the longest; 
I said the best. 

I can recall just exactly in how high esteem the first sergeant was 
held. I am talking about generally speaking the esteem in which a 
good first sergeant is held. He is pretty much the “pappy” of the 
whole crew. If he is a good first sergeant you can go cry on his shoul- 
der, and he will give you either a pat on the back or a kick in the 
pants, and some good advice. Most of the time you will stay out of 
trouble. He was the man who really exercised the real discipline of 
aunit. You could almost tell by a little contact with the unit whether 
they had a good first sergeant or not. It was never any better than 
its first sergeant. 

I know that does not agree with what a lot of people think, but 
I have seen a tremendous number of outfits. I aaaien about meas- 
ure the type of first sergeant they had by the outfit. 

That is no longer true, because the first sergeant is not in the posi- 
tion he used to be in. He is a little higher than just an errand boy 
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for somebody else, but he does not have the close control that he used 
to have. 

My own opinion, from what limited experience I have had, that was 
a terrific mistake. 

Mr. Burgess. Well, I think there is a great awareness of that, and I 
think there are many things we are doing and are trying to do to work 
toward the end desired, which will tend to completely restore that. 

Iwas rather thrilled on one trip I was able to take out of the country 
this year, and I was also thrilled when I was down at Fort Bragg to see 
that the first sergeant is still a mighty important man in the divisional 
and unit structure of the military. 

Mr. Scrivner. If my recollection is correct, he is still quite a man in 
the Marines. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; he surely is. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any reason why a first sergeant should 
be any different in the Marines from what he is in the Army. They 
are all made out of the same cloth and they all have the same type of 
leadership qualities and all those things we look for in a crackin’ 
good noncom. 

Mr. Burerss. I think the Army recognized that, and that is one of 
the things in back of its whole specialist revision, sir. 


INSURANCE SOLICITATION 


Mr. Scrivner. On the top of page 24 you mention just incidentally 
something I wish you would elaborate on, because some of us have run 
into some situations which are not particularly pleasing or helpful, 


and that is this matter of insurance solicitation. I do not know why 
it should even exist at all, because as each of these men goes into the 
service he is automatically granted $10,000 of insurance. In many 
places there has been activity on the part of insurance agents. I do not 
blame the agents since they have a living to make; but there is a right 
way and a wrong way to do it, and a right place and a wrong place 
to do it. 

These men are just kidscomingin. They have no idea under the sun 
of what they can or cannot do and what their privileges or rights are. 

Then they have an insurance agent on the post. Some of them, I 
think, have actually misrepr esented things and have said that they had 
the approval of the commanding officer to do it, and that he recom- 
mended it, and things like that. 

Also, some of the types of insurance have not been properly and 
rightfully represented to these men. They get all excited and they 
sign the slip and the money is taken out from ‘the insurane e, and when 
they get out they find that the insurance did not do what some salesman 
told them it would. 

Why should there be any solicitation of civilian insurance on Army 
posts at all? 

Mr. Burerss. Well, I would like to give you a full answer to this 
situation, if I may, Mr. Congressman. I will not make it too long. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it has been corrected. 

Mr. Burcess. I would like to tell you what I know about it. 

IT have worked very closely with Congressman Hébert and Con- 
gressman Hess on this situation. In my travels I have made it a 
point to find out everything I could about it. 





The revision we have gone to now, I think, will prove rather 
interesting. I would like to give you some of the points that led up 
to its development, and how we expect to control this in the future. 

¥ did not start the business of insurance solicitation and sales, but 
it is well underway. It has been down the road for some time. In 
looking over the situation, the only place where the military gets 
involved in this business of insurance is the utilization of the allot- 
ment route. It is the only place that it is permitted, in the sale of 
life insurance, not casu: uty i insurance. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is not the only place involved, because solici- 
tation takes place right on the Army post. 

Mr. Burcess. I was coming to that. 

Mr. Forp. I did not understand one word. Was it “allotment”? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. Life insurance is permitted to use the Gov- 
ernment allotment. It is the only one we use it for, outside of the 
things that are affiliated with the military. 

Now, life insurance is something good. Good life insurance is 
something people should be interested in, if they want it. They 
have families and so forth. These men, going overseas under more 
than normal hazardous situations, I think become aware of life 
insurance. 

Let us think about the injuries that have been caused in this field. 
There is State licensing. Each State licenses these companies to 
operate. Some States’ licensing may vary from other States, and 1 
State will let 1 company have 1 financial structure, and another will 
let the company have another. 

What we have tried to do in the Defense Department is to set up 
rules and regulations, which are now coming into effect, and which 
I think can be controlled properly and can protect the enlisted man, 
and still the Defense Department is not put in the position of trying 
to run a perfectly good man out of business, since he started down 
this road. 

What we have told the people to do is this: For all overseas solici- 

tation any company which is trying to sell insurance on our posts 
outside of the continental United ‘States will have to submit the State 
application and its desire to sell insurance, at a set period during 
the year, and we will have a group look these applications over and 
we will have outside insurance advisers. If the company has a good 
State license, and if it has not had any history of fraud or bad deal- 
ings, we will then certify that company for the opportunity of selling 
on our post outside of the United States. 

They will also have to post with us a list of their authorized repre- 
sentatives so that we in turn can notify the various commands outside 
of the United States that this company and these named individuals 
are authorized agents. 

Where we really come into play on this situation is this, Mr. 
Scrivner: A company will not be permitted to let its agents roam the 
post. ‘They will not be permitted to let that agent go in and see an 
enlisted man in his barracks at a set time, and pick up 10 on the 
way in and 10 on the way out. The man has got to sell at one place 
on the post, designated by the commander. Tt might well be an insur- 
ance room or an activities room close by. There would be an officer 
of the post assigned to look over the insurance activities that go on 
on that post. 
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We are getting a book up, simply gotten together and simple to 
read, that encourages the principle of insurance but warns the men 
about certain dangers. For instance, does the company you are buy- 
ing from deal only with soldiers? If it does, you must think about 
this and this and this. It points out some of the other things to look 
for in buying insurance. We will get that book to each man coming 
in and suggest that he read it. 

Here is where we really get control: If the agent sells the man the 
policy, and if the man signs up to take the policy, he cannot take 
an allotment out until at least 7 days have expired from the time 
he signed in favor of it, and he can only effect a Government allot- 
ment after he has directed it to the insurance officer. 

I remember as a young man in school that I used to be fair meat 
for anybody who was trying to sell me anything, in my first year 
at school. The fellow would come in and say, “Do not worry about 
paying for it now. I will come back at the end of the month and 

ick up the money.” That was fancy salesmanship, and I was sorry 
bought a lot of the things that I bought. 

I believe that by using these techniques, if a man wants to buy an 
automobile without an engine in it there is nothing we can do for him, 
after going through these simple devices. 

The reason we are taking so much interest in it is that we are per- 
mitting him to use the Government allotment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is outside the continental United States. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. Inside the continental United States we will 
not make them go through this process of approval, because to cover 
all of the insurance companies in America would be too much of an 
administrative overhead. But we will make them come to one place 
on the post and we will effect this 7-day delay and this counseling I 
am telling you about. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should, at least to a major degree, eliminate 
some of the ills and complaints we have heard. 

Mr. Burcess. That seems to be the consensus. The waiting period 
will cure the problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope so. 

Mr. Burcess. If the man wants to take the insurance out, Mr. Scriv- 
ner, the day he signs the contract, he has to make his first payment in 
cash, to cover him until such time as he can furnish an allotment, so 
that we will not be guilty of making him lose coverage in the inter- 
vening time. 

RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one other question and then I will be through. 

Actually, I have not been the least bit happy about the Reserve 
training program we have had. I have attended a lot of the meetings 
at the various armories. I have talked to the men in the program. 
They are not happy with it. 

It may be improved now. I hope it improves more. For a long 
time there was a history of constant changes, changes, changes. About 
the time they would get one type of training program instituted, here 
would come down an order to change that and do something else. 

It is a difficult thing. I can understand that. Of course, I am 
partial to the National Guard and the type of training they carry on, 
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because it is a more progressive and cohesive plan than the others 
have, because you have units of a certain type drilling in that particu- 
lar type of training. But when you go into a Reserve group what do 
you find? Youfindinfantry. Youfindarmor. You find the medics. 
You find quartermaster. You find signal. You find every activity 
we find in the military service. 

When they have a lecture tonight, for instance, on the problems of 
logistics and how hard it is for the supply system to keep supplies com- 
ing up to the front and all of that, the medical man and the signalman 
and a lot of the others will sit back and take little interest, because that 
does not concern them at all. They are not in the least bit interested. 

Then you will have somebody come in and talk on some of the 
problems of ground troops, and the Army aviators, of whom we have 
some now, have very little interest in that. 

Then when the doctor comes along and starts giving a lecture on 
health and sanitation and all of that, it is the old standard procedure. 
Everybody is bored, and the result is that by the time the evening is 
over and they have all gone home they have learned little, if anything. 

One officer told me quite frankly, after he had complained about just 
wasting his time, every time he went down to the armory, just why he 
did it. I said, “What do you go down there for?” He said, “It is the 
easiest way I know to make 12 bucks for 2 hours.” 

Maybe that is not why it is done, but it is quite predominant. What 
is being done toward working out more progressive programs of train- 
ing so that each night these men go down to the armory there will be 
something there which will hold their interest and send them home 
with a feeling that their evening has not been wasted and that they 
have actually learned someting that is going to add to their military 
knowledge and help them if the time ever comes they have to go in the 
service. 

Mr. Burcrss. Well, Mr. Congressman, vou are in an area that gives 
me a great deal of concern. Like yourself, I have talked to a lot of 
people. I hear a lot of things. I go out and see a lot of things. 

The situation that vou speak of is something that occurs many 
places in America. There are places where it does not occur, and 
where the business is on an inspired basis. You can pretty well trace 
it to the top leadership of that command. 

I have one specific one in mind, the 102d Ozark Division in St. 
Louis, Mo., under General Sverdup. I have been pretty much through 
that division. I have been through St. Louis several times to visit 
General Sverdrup. It gives me a big thrill to see that unit in operation. 

When you go to another city and visit some of these separate units 
that you are talking about, like the engineers, signal, and quarter- 
master, you see some pretty uninspired things. 

Mr. Wilson, in the guidelines that he issued on the Reserve training, 
took this problem into consideration. It has been Mr. Wilson’s desire 
and my desire to the greatest extent possible to cut out this 2-hour-a- 
night business for the purpose of giving some little incidental training, 
and getting the so-called $12 you spoke of. What we need is a long 
day on a weekend, or a long 2 days on a weekend, and just a very good 
period of 2 weeks in the summertime. 

The difference between the National Guard and the Reserve is 
essentially this: The National Guard for a good many years has had 
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the beneficial way of getting people into the service so that they could 
go into the guard and stay at home and at most go away for 2 weeks, 
or maybe a ‘school session at a convenient time in the year. The Na- 
tional Guard has been able through that means to build up this unit 
integrity, unit structure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think when you find the right number of enlisted 
personnel in relation to the right number of officers you are bound to 
have people taking pride in one another, regardless of training or the 
fact that they have or have not had basic training or have or have not 
had 2 or more years of Federal service. 

The National Guard has been able, in my book, to build up by far 
the best unit operation that we have in this country. I have some 
question about the quality all along the line, because 80 percent of the 
men did not come in through the concentrated basic training course. 
Over the years they have acquired somewhat the equivalent. of that, 
but through that beneficial manning system they have been able to 
build up the quantity and unit integrity of the force. 

Through the bill you all prov ided last year we have somewhat - 
same opportunity in the Reserve now. I think we are going to see ¢ 
lot of benefit when we can start building into our Reserve units the 
proper relationship of enlisted and oflicer personnel, provided we 
give them enough training in the program. 
~ It kills my soul to see quarter master units watching a security film. 
When you ask them, “Have you had any experience in mass feeding, or 
what the effects of radiation are on food, or how do you improvise in 
the event of a hydrogen attack on this continent?” they know nothing 
about that, but they know all about this sec urity film. 

We have lots of opportunities. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is a possibility of doing a crackin’ good job 
I think it should be tried. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sortrvner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You have given us a 
very interesting and instructive statement and if your enthusiasm 
spreads as far as I know you hope it will, I predict that you will reach 
many of the goals you aspire to, but I am sure that some of them are 
too high. You are going to be trying, but I’m certain that you will 
not quite make it. 

Mr. Burerss. Thank you very much. 


EMPLOYER'S RESISTANCE TO TRAIN ,ING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Mitier. I have 2 or 3 observations and questions that I would 
like to ask the Secretary. A great deal of the ground has been well 
covered. There is one thing in connection with the Reserve program 
about which we have been talking in which I am interested and I 
would like to know what, if anything, has been done about employer 

resistance to activities of reservists and the National Guard men as 
well. Every now and then we get complaints that some important 
military functions are in conflict with some employer’s convenience. 
I have known of instances where very valuable reservists have been 
practically told that if they did this, that, or the other which their 
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military duties indicated they ought to do they would lose their jobs. 
It seems to me that there is a great need for public education in those 
instances. 1 do not know how widespread that is. It is perhaps the 
bad cases we hear about where employers are throwing obstacles in 
the way of citizen soldiers. 

Mr. Bureess. I would like to comment on that. I wish that all 
aspects of our Reserve program were in as good shape as the one that 
you are talking about. We have had problems in the past and we have 
problems today. I wish everyone would take as positive an attitude 
toward this Reserve program as the business community has appeared 
to take. I would like to outline to you very briefly what is going on 
in this area. 

The National Chamber of Commerce is really our principal civilian 
body that is trying to help us with this. They are just doing a mag- 
nificent job throughout the country. They have gotten out a lot of 
descriptive bulletins. The vy have a program out that is being managed 
through their industrial military committees in each town. These 
people are helping us with recruiting; with the program of seeing 
that industries in those communities are permitting time off for dr ills 
and 2 weeks in the summertime, and we in Defense have developed 
a Reserve award that will be in the form of the old “EK” award that we 
gave in World War II. We expect to make this first award for the 
Reserve participation to some industries next month. We hope that 
this award will have somewhat the same standing and zeal for earning 
it that we had with the “E” award during World War IT. 

I personally have met with all of the personnel managers of the 
business advisory committee. They are taking a hand through their 
personnel officers to see when men come in and apply for jobs bet ween 
17 and 18 that they encourage them to come in the 6 months’ program 
so that they will have a continuity of job when they come back. We are 
finding very few companies resisting the 2 weeks off for Reserve train- 
ing in ‘the summertime. We have a list of all of the ¢ ompanies in the 
community according that right. 

I have talked to the American Management Association this year, 

2,000 people from all types of industry, and we got a good response 
from those people. I have been to St. Louis. Others have gone out 
to encourage business and show them that it would not make much 
sense to have American business lining up defense contracts if, on the 
other hand, they do not have active “forces and a ready Reserve to 
handle those materials of war. We have tried to show them that they 
cannot seek a defense contract on the one hand and not be a cooper- 
ative with the manpower on the other. 

No; we have this screening thing. That was provided in the bill. 
We can take out of the Ready Reserve those people industry should 
have on a more certain basis so that they will not cause the upsets 
they did at the time of Korea. 

If we can get the screening working right on our side and do our 
part by industry and let this 6 months’ critical skill group work right, 
I am sure that industry will do its part in encouraging the Reserve 
situation and summer training. We are making a lot of progress in 
this particular area 

Mr. Mriuerr. I am n gl: id to hear that. I do not question it. I am 
inclined to think where your story has gone over is with the large com- 
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panies in the big towns. The place where it seems to me it may fall 
down is in the case of individuals employed in small concerns where 
they are perhaps a rather important cog in the little company, or the 
little business in which they work. Sometimes the employer, I am 
afraid, is not fully educated as to why he should make some sacrifices. 
The big company in the defense production end can see it far easier 
than the small miller, or the grocer in a small town. 

I am wondering if you have any program that operates so that when 
an individual signs up in the Ready Reserve and says, “I am employed 
by John Smith at such and such an address,” the employer is con- 
tacted. It might be worth while, if it is not being done, for someone in 
a higher echelon to contact Mr. John Smith and say, “Your employee 
so-and-so, is rendering a very important service to his country an 
we hope that you will cooperate, and if necessary, make some sacrifices 
so that he can do it efficiently.” Do you have any such program as 
that ? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not know whether we have a specific program 
of that type. I will look into it. I think there is some fruit to be born. 

Mr. Mirzer. I think that it would be desirable. It has certainly 
been my experience in smaller communities—particularly if there is 
serious competition for jobs—that people who would normally be in 
the Reserve, or would like to be in the Reserve, say, “I am afraid I 
had better not tie myself up, or it may cost me a promotion or a job 
I want.” 

Mr. Burcess. I think that you have a good point there. 

Mr. Mittrr. That is in the small groups, but they mount up and 
make an important part of our overall picture. 

Mr. Burarss. The chamber is bearing down on the small business 
groups to try to bring them into the spirit of this thing. I have 
talked to small groups myself. You have a good idea, Mr. Miller. 
If we are fortunate enough to enlist a man we ought to communicate 
with his employer. 

Mr. Mitre. I think that the services do an excellent job with the 
families of the draftees and recruits with letters wherein they show 
interest in the boy’s development. This would have to do with an 
older age level and it is a different thing, but the principle is the same, 
and I believe that it would pay dividends. 

Mr. Burgess. This idea and the one that you expressed this morning 
have a great deal of merit. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Mr. Mituer. Like Mr. Scrivner, I have been very much interested 
in the utilization of foreign nationals in our various overseas posts 
wherever it is possible to replace uniformed personnel. I notice that 
there has been a very gratifying increase in percentages in the uni- 
formed services of those assigned to the operating group which you 
say is now approximately 64.7 percent. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Mriter. If the information could be supplied without too much 
trouble, I think it would be very desirable if we could have a similar 
breakdown with respect to the overseas theaters. 

Mr. Burcess. All right. 
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Mr. Mruer. I am afraid that the percentage will not be as good in 
that. I would like to see it better. 

Mr. Burcess. We will get the figures for you. 

Mr. Miter. I do think that it would be Dcioahie to look into that. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


OPERATING FORCES BY OVERSEAS THEATERS 


Information on operating forces by overseas theater is classified but available 
in the case of the Army. In the case of the Department of the Navy and Air 
Force, mobile task forces and long-range aircraft have made operating strength 
within any geographic confines, as of a given date, extremely transitory. Op- 
erating force reports, therefore, on a theater basis have not been compiled. 


RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I have here a copy of the Army Reservist 
for February 1956. They devote in this issue a substantial part to 
selling the reservist program, the accomplishments of it, the training 
of the recruits, and so forth. It seems to me to be a very competently 
prepared document. 

I wonder, however, what degree of priority a recruiter has when a 
young man comes into the recruiting office. For example, a young 
man, 18 years old, says that he wants to join the Army. Does the 
Army tell him of all alternatives, or does the recruiter seek to sell him 
a 3-, 4-, 5- or 6-year enlistment, or does he speak of the 6-month train- 
ing program ? 

Mr. Bureess. I think the tendency, and I am sure the effort in the 
recruiting station, is to sell the best program. The ter dency of our 
recruiting people would be like the tendency of an automobile sales- 
man. If you went into an agency to buy an Oldsmobile and if that 
agency were also an agent for the Cadillac, they would try to sell you 
the Cadillac. I think our main way of getting people into this Reserve 
program is not through our recruitment stations but our Reserve 
units. I think that is where the main effort on this program is going 
tobe. We have this program knowledgeable in the recruiting station. 
I am sure if anyone goes in to ask about it they will find out about 
it, and they will refer ‘him to the nearest Reserve unit. I do not think 
that we are going to sell this particular program in its best way at the 
recruiting station because I am certain they are directed—and I will 
agree with this—to sell the career choices. 

Mr. Forp. Let me give you a hypothetical case which is, incidentally, 
an actual case. 

A young man who was still in high school, in his senior year and 
just past 18. He travels 170 miles from his home overnight. He goes 
into a recruiting office in a large metropolitan city and says that he 
wants to join the Army. The recruiter did check into his age and he 
was able to find out that he was a boy of 18. The recruiter knew that 
he was in high school—he was between January and June of finishing 
high school. The recruiter signed him up for a 3-year enlistment. 

As far as I am able to find out, no effort was made to sell him 
on the 6-month training program. Would you say that was good 
administration of the recruiting program and the way to sell the 
Reserve program ? 

Mr. Buresss. I will tell you this, if this recruiter tried to sell this 
man on a career program before he got his high-school diploma he 
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did it in the face of everything we'tell them not to do. Every 
every poster, everything we get out in the Pentagon, or anyw. rere 
from the Army areas is to encourage all of our men to get out of high 
school with a diploma. If this recruiter sold a career course in the 
Army before this man got.a diploma, he did an awfully poor job. 
He did it against everything I know he is supposed to do. 

Mr. Forp. I am glad to hear your remarks on that because I on 
your feeling is entirely accurate. If the regulations so provide, I 
think the regulations are right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 of the prepared text you mentioned an instance 
where the Air Force has done a good job. Last year in the hearings 
you mention, or Mr. Lee mentioned, an instance where the Army 
has done a similar job in cutting out unnecessary billets. I wonder 
if the Army has any instance this year where similar progress has 
been made. 

Mr. Lee. There are a number of instances where the Army has 
continued its good work on manpower utilization. 

For example, they have had a very effective study and working 
group on their procedures for processing personnel so they get more 
effective time out of the men they have in service. And under these 
procedures they have been able to eliminate about 19 personnel proc- 
essing activities by making certain improvements in methods. 

For example, when a man comes back from overseas and goes to his 
home, they now ship his orders right to his home so that ‘he can go 
to his next duty station from there, thereby eliminating one of his 
moves and speeding up his effective time, because formerly he had 
to go to an area assignment station. There have been very significant 
improvements in their processing procedures. 

The Army also has a very effective program of developing staffing 
standards in which they have gone very carefully into various types 
of operations such as station hospitals and station complements and 
lined up very well the numbers of people required. They are asking 
every base to come up to the staffing of the highest quarter of the bases, 
They have been doing very well on that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put into the record 1 or 2 instances where actual 
manpower savings have been accomplished in the last 12 months by 
the Army? 

Mr. Ler. We can put into the record the figures for these two 
examples. 

(The following was submitted :) 


EXAMPLES OF ARMY MANPOWER EFFICIENCIES 


The Army conducts manpower surveys on a prescheduled cycle plan whereby 
each installation is appraised at least once every 2 years. The primary purpose 
of a manpower survey is to determine minimum personnel requirements and to 
further a more efficient use of manpower. Various tools are provided these 
survey teams, including staffing guides, yardsticks, and workload indicators. 
In fiscal year 1955 and the first quarter of 1956, 962 manpower surveys were 
conducted, resulting in a 37,000 reduction of manpower needs. Of this reduc- 
tion, 73 percent were civilian jobs. 
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Recently three Army hospitals were inspected by manpower survey teams. 
The latest hospital staffing guides were used by the teams. A total of 182 spaces, 
or 9 percent, were eliminated by the surveys. 

The Army in 1955 consolidated the returnee-reassignment functions at ports 
of entry. This eliminated 19 personnel processing activities. 

A continuous review of Army training requirements has resulted in 1955 in 
reducing clerk-typist training requirements from 10,500 to 2,500, and the Army 
food service schools were reduced from 12 to 4. 

In 1955, Army continued emphasis on the establishment and use of engineered 
performance standards. Representative of the potential savings is the experi- 
ence at the Lexington Signal Depot. The depot has increased daily productivity 
by over 45 percent through improved work methods. 


CATEGORY OF MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 of the prepared statement you set forth the 
percentages for the fiscal year 1957 for the operating forces, support- 
ing forces, the training establishment, and the transient and patient 
category. 

Can you supply for the record a chart showing the progress from 
fiseal year 1954, 1955, and 1956, and what your forecast is for the fiscal 
year 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. We will be pleased to do it. 

(The following tabulation was submitted :) 


Military forces by category, Department of Defense total 


| Actual, end fiscal | | Actual, end fiscal | | Planned, end Plarined, end 
year 1954 year 198: fiscal year 1956 | fiseal year 1957 


| Number | Percent| Number | Percent| Number | Percent} Number | Percent 
0 a 3, 302, 104 100. 00 |2, 985, 107 | 100.00 |2, 814, 074 100. 00 |2, 839,458 | 100.00 





Operating forces._........-.-}2, 016, 962 61. 08 | 1, 829, 111 | 62. 32 |1, 815, 387 bt 64. 51 |1, 837, 066 
Supporting forces... ----- --| 448, 835 | a = | 435, 829 14. 85 423,281 | 15.04 | 419, 128 
Training —__- -.| 644, 082 1 | 571,531 | 19.47 | 460,039 | 16.35 | 467, 262 
‘Transient, atients, ¢ | 
prisoners | 


| 
98,636 | 3.36 115, 367 | 4.10 | 116, 002 


ARMY INDUCTIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your statement you indicate in the fiscal 
year 1957 the Army will induct 153,000. Can you show what. the 
actual inductions have been for the Army for the last 4 fiscal years / 

Mr. Bureess. I think we can. I would like to mention at this point, 
if I may, that rate might be subjected to an increase if we were able 
to come to a decision on the need for the prerelease feature that was 
provided in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, where we would permit, 
on a volunteer basis, the number of men who had entered the service 
as inductees or 2-year enlistees and who had completed at least 12 
months’ active service to apply for prerelease. They would take a total 
of Active service time and Reserve time equaling 4 years. If we insti- 
tuted that, that might run this figure up. 

Mr. Forp. That procedure has not been initiated yet ? 

Mr. Burcess. It has not been installed yet. It is fraught with some 
of the problems that I was talking about on the other matter that 
you mentioned. 
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(The following tabulation was submitted :) 


Army inductions, including inductions by Department of Army for assignment 
to Special Category, Army With Air Force [SCARWAF] 
Number Army 
Fiscal year: inductions 
Nihal ea ica aimee itn tea ee nh ae 295, 795 


215, 188 


Mr. Forp. In the next paragraph you have the percentages for the 
Army’s inductees. Could you make a tabular presentation of that for 
the past 3 or 4 fiscal years? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes; I will be pleased to. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Inductee percentage in total Army command enlisted strength 
Percent Percent 
Date inductees Date inductees 
June 30, 1952 .7| June 30, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1952 -1] Dec. 81, 1954 
June 30, 1953 .4] June 30, 1955 
Dec. 31, 1953 . 9 | Dee. 31, 1955 (estimated) 


RATIO OF TRAINEES TO INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. On page 13 of your prepared text you indicate that you 
have saved approximately 60,000 men by this betterment of the reen- 
listment percentage. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think the idea there is we have not had to take in 
60,000 new men. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the ratio of trainees to instructors as far as 
the Army is concerned, it is 4 trainees to 1 instructor. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. If this figure is correct then you have been able to relieve 
at least 15,000 competently trained men in the service for operational 
duty rather than having them on training duty; is that correct? 

Mr. Bureerss. I do not know what the net figure is. Some of that 
is offset by this intake of 6 months’ trainees. Some of that personnel 
has gone to set up the training cadres for the 6 months’ program. 
1 will try to give you a net figure on that. 

(The following was submitted :) 


POSSIBLE TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT ADJUSTMENT 


If 60,000 new recruits a year are saved, then 20,000 are saved in training 
capacity, on a 4 months’ cycle. Using the 1-to-4 ratio of trainers to trainees, 
5,000 trainers are also saved. 

Actually other factors affect the size of the training establishment: changes in 
strength and new input, for example. Nevertheless by virtue of the improved 
reenlistment rate alone, 25,000 men could be added to the operating forces at the 
expense of training throughout the year. 


REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Forp. On page 178 of last year’s Department of Defense hear- 
ings there is a paragraph in reference to the reenlistment experience. 
Iias there already been inserted in the record for this year material 
which would bring that up to date? 
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Mr. Burcess. I believe that was requested earlier in the hearings 
this morning. If not, we will see that it is inserted at this point. 

(The requested information has been supplied on pp. 383 and 384 
of this transcript.) 


NUMBER OF RECRUITERS 


Mr. Forp. On page 108 of the hearings last year Mr. Andrews 
asked for some figures on the number of recruiters. A chart was in- 
serted indicating the number of recruiters for the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Air Force. Would you prepare a table 
showing the figures for last year and comparable figures for the 
current ; period ! q 

Mr. Burcess. We have that information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Average recruiters first 6 a fiscal years 1955, 1956 


1955 1956 


_. | 1955 | 1956 
| | 


a a eee ae 
, 446 || Marine Corps 684 1, 055 
1, 152 2, 588 pane iin uhRpa aaenin ee , 237 2, 183 








RECRUITING SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I believe it would also be helpful if the chart shown on 
page 210 of last year’s hearings were brought up to date. There 
should be an extension to show the more recent figures. 

Mr. Burerss. I understand. 

(The following tabulation was submitted: ) 


Recruiting service costs 


1, ESTIMATED COST OF RECRUITING ENLISTED PERSONNEL IN FISCAL YEARS 1956 
AND 1957 EXCLUDING THE COSTS OF EXAMINING AND PROCESSING APPLICANTS 





| l ] 
Army Navy! | Marine Corps| Air Force | Total 


| 
a Se B fancmnsngennpnty 
Fiscal year 1956-.._ $16, 485,000 | $18, 021,929 400 | $15,675,100 | $56, 255, 396 
wri 


Fiscal year 1957 14, 820, 000 17, 424, 329 | 15, 814, 600 54, 428, 517 


2. AMOUNT INCLUDED IN ABOVE FIGURES FOR RENTAL OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY 
RECRUITING OFFICES 


Fiscal year 1956. $37, 640 $83, 652 $363, 298 
Fiscal year 1957 55, 440 3, 4: 83, 652 381, 518 


3. AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONNEL INCLUDED IN COSTS SHOWN IN 1 ABOVE 


Army | Navy!  |Marine Corps| Air Force | Military 


Mili- | Civil-| Mili- | Civil-| Mili- | Civil) Mil | Civil] Mili- | Civil- 
lary ian | tary ian | tary | ian tary | ian tary | ian 


Fiscal year 1956 5 307 | 2,642 0 | 1,150 i 62 | 9,650 369 
Fiscal year 1957 _..| 2,88 260 | 2, 642 0 | 1,200 | 2, 776 62 | 9, 500 | 322 


1 Navy cost includes officer procurement cost except pay and allowances of personnel engaged in officer 
procurement. 
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MILITARY REDUCTIONS THROUGH REVIEWS OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 
AND OTHER MANNING DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 228 of last year’s hearings there is a table 
showing military positions eliminated, or reduced, through reviews 
of tables of organization and other manning documents, July 1, 1952 
through July 1, 1954. Can you bring that up to date as well? 

Mr. Burcess. We can. 

(The information may be found on p. 333.) 


COMPARISON OF FORCES IN OPERATING AND NONOPERATING FORCES 


Mr. Forp. And I would like the same information for the table 
appearing on page 229 of the hearings. 

Mr. Buregess. Yes. 

(The following tabulation was submitted :) 


Comparison of military forces in operating and nonoperating forces, Department of 
Defense total 


Actual, end fiscal | Planned, end fiscal bes Planned, end fiscal 
year 1955 year 1956 year 1957 


| | 
Number | Percent) Number | Percent) Number | Percent 








a ~~ pide eatithebsclhasenbaddiahic ‘ih tintin ecm. 


Total : 2, 935, 107 100 00 | 2,814,074 | 100.00 | 2,839, 458 100. 00 


Operating forces. _- bien tpt ieee he 62 32 | 1,815,387 | 64.51 1, 837, 066 
Nonoperating forees____- - , 105,996 | 37.68 | 998,687 | 35.49 | 1,002,392 | 35, ‘ 
Supporting forces : Wthiduin apa sins 435,829 | 14.85 423, 281 15. 04 419, 128 14.7 
Training ad 571,53) | 19. 47 460,039 | 16 35 467, 262 | 16 
Transients, patients, and prisone Oe ees 98, 636 3.36 115, 367 4.10 116, 002 | 4. 09 


LOYALTY OATH FOR ROTC 


Mr. Forp. You may recall that last year I asked you several ques- 
tions about the loyalty oath for ROTC students. Have there been 
any developments on that since last year ? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, we altered that oath just a bit to 

make it tie in with the : applic ation area in the ROTC and the advanced 
course in ROTC, and that was well coordinated and given to everyone. 
It cured the problem in the land-grant schools where the men had to 
go into the ROTC first before going into the advanced course. We 
altered the oath to put that into balance with the automatic entrance 
into the land-grant schools, and a second oath when the man entered 
the advanced course. That isin conformity with the law. It has been 
checked by our lawyers and it cured the very bad problem we had with 
many of the schools. We have not had a complaint since we issued it. 

Mr. Forp. For the benefit of the record, would you include the oath 
as originally drafted and used, as I understand it, and also a copy of 
the oath as it is now applicable? 

Mr. Burcess. We will enter both regulations. 

(The following was furnished :) 


ROTC LOYALTY OATH 


Following the passage of Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 
year 1955, all enrollees in the ROTC programs were required to sign DD Form 
98, a copy of which is appended. 
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As of April 6, 1955, this policy was changed. On that date each applicant for 
formal enrollment in the basic courses of the senior division of the Army and 
Air Force ROTC are required to execute the following oath : 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitu 
tion of the United States against all enemies, foreign or domestic ; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; and that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion ; so help me God.” 

Applicants for enrollment in the advanced courses of the senior division, Army 
and Air Force ROTC and in the Naval ROTC are required to execute DD Form 98 
as a prerequisite to appointment or enrollment. 


LOYALTY CERTIFICATE FOR PERSONNEL OF THE ARMED FORCES 


I. Provisions.—The Department of Defense has the authority to establish pro- 
cedures implementing the national policy relating to loyalty of persons entering 
on duty with the Armed Forces. This has been determined by proper authority 
to include restrictions as to certain standards of conduct and membership in, 
or sympathetic association with, certain organizations. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


1. Conduct which may be considered as establishing reasonable grounds for 
imposing appropriate penalties shall include but is not limited to, one or more 
of the following: 

(a) Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or preparations therefor, or intimate 
and sympathetic associations with or voluntary assistance to persons who the 
subject of investigation has reasonable cause to believe may be spies or saboteurs. 

(0). Treason, sedition, or writings and acts which can reasonably be consid- 
ered as intended to encourage. seditious or treasonable opinions or actions. 

(c) Advocacy of revolution or of force or violence to alter the existing consti- 
tutional form of government of the United States; advocacy of revolution or of 
force or violence to bring about economic, political, or social change. 

(d@) Intentional unauthorized disclosure to any person under circumstances 
which may indicate disloyalty to the United States, of documents or information 
of a classified or nonpublic character. 

(e) Acting, attempting to act, or knowingly failing to act when such conduct 
is calculated to serve the interests of another government in preference to the 
interests of the United States of America. 


MEMBERSHIP IN OR ASSOCIATION WITH CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS 


2. Associations which may be considered as establishing reasonable grounds 
for imposing appropriate penalties include but are not limited to membership 
in, affiliation with or sympathetic association with, any foreign or domestic 
organization, association, movement, group or combination of persons having 
the following characteristics: 

(a) Which practices, seeks to practice, or advocates either: 

(1) Denial, to any person, group of persons, or class of persons within 
the United States or territory subject to its jurisdiction, of any right or 
rights which the Federal Constitution guarantees or protects against en- 
croachment by either or both Federal and State governments, when such 
denial is attempted by force, violence, or intimidation, or; 

(2) Alteration of the existing form of Government of the United States 
or territory subject to its jurisdiction, or of the existing economic, social, 
or political order within it when such alteration is through or with the aid 
of force, violence, or intimidation. 

(b) Which is disclosed by investigation, or is designated by the Attorney 
General of the United States to be totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or sub- 
versive, or as having adopted a policy of advocating or approving the commission 
of acts of force or violence to deny persons their rights under the Constitution 
of the United States, or as seeking to alter the form of Government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means regardless of practice, advocacy, or nonadvoe- 
acy of any of the tenets set forth in 1 (a) and 1 (b) above. 

3. Organizations designated by the Attorney General, pursuant to Executive 
Order 10450, are listed below : 

Jommunist Party, United States of America, its subdivisions, subsidiarie 
and affiliates 
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Communist Political Association, its subdivisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates, 
including— 
Alabama People’s Education Association 
Florida Press and Educational League 
Oklahoma League for Political Kducation 
People’s Educational and Press Association of Texas 
Virginia League for People’s Education 
Young Communist League 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
Abraham Lincoln School, Chicago, Ill. 
Action Committee to Free Spain Now 
American Association for Reconstruction in Yugoslavia, Inc. 
American Branch of the Federation of Greek Maritime Unions 
American Christian Nationalist Party 
American Committee for European Workers’ Relief 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
American Committee for the Settlement of Jews in Birobidjan, Inc. 
American Committee for Spanish Freedom 
American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, Inc. 
American Committee to Survey Labor Conditions in Europe 
American Council for a Democratic Greece, formerly known as the Greek 
American Council; Greek American Committee for National Unity 
American Council on Soviet Relations 
American Croatian Congress 
American Jewish Labor Council 
American League Against War and Fascism 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
American Lithuanian Workers Literary Association (also known as Ameri- 
kos Lietuvin Darbininku Literaturos Draugija) 
American National Labor Party 
American National Socialist League 
American National Socmlist Party 
American Nationalist Party 
American Patriots, Inc. 
American Peace Crusade 
American Peace Mobilization 
American Poles for Peace 
American Polish Labor Council 
American Polish League 
American Rescue Ship Mission (a project of the United American Spanish 
Aid Committee) 
American-Russian Fraternal Society 
American-Russian Institute, New York (also known as the American Rus- 
sian Institute for Cultural Relations With the Soviet Union) 
American Russian Institute, Philadelphia 
American Russian Institute of San Francisco 
American Russian Institute of Southern California, Los Angeles 
American Slav Congress 
American Women for Peace 
American Youth Congress 
American Youth for Democracy 
Armenian Progressive League of America 
Associated Klans of America 
Association of Georgia Klans 
Association of German Nationals (Reichsdeutsche Vereinigung) 
Association of Lithuanian Workers (also known as Lietuviu Darbininku 
Susivienijimas) 
Ausland-Organization der NSDAP, Overseas Branch of Nazi Party 
Baltimore Forum 
Benjamin Davis Freedom Committee 
Black Dragon Society 
Boston School for Marxist Studies, an om 
idges-Roberton-Schmidt Defense Committee 
eauanrian American People’s League of the United States of America 
California Emergency Defense Committee 
California Labor School, Inc., 321 Divisadero Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Carpatho-Russian People’s Society 
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Central Council of American Women of Croatian Descent (also known as 
Central Council of American Creatian Women, National Council of Croa- 
tian Women) 

Central Japanese Association (Beikoku Chuo Nipponjin Kai) 

Central Japanese Association of Southern California 

Central Organization of the German-American National Alliance (Deutsche- 
Amerikanische Binbeitsfront ) 

Cervantes Fraternal Society 

China Welfare Appeal, Inc. 

Chopin Cultural Center 

Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Browder 

Citizens’ Committee for Harry Bridges 

Citizens’ Committee of the Upper West Side (New York City) 

Citizens’ Emergency Defense Conference 

Citizens’ Protective League 

Civil Liberties Sponsoring Committee of Pittsburgh 

Civil Rights Congress and its affiliated organizations, including: 

Civil Rights Congress for Texas 
Veterans Against Discrimination of Civil Rights Congress of New York 

Columbians 

Comite Coordinator Pro Republican Espanola 

Comite Pro Derechos Civiles 

Committee To Abolish Discrimination in Maryland 

Committee To Aid the Fighting South 

Committee To Defend the Rights and Freedom of Pittsburgh’s Political 
Prisoners 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy 

Committee for Constitutional and Political Freedom 

Committee for the Defense of the Pittsburgh Six 

Committee for Nationalist Action 

Committee for the Negro in the Arts 

Committee for Peace and Brotherhood Festival in Philadelphia 

Committee for the Protection of the Bill of Rights 

Committee for World Youth Friendship and Cultural Exchange 

Sommittee To Defend Marie Richardson 

Committee To Uphold the Bill of Rights 

Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. 

Congress Against Discrimination 

Congress of the Unemployed 

Connecticut Committee To Aid Victims of the Smith Act 

Connecticut State Youth Conference 

Congress of American Revolutionary Writers 

Congress of American Women 

Council on African Affairs 

Council of Greek Americans 

Council for Jobs, Relief, and Housing 

Council for Pan-American Democracy 

Sroatian Benevolent Fraternity 

Dai Nippon Butoku Kai (Military Virtue Society of Japan or Military Art 
Society of Japan) 

Daily Worker Press Club 

Daniels Defense Committee 

Dante Alighieri Society (between 1935 and 1940) 

Dennis Defense Committee 

Detroit Youth Assembly 

Easy Bay Peace Committee 

Emergency Conference To Save Spanish Refugees (founding body of the 
North American Spanish Aid Committee) 

Families of the Baltimore Smith Act Victims 

Families of the Smith Act Victims 

Federation of Italian War Veterans in the U. S. A., Inc. (Associazione Na- 
zionael Combattenti Italiani, Federazione degli Stati Uniti d’America) 

Finnish-American Mutual Aid Society 

Frederick Douglass Education Center 

Freedom Stage, Inc. 

Friends of the New Germany (Freunde des Neuen Deutschlands) 
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Friends of the Soviet Union 

Garibaldi American Fraternal Society 

George Washington Carver School, New York City 

German-American Bund (Amerika-deutscher Volksbund ) 

German-American Republican League 

German-American Voeational League (Deutsche-Amerikanische Berufsge- 
meinschaft ) 

Guardian Club 

Harlem Trade Union Council 

Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee 

Heimuska Kai, also known as Nokubei Heicki Gimusha Kai, Zaibel Nihonjin, 
Heijaku Gimusha Kai, and Zaibei Heimusha Kai (Japanese Residing in 
America Military Conseripts Association ) 

Hellenic-American Brotherhood 

Hinode Kai (Imperial Japanese Reservists) 

Hinomaru Kai (Rising Sun Flag Society—a group of Japanse war veterans) 

Hokubei Zaigo Shoke Dan (North American Reserve Officers’ Association) 

Hollywood Writers Mobilization for Defense 

Hungarian-American Council for Democracy 

Hungarian Brotherhood 

Independent Party (Seattle, Wash. ) 

Independent People’s Party 

Independent Socialist League 

Industrial Workers of the World 

International Labor Defense 

International Workers Order, its subdivisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates 

Japanese Association of America 

Japanese Overseas Central Society (Kaigai Dobo Chuo Kai) 

Japanese Overseas Convention, Tokyo, Japan, 1940 

Japanese Protective Association (recruiting organization ) 

Jefferson School of Social Science, New York City 

Jewish Culture Society 

Jewish People’s Committee 

Jewish People’s Fraternal Order 

Jikyoku Lin kai (the Committee for the Crisis) 

Johnson-Forest Group 

Johnsonites 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 

Joint Council of Progressive Italian-Americans, Inc. 

Joseph Weydemeyer School of Social Science, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kibei Seinen Kai (association of United: States citizens of Japanese ancestry 
who have returned to America after studying in Japan) 

Knights of the White Camellia 

Ku Klux Klan 

Kyffhaeuser, also known as Kyffhaeuser League (Kyffhaeuser Bund), Kyff- 
haeuser Fellowship (Kyffhaeuser Kameradshaft) 

Kyffhaeuser War Relief (Kyffhaeuser Kreigbsbilfswerk ) 

Labor Council for Negro Rights 

Labor Research Association, Inc. 

Labor Youth League 

League for Common Sense 

League of American Writers 

Lictor Society (Italian Blaek Shirts) 

Macedonian-American People’s League 

Mario Morgantini Circle 

Maritime Labor Committee to Defend Al Lannon 

Maryland Congress Against Discrimination 

Massachusetts Minute Women for Peace 

Maurice Braverman Defense Committee 

Michigan Civil Rights Federation 

Michigan Council for Peace 

Michigan School of Social Scienee 

Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan (Imperial Military Friends Group or Southern 
California War Veterans) 

National Association of Mexican Americans (also known as Asociacion 
Nacional Mexico-Amerieana ) 
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National Blue Star Mothers of America (net to be confused with the Blue 
Star Mothers of America organized in February.1942) 

National Committee for the Defense of Political Prisoners 

National Committee for Freedom of the Press 

National Committee to Win Amnesty for Smith Act Victims 

National Committee to Win the Peace 

National Conference on American Policy in China and the Far East (a 
conference called by the Committee for a Democratic Far Kastern Policy) 

National Council of Americans of Croatian Descent 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 

National Labor Conference for Peace 

National Negro Congress 

National Negro Labor Council 

Nationalist Action League 

Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico 

Nature Friends of America (since 1935) 

Negro Labor Victory Committee 

New Committee for Publications 

Nichibei Kogyo Kaisha (the Great Fujii Theater) 

North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy 

North American Spanish Aid Committee 

North Philadelphia Forum 

Northwest Japanese Association 

Ohio School of Social Sciences 

Oklahoma Committee to Defend Political Prisoners 

Original Southern Klans, Inc. 

Pacific Northwest Labor School, Seattle, Wash. 

Palo Alto Peace Club. 

’artido del Pueblo of Panama (operating in the Canal Zone). 

Peace Information Center. 

Peace Movement of Ethiopia. 

People’s Drama, Inc. 

People’s Educational Association (incorporated under name Los Angeles 
Educational Association, Inc), also known as People’s Educational Center, 
People’s University, People’s School. 

People’s Institute of Applied Religion. 

People’s Programs (Seattle, Wash. ). 

People’s Radio Foundation, Inc. 

People’s Rights Party. 

Philadelphia Labor Committee for Negro Rights. 

Philadelphia School of Social Science and Art. 

Photo League (New York City). 

Pittsburgh Arts Club. 

Political Prisoners’ Welfare Committee. 

Polonia Society of the [WO. 

Progressive German-Americans, also known as Progressive German-Ameri- 
cans of Chicago. 

Proletarian Party of America. 

Protestant War Veterans of the United States, Inc. 

Provisional Committee of Citizens for Peace, Southwest Area. 

Provisional Committee on Latin American Affairs. 

Provisional Committee To Abolish Discrimination in the State of Maryland. 

Puerto Rican Comite Pro Libertades Civiles (CLC). 

Puertorriquenos Unidos (Puerto Ricans United). 

Quad City Committee for Peace. 

Queensbridge Tenants League. 

Revolutionary Workers League. 

Romanian-American Fraternal Society. 

Ruseian American Society, Inc. 

Sakura Kai (Patriotic Society, or Cherry Association, composed of veterans 
of Russo-Japanese War). 

Samuel Adams School, Boston, Mass. 

Santa Barbara Peace Forum. 

Schappes Defense Committee. 
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Sehneiderman-Darcy Defense Committee. 

School of Jewish Studies, New York City. 

Seattle Labor School, Seattle, Wash. 

Serbian-American Fraternal Society. 

Serbian Vidovdan Council. 

Shinto Temples. 

Silver Shirt Legion of America. 

Slavic Council of Southern California. 

Slovak Workers Society. 

Slovenian-American National Council. 

Socialist Workers Party, including American Committee for Buropean 
Workers’ Relief. 

Socialist Youth League. 

Sokoku Kai (Fatherland Society). 

Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

Suiko Sha (Reserve Officers Association, Los Angeles). 

Syracuse Women for Peace. 

Tom Paine School of Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tom Paine School of Westchester, New York. 

Trade Union Committee for Peace. 

Trade Unionists for Peace. 

Tri-State Negro Trade Union Council. 

Ukranian-American Fraternal Union. 

Union of American Croatians. 

Union of New York Veterans. 

United American Spanish Aid Committee. 

United Committee of Jewish Societies and Landsmanschaft Federations, 
also known as Coordination Committee of Jewish Landsmanschaften and 
Fraternal Organizations. 

United Committee of South Slavic Americans. 

United Defense Council of Southern California. 

United Harlem Tenants and Consumers Organization. 

United May Day Committee. 

United Negro and Allied Veterans of America. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Voice of Freedom Committee. 

Walt Whitman School of Social Science, Newark, N. J. 

Washington Bookshop Association. 

Washington Committee To Defend the Bill of Rights. 

Washington Committee for Democratic Action. 

Washington Commonwealth Federation. 

Washington Pension Union. 

Wisconsin Conference on Social Legislation. 

Workers Alliance (since April 1936). 

Workers Party (including Socialist Youth League). 

Yiddisher Kultur Farband. 

Yugoslav-American Cooperative Home, Inc. 

Yugoslav Seamen’s Club, Ine. 

The following additions to and deletions from the above list are announced: 


IIT. Declaration. (Concealment of, misrepresentation as to, or failure to 
divulge in full, conduct or associations of the character set forth in the pro- 
visions at the time of execution of this certificate may constitute grounds for 
court-martial, discharge, separation, or other disposition of personnel. Penal- 
ties for making a false statement may be very severe. If Federal constitutional 
privilege against self-crimination, i. e., the making of a statement which will 
expose you to criminal trial, is claimed about all or any part of any conduct 
membership, or association in question, you may so claim under “Remarks” 
below, “Federal constitutional privilege is claimed” or ‘Federal constitutional 
privilege is claimed as to * * * ” describing the specific part of any conduct, 
membership, or association about which claim is made.) 


© 
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CERTIFICATION 


I certify, as regards the standards of conduct, or membership in or association 
with, certain organizations, that: 

1. I have read the provisions applying to standards of conduct and membership 
in or association with certain organizations and I understand them. 

2. If I have engaged in any such conduct, I have so indicated the nature thereof 
under “Remarks” below. 

8. I have entered under “Remarks” below, the name(s) of the organization(s) 
from the above list of which I am or have been a member, or by which I am or 
have been employed, or which I have attended or been present at, or engaged in, 
organizational or social activities or activities which they sponsored, or for which 
I have sold, given away or distributed written, printed, or otherwise recorded 
matter published by them, or with which I have been identified or associated in 
some other manner. 

4. If I have not engaged in any such conduct, or have not been associated in 
any manner with listed organizations, or have never been a member or partici- 
pated in the activities of any pro-Communist, pro-Nazi, or pro-Fascist organiza- 
tions in foreign countries, I have so indicated by writing “None” or “None to 
my knowledge” under “Remarks” below. 

5. I understand that if what I state below is found to be incorrect, incom- 
plete, or misleading in any important particular, I may be subject to prosecution 
and punishment under the appropriate laws of the United States. 


6. I understand the meaning of the statements made in the certifications 
above. 


Remarks (Use the space provided below and attach additional sheets, if nec- 
essary, for a full detailed statement. If associated with any of listed organiza- 
tions, specify nature and extent of association with each including dates, places, 
and credentials now or formerly held): 

Typed full name of person making certification 
Service No. (if any) ____- 
Signature of person making certification_________________- 

Given under my hand this — day of — 19— at ———_-. 

Typed name, grade and organization of witnessing officer__._......._.___-_-__- 
Signature of witnessing officer 


Mr. Forp. That is all that I have. 


AUTHORIZED CEILING AND BUDGETARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Davis. For the purpose of the record would you explain what 
the difference is between an authorized ceiling and the budgetary 
strength? Who sets the two? What is the difference between them? 

I am referring to your statement on page 2. 

Mr. Burgess. The authorized ceiling that we are asking for in 
this budget is one that was first arrived at by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, carried on by the Secretary of Defense, and approved by the 
President in the budget process. The budget strength is the one 
upon which the basic money is being asked for at these hearings 
with the understanding we have the authorized ceiling opportunity 
and possible requirement in the third column. The idea would be 
this: through types of economy such as we are talking about today, 
and shifts in commitments, and so forth, if a demand is placed 
upon the Secretary of Defense, with proper reasoning and proper 
justification, he may permit a service to use an additional amount 
of this authorized ceiling with the budget which you have permitted 
here. If it cannot be achieved within the budgetary framework we 
might in the final analysis, under serious conditions, come back 
for a deficiency consideration. 
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Mr. Davis. The term “authorized ceiling” is strictly something 
within the executive department and when you speak of authorized 
ceiling it has nothing to do with legislation ? 

Mr. Burerss. I would like to ask General Moore to answer that. 

General Moorr. The limitation on the strength will be a monetary 
one. This authorized ceiling is one, if needed, that will be author- 
ized by the President and the Secretary. It indicates in advance 
there is a possibility they would come before this committee for ad- 
ditional funds before the end of the year. 

Mr. Davis. It is not the concept then that the budgetary strength 
would be an average strength that we are providing ‘the money for, 
and the authorized ceiling would be the limit that could be reached 
at any one time; that is not the c oncept of it? 

General Moore. No, sir. The concept is you have specifically pro- 
vided for in the budget enough money to pay a certain strength, and 
this is advice to the Congress that in the event that it is determined 
that a greater number of people are required we will come before the 
Congress for sufficient funds if we cannot find them in the appro- 
priations for the purpose in sufficient amounts to provide for what 
is actually required. 

Mr. Burerss. Our budget is based on column 2. Column 3 would 
only be after appropriate presentation and approval by the Secretary, 
payable first through arrangements within the budget ceiling and if 
that was not ample, there would be an additional presentation made 
to this body. 

Mr. Davis. Has that kind of concept existed for a number of years, 
so far as you know ? 

Mr. Bureess. Not in my time, sir. But I think there is good and 
ample ground for it, and_in this situation we try, in trying “to main- 
tain a level force, to anticipate some of the problems that might come. 
This is an ingredient toward a stabilized operation and at the same 
time it is somewhat of an incentive to do a better job, because if there 
are ways to save money to carry out a mission that is an incentive for 
management to try to do a better job. 

Mr. Davis. I hope what I said does not convey to you the thought 
that I am at all critical. I am trying to get at just what it means. 

Mr. Burerss. I understand. 


OFFICERS IN VARIOUS RANKS 


Mr. Davis. In your office, Mr. Burgess, what kind of general super- 
vision do you exercise with respect to the number in the various ranks 
of commissioned officers? Do you check that, or is that pretty much 
left to the branches of the service? 

Mr. Burerss. We check that both on a basis of experience and on 
the basis of commitment and we check it on the basis of existence of 
many special things, such as MAAG’s, and special military situa- 
tions that are needed in this particular type of situation we find our- 
selves in. We get into that quite actively, both with respect. to officers 
being promoted to vacancies that exist, and also the demand for addi- 
tional vacancies. We work quite closely with our requirements and 
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policy people in my shop and with the services, and if that has to 
extend itself in the form of legislation we are the people that have 
to get it on that final approvs al. This augmentation bill is going to 
be before the House Armed Services Committee, and it is a bill that 
has been worked out by my office in coordination with the services. 


PERCENTAGE OF REGULAR OFFICERS 


Mr. Davis. What do you mean by “augmentation bill” 

Mr. Burcrss. It is a ‘bill that will permit us to have more Regular 
officers in relationship to the total force that we now have. 

For instance, in the Air Force, only 17 percent of our officer strength 
are Regular officers. In the Regular Army it is about 25 percent or 26 
percent, We think that those figures should be higher than that be- 

cause it is only through Regular Officer status that you can in the final 

aon be sure you have the men staying with you to the greatest 
extent possible. We are losing too many good officers because they do 
not have Regular officer status. 

Mr. Davis. What is a desirable percentage / 

Mr. Burcrss. We feel it is in the neighborhood of 50 percent, but 
that can be obtained only through a reasonable period of time. There 
is nothing immediate about it. That may be attained in 7 years if 
we remained at the present strength that we are t talking about. That 
is about what the Navy and the Marine Corps have, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That would not affect the total number of officers in 
rank that might be on duty at any particular time ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir, but the difference of whether they are Regu- 
Jar or commissioned offices would be affected—Regular or Reserve 
officers. 

RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Mr. Davis. In your prepared statement you indicated that you 
would clear up this ROTC problem through this 6 months’ active 
duty. 

Mr. Burerss. Partially clear it, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Assuming that that does take care of this current situ- 
ation, what is the status of this problem that we had considerable 
discussion on last year? I believe principally it involved the 1954 
Air Force ROTC people. Has that backlog of students who sue- 
cessfully completed the ROTC course, but could not be commissioned 
at that time because there were no planes for them, been cleaned up ? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, I think the problem we were talk- 
ing about last year on the 1954 graduates in regard to these men who 
were put in an inducted status or put in the National Guard status 
has essentially been cleaned up. We still have a problem with the 
Air Force not having sufficient opportunities for its nonrated officers. 
This is something that has caused us some concer n, and some prob- 
lems. The Air Force in taking their officers into the ROTC and, 
looking forward to the 1956 class, have taken some men in that they 
have had to deny officer rights to because of their health standards 
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which have not been maintained, or they did not have the proper 
health standard after they finished this summer training this year. 

You are going to have some men who are going to be denied officer- 
ship because of eyesight, and so forth. The minimum standards which 
the Air Force has for flying officers cannot be met by some of these 
individuals, and that is still a situation that is bothering us somewhat 
in the Air Force. However, that is the same problem that we have 
at Annapolis or West Point or at the new Air Academy. If the man 
does not have the proper physical standard to take on flying, of course, 
he may not get the commission that he started out to get, and we are 
trying to find a way to correct that. 

Mr. Davis. You have accepted only those who could meet flight 
requirements ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; there is no problem with respect to the men 
about flight requirements, and I think it was quite clear to these 
men when they entered the Air ROTC that they were to have the first 
demand on their service, and if they could not meet the physical stand- 
ards there that they might not be eligible for officership. Personnally, 
and I have suggested this to the Air Force, and they are looking into 
it, I think the best thing would be for the Air Force to give a very 
stringent physical examination to a man just as soon as they can 
upon his entering the ROTC so that this disappointment does not 
come so long after he has gotten into the program. 

I would like to see the Air Force make use of this 6 months’ program 
to adjust this problem. However, the Air Force has this 4-year 
problem, and there is no way to get around it. They have the biggest 
requirement for flying officers. So, we still have a partial problem 


remaining in the Air Force, but we are working on it. 


OPERATING AND SUPPORT FORCES 


Mr. Davis. I note that in your prepared statement you undoubtedly 
were anticipating one of Mr. Wigglesworth’s questions when you 
brought up to date a table which appears on page 229, and which gives 
the percentage of what you referred to as “Operating and support 
forces.” I note in comparing your statement this year with what 
you had anticipated last year that you have done a better job of 
getting the percentage of personnel into the operating forces than you 
had anticipated. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, that is one of the main goals in the place, which 
is to try to get our people into the operating area. 

Mr. Davis. In talking about this indigenous personnel which I 
think in principle is something that everyone here has approved of— 
and, maybe, you had better give the answer to this off the record, 
but the question might well go on the record—what are we doing in 
this regard with respect to our bases in Morocco at the present time? 

Mr. Burcess. Are you talking about indigenous personnel, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Burcess. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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BASIS OF CHOOSING MEN FOR MILITARY ACADEMIES 


_ Mr. Davis. There is one thing which I would like to ask you to put 
in the record for us, and that is a summary statement showing the 


basis on which young men who attend the three service academies 
are chosen. 


Mr. Borcess. All right, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


NOMINATING PROCEDURES 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Persons aspiring to enter the service academies from this source deal en- 
tirely with their Senator or Representative for the purpose of securing a nomina- 
tion within the quotas authorized by law to the individual Congressman. The 
nominating authority may or may not utilize competitive examinations to deter- 
mine his nominees. Once the names of the nominees are made known to the 
military departments, administrative arrangements are set in motion to deter- 
mine the applicants qualifications and completion of necessary examinations to 
determine the successful applicants. 

Statutory law authorizes a certain cumulative number of cadets and mid- 
shipmen to be enrolled in the academies at any one time. When a vacancy is 
to be filled by a Congressman, a number of alternates may be nominated and the 
vacancy will be filled as a result of competition among those nominated. Alter- 
nates authorized for each vacancy at the United States Military Academy are 4; 
United States Naval Academy, 5. The number of alternates and procedures on 
competition for entrance to the United States Air Force Academy are somewhat 
different from the other academies and will remain so until the first graduating 
class in 1959. At the present time each nominating authority may nominate 
10 persons for each vacancy. All nominees from each State compete with each 
other from that State. 

Approximately four-fifths of the members of the service academies are derived 
from this source. 


PRESIDENTIAL 


These are reserved by the President for sons of the members of the regular 
components of the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who 
are still in service, retired, or who died while serving therein. The appointments 
are competitive within the group nominated for each Academy. The administra- 
tive details on determining the nominees are handled by the military department. 


REGULAR AND RESERVE 


Appointments from this source are made by the military departments from 
personnel who are either serving in the active force in enlisted status or who are 
currently members of the Reserve component. 

The nominees must have completed at least a year of service in enlisted status. 
Personnel of the Regular Navy must be enrolled in the Naval Preparatory School 
in order to compete for appointment to the Naval Academy. Personnel of the 
Regular Army are selected about a year in advance of scheduled admission in 
order that they may be enrolled in the United States Military Academy Prepara- 
tory School. 

Personnel from the Army and Air Force Regular and Reserve components may 
apply for appointment to the Academy of the other service. Navy appointments, 
however, are obtained only from Navy components. 


SONS OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Vacancies are provided by law in all the academies for a number of sons of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United States who were killed in action or 
who died of wounds, injuries, or disease resulting from active service during 
World Wars I or II. 
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The Veterans’ Administration is responsible for determination of proof of 
death involved in this type of appointment. Administrative details concerning 
nominees are handled by the military departments. Selection of appointees is 
based on competitive examinations. 


SONS OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS 


The administration of these appointments are handled by the military depart- 
ments. Those found qualified will be admitted regardless of the number. 


HONOR MILITARY AND HONOR NAVAL SCHOOLS 


The Army has 40 spaces and the Navy, 20, for honor graduates of schools classi- 
fied essentially military by the Army and Navy. Each school is allowed to nomi- 
" 


nate 3 persons. Appointments are based on competitive scores resulting from 
entrance examinations utilized by the academies. 


QUALIFIED COMPETITIVES AND ALTERNATES 


On admission of a new class to the Army and Navy Academies, if it is deter- 
mined that the class number will be less than the number authorized, the de- 
partments may within their discretion and within the capacity of the academies, 
nominate additional people. These nominations are made from qualified candi- 
dates holding alternate appointments and other qualified candidates holding com- 
petitive appointments. At least two-thirds of those so appointed must be from 
among qualified alternate candidates nominated by the Vice President, Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, Delegates and 
Resident Commissioners, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the 
Governor of the Canal Zone. 


PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The following is a summary of the pertinent entrance requirements: 





} Army | Air Force 


Contract required to complete Academy course__.| Yes | Yes | Yes. 

Agreement to serve as officer after graduation | 3year minimum} 3 year minimum 3 year minimum. 

If officer resigns from regular service before comple- | Yes-_ . | Yes. 

tion of 6 years must take commission in Reserve. | 

Required to be of good moral character ; do Ene Sractgeiieed | Do 

Must be unmarried ; a } .do do_.. Do. 

Will be discharged if marriage takes place during | do | O0s4i4J. Do. 

student course. 

Mental examination required _---._- ees can do_.... Do> 

Time of mental examination March |} March March. 

Thorough physical examination required __-_.--.-- Yes_. Yes Yes. 

Height requirements_.- cae pee 66 inches, min- | 64 inches, min- | 64 inches, min- 
imum; 76 imum; 78 imum; 76 
inches, maxi- | inches, maxi- inches, maxi 
mum. mum. mum. 

Weight requirements varies with height____-.-...| 120, minimum; | 112, minimum; |} 113, minimum; 
225, maxi-|; 235, maxi- 216, maxi- 
mum. } mum. mum 
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Academy appointments by source 


| | 
Army | Navy } Air Force 


} | } | 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiseal | Fiseal 
year yiar ‘year vear year year 
1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 
602 542 | 606 255 
Presidential 37 17 x9 5 11 
Regular 28 | 23 70 } 12 
Reserve j ‘ | | ys] 140 il 
Sons of deceased veterans | ) 13 
Vice President - = ‘a |-eoe--es} 
Hawaii---- | 
Alaska ‘ : 
Puerto Rico : ita . | 
District of Columbia | 
Sens of Medal of Honor winner. . i ae hetis } | 2} 
Heanor schools . . 7 10 | 16 20 | 
Qualiged com petitives and alternates 50 | 50 | 181 

orelgners__.-. an ; oil } 7} 
Panama Canal ; 1 | ; " l 

{ | 


| 
} 


Mr. Davis. I think there is a general idea that they all get in by 
reason of congressional appointments and I would like to have a sum- 
mary statement showing just how they are chosen. 

Mr. Burerss. We will put it in, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


It is mentioned in here, and I suppose this is an issue that all of us 
would have to take up legislatively later, about this proposal for the 
expanded dependent medical care. It seems to me that that is some- 
thing you will have to approach with some caution because we al- 
ready find in many of our local communities a certain feeling of re- 
sentment based upon two causes: First, they sometimes feel they are 
being deprived of medical services in order to have someone go into the 
service and shuffle a lot of papers and, secondly, the complaints which 
we get from men who have been taken into the medical service to the 
effect that they spend about 90 percent of their time taking care of 
dependents and not taking care of the men of the service. Is that 
going to accentuate that kind of situation of causing them to spend 
more time with dependents, and less time with the men which they 
were taken in the service to care for? 

Mr. Burerss. The problem of dependent medical care, gentlemen, 
is to.try to provide equitable medical service for about 40 percent of 
all dependents that are not now being given that care because they are 
not located near one of the Federal medical facilities. The bill is 
designed to correct an inequity. 

In regard to the points which you have just made I find myself in 
agreement on those points but I could find a lot of officers who would 
lose a lot of interest in being medical doctors today if they were going 
to be deprived of a general medical record while they are working in 
the service. In other words, if they are going to work on all men and 
have no opportunity to work with children and that type of thing, 
they feel their medical career is being greatly hampered. 

This business of medical care for the military is just one of the 
prices we have to pay to stay strong and we feel that with 40 percent of 
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our dependents not receiving some type of reasonable medical service 
because the husband is overseas and the family is back in the com- 
munity where they do not have a facility, that is something we have 
to talk about correcting. 

The Armed Services Subcommittee is working very hard to try to 
find an answer for this 40 percent, and at the same time not empty 
our hospitals or not properly use the personnel at the facilities that 
you have provided us. 


APPROACH TO JOB BY SECRETARY BURGESS 


Mr. Davis. I would like to make one final comment: I like your 
affirmative approach and your determination to do the job with the 
legislative tools that you have, which is quite in contrast to the atti- 
tude of one of your predecessors who made a trip around the world 
to tell all those people how bad off they were, and how many times 
Congress had breached their obligation to them. 

That is all. 

Mr. Burcess. I have been very proud of what the Congress has done 
in the year that I have been here, sir, and I have made the statement 
that with the kind of support you have given me I do not see how we 
can have anything but a strong country. There are some things that 
still have to be done, but that will only be after proper presentation. 


ATHLETIC PROGRAM FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Burgess, on this question of the Reserves working 
at Reserve armories, I have attended different parties which the Army 
reservists at the Reserve armories in my city have given, and in talk- 
ing to some of the oldtime veteran NCO’s who are in the Reserves, 
they have asked me whether or not it would be possible for them to 
set up a small athletic program, especially in connection with the 
6-month boys. They are not talking about the rest of it. I am talk- 
ing about the long-service veterans who are noncommissioned officers 
in the local Reserve units and who are dedicated career men who want 
to do a job in the Reserves. They tell me if they could provide some 
kind of athletic program it would be most helpful, and they feel if 
they could as recruiters for the Reserve program hold out some kind 
of inducement of a little athletic program such as handball or basket- 
ball or whatever it is that in talking to these high-school kids it would 
be a tremendous help to them to get them into the Army and keep 
them there if in addition to their own program they had some program 
like that to work on. 

Mr. Burcerss. I have not heard about that, Mr. Chairman, but we 
will look into it and I will talk to General Ginder and others about it. 
Such a program has worked out well in intramural sports at colleges 
and other places. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Burgess, your testimony has been very encour- 
aging. You have done a good job in appearing before the committee, 
and we wish you success in your very difficult task. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wenpnespay, Fesrvary 1, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

CHESTER R. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT) 

ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MAN- 
POWER AND RESERVE FORCES) 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. PHILIP D. GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE 
COMPONENTS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. ANDREW P. O’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
We are pleased to have with us this morning Secretary Brucker of 


the Army, General Taylor, Chief of Staff, and the Under Secretary 


and Assistant Secretaries, and others. ‘The record will show who is 
present. 

A good deal is being said these days about the adequacy of our 
military forces in the air, on the sea, and on the ground. We are con- 
ducting a series of hearings here on the President’s $35 billion request 
for funds for the Armed Forces. We are anxious to know what the 
proposed budget would actually buy for the country in defense. We 
are anxious to get any possible ideas to help us determine whether or 
not, as nonmilitary men, we have every reason to feel that the military 
program is on the right track. In other words, we are interested in the 
direction of our defense spending and our defense program. 

We are pleased to have you gentlemen with us. Secretary Brucker, 
if you will proceed, we would be glad to hear you. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is my in- 
itial appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request, or a suggestion to you, 
if it is all right to do so at the start. General Taylor and I have some- 
what prepared our statements as complementary or supplementary to 
one another. If it would please you and the other members of the 
committee as a thing we would like to do, we wish to go through our 
presentation together ; in other words, one following the other ; because 
there will be a number of things that will be highlighted in what I say 
and in General Taylor’s presentation. The questions might be antici- 
patory, if he will cover it. If it would be all right I can start in and 
you can see how that will work out. 
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Mr. Manon. I think it:would be good to have you present your testi- 
mony and then have General Taylor make his presentation. We will 
withhold questioning until you both have completed. Then we will 
proceed to interrogate you and we will have before us then a more 
ample picture of what-you want. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Mr. Scrivner. Might I suggest, inasmuch as this is General Taylor’s 
first appearance, that since we have done it in the past we should have, 
prior to his presentation, a biographical sketch. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I think it would be well to have in the record at 
this point a brief biographical sketch, Mr. Secretary, as to yourself, 
and the same thing for General Taylor. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If others are going to testify I think we should have 
a little background for them. Most of these people have not. been 
before us before. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Wieser M. Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Wilber M. Brucker, former Governor of Michigan, was sworn into office as 
Secretary of the Army July 21, 1955, following his nomination by President 
Eisenhower on June 22 and confirmation by the Senate on July 11. Mr. Brucker 
had served as General Counsel of the Department of Defense from April 23, 1954, 
until he assumed his new office. 

He brings to the post of Secretary of the Army a background of Army expe- 
rience extending back to enlistment in the Michigan National Guard in 1915 
and service on the Mexican border as a member of the 33d Infantry, Michigan 
National Guard, in 1916 and 1917. Following the entry of the United States 
into World War I, he attended the first Officers’. Training Camp at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., and was commissioned a second lieutenant of Infantry. He served 
in France with the 166th Infantry, 42d (Rainbow) Division, in all the Division’s 
engagements, including Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne. 
Cited by General Headquarters, AEF, for bravery under fire, he was awarded 
the Silver Star. He was discharged as a first lieutenant June 5, 1919. 

Indicative of Secretary Brucker’s continuing interest in Army and veterans’ 
affairs is his membership in the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
He is also a past national president of the 42d (Rainbow) Division Veterans. 

Secretary Brucker was born June 23, 1894, in Saginaw, Mich., the son of Ferdi- 
nand and Roberta (Hawn) Brucker. He was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1916 with a bachelor of law degree. He was assistant prose- 
cuting attorney for Saginaw County, Mich., from 1919 to 1923; prosecuting attor- 
ney from 1923 to 1927, and assistant attorney general of Michigan until he 
became attorney general February 18, 1928. On November 5, 1930, he was elected 
Governor of the State of Michigan and served until 1933. Thereafter to the date 
of his appointment as General Counsel of the Department of Defense he was a 
practicing lawyer with the law firm of Clark, Klein, Brucker, & Waples. He 
was one of the founders and general counsel for the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Detroit. He is a member of the Michigan State, Federal, 
and American Bar Associations. 

Secretary Brucker has served as chairman of the 14th Congressional Repub- 
lican District Committee. In 1948 he was chairman of the Michigan State con- 
vention, and was a delegate-at-large and member of the platform committee at 
the Republican National Convention in Philadelphia, Pa. 

He is married to the former Clara Hantel. They have one child, Wilber M., 
Jr. The family home is 56 Vendome Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
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Gen. MAXWELL DAveNPORT TAYLOR, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Maxwell D. Taylor was born in Keytesville, Mo., August 26, 901. He 
attended Northeast High School and Kansas City Junior College, Missouri: was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., No. 4 in 
the class of 1922, and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers. 

He was first assigned to Fort Humphreys, Va., where he was a student officer 
in the éngineer school. Upon completion of this course in March 1925, he was 
transferred to the 17th Engineers at Camp Meade, Md. In May 1923, he went 
to Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, for duty with the 3d Engineers. During his tour 
in Hawaii, he was for a time aide to Maj. Gen. William R. Smith, commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Department and of Schofield Barracks in July 1925 

In June 1926, he returned to the United States and was stationed at Camp 
Lewis. Wash., with the 6th Engineers. He transferred to the Field Artillery in 
July 1926, and served with the 10th Field Artillery until June 1927, when he 
sailed for Paris, France, to study the French language in preparation for service 
at the United States Military Academy. 

Returning to the United States the following September, he was ordered to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., as an instructor of French, 
and subsequently was assistant professor of Spanish. In August 1932, he entered 
the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla. In August 1933, he was ordered to 
Fort Leavenwerth, Kans., to attend the Command and General Staff School. 

Upon his graduation from the 2-year course in June 1935, he sailed for Japan 
and the following Noveniber was stationed with the American Embassy at Tokyo 
as a student of the Japanese janguage. In September 1937, he was detached 
for duty at Peking, China, as assistant military attaché, and in December of that 
same year returned to his post in Tokyo. 

In’ Jaume 1939, he sailed for the United States to enter the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. At the completion of this course, in June 1940, he went on a 
special mission to nine Latin American countries in connection with hemisphere 
defense. 

In December 1940, he assumed command of the 12th Field Artillery Battalion 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. In July 1941, he returned to Washington, D. C., for 
duty in the Office of the Secretary of the General Staff, where he remained until 
July 1942, when he was transferred to Camp Claiborne, La., as Chief of Staff 
of the 82:11 Infantry Division. In this capacity he personally assisted in the 
development of the first Airborne Divisions of the Army, becoming artillery 
commander of the S2d Airborne Division on December 4, 1942. ° 

He went overseas with his division in March 1948, and took part in the 
Sicilian and Italian Campaigns. In Crusade in Europe, General Eisenhower 
records General Taylor’s mission to Rome on September 7, 1943, when he was 
sent by British PT boat and Italian corvette through enemy lines to Rome 24 
hours ahead of the planned airborne operation and scheduled invasion of Italy, 
to confer with leading Italian authorities in order to inform the Allied com- 
manver whether or not an air drop on the airfields about Rome should be at 
tempted in view of possible violent German reaction. General Eisenhower wrote 
on page 184: “The risks he (General Taylor) ran were greater than I asked 
any other agent or emissary to undertake during the war—he carried weighty 
responsibilities and dischaged them with unerring judgment, and every minute 
was in imminent danger of discovery and death.” During the Italian Campaign, 
General Taylor was tmitially the senior United States member of the Allied 
Control Commission in contact with the Italian Government. <A year later, in 
March 1944, he became commanding general of the 101st Airborne Division. 
which he lel in the airborne invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944, the airborne 
invasion of Holland on September 17, 1944, and the campaigns of the Ardennes 
and €entral Europe. 

In September 1945, he returned to the United States for duty as Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

In January 1949, he was assigned to European Command headquarters at 
Heidelberg, Germany, as Chief of Staff, and the following September became 
the first United States commander, Berlin. He was appointed Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Operations, G—3, in the Department of the Army, February 13, 1951. 

On August 1, 1951, General Taylor became Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions and Administration of the Army. He was appointed to succeed Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet as commanding general, Eighth United States Army 
Korea, and assumed command on February 11, 1953. 
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Under General Taylor, Eighth Army, engaged in some of the bitterest fighting 
of the Korean war, and when the armistice was signed on July 27, 1953, United 
Nations troops stood well above the 38th parallel. Following the armistice, Gen- 
eral Taylor instituted a vigorous training program for all troops under his 
command, including the Republic of Korea Army. 


DECORATIONS 


In July 1944, General Taylor was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism during airborne operations in France. 

In May 1945, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for leading 
his 101st Airborne Division in a successful counterattack in the vicinity of 
Bastogne, Belgium. 

He was awarded the Silver Star in September 1943 for entering Rome in 
advance of the armistice to contact the Badoglio government, “with complete 
disregard of the imminent danger involved and without thought of personal 
safety.” He won an Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star during the airborne 
invasion of Holland. 

Other United States decorations include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star 
Medal, and the Purple Heart. 

United States service awards: 
World War I Victory Medal 
American Defense Service Medal (with “Foreign Service” clasp on suspen- 
sion ribbon of medal only) 
American Campaign Medal 
European-African-Middie Eastern Campaign Medal with 1 Bronze Arrow- 
head, 1 Silver Service Star, and 1 Bronze Service Star 
World War II Victory Medal 
Army of Occupation Medal (with “Germany” clasp on suspension ribbon of 
medal only) 
National Defense Service Medal 
Korean Service Medal with two Bronze Service Stars 
Foreign decorations (acceptance approved) : 
British Distinguished Service Order 
British Companion of the Order of the Bath 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm 
French Legion of Honor, grand commander 
Belgian Order of the Crown with Palm, grand officer 
Belgian Croix de Guerre with Palm 
Belgian Cross of Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold 
Netherlands Militaire Willems-Orde, fourth class 
Mexican Order of Military Merit, first class 
Philippine Legion of Honor, degree of chief commander 
Colombian Order of Boyaca, grand official 
Republic of Korea Taeguk Distinguished Military Service Medal with Gold 
Star 
Service medals other than United States: 
United Nations Service Medal 
Personnel badges: 
Parachutist Badge 
Unit awards (United States) : 
Distinguished Unit Emblem with one Oak-Leak Cluster 
Unit awards (foreign) : 
Belgian Fourragere (1940) 
Netherlands Orange Lanyard 
Republic of Korea Presidential Unit Citation Badge 
Foreign decorations (acceptance not approved; being held in Department of 
State pending congressional approval) : 
Brazilian Order of Military Merit, degree of grand officer 
Peruvian Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of commander 
Chinese Cloud and Banner Medal with grand cordon 
Italian Commander of Military Order of Italy 

The following honorary degrees have been conferred upon General Taylor: 
Doctor of engineering, New York University, 1946; doctor of laws, Bowdoin 
College, 1948; doctor of laws, University of Missouri, 1951. 





PROMOTIONS 


On July 7, 1926, he transferred to Field Artillery, and on February 2, 1927, 
was promoted to the rank of first lieutenant; to captain on August 1, 1935; to 
major on July 1, 1940; to lieutenant colonel (temporary) on December 24, 1941; 
to colonel (temporary) on February 1, 1942; to brigadier general (temporary) 
on December 4, 1942; to major general (temporary) on May 31, 1944; to lieu- 
tenant general (temporary) on August 1, 1951, with date of rank from July 
29, 1951; to major general (permanent) on August 3, 1951; to general (tem- 


porary) June 23, 1953. 


CHARLES C, FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Charies C. Finucane was born in Spokane, Wash., on September 6, 1905, the 
son of Francis J. and Mary Gertrude (Sweeny) Finucane. He received his early 
education in Spokane, attended the Taft School at Watertown, Conn., for 4 years, 
and was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, in 1928 
with a degree in industrial engineering. In the same year he married Marion 
Madeleine Burke, of New York City. They have no children. 

After his graduation from the Sheffield School, Mr. Finucane returned to 
Spokane and entered his father’s wholesale hardware business, which he was 
instrumental in selling in 1930. In that year he became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sweeny Investment Co., which owns and operates com- 
mercial buildings. Since 1949 he has been its president. 

In 1936 he became vice president of the Callahan Lead-Zine Co. and treasurer 
of Sunshine Consolidated Mining Co. After resigning 2 years later, he purchased 
and operated a wheat and pea ranch in southeastern Washington. In 1939 he 
was elected to the State legislature and served as majority (Democratic) floor 
leader during the 1939 session. He was then appointed chairman of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Spokane County and was active in the county gov- 
ernment until military service intervened. In 1940 he ran for Congress in the 
Fifth District of Washington and was defeated. 

Mr. Finucane was commissioned as ensign in the Naval Reserve in 1934 and 
went on active duty in June 1941. During the war he served an an ordnance 
officer in various important staff assignments with the Northwest Sea Frontier, 
the 13th Naval District, and the Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, D. C., rising 
to the rank of commander. 

In 1946, with T. H. Galland, of Spokane, he founded Finucane & Galland, which 
manages commercial buildings and handles general insurance. The following 
year he purchased the Davenport Hotel in Spokane and operated it until its sale 
in 1953. Since 1946 he has been a director of the Spokane and eastern division 
of the Seattle First National Bank, and also treasurer and a director of the 
James Smyth Plumbing & Heating Co., of Spokane. He also owns and operates 
cattle ranches. 

Mr. Finucane was vice president of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce from 
1947 through 1953. He has been active in the Republican Party in Washington 
for a number of years. He is a member of the Elk and the Moose Lodges, and of 
various social clubs in Spokane and New York City. 

Mr. Finucane served as Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Manage- 
ment) from August 18, 1954, to February 8, 1955. 

He was nominated by President Eisenhower to be Under Secretary of the Army 
on January 24, 1955, confirmed by the Senate on February 8, 1955, and was sworn 
into office as Under Secretary on February 9, 1955. 


HuGH MEGLONE MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOK MANPOWER 
ANY RESERVE FORCES 


son of Hugh Meglone Milton I and Gordo Howard Milton. He attended public 
schools in Lexington, and later the University of Kentucky where he received 
the degree of bachelor of science in 1919 and mechanical engineer in 192%. He 
has been awarded the degree of doctor of civil law from the University of To'edco, 
doctor of humane letters from St. Ponaventure University, doctor of military 
science from the Pennsylvania Military College, and doctor of laws from the 
University of Kentucky. 

He served as an enlisted man and later as a second lieutenant, field artillery, 
in World War I, and since that time has held a commission in the USAR or the 
National Guard of the United States. 


Hugh Meglone Milton II was born in Lexington, Ky., on March 23, 1897, the 
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His civilian pursuits have been entirely in the field of education, and he has 
served successively as a teacher in mechanical engineering, dean of engineering, 
and as college president. 

Mr. Milton was recalled to active duty in 1941 as a lieutenant colonel, Chemical 
Warfare Service, later becoming G—4 and chief of staff of the XIV Corps, South 
west Pacific area. He was promoted to the grade of brigadier general in June 
1945. He participated in tive campaigns against the Japanese, including the 
capture and occupation of Manila. He was awarded the Silver Star for valor 
in 1945 for action in the Philippine Islands. 

Returning to civil life in 1946, he remained in his chosen profession until 
recalled to active military service in 1951, where he was ordered to the Depart 
ment of the Army in Washington as executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs 
While in this position, he was promoted to the rank of major general, which 
inilitary rank he held until he reverted to inactive status on November 18, 1953. 
Ou this date President Kisenhower appointed him Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Manpower and Research Forces. 

Mr. Milton is a member of the American Legion, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, 
Military Order of World Wars, Mason (Royal Arch, Shrine, Knight Templar). 
He belongs to the Tau Kappa Epsilon and Mu Phi Pi fraternities. 

In February 1933, Mr. Milton married Josephine Baldwin of Glendale, Calif. 
They have two children, Hugh M. Milton III and John Baldwin Milton. 


CHESTER R. DAvis. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Chester R. Davis was born at. St. Charles, I1l., on February 27, 1896. 

Mr. Davis was graduated from St. Charles High School. He received the 
degree of bachelor of arts from lake Forrest, Ill., College, and the degree of 
bachelor of laws from the University of Illinois College of Law. 

During World War I, Mr. Davis served as an Infantry company commander 
in the American Expeditionary Forces. He has been active in the Army Re- 
serve, Illinois National Guard, and Illinois Reserve Militia for many years. 

After being graduated from the University of Illinois College of Law in 1922, 
Mr. Davis joined the Chicago Title & Trust Co. in the trust department and has 
remained with that company throughout his business life. Prior to becoming 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Management), he was senior vice 
president and director. He is also one of the trustees and president of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Foundation, an organization which gives gifts to «hari- 
table, scientific, and research organizations and for other purposes. 

Mr. Davis is a director of several other companies, including the Chicago 
Gravel Co., Cribben & Sexton Manufacturing Co., Zeigler Coal Co., and Kane 
County Title Co. 

He is a member of a number of charitable and civie organizations, such as 
president, West Suburban Transportation Council; Mayor’s Traffic and Safety 
Committee of Chicago; advisory committee, Department of Public Welfare, IIL; 
vice president and director of the Illinois Society of Mental Health; governor, 
Menninger Foundation (psychiatric), Topeka, Kans.: Trustee, Lake Forrest 
College; former trustee and member of citizens advisory committee, University 
of Illinois; associate, Northwestern University; citizens committee, University 
of Chicago, and trustee of American Bankers Association, Foundation for Edu- 
eation and Economics. 

Mr. Davis was married in 1929 to Bernice Mead Seoville of Hartington, Nebr. 
They have three children: Chester R. Davis, Jr., a 1951 graduate of Princeton 
University now on duty as a lieutenant (j. g.) Naval Reserve, with the National 
Security Agency in Washington, D. C.; Richard S. Davis, 22, a graduate of 
Stanford University, now a second lieutenant in the Air Force; and Jean K. 
Davis, 20, a junior at Leland Stanford University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis make their home at Wayne (St. Charles Township) IIL. 

Mr. Davis was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Man- 
agement) on March 10, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Brucker. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct privi- 
lege to appear before this committee today to discuss the budget re 
quest of the United States Army. Ever since my service with the 
Army in World War I, and particularly during the 6 months that 
I have now served as Secretary of the Army, I have become increas 
ingly appreciative of its importance as an essential element of our 
defense structure. 

In discussing the Army’s budget request for fiscal year 1957, T would 
like to first outline br iefly the principal tasks or missions of the Army 
and follow that with a statement of the funds that we are requesting 
under the various appropriations. General Taylor will outline for 
you in more detail the military and operational aspects, and at a sub- 
sequent hearing General Lawton will present the Army’s specific 
appropriation and program requests. 

The Army’s portion of the defense budget calls for new obliga- 
tional authority amounting to $7.7 billion, panties is being requested 
at this time. This is exclusive ofeut request for military construction 
which will be submitted separately. This new obligations il authority, 
together with carry over funds from prior years, will provide a direct 
obligational level of $9.4 billion. This is approximately the amount 
provided for fiscal year 1956. We expect to generate net expenditures 
of approximately $8.6 billion in fiscal year 1957—about the same level 
as this year. 

MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


The funds which we are requesting are vital for the Army to carry 
out its program as developed on the basis of missions assigned to it in 
support of our national security policy. Stated briefly, ‘this encom- 
passes the Army contribution to the defense of the United States, its 
possessions, and other areas of vital interest, by maintaining. such a 
degree of preparedness and evident power as to deter any aggressor 
from beginning a war, or, should war occur, to defeat him. The 
overall program for fiscal year 1957 has been developed in consonance 
with the national policy that continues the concept of maintaining a 
strong military posture that can be supported over an indefinite period 
of time with no fixed time of maximum danger. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the Army provides forces for the con- 
tinental defense of the United States, the security of Alaska, and the 
Caribbean areas, including the Panama Canal Zone. Specifically, the 
Army maintains forces for its contribution to the Western Hemisphere 
Reserve; for the antiaircraft defense of the continental United States: 
for the defense of the continental United States against limited air- 
borne and seaborne attack; and to protect approac hes to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Army maintains forces capable of conducting com- 
bat operations in the event of general war, or actions short of general 
war, and maintains the means (manpower, supplies, and facilities) 
to expand in the event of general war or national emergency. 

To fulfill the Army’s contribution to allied collective security in 
Europe, Army forces are stationed in operational proximity to the 
forces of “Iron Curtain” nations. These Army forces are provided 
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with the latest supporting weapons including some which are capable 
of delivering atomic fire under all conditions of terrain and weather. 
They are at a high state of operational readiness. 

In the Far East, the Army provides deterrent forces in Korea which 
are stationed within 2 miles of combat veteran troops of hostile forces. 
In addition, the Army assists the Japanese in maintaining the security 
of their home islands, provides antiaircraft defense for our vital 
Okinawan base, and provides extensive logistic support for other 
United States and United Nations forces in the Far East. 

In the Pacific (Hawaii), the Army maintains forces in strategic 
reserve which may be utilized in the event of either general or local 
war. 

The Army’s responsibility in the air defense of the continental 
United States is met by providing antiaircraft artillery units, both 
guided missile and gun, for the defense of vital areas 

In addition to the combat and support forces located in various 
parts of the world, the Army provides and maintains military assist- 
ance advisory groups and military missions as firsthand reminders of 
military power and potential that the Communists understand. The 
Army contributes also to directed joint activities in selected countries 
in order to provide technological knowledge and assistance to the over- 
all military effort of the nations of the free world. 


ARMY PRIMARY PROGRAM SYSTEM 


In order to provide a systematic basis for planning, execution, and 
review, nontactical Army activities are organized under what we call 
the Army primary program system. Under this armywide program 
system all of the vast array of our activities are arranged into methodi- 
cal and related groupings—the major groupings being called primary 
programs. Examples are: The troop program, the manpower pro- 
gram, the training program, the materiel program, and the supply 
distribution and maintenance program. These, of course, are not all, 
but they are examples. 

Within this structure, the system provides for annual and quarterly 
planning for projecting specific objectives and workloads to be per- 
formed at each level of management responsibility. After approval of 
the programs by the Secretary of the Army, they are broken down into 
appropriate detail and disseminated to the operating agencies within 
the Army. These programs are then costed in order to develop appro- 
priation and expenditure estimates. Programing under this system 
represents a fundamental tool of Army management which is now 
well established and operating smoothly. 

In making my remarks with respect to the Army’s budget, I will have 
occasion to refer to these primary programs. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


To carry out its programs the Army will have a military strength 
in fiscal year 1957 of 1, "03 1.500 (including cadets). It will be or gan- 
ized in accordance with our troop program into 19 divisions, 10 regi- 
mental combat teams, 144 antiaircraft battalions, and other combat 
and support units. Our goal throughout the budget year will be to 
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maintain a reasonably even and stable strength level in order to avoid 
the peaks and valleys that have plagued us in the past. 


MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Funds in the amount of $3.6 billion are being requested in this 
budget for pay, subsistence, clothing allowances, and travel of our 
military personnel. I mention these four categories as a reminder 
that if our costs in these areas increase we cannot expect to maintain 
the same force without commensurate future increases in funds. The 
administration and management of these military personnel are cov- 
ered by our manpower program. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Alongside the active Army stand the Reserve forces, made up of 
the National Guard and Army Reserve. These forces, upon which the 
Army depends to a great extent for its combat capabilities, will con- 
tinue to be organized, trained, equipped, and maintained at the highest 
possible state of operational readiness with particular emphasis on im- 
proving their capability for rapid mobilization and deployment. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957, the Army Reserve forces will be operating under 
the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The flow of per- 
sonnel into the Reserve forces under this law is voluntary at the pres- 
ent time, inasmuch as personnel with a mandatory obligation to serve 
in the Ready Reserve will not begin to enter the program until July 
1, 1957. <A critical problem facing the Army in this area right now 
is the need to build up the number of trained individuals in units to 
meet our long-range objectives. An integral part of this problem is 
the provision of adequate training facilities, such as armories, to assist 
in eee seen readiness. 

I do not know a better place, Mr. Chairman, to give you the last 
minute figures with regard to your Reserve Forces Ac ct of 1955, so that 
you may have this at the very outset for your information in con- 
nection with anything you may inquire about. 

The total input to date of the proeram under the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955—this is as of the close of business January 27, as recent 
as we could get it from the armies in the field—is 11,971. That is total 
input. 

Of that, the 6-year enlistments with 2 years’ active duty are 3,368. 
That is the 6-year enlistment with 2 years’ active duty. 

The 8-vear enlistments with 6 months’ active duty training are 
8.184. Of the 8-year enlistments with 6 months’ training there are 
deferred 6.088. In other words, that number of young men are de- 
ferred until their 20th birthdays or until they graduate from high 
school, whichever is earlier. 

Mr. Forp. Would you repeat that figure again ? 

Secretary Brucker. 6,088. 

Mr. Wtecteswortn. Is that included in the total of 8,184, or in 
addition ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is included in the number 8,184. 

Of the 8.184, for the 8-year enlistments there were 2,096 for imme- 
diate training. That total makes 8,184, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. They are on active duty? 
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Secretary Brucker. On active duty being trained right now or 
awaiting assignment to training installations. 

Mr. Minter. That is the 6-months’? training ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the 6-months’ training. The other is 
the 6-months’ training deferred, 6,088, so that the total of those two 
makes 8,184. You will notice it is overbalanced in the direction of 
deferral because we are in the middle of the school year. 

The last of the program, the 1-year USAR unit enlistments, which 
is a volunteer matter likewise, is 419. 

The total, of course, makes up the total of 11,971, which is the figure 
I gave you at the start. 

Now comes the important part of it: The input for the last week, 
namely from the 20th to the 27th, midnight to midnight, is 1,180, 
which is by far the largest week we have had so far. W hether it is 
accounted for by reason of the midyear term or what it is we do not 
know, but we do know that the total is so much larger that the trend 
is distinctly up. At this same rate you can compute roughly just what 
it would be if we were at the end of school in June. That is why 
we have been saying it is too early to tell. Until the returns are all 
in from all the ‘nilitary districts we will not know how far this is 
going to go. 

Mr. Miturr. Mr. Secretary, do these figures include all new ma- 
terial, or are some of them former veterans who have enlisted ? 

Secretary Brucker. The only quoted figure that includes the for- 
mer veteran who has enlisted is the figure “419.” That is the only 
one that includes former veterans. 

Mr. Mituer. All the rest is new blood ? 

Secretary Brucker. New blood, that is right, sin 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Brucker. That is why I say we have got to wait. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


In considering combat readiness we must not overlook the material 
contribution being made to the defense of the Continental United 
States by the National Guard. By June 1957, it is planned to more 
than treble the National Guard’s present contribution in the manning 
of antiaircraft gun batteries. As this plan is completed battalions of 
the active Army will be transferred from gun battery sites to Nike 
missile sites. 

Now I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE FORCES 


Secretary Brucker. With particular reference to the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, the Army has taken positive and aggressive action 
down to the lowest echelon of command to insure that its benefits will 
be realized. While it is too early to judge ultimate results, we should 
have a more conclusive indication of the reception of this program 
by June 1956 when high-school graduates will have made their de- 
cision on military service. 

May I interpolate also, Mr. Chairman, that the Army is putting 
on an intensive program of publicity and public relations, right down 
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to the very local level. We have not only brochures and TV and 

radio programs, but we have speakers before parent-teacher organiza- 
ens and high schools. We are beginning now to reap a little harvest 
trom it, 

I can say, in addition to that, we are benefiting from the harvest 
of the letters going back home from some of the trainees you asked 
about, who, in their letters back home, are praising their training. 
We are getting a great many new boys, when they come in, who say 
they have heard from Bill and Bob who are in the service and who 
like this training, and that is what makes them come along, after all 
the rest of the efforts. 

But we are putting on a publicity effort. I think it is safe to say, 
without the use of superlatives, that it is one of the best efforts in the 
military, and certainly one of the best [ know about to back this up, 
because we are determined to give it the best and fairest and most 
honest trial that any act ever had. 

For the Armed Reserve Forces, including the National Guard, we 
are reprograming $574 million for fiscal year 1957, exclusive of sup 
porting funds contained in the maintenance and operations and certain 
other appropriations. Of the amount programed $45 million is for 
the construction of armories and other facilities. 

For the Army Reserve personnel in these forces we are requesting 
$223 million. This represents a sizable increase over fiscal year 1956 
in the anticipation that the number of trainees under this program 
will show a positive increase as a result of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. The critical problem facing the Army's Reserve forces right 
now is the need to build wp the number of trained individuals in units 
from approximately 520,000 to 1,250,000 by 1960. In fiseal year 1957 
it is expected that the number of reservists on pay status will increase 
to 84,600 officers and 214,000 enlisted men. An average of 256,600 
reservists are expected to p ticipate in armory and summer fiel« I train 
ing during fiscal vear 1957 ineluding those who, though not assigned to 
reserve units, will participate in the school program. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


For the National Guard element of these forces, we are requesting 
$306 million, a small increase over the amount presently available for 
fiscal year 1956. This reflects a programed year-end strength of 
408,100 National Guard men. 

May I say by interpolation that we do not believe that is an unrea- 
sonable number to expect. The trend is in that direction, and it will 
probably be raised. 

In terms of organizational structure, the National Guard will con 
sist of 27 divisions (21 infantry and 6 armored), and appropriate 
combat supporting sae 

Throughout the Active Forces, our efforts toward more effective 
utilization of milit: ary manpower continue to show results. During 
the past few years the Army has conducted an extensive manpower 
control project with the goal of increasing its ratio of combat forces. 
Our forces whose mission is to engage in combat, and their integral 
supporting elements—here I would like, if I can, to put all the em- 
phasis on what I say—increased from 59 percent of our total force 
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in fiscal year 1953 to 68 percent in fiscal year 1955. By the end of 
liscal year 1956 the Army ratio will be slightly over 70 percent. 

I say this because I think it is in all fairness to the Chief of Staff, 
General Taylor, and Assistant Secretary of the Army, Hugh Milton, 
that I should give public recognition of their devotion to this pro- 
gram, because they are doing a splendid job and it should be called 
to attention, because this has to do not only with matters relating to 
end strength, but to interim strength, increased strength, and perma- 
nent strength; and I think their program on this is paying dividends 
and they should get the credit that is their due. 

We plan to continue our search for w ays and means to increase 
further the proportion of soldiers assigned to combat units. 

I do not mean in the least to underestimate the cooperation that 
the Congress is giving. It is beginning to pay off, gentlemen, in 
the benefits given to keep the men in the service, and the inducements 


are beginning to appeal. It means it was really worthwhile for the 
Congress to have given us that help. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


To consider the combat effectiveness of the Army solely in terms 
of ratios of combat to support forces is to tell only half the story. 
The civilian employees of the Department, also included under our 
manpower program, comprise a very large and important segment of 
our total manpower and must be considered along with our “military 
strength. The Army will enter fiscal year 1957 with approximately 
436,000 civilian employees, in both military and civil functions, and 
will conclude the year with approximately 432,000. Excluding civil 
functions, this will provide an end strength of 405,000 for military 
functions. This represents a decrease of "31,000 from the number of 
employees on July 1, 1955, in the military functions category. 

During the past 2 years we have been able to free military people 
from rear echelon type duties by filling their positions with civilian 
employees. This replacement process “promotes greater overall efti- 
ciency since the greater permanency of civilian help permits the 
reassignment of a proportionately larger number of military. As of 
July 1, 1955, a substantial number of military personnel and civilian 
employees were engaged, in whole or in part, in supporting other gov- 
ernmental agencies and in joint efforts with the other services. This 
represents a “solid evidence of the Army’s contribution to unification 
at work. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


Under our training program the Army endeavors to utilize its mili- 
tary manpower effectively in the discharge of its missions. The Army 
must at all times remain organized, equipped, and trained for carrying 
on its day-to-day activities and to meet promptly conditions of either a 
peripheral or general war involving the use of atomic or nonatomic 
Weapons, or both. We must continue to be prepared for full or par- 
tial mobilization. The increased tempo in the development of 
weapons and tactical organizations to employ them demands, more 
than ever before, that the Army’s training program remain well bal- 
anced, flexible, and geared to technological advances, new weapons 
and new and revised doctrinal or organizational concepts. 





The Army training program for fiscal year 1957 is designed with 
five broad objectives in mind: 

First: Maintain the combat readiness of operational Army forces; 

Second: Train individual and unit replacements necessary for the 
maintenance of the strength and quality of these forces; 

Third: Assist and supervise the training of the Reserve forces to 
assure the maximum practicable state of readiness ; 

Fourth: Maintain and operate a training base which will be capable 
of rapid expansion in the event of partial or general mobilization, 
and 

Fifth: Through the conduct of field exercises and troop tests, eval- 
uate new equipment, changes in tactical doctrine and revised organi- 
zational concepts for integration into the Army program at the earli- 
est possible time. 

These objectives will be attained through our integrated program 
of replacement training, school training, and field exercise training. 
For these training activities we have included in our budget request, 
under the appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army,” a total 
of $114 million (exclusive of installation support), which will pro- 
vide generally the same level of training operation as is being con- 
ducted in fiscal year 1956. 


MATERIEL PROGRAM 


Our materiel program for fiscal year 1957, considered in its broad 
sense, is geared to the national policy which is based on the assumption 
that international tension will prevail for some years. Our objec- 
tive is to attain the maximum materiel readiness which can be achieved. 
Rapid technological advances in the field of military equipment, the 
ever present possibility of nuclear warfare, and the current status of 
the Army’s inventory require continuation of the policy of emphasiz- 
ing the introduction of new weapons and equipment, such as atomic 
weapons, guided missiles, and appropriate Army aircraft into the 
Army’s supply system at the earliest possible time. This policy will 
further improve the overall readiness of the Army for war in an 
atomic era, while retaining the capability of fighting a war with the 
more conventional type weapons. Accordingly, “the Army’ s fiscal year 
1957 materiel program emphasizes the development and production 
of new types of materiel rather than the more conventional. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Our procurement program for fiseal year 1957, covered by the 
procurement and production appropriation, does not call for any new 
obligational authority, since funds previously provided are sufficient 
to carry on our activities during that year. Our program calls for 
obligating almost $1.4 billion, of which over half will be devoted 
to the purchase of new type weapons, particularly guided missiles. 
This includes substantial amounts for experimental and testing models 
to perfect the product of our research before going into production. 
In addition, we will obligate another $500 million, on a reimbursable 
basis, for the Navy, Air Force, and military assistance for our allies, 

making a total fiscal year 1957 obligational program of just under 
$1.9 billion. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Construction of new production facilities and expansion of present 
facilities provided for by the funds under this appropr iation will be 
at a somewhat lower level than in fiscal year 1956. The $125 million 
programed for our industrial mobilization program will be expended 
primarily on those facilities required for the manufacture of new or 
highly critical items. Production facilities and tools for the manu- 
facture of much of the conventional type materiel will be placed on 
a standby basis upon the termination or completion of present pro- 
duction contracts. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In order to cevelop both conventional and atomic weapon strength 
to meet the varied threats that are presented by the Communist con- 
spiracy, the Army is taking full advantage of modern technology 
through its research and development Lope os am. The Army's research 
and de ‘velopment funds for fiscal year 1957 will enable us to continue 
the same high level of effort in this cual mt work, Our program 
for fiscal year 1957, totaling $380 million for the Army and $30 mil- 
lion for Department of Defense projects, emphasizes the development 
of weapons of greatly increased firepower and flexibility to sure the 
effective modern Army we must have in the atomic age. The tre- 
mendous cost of our materiel requires that we use our funds to make 
bold advances in combat capability. 

The Army is very proud of its role in guided missile, ballistic mis- 
sile, and rocket developments. In the missile field we are fortunate 
in having a splendid wealth of know-how. I consider this another 
manifestation of the forward-thinking attitude existing within the 
Army. The Army has a requirement to use a wide var iet y of ballistic 
and guided missiles and rockets, in order to carry out its primary 
mission of destroying enemy ground forces wherever and whenever 
they appear, and also to carry out its antiaircraft role. These missiles 
in the final analysis are simply artillery projectiles having extended 
range ¢ apabilities. You are familiar with such Army weapons as 
Nike, Corporal, Honest John, and the 280-millimeter gun which are in 
the hands of our troops. We anticipate even ereater efficiency and 
effectiveness with our new weapons such as Redstone. 

In recognition of the importance of research and development, I 
recently established within my office a Director of Research and De- 
velopment. This Director, on a level with the Assistant Secretaries, 
is helping me put greater emphasis on our research and development 
efforts, and is concentrating upon insuring maximum technological 
advancement. General Taylor has made a corresponding change i in 
the organization of the Army Staff. In short, you may be assured 
that the Army, in partnership with the country’s s outstanding profes- 
sional scientists, will continue to obtain from science the maximum 
military advantage that can be secured within the research resources 
available. 

May I interpolate just this: That this past Thursday and Friday 
the Army Scientific Advisory Panel met at Fort Bragg. After cer- 
tain practical demonstrations and maneuvers by the Army there was 
a 2-day session of the Army sc ientists, and at that time the chairman, 
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Dr. Killian, who had to retire because of appointme nt by the President 
as one of the members of the Investigating Committee of CLA, retired 
as chairman but continued as a member of the committee; and Dr. 
Frederick Hovde, president of Purdue University, has been appointed 
and accepted as the new chairman of that Scientific Advisory Panel 
for the Army. 

The man who is director of research and development, whose name 

did not mention, is Mr. William H. Martin; and General Taylor 
placed in charge as his opposite number General Gavin. 

So I leave “Research and development” to go to another item. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


To carry on the multitudinous day-to-day activities of the Army, 
funds are provided under the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation for which we are requesting $3.2 billion, a very slight increase 
over fiscal year 1956. For management purposes these activities are 
organized under a number of different primary programs. For ex- 
ample, I have already mentioned the training program. Also included 
are the evaluation program covering the Army’s intelligence activities; 
the command and management program covering the administration 
and management of the Army; the supply distribution and mainte- 
nance program; the services program, and parts of others. 

A large segment of this appropriation covers the provision of sur- 
plies and equipment, and the operation of our depots and maintenance 
facilities. For this purpose, we are requesting $1.3 billion. It is in 
this area that we find the major impact of our consumer funding con- 
cept and the operation of the Army stock fund. The former is based 
on the principle that using inst: allations and units will, to the maxi- 
mum practicable degree, have control over use of the funds available 
to them and will have author ity to purchase locally or from the Army 
stock fund. This fund represents a capital fund in the hands of our 
distribution system for replacing sales to these users. 

Fiscal year 1957 should see these two concepts well on the way to 
full operation. Since adoption in the Army a total of $1.3 billion 
has been returned to the Treasury. An additional $550 million is 
estimated—and I underscore the word “estimated” because we are not 
sure, we are merely estimating—for fiscal year 1957. This is primarily 
due to the continuing availabii'ty of stocks in long supply which do 
not have to be replaced when sold, coupled with reductions in the 
number and quantity of items required to be carried in the supply 
system. The Army is simplifying its supply problems and saving 
money for more critical needs through a reduction in the number of 
items from about 1,500,000 items to approximately 950,000, primarily 
as a result of standardization and cataloging. Our goal is a still fur- 
ther reduction of the items remaining. 

The second largest segment of this ¢ appropriation covers installat ion 
support services, "for which we are requesting an aggregate of $64 
million. The major part of these funds is devoted to the no: se 
logistical support activities of Army installations throughout the 
world, such as the maintenance, repair, and modernization of real 
property, utilities, local communications, and transportation. Here 
costs are tied to worldwide deployment, the number and size of sta- 
tions, levels of activity, and standards of maintenance. 
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That our standard of living is not overly attractive, I might cite, 
for example, that about 75 percent of our barracks and kindred struc- 
tures now in use here in the United States are of World War IT con- 
struction, built hastily with whatever quality of mi aterials were avail- 
able at that time. We are now engaged in a 3-year modernization 
program to make accommodations in use more livable. 

In the other budget categories under this appropriation, such as the 
“Evaluation system,” “Joint projects,” “Procurement operations” and 
“Medical care”—severally representing smaller amounts but of equal 
importance to the Army—we are endeavor ing to maintain high 
standards. 


PROGRAM TO REPLACE TEMPORARY SUBSTANDARD BUILDINGS 


While our present budget presentation does not include funds for 
the “Military construction, Army” appropriation, I would like to 
point out that 3 years ago the Army embarked on a 20-year program 
to replace temporary substandard buildings with permanent construc- 
tion at permanent installations. Since that time, high priority re- 
quirements have developed for construction essential to the defense 
of major cities and industrial areas, and to the support of the Army’s 
missions overseas. ‘These essential requirements developed as a re- 
sult of accelerated technological advances and the changing world 
situation. In consequence, we have rescheduled this program over a 
longer period of time. 


TROOP AND FAMILY THLOUSING 


In this connection, I would like also to point out that the Army has 
been unable to provide an adequate quantity of troop and family 
housing of acceptable quality. This, we feel, has a deterring effect 
upon our efforts to induce the Nation’s finest young people to select the 
Army as a lifetime career. Unfortunately, a large number of our 
troops and their dependents worldwide are living in substandard ac- 
commodations on posts or in nearby communities where rentals of 
adequate quarters are expensive. Under the Capehart Act (Public 
Law 345, 84th Cong.) which provides for housing on and near mili- 
tary reservations, the Army is pushing aggressively to improve its 
housing situation. Specifically, the Army “has gained approval from 
the Dep: tment of Defense for the construction of slightly over 10,700 
housing units. Of that number 9,800 are under design and 211 are 
awaiting contract award. These figures are as of February 3, 1956. 


TURNOVER RATE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Another problem facing the Army, as well as the other services, 
is the relatively high turnover of military personnel. While I feel 
that the Army has made excellent progress in this regard, its turnover 

rate is still far too high. We estimate a loss of over 400,000 enlisted 
men during fiscal year 1957, which will have to be made up by bring- 
ing app sroximately 1 50,000 inductees into the service. The differ- 
ence—about Seno aall be met by voluntary enlistments and re- 
enlistments. These figures indicate that the Army is making a good 
showing in its voluntary enlistment and reenlistment program and 
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we hope to show continuing progress in this area. The need to recruit 
and keep good men in the services has become increasingly acute wit! 
technological advances in warfare which have created the require. 
ments for more and more highly trained, long lead-time speciaiists. 
Our housing accommodations ‘and other livi ing facilities have an essen 
tial bearing on reducing this turnover rate. I can assure you that we 
in the Army will continue to devote our best efforts to keeping good 
men in the Army. 
FINANCIAL MANGEMENT 


Our financial management program is well on the way toward com 
pletion and full operation. I refer to such things as improved budget 
ing procedures, integrated accounting, decentralized authority in the 
use of funds by local commanders, utilization of working capital 
funds in our producing arsenals and distribution centers, and financial 
inventory controls. These systems have helped to stabilize the flow of 
goods and services from producers and suppliers to our using installa 
tions and units. They have materially aided in the reduction and con 
trol of inventories, both in storage depots and at individual installa- 
tions. In short, we believe we are getting more for our dollars and 
our dollars are more effective. 

It has been most gratifying to me as Secretary of the Army to 
observe the intense interest of the Members of Congress in our military 
forces as evidenced by your field inspection trips. I feel confident 
that your first-hand inspections have convinced you that the Army has 
accepted the challenge of our changing times and is h: ard at work it 
modernizing its weapons and equipment. The Army is training ite 
men for the requirement of the new day. 

The budget which we are submitting, to carry out the missions and 
tasks assigned to the Army, has been “developed as a result of many 
discussions between the Army Chief of Staff and his associates and 
members of the Army and Defense Secretariat. Approval of the 
amount requested will enable the Army to provide an adequate measure 
of security for the United States and contribute materially to the deter 
rence of aggression. While there are still many problems for us to 
solve, I am 1 confident of the Army’s ability to cope with any military 
pr oblem of the atomic age. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Manon. I have asked General Moore to place in the record : 
brief biographical sketch of our top people here at the point where 
the hearing begins, and after this testimony. 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(The biographical sketches appear on p. 414). 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Generally, what is your background, Mr. Finucane, as 
Under Secretary ? 

Mr. Finucane. I was educated in the East. After I completed my 
education at Yale University I went to work at the wholesale hardware 
business of my father, which was subsequently sold. For 25 years | 
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have been managing and operating a building management company, 
which sells insurance, mortgages, and does general finance work of 
that kind. I owned the Davenport Hotel in Spokane for 7 years, which 
I sold in 1953 before coming down here. 

I spent 5 years on active duty as an officer in the United States Navy 
during the war. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you call home now ? 

Mr. Finucane. I live in Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Manton. What are your principal duties as Under Secretary ? 

Mr. Frxvcane. As Under Secretary of the Army I am the chief 
civilian assistant to the Secretary. Whenever he is out of the city 
I am the Acting Secretary of the Army. 

Under the reorganization that was made last year the Under 
Secretary of the Army was taken out of the logistics area and made 
a chief assistant in all matters for the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Have you kept in close touch with the Army through 
the years? 

Mr. Frxvcane. Prior to the time I came in as an official of the 
Army I had been in the Navy. I had not had close touch with the 
Army. But I have been here now for 18 months and have devoted 
full time to it, and most of the time here in Washington rather than in 
the field, where the other Secretaries do more moving around than 
I do, Mr. Chairman. 


CHESTER R. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, you are the Assistant Secretary of the 


Army for Financial Management ? 

Mr. Crester R. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is your background? 

Mr. Cresrer R. Davis. I served in the Army—— 

Mr. Mitre. Might I interrupt just a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Marion. Yes. 

Mr. Miurer. Part of his background is having served in the finest 
regiment World War I pr oduced. 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. Ted Miller and I were company commanders 
in the same regiment in World War I, the 320th Infantry. the 80th 
Division. I have enjoyed renewing my acquaintance with him down 
here. 

I graduated from the University of Illinois, the College of Law. 
I remained active in the Reserve Cor ps and National Guard in the 
State of Illinois. I have been active in the American Legion, and 
have been chairman of the rehabilitation committee, both national 
and State of Illinois, for some time. 

I am admitted to the bar in the State of Hlinois. 

I am senior vice president of the Chicago Title & Trust Co., a 
financial institution in Chicago engaged in administering trusts and 
guaranteeing title to real estate. 

I have had extensive experience in the matter of reorganization of 
corporations and the mangement thereof. I came down here a year 
ago and am acting as Asssitant Secretar y for Financial Management. 
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Mr. Manion. Do you enjoy working in the field of financial man- 
agement? Do you think your bae ‘kground is such that that is your 
field ¢ 

Mr. Cuestrer R. Davis. I hope so. I hope my contributions have 
been helpful to the Army. I have spent 30 years in that field; real 
estate, law, and financial management. 


ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TITLE ARMY (FINANCTAL 
MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a deputy here? Is Mr. King your 
deputy / 

Mr. Cuesrer R. Davis. Mr. King is my deputy. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. King, you have been here quite a bit. What is 
your general background / 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I graduated from Yale University in 
1937 and worked as an accountant for the Travelers Insurance Co. 
just prior to World War IL. I served in World War II for 5 years. 

Mr. Marion. In what service ? 

Mr. Kine. In the Army, sir, as an officer. 

Following that I worked for 1 year for the International Telephone 
& Telegri aph Corp. abroad in financial activities. 

In 1946 I returned to the Army as technical adviser to the Chief 
of the then Service of Supply and Procurement Office of the Army, 
commonly known as G4. I served there until 1950, at which time |] 
was brought up to the Secretary’s Office and worked for the then 
Under Secretary Karl Bendetsen, whom you will remember, sir. | 
have served in the financial management area since that time. 


HUGIL M. MILTON Il, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MANPOWER 
AND RESERVE FORCES ) 


Mr. Manion. Secretary Milton, generally, what is your background / 
You work in manpower and reserves. What bac kground equips you 
for that ? 

Mr. Mirron. Mr. Congressman, in civilian life, education has been 
my field. I was a heutenant of field artillery in World War I. I 
retained my Reserve commission between wars. I was called in in 
World War Il. I served in the South Pacific. I was given a star at 
Manila. 

After the war I returned to my civihan profession. Then I was re- 
called as Chief of the Army Reserve and ROTC at the outbreak of 
heatifieiens in Korea. I was occupying that position when I was in- 
vited to take my present position. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you held this position / 

Mr. Minron. Since November of 1953, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHurer or Starr, Untrrep Stares Army 


General Taylor, will you proceed, please? I would like to say this, 
before you start: I have heard many things about you through the 
years, General Taylor, and they have all been very good. We are 
glad to have you here. 


me 
‘ 
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General Tayror. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very happy to appear for the 
first time before the committee. TI have prepared for the committee 
a nonclassified portion of my presentation. What I am going to give 
you will be this presentation intermingled with classified material, 
and I would suggest for recordkeeping that everything I say be off 
the record, since the nonclassified is available for the record. 

I appreciate very much the privilege and opportunity of appearing 
before this distinguished committee today. My comments will over- 
lap somewhat with those which Secretary Brucker has made. Such 
an overlap is not undesirable and indeed suggests the very close inter- 
locking of our daily interests and activities. 

The budget requests which the Secretary has just outlined for you 
represent the cost of the Army’s program for fiscal year 1957, I 
should like to discuss in some detail the world military situation and 
its influence on the development of this program. 

At the outset I would say a few words about the attitude of the 
Army toward its role in national defense. It regards itself as an 
indispensable member of the Army-Navy-Air Force team which, 
through a harmonious combination of mutually supporting capabili- 
ties of all services, must develop the military strength necessary to 
deter war or to be victorious in war if the deterrent fails. 


DETERRENT STRENGTH 


I would emphasize the importance which the Army attaches to 
the deterrent feature of its roles and missions. As time goes on and 
atomic weapons increase in power and destructiveness it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that unrestricted nuclear war will be a total 
disaster for all participants. Consequently, every effort must be made 
to develop that visible strength in being which will convince any 
potential enemy that an aggression directed at the free world will 
fail. This strength must be real and tangible—a facade of blueprints 
will not do. 

Moreover, this strength must be tridimensional’ on the ground, 
in the air, and on the sea. There can be no chinks in the armor of 
deterrence. Our overall security against war requires that this armor 
be continuous and complete. 

Before discussing the present ability of the Army to contribute to 
our national deterrent strength, we should first consider the Com- 
munist ground forces to which our Army, with those of our allies, 
is the counterbalance. For this purpose I should like to compare the 
strengths of the free world with those of the Soviet Army, of Com- 
munist China, and of the so-called satellites. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tayror. In presenting this comparison, I would not. sug- 
gest that the ratio of the number of enemy divisions to those of our 
side is a true indication of relative strength. There are too many 
qualitative differences among these forces to validate so simple a 
method of comparison. I saw too much of the Communist Chinese 


*The term “tridimensional” is intended to describe the variety of military capabilities 
required to deal with the extension of modern war on the surface and above and below 
the surface of the earth. 
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in North Korea to be overly impressed by their numbers. It is a sug 
gestive fact that by the time of the armistice in Korea 22? United 
States-United Nations- Korean divisions had es en to 2 standstill 76 
Communist divisions. This experience is indicative of the fact that 
United States divisions and those organized on the none States 
pattern have a much greater combat effectiveness. How much quality 
offsets a simple head count I cannot say; but certainly the factor is a 
very important one. Quality results from such things as leader ship, 
training, weapons, logistics, and—perhaps most important of all 
the fighting heart. TI believe that freemen can be depended upon to 
maintain a super iority in these qualitive assets. 

My comments on this subject may appear a debunking of the enemy’s 
eround strength to the disadvantage of my presentation of the Army’s 
needs to the committee. To be perfectly clear, I would say that the 
enemy has formidable land forces which are a most serious threat, but 
I believe that the United States and its allies have the capability, if they 
have the will, of producing ground forces able to counter the enemy 
ni isions. There is no reason to say that we are hopelessly outnum- 

bered and that our defense on the ground must be obtained indirectly 
from atomic superiority in the air. IT am convinced that our Army, 
equipped with the weapons which we are now developing and sup- 
ported by well-trained allies, can maintain deterrent strength on the 
eround sufficient to hold the Communist armies in check. It is essen- 
tial to have such an Army if we are to have the required tridimensional 
deterrence of which I spoke. 


NEED FOR A VERSATILE ARMY 


I would now like to discuss the need for versatility in the Army as it 
prepares itself for all types of future war. Tam aware of the fact that 
many students of the world military situation regard only one type 
of war—the general nuclear onslaught -as being sufficiently impor- 
tant to cause much concern. Ido not adhere to that view. I believe 
that as parity is approximated in numbers and types of atomic 
weapons between the East and West, every effort will be made on both 
sides to avoid the general atomic war. But, at the same time, I can- 
not believe that the Communist bloc will give up aggression as an in- 
strument of policy. It appears probable that by pressure on the soft 
spots about the Soviet periphery through subversion, guerrilla action 
and coups d’etat ; by small-scale wars: and the ever-present threat of 
their large armies, the Communists will continue to seek an extension 
of their boundaries at the expense of the West. Failure to respond 
quickly and effectively to these types of warfare will permit the piece- 
meal loss of important areas belonging to friends and allies. Such 
failure would create situations which might expand into the general 
war that all parties seek to avoid. Let us consider some of the trouble 
spots in the world today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. As one considers this list of potential trouble 
spots, one is bound to reflect on the varied requirements for effective 
inilitary action in these areas. Facts of geography, climate, ethnology, 


212 Republic of Korea, 8 United States, 1 Commonwealth, 1 miscellaneous (total strength, 
932,500). 
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and politics would make every case a special problem. They have 
at least one characteristic in common—any military action therein 
will be essentially a land operation with a very limited role, if any, 
for heavy weapons of great destructiveness. To deal with explosiv e 
situations in most of these areas, the first requirement is for reliable 
indigenous ground forces. We should be prepared to reinforce these 
forces with our own, if and when United States policy calls for active 
participation. 

It is the Army’s view that the United States must be capable of 
deterring general atomic war, and at the same time be capable of 
deterring a small war, or of suppressing it quickly if it breaks out 
in areas such as I have indicated. After allocating the national 
resources necessary for deterring general and local war and of winning 
iocal war, we should proceed to satisfy the residual requirements for 
lighting a general war. 


ARMY ROLES AND MISSIONS 


In consonance with the foregoing views on the likely nature of 
future conflicts, the Army has deduced the roles and missions for 
which it feels responsible as a member of the national security team. 

First, the Army must act as a deterrent to general and local war 
by maintaining strong combat ready forces overseas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tayrnor. Second, the Army must maintain behind these 
overseas forces ready mobile emergency task forces prepared, in the 

case of general war, to reinforce our deployments overseas; and in 
the case of local aggression elsewhere, to move rapidly to the threat- 
ened area. 

Third, the Army must provide antiaircraft units for the air defense 
of the United States and our field forces. The growing strength and 
effectiveness of our Nike units will cause an aggressor to count his 
probable losses before launching his planes in an atomic attack against 
ihe United States. This defensive c: ipability should continue to grow. 

(Diseusssion off the record. ) 

General Tayxtor. Finally, the Army should contribute to deterrence 
by continuing to assist in ‘developing the ground forces of our allies 
about the world. Situated along the Iron-Bamboo Curtain they 
should be able, at a minimum, to insure the internal security of coun- 
tries living under the guns of communism, and, as a maximum, to 
create strel ngth on the ground to deter or delay a possible enemy attack. 

The Army needs to be properly organized, equipped, and trained to 
perform the foregoing deterrent roles so that in conjunction with our 
sister services we will prevent general or local war. If these deterrent 
efforts fail, the Army must be prepared to perform its part in winning 
any war—great or small. For this contingency the Army must be 
backed by a Reserve structure capable of expanding into a complete 
mobilization of our warmaking resources. 


ARMY CAPABILITIES 


The foregoing represents the Army’s concept of the duties it has 
to perform in deterring or winning war. Now with the indulgence 
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of the committee, I would like to comment upon the Army’s capa- 
bilities to do these various tasks in fiscal year 1957. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


QUALITY OF THE ACTIVE ARMY 


General Taytor. The quality of Army forces in Europe is excellent. 
The United States Army, Europe, is one of the finest peacetime fighting 
forces this country has ever had. In the Far East, there has been a 
progressive cutback and frequent shifting of Army Forces. However, 
the Eighth Army, the United States component of which is now a corps 
of two divisions, remains the alert, combat-ready force it has always 
been. Furthermore, it sets the standard for the vastly larger South 
Korean Army which, alongside the Eighth Army, mans the main battle 
position. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Taytor. Congressional action to improve the attractiveness 
of the military profession has paid great dividends thus far. The 
Regular Army reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1956 to date is three 
times higher than the average rate for fiscal year 1954. The proportion 
of regulars now has reached approximately 61 percent of total enlisted 
strength with a consequent reduction in the number of recruits who 
need to be trained annually. 


ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


The capabilities of the Army are being increased through progress 
in organization and equipment. The present field Army is organized 
and designed for etfective combat operations under conditions of 
either general war or small peripheral conflicts. The greatest change 
has been the advent of an Army delivery system for atomic weapons 
asa part of the field Army’s weapons systems. 

The Army has already developed and has in the hands of troops 
operational missiles—both defensive and offensive—of the general 
types needed in future war. Today, the Corporal guided missile, the 
Honest John rocket, and 280-millimeter heavy artillery with atomic 

capability—all provide for much of the increased firepower of the 
present field army. We are working intensively on the longer-range 
guided missiles, a field in which the Army has had unique success and 
experience. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. The Army is actively engaged in studies, tests, and 
maneuvers to determine the best tactical organizations for future land 
warfare. The recent exercise Sagebrush, involving 110,000 Army 
and 40,000 Air Force personnel, was held largely for this purpose. 
We are of the opinion that the atomic battlefield will be broad and 
deep. Present and future organizations must be prepared to operate 
with wider dispersion. There is a requirement for greater flexibility 
to exploit the effects of our own atomic fire and to defend against that 
of the enemy. The trend is toward relatively small, self-contained 
units, with great firepower and mobility. This mobility must be 
internal, arising from ground and air transport organic to the Army 
and external arising from the air and sea transport provided us . 
our sister services. 





DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS GROUND FORCES 


The Army continues to assist in developing local forces in friendly 
countries. ‘The magnitude of the Army effort in this field is rarely 
appreciated. Even this experienced committee may be surprised to 
know that we are today assisting foreign armies in developing over 
200 divisions situated in 44 countries. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. Many countries are developing increased con- 
fidence in their ability to defend themselves. The presence of our 
United States soldiers on their streets is a reminder of our interest in 
their well-being and our willingness to share in their problems. 


RESERVE FORCES 


I would like to discuss our Reserves Forces. These forces are an 

indispensable part of the Army. We depend on them to: (1) Furnish 
units in the early stages of military a ations: (2) furnish individual 
replacements in the event of war; (3) provide part of the force struc- 
ture for further mobilization. The Army Reserves thus complement 
the Active Army in meeting requirements until such time as in- 
dividuals obtained after M-day can be trained and formed into units 
or utilized as replacements for combat losses. There are two definite 
requirements for the use of these forces: A limited, or local, war and 
« general war. In case of a limited war requiring the immediate use 
of many of our active forces, the Reserves must be placed on active 
duty to reconstitute a strategic reserve. Because of the magnitude of 
a general war, the Active Army must be reinforced rapidly. It is im- 
portant that all our war plans and our force requirements be tightly 
bound to the readiness of our Resere Forces. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. National Guard divisions and Army Reserve com- 
bat and service support units have been designated for early deploy- 
ment. How much difficulty we will have mobilizing and deploying 
additional forces for general war is a matter for speculation. Enemy 
action may delay schedules and alter plans. These possibilities make 
it more essential than ever that the Army be well prepared to conduct 
an all-out war. I have often asked those who would plan only on a 
short, quick nuclear war what they would think of a prize fighter who 
Mm prepar ing for a fight to the finish deliberately trained to fight only 
one round. 

MOBILIZATION CAPABILITY 


In time of general mobilization the Army will depend for its equip- 
ment upon the war reserve in being and its mobilization production 
hase. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY’S CAPABILITIES 


General Tayror. The committee probably wishes to know my opin- 
ion of the adequacy of the Army’s capabilities to discharge its essen- 
tial roles and missions outlined above. My presentation has indicated 
that we have forces earmarked to perform all the principal missions 
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for which the Army is accountable. Whether they are adequate to 
their respective t: asks is large ly a matter of judgment. It is diflicult 
to make a definite determination, particularly in this new age when 
we are counting so heavily on weapons for the use of which there is 
little background of experience. If military considerations alone 
were to predominate, all of the Armed Forces undoubtedly would 
prefer greater resources than those made available to them. How 
ever, I believe that our present capabilities do permit us to perform 
our most important tasks at the moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Tayror. The Army is a flexible, versatile instrument of 
policy at the disposition of the Commander in Chief, the Congress, 
and the American people. It invites the scrutiny of this committee 
to determine whether it is prepared to perform its indispensable role 
in our national defense. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, your statements have been very inter- 
esting. We will want to ask you generally about the Army program, 
the validity of it, and the various phi ases of it. 

I would like to ask a few questions, probably only a few, with the 
thought that all the major matters will eventually be covered by some 
members of the committee in interrogating you. 


COOPERATION WITHIN JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Taylor, as Chief of Staff of the Army, and a member of the 
Joint Chiefs, do you have the feeling that the members of the Joint 
Chiefs are working together pretty well as a team ? 

General Taytor. Yes;I do. Weare close personal friends. We cer- 
tainly have differences of opiinon because there are many valid fields 
of difference in this area, but we certainly make every effort to put 
aside our service coat and try to solve these problems as fairly as we 
an. 

Mr. Manon. Do you find that serving on the Joint Chiefs requires 
give and take and compromise here and there as to programs? 

General Taytor. Yes; I do. Compromise may have an evil con- 
notation or not. Certainly no one Chief can write his own ticket and 
expect it to be completely indorsed because there are many factors 
that have to be adjusted. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion are the Joint Chiefs now working to- 
gether in a spirit of cooperation and good will ? 

General Taytor. Yes; that is my opinion. 


DIRECTION OF PREPARATION 


Mr. Manon. The farmer who re plant cotton when he ought to 
be planting corn, or vice versa, or planting barley when he should 
be planting wheat, would be jodie a mistake. 

We are entrusting the Defense Department with about $35 billion 
a year. That isa lot of money. I think the majority of people think 
it is probably as much money as we should invest in the Armed Forces 
at this time, recognizing our military requirements and economic fac- 
tors and political ‘considerations to some extent. 

As a member of the team, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, do you 
have a vantage point which enables you to survey the field and de- 





termine whether or not we are probably engaged in a program that 
is moving in the right direction ? 

General Taytor. You are asking me that question ? 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General ‘Taytor. As a member of the Joint Chiefs, I feel that we 
have made a great deal of progress in developing an atomic air de- 
terrent. I think now that our program needs to be bent a little— 
perhaps more than a little—in order to focus attention on the danger 
of the small war which seems to me to be coming to the forefront all 
the time as the greatest danger we are facing. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you would find yourself in a rather difficult 
position, as the Chief of Staff of the Army, if you did not believe 
in the danger of a small war and if you believed that in the event of 
a global war it would be quickly ended, would you not ? 

General Taytor. Well, of course, as Chief of Staff, I necessarily 
think largely, but not exclusively, I hope, in Army terms. First, I 
would like to stress the indispensable character of our air-nuclear de- 
terrent; on the other hand, I think now is the time to take a look at 
the tridimensional aspect of deterrence, and I find weak spots in it. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not believe very strongly that a global war 
would be prolonged for quite some time, it w ould more or less behoove 
you to encourage that thought, it seems to me, as Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

General Tayntor. Even in the case of general war, its length might 
take several forms. It might come with this great surprise attack 
which we tend to think of. On the other hand, you will recall the 
phony war that took place in Europe for a period of about a year 
after the invasion of Poland. Virtually nothing happened. There 
is nothing that convinces me necessarily that precisely on D-day 

everything will come down on top of us. 

Mr. Maron. You will agree that there is some basis for the argu- 
ment that a global war would st art furiously and that the decisive 
action in the war might be taken in the first few weeks? 

General Taytor. That is definitely a possibility, but I would say 
not the only one. 

Mr. Manion. What are the pros and cons as to that possibility? I 
think that we all agree it is a possibility. 

General Taytor. That would rather assume a definite clear-cut de- 
cision on the part of the enemy to strike us with an all-out effort. 
That might occur. With their knowledge of our retaliatory capa- 
bility, that seems quite unlikely to me to occur. It seems more likely 
that a combat situation might be created any place around the elobe, 
smoulder for a while with local combat only occurring, and then 
widening by other factors to the point that the decision is taken—to 
go for keeps. 

In other words, there is no final proof in my books, as I look at the 
possibilities, that it will happen on 1 day. Tt might happen the first 

day; it might be delayed for various reasons for months, or even a 
matter of years, perhaps 

Mr. Manon. If we should get into a smaller war and that condition 
should obtain for a period of months or perhaps years, you would have 
more time to bulid up your land strength, of course ? 

General Taytor. It would be a more conventional type of mobiliza- 
tion. That would be possible. 
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Mr. Manon. Which would have its advantages from the standpoint 
of war to some extent 4 

General Taytor. Yes. 

May I say, sir, the Army recognizes, and pays full tribute to the 
possibility of this sudden war, and we are stressing the need for forces 
in being to a degree that we have never done in the past. 

Mr. Manion. Well, I realize we are speculating here. 

Do you think that the chances are perhaps 50-50 that if there should 
be a global war it would be all a slambang quick operation insofar 
as getting underway is concerned / 

General Taytor. I am afraid of mathematics, but it is so likely that 
we must be prepared for it. 

Mr. Manon. What I am trying to get at is this: In your judgment, 
which is the greatest probability us to the type of war we must face? 
You undoubtedly consider that all the time. 

General Taytor. Very much so. 

Mr. Manon. We have to be prepared to face different types, but if 
you are going to play another team you expect certain things of them, 
and you expect certain things here. 

Now, what is your evaluation of that? 

General Taytor. Well, if we have general nuclear war, I would say 
in the first priority we should be re: ady to meet this sudden pattern 
which we discussed. 

On the other hand, I would rate the probability of the nuclear war 
occurring below the likelihood of an outbreak of small wars, which 
could lead into the big war. I am not trying to be evasive, but that 
is a hard question to meet head on. 

Mr. Manon. I believe I understand you to say that in your opinion 
there is probably a greater possibility of a small war leading eventu- 
ally into a big war? 

General Tayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Than there is for a big sudden outbreak of war that 
would be immediately atomic in nature, and so forth ? 

(seneral Taytor. Yes, 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Do you think the Army is getting its proper slice out 
of the defense appropriation for the Army, oN: avy, and Air Force / 

General Taytor. Of course, I would like to have more. The other 
Chiefs will all say the same thing. I feel the Army has lagged in the 
last 2 or 3 years. However, we are making progress now. The phi- 
losophy behind our program is stability— leveling off and getting a 
stable program—is certainly most important. [am completely loyal 
to the concept. This year, of course, I would like to have had some 
more money. I think that I could use it well. Iam sure that General 
Twining and Admiral Burke have a similar feeling on the matter. 


APPLICATION OF ADDITIONAT, FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. If you were going to have a sizable slice of additional 
money, how do you think it could be best applied? How would you 
went to apply it? 
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General Taynor. I always have a priority list of Army needs. If 
you gave me another dollar, I could tell you how to ‘spend. it. I could 
lise more money for equipment up to a certain point, then I would look 
at the Army force structure and see if I wanted to get more people. 
The balance of people and equipment is always very important to 
maintain. You cannot measure strength by heads, nor can you meas- 
ure it entirely by machines. The two have to be kept in balance. 

Mr. Manon. So your first few millions would probably be spent for 
equipment ? 

General Taytor. Yes; I would say so. In fact, the first 200 or 300 
million. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of equipment ‘ 

General Tayior. Do you want my list? 

Mr. Manon. Just generally. 

General Taytor. I would like to have more missiles. I would like 
to have various types of new equipment, a little in the R and D field, 
but largely in the production field. We know, of course, our inventory 
of equipment runs about $17 billion. If you were a businessman and 
had that amount of inventory you would be thinking in terms of obso- 
lescence and periodic repli wement. We estimate that by and large 
heavy equipment is worth maintaining for about 14 years. That is our 
ts experience figure. So every year we ought to put in about.1.3 or 

4 billion dollars of equipment just to replace what we have. Now, if 
we want to make progress beyond that, we should be buying new equip- 
ment. up to say $2 billion a vear to make steady progress. We could 
ask for more than that, of course. But that is the kind of thought ] 
have in the back of my mind—to be sure that we are compensating for 
obsolescence and still moving forward in the equipment field. 

Mr. Manon. Would that mean, considering what you would like to 
have as an ideal situation, if you did not have to consider manpower 
limitations and money limitations, your greatest need would first be 
equipment and not manpower ¢ 

General Tayitor. That is correct. At a certain point we would 
have to stop and say “Now, we would like to have more manpower, 
but also we would like to have balanced equipment to cover any in- 
crease in personnel.” 

Mr. Manon. Would you spend several billion probably for equip- 
ment before you would want this additional manpower ¢ 

General Taytor. I could give you a considered reply: Off the cuff 
I would say 200 or 300 million dollars on equipment alone. 

Mr. Manon. If you were to be given additional manpower, how 
would you want to use that additional manpower ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I was a little surprised to hear you say in this priority 
shopping list of yours there would be more money for guided missiles. 
I have insisted, and I believe this committee has insisted, that the 
Defense Department move forward rapidly in the guided- missiles pro- 
gram, making it real top priority and not withholding funds from the 
prograi. 

General Taytor. We are spending a great deal and the allocation is 
a very substantial one. 

Mr. Manon. But we are not going all-out in the guided-missiles 
field ? 
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General Tayxor. Certainly as far as we are concerned the biggest 
chunk of our money is going into the guided-missiles program. We 
have some of our developments following the present version of 
NIKE. We would like to have a little more money behind that. We 
think we could use it profitably. There is always the question in re- 

search and development, can you really spend your money wisely. 
T here is some saturation point, in other words, in that particular field. 
I cite that as a minor case. 

I would say that I am quite satisfied with our missile program, but 
feeling it is so important that I would certainly allocate additional 
funds to a degree to that program. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you say, and I am sure correctly, that all mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs would like to have. if it were practical, addi- 
tional funds and additional programs. That is perfectly natural, 
and it is perfectly proper that any government in power must take 
into consideration the economic conditions of the country. 

Now, as between these other services, is the Army getting a square 
deal in ’ support for its requirements ? 

General Taytor. It is my opinion, and perhaps a biased opinion, 
that the importance of the Army has been tending to disappear from 
the public, and perhaps the official eye, because of the overshadowing 
influence of the atomic air threat. I do have the feeling it is coming 
backup. [hope it will. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the feeling that in the present 1957 
budget perhaps the Army does not occupy its proper place in the sun? 

General Taytor. Well, I can simplv say this, both as Chief of Staff 
of the Army and as a citizen, I would feel the country is entitled to 
a bigger and better Army than the one I have shown on the chart. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you see, we are interested in knowing where the 
emphasis should be put, and putting it where it should be placed, and 
it disturbs me a bit that the Army feels as it does. It has felt that way 
for a number of years. I think the Army has been played down, or 
the proud role of the Army has, to some extent, been modified. Cer- 
tainly I am not one who feels we should abolish the Army in any sense 
of the word, but if someone had the wisdom to tell me and tell the 
Congress what to do and could convince us, I think we would do what- 
ever is required. 

How are we to know? 

General Taytor. I know your sincere interest, sir. I am trying to 
present just as dispassionately as possible the Army as I view it. 
T have tried to put my finger on the serious weak spots. You gentle- 
men have wide experience, many in the military field. and you have 
your own estimate of their seriousness. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, I have great aeration for you, and 
I think the country has. In this interview in the U. S. News & World 
Report, and in your testimony here today before this committee, you 
more or less take a hopeful, optimistic attitude. 

Now, there comes to my mind this question: Is this somewhat of a 
forced attitude in order to be loyal and cooperative, or is it a genuine 
optimism ? 

General Taytor. Mr. Mahon, I have tried simply to lay the prob- 
lem out in front of you. This budget was the result of a lot of study 
by a lot of people. Ihad my full day incourt. IT presented my recom 
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mendations to the Secretary and he in turn passed them forward. I 
have said, both in the Pentagon and I will say it here, I consider the 
funds allocated marginally ‘sufficient to maintain the Army I have 
described. I have told you what the Army can do and what it means 
to do. I am an optimist because I think there are some favorable 
factors which I should probably underline just as I have underlined 
the soft spots. 

The increasing professional character of the Army, as I said in my 
testimony, re: ally gives me 30,000 more troops. The 1,025,000 really 
has 30,000 more effective troops in it for 1957 than it had the previous 
year, and there are other assets of that nature. 

The Reserve Act is moving along, giving us some increase in reserve 
strength, but certainly as you see at this moment it is negligible. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Taytor. We have, however, achieved strength out of the 
Far East by virtue of our rollup in Korea. We were able to get man- 
power out of there. I have decided, after due discussion, that a re- 
duction in the strength of the Caribbean is possible, so I have been 
able to regroup my forces. These are assets that I would like to point 
out. 

Mr. Manon. I recognize that it would be very bad strategy indeed 
for the Army to have a spirit of pessimism and defeatism. I think 
your attitude is fhe proper one, but I do know that there is a lot of 
concern about the adequacy of the Army program. I do not pretend 
to know myself exactly what we ought to do. We must retain sufli- 
cient strength so that we will not have a lopsided, nuclear quick 
punch defense program, as I see it. 

The committee will adjourn now until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manion. The committee will come to order. When we sus- 
pended for lunch we were discussing the adequacy of the 1957 budget 
for the Army. We had discussed the likelihood of a long war or a 
short war. 

Of course, General Taylor, you had said that a major part of our 
effort was to deter war; after all, that is our primary objective. 

I should like to ask you: In the event of a big war do you suppose 
you would be able to transport Army troops ‘to foreign shores, as 
was the case in World War I and World War IT? 

General Taytor. I mentioned in my presentation, Mr. Mahon, that 
there is definitely a question mark surrounding our ability to mobilize 
and to deploy under conditions of general nuclear war. We might 
1ave damage to our training fac ilities in the United States. Our 
ports might suffer nuclear damage, and our shipping from submarines 
inthe sealanes. It isaserious matter. I would say there is a definite 
possibility of some limitation being placed upon us, but I would also 
say it is not so definite that it w ould justify, in my a making no 
provision for our being able to reinforce troops overseas. It would 
be, in my view, a most regrettable decision to leave iii troops over- 


seas without our having ‘the ability to support them if they are at- 
tacked. 
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SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Manon. Well, the House this afternoon is authorizing an addi 
tional Navy shipbuilding program, which would include another new 
large aircraft carrier and other ships. In the report it is pointed out 
that the Soviet Union has in excess of 400 submarines. Some refer 
ence is made to that menace. 

Insofar as I know this Nation has never been threatened in such a 
way before in its history. What is your conclusion on that ¢ 

General Tayior. Certainly the submarine threat will be more serious 
ina future war than it has ever been in the past. I know the Navy, of 
course, is taking its role very seriously in neutralizing that threat. 

To me, sir, it argues also for a supple mentary airborne capability on 
the part of the Army, so that at a minimum we could reinforce by air 
and sustain the deployment we have already overseas. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have the airborne capacity at this time: 
do we / 

General Tayior. If we mobilize every four-engine aircraft available 
to the United States, both military and civil, we have a very consider 
able potential capability, actually. There is a great deal of work and 
planning to be done to make it really an immediately usable asset. 

Mr. Manon. I understand you to say that in your opinion in the 
event of a global war, our ship yping would be in greater peril than in 
any previous war. 

General Taytor. I would say: yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Our ships and aircraft carriers—our fighting ships, 
speaking now of the fighting ships rather than the merchant ships 
would cert: ainly be in greater peril than ever before; would they not / 

General Taytor. I would think so. Of course, Admiral Burke is 
more qualified to discuss that than I am. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. I sometimes wonder if the Joint Chiefs of Staff are as 
effective as they ought to be. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff discuss 
the desirability of placing another supercarrier in the 1957 Navy 
budget / 

General Taytor. Not in my incumbency in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Mann. When did you become an incumbent ¢ 

General Taytor. The 1st of July. 

Mr. Manon. The Ist of July. That is 6 months ago. How can we 
say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are bringing to bear their combined 
wisdom in formulating budgets when they do not even discuss $200 
million items, such as the authorization of the new carrier 

General Taynor. Well, the influence of the Joint C hiefs of Staff 
rather takes the form of collaboration on the war plan. In other 
words, we very definitely work out every aspect of our joint war plan. 
Then it also goes to the services for a determination as to what weapons 
they need in order to discharge their requirements under the war pl in. 

In this case, as I say, I know of no specific consideration of the 
carrier. 

Mr. Manion. The Navy and the Air Force do not argue with you 
about what you propose, end you do not argue with them about what 
they propose; is that right ? 
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General Taytor. Not in the budget sense, sir. 

Mr. Manon. From the standpoint of the military program ? 

General Taytor. We do debate roles, missions, and the constitution 
of forces required to do these jobs. But it is a military survey rather 
than a budgetary one. 

Mr. Manon. [ am not talking about the cost of a big carrier, I am 
talking about the military program. You did not talk about the 
program of having an additional carrier in the new budget. Did you 

talk about the size of the Army, the number of divisions, the equipment 
for the Army, and all of that in discussing your plans with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Any major change of our forces we re- 
port to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they comment and recommend 
approval. For example, our division structure in the Army was 
changed from 18 to 19 divisions by readjustments I have made this 
year. That was reported to the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, in turn, 
reported it to the Secretary of Defense for approval. 

Mr. Manon. What I am trying to make up my mind about is this: 
Do the Joint Cheifs of Staff have much to do with the overall direction 
of our defense program ? 

General Taytor. 1 would say they definitely do, sir. 1 think prob- 
ably the fact that the Navy program and the Air Force program was 
never reviewed as such during my time on the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
simply relating my experience—is not conclusive, for I am sure they 
have been looked at in the forces previously, and I would feel sure the 

carrier has been; but, as I say, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. There are some of us who feel very definitely that we 
ought to have a new look at the new look, so to speak. 

General Tayror. I share that view, sir. 


REVIEW OF GOALS OF MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marion. What do you propose to do in making this new look ¢ 
How are you going to make this new look? 

General Taytor. I think it would be by a complete across-the-board 
survey, such as I understand was made some 2 years ago, to verify 
the validity of the programs and the goals which have been set for the 
Services. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have reasons to believe that probably those goals 
might possibly be modified ? 

General Taytor. I do: yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I regret having to go up to the House and recommend 
an appropriation bill of $35 billion, feeling as I do feel that probably 
we are not actually on the right track in our military program; and 
the fact that the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have announced a new look tends to detract somewhat 
from my confidence in what we are now doing. 

General Taytor. I appreciate your concern, sir, for the fundamental 
soundness of the programs. I would assure you from my point of 
view they are essentially sound. We are doing generally the right 
thing. Any change would be largely a change of emphasis. 

The Army program which we have shown you, although as T have 
indicated frankly it is not what I would personally like to see, I think 
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is such that everything we are doing is thoroughly justified and there 
is certainly ne waste that 1 know of. 

Mr. Manon. With the terrific submarine menace and the terrific 
menace to shipping otherwise, as long as we do not have complete 
superiority in the air, that would certainly have a great deal to do, 
it seems to me, with military planning. 

General Taytor. It is certainly a factor that must be seriously 
considered. 

SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Manon: Since it is up to:you, inthe event of war, to be prepared 
to bring the power of our Ground Forces to bear on proper targets, 
it would seem to me that you would inquire frequently in an effort 
to determine how safe the sealanes are. It seems to me you would 
be trying to determine how effective our antisubmarine effort is. Do 
you have occasion to investigate that field ? 

(General Tayior. Yes, indeed, sir. I discuss the matter both on a 
personal basis with Admiral Burke and also when it is discussed 
wround the table. 

It amounts to this, however: The Navy knows the redeployment 
schedules for general war, and has not indicated it is unable to do 
the job. They know they have a hard job to do, but they are using 
every means to make sure they can perform. 


ARMY MISSILES RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Mauon. What do-you feel the Army, as such, should do in the 
field of the ballistics missile? As I understand it, the Air Force was 
exclusively in charge of the development of the intercontinental bal- 
listics missile, or maybe all ballistics missiles, but now because of 
unhappiness of the Navy and of the Army, the Navy and the Army 
are brought into the act. That may or may not be good, but I under- 
stand that is the situation. 

General Taytor. I would state it this way, sir: The Army has long 
been in the ballistics missile field. We have wide experience, by virtue 
of our past activities. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Tayior. There has been no assignment of exclusive juris- 
diction to anybody over the ballistics missile. The intercontinental 
ballistics missile, of course, is just the longest one. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true, Secretary Brucker, that the intercon- 
tinental ballistics missile responsibility has been broadened to include 
both the Army and the Navy? That is what we have been told. 

Secretary Brucker. If you are speaking about the IRBM, the inter- 
mediate range ballistics missile, as an intercontinental, that, of course, 
has been given to or confided to the Army and the Navy. The ICBM, 
which is the intercontinental long-range missile, has been exclusively 
confided to the Air Force. That is the division made at the present 
time. 

Mr. Marion. But you are now getting into the ICBM; are you not? 

Secretary Brucker. No, sir. The IRBM. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. How important to the Army is this ballistics missile 
of medium range? 

Secretary Brucker. That really is a military question. I think 
General Taylor should answer it. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Taytor. Our Army mission is to destroy an enemy on the 
ground anyplace, anywhere. Obviously, range is an adv: antage for 
a variety of reasons: Because it gives us greater flexibility in choice 
of targets, allows us to leave our target system far to the rear and 
not have it transported forward. We are very interested in being 
able to use for Army purposes against Army targets any missile of 
any range. 

Secretary Brucker. Could I supplement that by saying this—not 
that the general has not completed it—the flexibility of the term 
“intermediate range missile” must be kept in mind. It does not mean 
one particular figure in terms of miles. In the intermediate range 
there is a wide range where the Navy will have the waterbased use 
for it from submarines, and so forth, and the Army will have a great 
use for the same thing behind the lines, or wherever it may be. For 
a shorter-range missile that will do a great deal of damage, of course. 
It is because of that that the name “intermediate range” may trip 
somebody up. It is not fixed to any ee ific number of feet or miles. 

3ut whatever is developed in this field that is worthy of the inter- 
mediate range will be considered as feasible for the Army and the 
Navy for their work. 

It has been deemed, of course, if this were not true, that we would 
have all the eggs of the United States in one basket. Rather than 
doing this and realizing that there might be some compet ition—just 
in the sense of competition—it was felt that it would be competition 
to get something first for the country, rather than the possibility of 
putting all of the eggs in one basket. That finally motivated’ our 
Secretary of Defense to say that this would not bea duplication, 
because it has a use that is separate, but that it would lend itself.’ 
by conferences, consultations, and by assistance in the making of parts 
which would be used in connection with other parts in the other mis- 
siles, to one homogeneous whole, especially when considered as a 
project in a whole missile field. 

I hope that instead of going on I may leave it at this point; that 
is, unless you have some further question. 

Mr. Manon. I wanted to ask some more questions, more of a local- 
ized nature at some time. There have been a number of charges made 
in regard to Fort Bliss, Fort Sill, Fort Hood, and Fort Polk, but 
I do not want to get into a discussion of individual bases at this stage, 
because we are discussing overall policy. We can do that later, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, I think you should tell us about the 
lessons learned in this maneuver Sageb rush, as I believe it was called, 
but I am not going to ask you to do it right now, others will, I hope, 
inquire. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think there are a number of other things that you 
need to tell us about, but I am not going to ask further questions, be- 
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cause I feel those items will be developed by someone else, either the 
chairman of the Army panel, or some other member of the committee. 
Mr. Sheppard ? 


BUDGET CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Suerparp. General Taylor, there has been some state of con- 
fusion interjected into the hearings of this committee relative to the 
acquiescence of the respective Chiefs of Staff in the budgets of the 
past. It has become rather a controversial issue. 

I am directing my question to you predicated upon that potentiality 
regarding the response you made to the chairman, relative to this 
budget, or portions thereof, with the big carrier. The testimony we 
have had before this committee up to now, by the Secretary of Defense 
and by Admiral Radford, has been that there has been complete 
acquiescence upon the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the budget 
that is presently before this committee. 

In your response to the chairman I assume—and you can correct 
me if I am in error—that you were not present at all times that this 
present budget was under consideration Ny the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Is that a correct assumption, or an incorrect assumption 

General Taynor. The budget, as such, is never considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Let us assume instead of “budget” we utilize the word 
“program” that is incorporated within the budget. Military programs 
are, of course, what I refer to. 

General Taytor. The programs are as a generation of the require- 
ments of the war plan. The war plan is the basic document which 
guides the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Having approved the war plan, 
then each service generates the means to discharge its obligations. 

As I indicated to the chairman, that is never pulled together as a 
budgetary document and considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am trying to do, General, as an individual, 
is to trace the so-called acquiescence to the proper conclusion. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the only thing I am trying to do. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There definitely is some misapprehension—perhaps 
misunderstanding is a better word—as to the actual duties of the Chiefs 
of Staff in so far as the word “budget” applies. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have clarified that to the effect that insofar as 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, they do not make any recom- 
mendations pertaining to the budget; is that a correct statement ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, but they recommend force levels 
and structures which are then reflected in the budget. I go home and 
take off my Joint Chief hat and put on the Chief of Staff of the Army 
hat and sit down with the Army staff and draw up the requireme nts 
in terms of dollars to support the structure, which in turn will make 
the Army’s contribution to the war plan. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Am I to interpret that the amount of money which 
is involved in the budget for fiscal year 1957 is established at a certain 
dollar level and you go back and adjust yourself to that level ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. We develop what I would call the Army 
staff budget. The General Staff, for which I am responsible, gener- 
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ates that, which we then take to the Secretary and recommend to him. 
He may accept it or modify it. 

When he approves the final document, that, then, is recommended 
as the Department of the Army budget. It is then taken up to De- 
fense and defended before Defense. ‘Then, after consideration of it, 
it is adjusted, modified or approved, and that then becomes the Army 
part of the overall Defense budget, which you are now considering. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Suerparp. What is your present position, insofar as accepting 
the present budget as it is before us, and as it relates to the Army is 
concerned ¢ 

General Tayzor. 1 would repeat, perhaps in slightly different 
words, that the budget is marginally sufficient to support the Army 
which I described to you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you are here to support it insofar as the Army 
requirements pertain ¢ 

General Taytor. I would say it is marginally sufficient. It may 
be if some of these soft spots are not corrected I will have to come 
back and ask assistance during the year. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. That is readily understandable; but at the present 
time and in the position you presently occupy, would you or would 
you not feel justified in defending the budget of the Navy, for ex- 
ample, or the budget of the Air Force ? 

General Taytor. Frankly, I do not know enough about their budget 
to be able to be a good advocate for it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I presume under those circumstances, then, you 
would have no reservations about either budget as it presently prevails. 

General Taytor. I know a tremendous amount of effort and thought 
has gone into these budgets by some very conscientious people. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you agree, as a man in your present military 
position, which is one of extreme responsibility, that the three 
branches of the service are essential one unto the other ? 


General Taytor. I do, indeed. 
VULNERABILITY OF TARGETS 


Mr. Suepparp. You made a very interesting response to one of the 
interrogations of my chairman, Mr. Mahon, relative to targets. 
Which do you consider the most vulnerable, a fixed target or a 
maneuverable target ? 

General Taytor. Obviously, a fixed target. 

Mr. SHerrarp. And that would apply in any case of military appli- 
cation, would it not? 

General Taytor. That isa broad question. I think of no exception. 


CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. There is another aspect of this situation which has 
somewhat concerned me as an individual, undoubtedly predicated upon 
the fact of economics in military functions. I think this morning you 
referred to a specific percentage of the present budget for the Army 
being required in the production field, and, perhaps, also in research 
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and development for the so-called atomic aspect of our requirements. 
I do not remember the figure at the paronedirgs ne it was hypothetically 
over 50 percent, is that not correct / 

General Tayior. The application of our funds to that field? 

Mr. Srepparp. I mean, in that field of expenditure. 

General Tayior. Most of our new money for production is in the 
field of guided missiles and Army aviation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. My problem of thought that I would like to have 
resolved—and, frankly, at the expense of your knowledge—is this: 
Assuming, and it is purely an assumption, that those who are adverse 
to our philosophy of existence were to acquiesce in the elimination of 
atomic power in military combat, such as we did with poison gas, 
for example, and assuming that that were to occur within the next 
2 months, 3 months, or a year, is there a possibility that we are devot- 
ing so much of our expenditures into that field that it would leave us 
in rather a precarious position for the conventional military require 
ments that we still wnihat need very badly ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Is not the condition which is lending itself to a 
semisatisfactory status at the moment in the conventional aspect due 
to the fact that we already have built up and have with us a consider 
able amount of those types of devices? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As compared with what we are bringing in, in the 
new complex ? 

General Taytor. There is no question. We may get this deterrent 
— t of atomic weapons offset by the other fellow, but at least it ee 
less likely for operations in the tactical field. As I indicated, I 
think we may be pretty much in a state of mutual deterrence now in 
the a nuclear area. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It occurred to me that there was obviously a vacuum 
by and between the availability of the conventional and the moderniza- 
tion of it, as compared with the electronic situations. Why, because 
the rapidity of phasing from one category to the other is involved, 
and there must obviously be a void. Is that correct, or incorrect ¢ 

General Taytor. At the present time—and I emphasize the present, 
because the situation is changing rapidly—we are retaining a conven- 
tional capability within the Army. At the same time we are moving 
forward in the new field. How to balance those forces is something 
we are going to have to watch very carefully, year by year. I do not 
know where we will be say 5 years from now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, the entire program, I presume, is relative. 
It is relative to the conditions that are rather versatile, to say the least ; 
is that correct ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SuHepparp. What, in your opinion, could the Congress do to 
cnpetite and make stronger the Reserve program that presently pre- 
valls? 

General Taytor. As the Secretary indicated, we are not yet ready 
to give you a final recommendation. I think by the end of 1 year we 
will have lived through the whole cycle and we will know more about 
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it. Obviously, we have questions about at least two points; the absence 
of a mandatory feature and also the inequality of pay as between the 
National Guard and the Reserve, for a man doing the same kind of 
work. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would occur to me that if those were brought up 
comparable to one another it would at least have a salutary effect, 
because the differential in those fields of approach is rather difficult to 
handle, anyway, and does not always contribute to building up stability 
of morale and a desire to reenlist, as it were, and stay in the service. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Secretary, in your statement this morning, from my interpre- 
tation, you laid rather a heavy stress upon the housing requirements 
as they pertain to the Army. Maybe I misinterpreted it. Maybe it 
was not so heavy as I thought. Nevertheless, it is a very pertinent 
factor insofar as continuity of the service of these men is concerned; 
is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, and you interpreted my em- 
phasis correctly. I believe it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that the checkouts that have heretofore pre- 
vailed, where the men were leaving the service, where the records have 
been accumulated in that field of thought, have very clearly demon- 
strated that. 

What particular stress are you gentlemen placing on accentuating 
that housing requirement; in other words, satisfying those require- 
ments as rapidly as you can? 

Secretary Brucker. We are going ahead with the housing program 
in which the Army has previously engaged. We are continuing it 
and we are also taking advantage to the full extent that we can of 
the Capehart Act. We have more than 30,000 units approved now 
for development by the Defense Department which we must get 
approved by FHA. 

[ do not think all of that number have been approved by the Defense 
Department for advertising, but over 20,000 have been so approved 
by our Department. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And are presently pending before the FHA ? 

Secretary Brucker. They are at various states of preparation. For 
instance, we first have to have the design of the housing itself. That 
takes a little time. 

As a matter fact, I am a little restive about the fact that it takes 
so long between the time it leaves my desk with an approval, until 
the time when it is financed and the contractor is ready to go. I feel 
that we ought to be able to make better time than we are, but we just 
are not, on the housing situation. I am very restive about this. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have, within your Department, what is 
known as an expediter or expediters in this field / 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we have expediters. The problem is be- 
ing handled under the direction of a very capable military officer, 
General Barney. He has been on the problem long enough so that 
he knows thoroughly every project, and, at a moment’s notice, can 
give us the details of it. He is nimble enough to get about to go out 
and see these places, and to give the matter his personal attention. 
This is a pretty good combination, we think. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Is his problem perhaps involved where delays be- 
come evident because of the various sources of clearances in that 
particular project operation, to wit: redtape, let us call it that for 
the sake of a better definition ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. That seems to be the whole problem, does it not? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a large part of the problem. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What, in your opinion, could be done aside from 
the authority vested in yourself as the Secretary of the Army that 
might eliminate to a degree the so-called “snafu” in the redtape 
category ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think this way about it: Secretary Davis 
has been given direct responsibility by me, after I had gone over that 
and worried about the same problem you have stated and stated very 
well. I have asked Secretary Davis if he will not undertake and 
make a career of seeing to it that this business of housing is fol- 
lowed. He is an expert in the field. He has had a great deal of 
experience in Chicago and elsewhere. I do not know anyone who 
has given more evidence of an ability to get at this thing. You have 
to like a problem like that in order to lick it. He does. I can say 
this is the hope I have—that we can cut a lot of this redtape and 
solve the matter. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have a very good man, in my opinion, from 
my knowledge of his efforts and accomplishments. I am inclined 
to believe, from the information that I have obtained throughout 
the continental United States and elsewhere, that you could have 
the best man in the world in that position and if they do not unravel 
a lot of this desk-to-desk paper acquiescence, he is still going to be 
in trouble. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. And, incidentally, your program is also going to 
be in trouble. 

Secretary Brucker. I agree with you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not know that I have anything to suggest 
constructively in that field, on doing a little clipping, as it were, 
on this desk-to-desk movement. If you follow those things through 
sometimes from origin up to the channels of procedure, you will 
find that they get stopped at this desk for all too long a period of 
time, and the next time it is at another desk, and when you accumu- 
late the entire stoppage up to the termini, you find it is a very dis- 
turbing situation. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you believe that there is authority vested in 
your office at this time, wherein you can create a more expeditious 
procedure without assistance from Congress, legislatively speaking ? 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman Sheppard. after what you have 
said I would rather give that a little further thought, because up to 
this minute I had thought that was about all we could do on the self- 
help. I would rather study it a little, frankly, because I am not reluc- 
tant to tell you that if we need some more help in this field, we will be 
glad to ask for it. I am personally interested in housing. If there is 
any one thing I am interested in, that is it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are definitely not in the field exclusively ? 
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Secretary Brucker. No. 
Mr. SHeprarp. Others are having just as much trouble as you are 
having. 
Secretary Brucker. That. is correct. 
Mr. Sueeparp. If you trace it down to origin you will find it runs 
pretty much in the same pattern. 


ELECTRONICS PROCUREMENT 


From a policy point of view, General, I would like to somewhat 
deviate for the moment, even though I think it is pertinent to the 
bill we have before us. 

What are the delays you are finding or are reported to you in your 
Procurement Division that have to do with the established electronics 
field? I am not now addressing myself to the unknown factor that 
has not come off the drawing board, but to the already established 
field in getting production out to those that presently require it, from 
industry. 

General Tayvor. That is the ability of the electronics industry to 
respond to our requirements ? 

Mr. Suxprarp. That is right. 

General Taytor. I would realiy like to ask one of our experts to 
answer that. 

General O’New.. The trouble is, sir, that most of the experts in 
this field, as civilians, are in a skilled status. It is the skilled man- 
power they need, sir, to expand. All of these suppliers in the elec- 
tronies field are very hard up for skilled engineers. For many of 
these items we have only a single supplier, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the problem is predicated upon the 
availability of the scientific minds to function in the field of your 
ee, Is that correct / 

General O’Neitu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. There is not very much you can do about that? 

General O’NEmuL. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Other than keep them from stealing what you have. 

understand that is somewhat prevalent from time to time, by an 
inducement of salary increases and so forth; is that correct ¢ 

General O’Neitt, That is correct, sir. It is very prevalent outside. 
If we slack down on a project at all those men are snapped up by a 
company immediately. 

General Tay or. May I identify General O'Neill, from our Logis- 
tics Division, sir? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I have had the pleasure of meeting the general be- 
fore, although never in a controversial status, I will say. 

It was rather interesting when I had oceasion to be on one of the 
Army’s operations in Texas, in which there was a discussion of a very 
important electronics operation, and I said, “What is holding this 
situation up?” And he said, “Very fr: ankly, it Is manpower from the 
source of our produc tion requirements.” 

He said, “Those rascals are not satisfied to get the business, but 
they are stealing cur men right out from under us, and it is making 
it a little bit difficult.” 

By happenstance, one of the gentlemen who had recently disasso- 
ciated himself from the military ¢ capacity to the civilian walked 
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in at that time, and IL said, “What created your inducement to make 
that change?” And he said, “The difference between the salary I 
received and $2,750 more.” 

Being a human being, I think I can appreciate his attitude, but it 
is a rather difficult problem and creates somewhat of a handicap for 
you gentlemen to labor under. 

I do not think I am going to take any more time. The gentleman 
on my right—Mr. Sikes—has a greater responsibility to the Army 
than T have, so I will stop at this point, Mr. Chairman, and if my 
friend sees fit to take additional time, he can have what might nor 
mally have been allocated to me. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I followed your two 
statements with a great deal of interest, and I have been quite favor- 
ably impressed with the forthright and frank manner in which you 
have answered the questions that have been directed to you. 


PRIMARY PROGRAM SYSTEM 


I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary: Would you explain in some- 
what more detail what you mean by the Army primary program 
system; and I would like for you to tell us how it is used in developing 
appropriation and expenditure estimates, 

Secretary Brucker. I think Secretary Davis is better qualified. 
With your permission, I would like to have him answer you. This is 
his field. 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. You will recall the conversation that you 
and I had on the plane when we were going to the atomic blast. The 
conversations were on this subject. We have been following that 
through. 

The Army has 16 programs now. We have a program committee, 
and they work with the staff sections, and they in turn with my 
Office in program review and analysis for the Secretary of the Army. 
From that we then develop the budget, costing each of the programs 
separately. Then we put the total together and that is how we arrive 
at it—with the Budgetary Advisory Committee working with the 
program. We are trying to effect a closer integration between our 
present 16 primary programs and the budget structure so that the 
2 systems will be identical to the extent possible, and therefore more 
clearly understood by all concerned—the Burean of the Budget, the 
Department of Defense, Congress and the Army. This is particularly 
the case with respect to the “budget categories under the appropria- 
tion “Maintenance and operations, Ar my.” 

We have already submitted a proposal to the Defense Department 
Comptroller for reducing the number of categories under the “Mainte- 
nance and operation” appropriation to a smaller figure. We have a 
meeting tomorrow with the Department of Defense where we are 
trying to arrive at those figures. 

As it is now, as you will note from the presentation made by both 
Secretary Brucker and the Chief of Staff, our budget was based on our 
present program system. I think that is probably what gave rise 
to your question. That is the 16 programs that we are t: sine about. 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Srxes. With reference to Reserve forces you stated that— 


By June, 1957, it is planned to more than treble the National Guard’s present 
contribution in the manner of antiaircraft gun batteries. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Srkes. It has been indicated that the National Guard has 
not reached the strengths anticipated at the time the 1956 budget was 
considered. 

Do you feel that there is essurance, or a sound basis for anticipating 
an increase in the strength that will make it possible to take over these 
sites ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Stxes. On what do you base that feeling ? 

Secretary Brucker. Secretary Milton is in this field. Since he is 
here, I would like to have him answer the question. 

Mr. Mitton. You are correct, Congressman Sikes, in your comment 
that the National Guard did not reach its year end strength for 1955. 
However, there is a very wholesome growth i in the guard at the present 
time. Its strength is somewhere in the neighborhood of 375,000, 
which is quite an ‘appreciable i increase over what it was at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1956. 

Of course, the units to which the Secretary referred are highest pri- 
ority units, the “six by six” program that the Chief mentioned to you 
this morning. So emphasis will be placed upon building up those 
units. 

ABOLISHMENT OF SCARWAF 


Mr. Sixes. This may have been answered. On March 1, 1956, 
SCARWAF will be abolished and all units of Army personnel will be 
returned to the Army. Are those military spaces included in the 
strength figures referred to in your statement ? 

Secretary Brucker. Of that number, 7,500 are included in the 
1,034,500 strength statement that I gave to you. That is where the 
difference between 1,027,000 and 1,034,500 comes in. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total strength of SCARWAF units? 

Secretary Brucker. The SCARWAF units are going to be depleted. 
If you would like further details, Secretary Milton has the facts. I 
can say this much: 

By the process of attrition they are going to be depleted to a total 
of 7,500. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for Mr. Milton to put the complete story in 
the record later on at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


By directive from Secretary of Defense, the SCARWAF category is to be abol- 
ished on March 1, 1956, and the function of performing the SCARWAF mission is 
assigned to Department of the Army on that date. Previously the Department of 
the Air Force has been authorized approximately 24,000 military spaces and has 
had 32 SCARWAF battalions. Under the new directive, the Department of 
Defense has provided the Department of the Army sufficient personnel spaces to 
maintain 13 battalions, of which 8 are to be assigned overseas and 5 in the United 
States. The Army’s end strength for fiscal year 1956 was increased by 7,5 
spaces to perform this mission. Those spaces together with 6,000 which had 
already been programed by Department of the Army will provide 13,500 spaces 
for the active Army performance of the SCARWAF mission. 
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ROTC 


Mr. Srxes. When Secretary Burgess appeared before us he indi- 
‘ated that the ROTC problem that had existed for several years has 
been adequately solved. Is that actually the case, or will you have 
more ROTC graduates in 1957 than you have a requirement for in the 
service ? 

Mr. Miuron. We never have produced enough ROTC graduates to 
meet our mobilization needs. The big problem in the past has been—— 

Mr. Srxes. Finding something to do with them when they graduate 
and are subject to active duty training when you do not have a berth 
for them at that time. 

What is the situation now ? 

Mr. Miuron. By reason of your passage of Public Law 305 by 
which we can put those men on 6 months of active duty for training 
and then reassign them to Reserve units—a program that we are im- 
plementing at the present time—we are not only accommodating all 
that we now have in the program, but we are pushing to a greater 
number. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not anticipate problems in 1957 and subsequent 
years ? 

Mr. Mirron. None whatsoever; no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For a number of years the committee has made provision 
for a reduction in the deferred maintenance backlog. Incidentally, 
that deferred maintenance backlog is something that has disturbed 
us quite a bit. I would like to ask whether the budget now before us 
recognizes that problem and makes any provision for it. 

Mr. Curester R. Davis. We do not have all the money that we would 
like for the deferred maintenance, but we want to use $25 million for 
the barracks rehabilitation which I think you are particularly inter- 
ested in. We figured that on a 3-year basis, at $25 million a year. 
While it looks that we do not have any for this year, I am still trying 
to scratch the corners to see if we can get some. For next year we are 
going to try again to use $25 million for this purpose. We will dis- 
cuss this further in the detailed hearings. 

Mr. Stxes. Will that meet your more pressing requirements / 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. It will for the barracks, and that is the 
pressing thing. It does not as far as a lot of other things are con- 
cerned that we would like to have for the morale of the troops. With 
reference to the deferred maintenance backlog, I think that we esti- 
mated that, and I believe that it was included in Governor Brucker’s 
statement to you that $100 million was required to bring everything 
up to date. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Srxes. I note that there is no new request for funds under the 
procurement and production appropriation. Iwould like to ask what 
is the status of that account from the standpoint of funds available 
and the amount recommended as working capital for the fiscal year 
1957? 

General Lawron. Do you desire to know the status of the figures 
in the procurement and production appropriation ? 
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Mr. Srxes. Yes; the status of the funds available and the amount 
recommended as working capital for the fiscal year 1957. 

General Lawron. I will insert that into the record for you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RECAPITULATION OF PROCUREMENT AND PropucTion, ARMY FUND ESTIMATES, FISCAL 
YEARS 1956 ANbD 1957 


At the time of budget hearings a year ago, it was estimated that we would 
enter fiscal year 1956 (July 1, 1955) with a total availability in the “Procurement 
and production, Army,” appropriation of (p. 580, 1956 budget) $8,489,486,994 
(original estimate). 

Changes in fiscal year 1955: 


Change in BOB instructions rehandling reimbursements +$164, 893, 444 
Did not complete the 1955 program by +81, 947, 151 
Increased reimbursements over estimates ($1, 140, 000, O00) __- +280, 754, 488 
Increased deobligations ($250,000,000)__....-_._______--__-__- +887, 106, 810 


Comparative transfer in ($34,629,000) (from M. & O.) only 

I nn a 29, 886, 208 
We therefore ended 1955 and went into 1956 not with $5,489 

million but with $1,384,815,000 more or_____-__--_-__-_-__-_~- 4, 874, 252, 679 
Out of this sum we transferred out by congressional 

action: 


aaa aaa een lens eign ev ope eine ne ide taaaisaliacaeae A RG 
OO rrr = wate cei ceececee 255, 000, 000 
PO soencecdnemcdanaewsenewdeos 12, 000, 000 





— 752, 077, 000 





ne ee ett a nn Ste aa mise sae 4, 122, 175, 679 
In 1956 we have decreased our estimate of deobligations 

ne I Ee 11, 993, 300 
We anticipate reimbursements now ($519,000,000) $46,000,000 

ee Cr a gi ee sede peta ies iene ciag iad Seen 565, 000, 000 








Giving total available in 1956____-_______- Lee eg See 4, 699, 168, 979 
Estimated obligations____-.______. ‘iced tl Se techie taeral la 000, 000 
Available at beginning 1957 (cash, $2,176,191,797; anticipated 

pointe” Bile O44 Ie) cdctumbnibandwaracaancanuwe 2, 769, 168, 979 


It should be noted that the program this year calls for $2,130,000,000; and the 
President's budget indicates that we will only obligate $1,930,000,000. This is, 
of course, at this time only an estimate and if the Army carries out its complete 
program, there will be a balance at the end of fiscal year 1956 of only 
$2,569,168.979. 


Available at beginning of fiscal year 1957 and recommended 


as working capital for the fiscal year 1957. sangeet chance trippy 
Through the year expect reimbursement : 
Other Government agencies_____________— $190, 000, 000 


Pn atl rs 10, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 


Total availability —— ¥ 2, 969, 168, 979 


Expected obligations a iat au-arce 3, 865,000, 000 


Balance at end of fiscal year 1957 (composed of cash 
$866,191,797 and ae reimbursements $237,977,- 
182) - sD es 1, 104, 168, 979 


(This balance will be reduced by $20,000,000 1 if fiscal year 1956 approved 


program is completed. ) 





Sita Laie eae E, 2 
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DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DEVFLOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, in discussing research and development 
you mentioned the establishment of a new position within your office, a 
Director of Research and Development. If you told us who that man 
is I failed to grasp his name. Will you identify him and tell us what 
generally is to be his function ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. His name is William H. Martin. He is Di 
rector of Research and Development, and as that name implies is the 
civilian head of the Army’s research and development effort. He is to 
have General Gavin as his military counterpart, and together they 
supervise all of the research and deve ‘lopment projects. They are au- 
thorized and directed to follow these projects to assure their sound- 
ness and to winnow out any that they deem impractical. They pass 
on questions of research through the developmental stage. In the 
field of ballistic missiles their responsibilities will cover research and 
development of the IRBM. These two gentlemen have, as a team, the 
overal supervision of research and development in this department. 

Mr. Srxes. None of that is a new responsibility. Who has been 
doing that work heretofore ? 

Secret ary Brucker. Yes, this is, in a sense a new responsibility be 
“use previously one man was responsible. for both Operations and Re- 
canal and Development. That was General Gavin. In our recent 
reorganization Operations was put under General Eddleman, and 
General Gavin was given sole authority on the military side in re- 
search and developme nt. Prior to this time Mr. Martin had had no 
counterpart. Tis office was created by virtue of the request of the 
Army’s scientific advisory panel, the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff—who brought to my attention the necessity of putting 
a high level standard, or gage, on this matter of research and develop- 
ment. The object was to bring it up to the development level main 
tained by the Air Force, which, has had that sort of structure for 

sometime. 

I looked the field over and saw what was needed. I cast about 
first to see if there was a man available for the job. I found Mr. 
Martin, who was at the time Assistant Secretary of Defense for Appli- 
cations Engineering and had had experience in this work on the De- 
fense Department level. His background both with the Defense De 
partment and his many years with Bell Laboratories made him an 
ileal choice. Tle is a man of great vigor and unusual ability. 


CONSUMER FUND CONCEPT 


Mr. Srxes. Under m: aintenance and operations you referred to the 
“consumer fund concept.” Explain in somewhat more detail what 
this concept is and how it works, 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to ask Mr. King to do that. 

Mr. Krva. Mr. Sikes, in our program for allocating funds, after 
they have been apportioned from the Bureau of the Budget, they 
pass to the Secretary of Defense and are portioned out to our pro- 
gram directors as we have indicated. As the Secretary has indicated, 
under our program system the money that we have appropriated to 
us by you in our budget for installation support is passed down to 
the using installation. Also, the money is passed down for the pur 
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chase of supplies and materials by the using installation. At the 
using installation, for instance, where a unit requires supplies that 
are contained in the stock fund, they will purchase from the stock 
fund and reimburse the stock fund with the funds that are passed 
down to them to support their activities for the fiscal year. That, 
ws you see, reimburses the stock fund, which is then on a revolving 
basis. And in that way, you see through the charges against appro- 
priated funds we measure on an annual basis our consumption at the 
level of the consumer which is at the station level. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that the financial man- 
agement program is well on its way toward completion. We are gen- 
erally acquainted with that program. Some of us have attended con- 
ferences at which different phases have been discussed. It is a very 
important thing. We are interested in knowing just what progress 
you are making. Consequently, I wish that you would tell us in more 
detail the progress of the program and how it is making our dollars 
more effective. 

Secretary Brucker. I will insert an answer in the record for you. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Army’s broad plan for financial improvement was published in Army 
Regulations 37-5, entitled “The Army Financial Management Plan,” August 
1953. This plan, in addition to prescribing the specific elements which would 
be adopted as improvements, stated as its objective: 

“The plan * * * is designed to achieve the basis for more effective and more 
efficient overall financial management of the Army. It includes improvement 
of operational performance through the assignment of specific responsibility for 
the evaluation and control of the cost of labor, supplies, and services by those 
who actually cause the expenditures to be made.” 

Individual elements of the plan are as follows: 

Integrated accounting—As an essential preliminary to establishing control 
of financial data, a broad program for improving the accountaing facilities 
available at each command level was inaugurated. This involves, basically, 
the integration of funds and disbursing accounting, the adoption of a uniform 
general ledger of accounts, and designing the framework at each command 
level around which all of the Army’s diverse accounting systems could be re- 
lated. It requires modernization of accounting offices at every point of com- 
mand, from the post, camps and stations to the Department of the Army. By 
June 30, 1956, this program will have been substantially accomplished at all 
levels in the United States and overseas. 

Financial inventory accounting.—Traditionally, the Army has maintained 
iem control over its vast stores of supplies and equipment. Because of the 
tremendous volume of supplies, this item data could not be summarized for 
analysis at higher levels of responsibility. In addition, of course, the value of 
Army inventories could not be realistically stated or controlled. Under the 
financial management plan, the item system has been supplemented by installing 
a system of dollar inventory control and reporting throughout the Army’s 
worldwide organization. Through this system, a price tag is put on every 
item of supply. This is a basic step toward controlling costs of consuming 
activities. Application of this program to inventories of bulk stocks has been 
substantially completed. 

Industrial funds.—Under the Army industrial fund, specific Army activities 
such as arsenals, ports of embarkation, and equipment overhaul facilities, are 
financed under a revolving fund. This permits the activity to operate as an 
independent unit, operating on cash advanced by the fund coupled with its 
own assets, and billing its customers for work performed. This method of 
financing industrial and commercial-type activities has been applied to 18 major 
activities in the continental United States. They have an annual sales volume 
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of $472 million. Currently, plans are being developed to finance the overhaul 
and rebuild of equipment under the industrial fund. Further applications will 
be made after study and evaluation of additional activities. 

Stock funds.—Under the Army stock fund, which is also a revolving fund, 
common-use supplies for the whole Army are purchased with stock-fund cash. 
The stock fund is reimbursed from annual appropriated funds at the time such 
supplies are issued for use to the consuming activities. This method of financing 
common-use supplies, like the industrial fund, establishes a buyer-seller rela 
tionship between the production and procurement functions of the Army and 
the consuming activities. It results in a more economic management of supplies 
as they are bought and held in inventory and, conversely, permits appropriate 
reflection of the consumption costs of current operations in annual appropria 
tions. At the present time all common-use supplies in depots throughout the 
world except Korea, Okinawa, and the 7th Army in Europe are under the Army 
stock fund. Substantial extensions have been made to operating inventories of 
common-use supplies located at posts, camps, and stations. 

Consumer funds.—The principle of consumer funding is a corollary of the 
stock fund and industrial fund principle. Commanders at operating levels have 
in the past been furnished appropriated funds each year to pay for civilian 
personnel services and certain local procurement. Under consumer funding 
the volume of these funds is increased to permit the commander to pay for 
goods he receives from the Army stock fund and the industrial fund where 
appropriate. This requires a closer reflection of supply costs of current opera 
tions in the management of appropriated funds. This principle was put into 
effect at the beginning of fiscal year 1956 on a worldwide basis. 

Internal auditing.—A program of internal auditing has been developed by the 
Army Audit Agency which is consistent with the most progressive professional 
principles and practices in this field. It provides at each operating level of 
command for an annual appraisal of the systems of financial control available 
tothe command. This program will be fully developed and substantially in effect 
throughout the Army by the end of the current fiscal year. 

Cost of performance budgeting.—The Hoover Commission recommendations 
and Title IV of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949 required that the 
Department of Defense and each of the military services adopt this concept of 
budgeting for annual appropriations. The principle of cost performance budget 
ing, essentially, is that the full costs of current operations, regardless of how 
financed, will be reflected in relation to work performed or produced. This con 
cept, of course, is most appropriately applied in relation to current operations of 
the Army which are in the main financed under the maintenance and operations 
appropriation. Adoption of this method of budgeting is dependent upon comple 
tion of all other elements of the financial management plan. The Army’s spe 
cific efforts to devise a system which will produce cost performance budget are 
now embodied in the Army Command management system. 

{rmy command management system.—As previously stated, financial improve- 
nents must be closely related to the requirements of operating management 
This is especiaily true of budgetary improvements. The so-called cost of per 
formance budget is, to the operating commander, essentially what private busi 
ness refers to as an operating budget. In other words, it required projecting 
the work to be done and matching with that performance the operating costs 
Which are generated. These operating costs are financed partially from current 
appropriations, partially from inventories of goods, and in the Army partially 
by supplies and services which are actually procured and furnished free to the 
operating commanders. 

The Army Command management system has been designed and will be applied 
at the posts, camps, and station level. It integrates programing under the 
Army program system through which workload is forecast with budgeting, 
accounting, and manpower controls. It provides a basic system of management 
control for the operating commander and his staff. It also produces a cost of 
performance budget. 

In June 1955, a prototype system for the Army’s class I organizations was 
installed at Fort Jackson, 8S. C. A prototype design for the Army’s extensive 
depot system was installed at Atlanta General Depot and the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot in April 1955. Both of these prototype applications proved suc- 
cessful and they are being rapidly extended to other similar installations through- 
out the Army. 

A prototype system based on comparable principles and concepts has been 
installed in the Ordnance Ammunition Command. This will be used as a model 
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for all organizations operating in the broad area of procurement and production. 
I‘lans are currently being formulated for extension of this system throughout 
the Ordnance Corps and subsequently to the subordinate commands of the other 
technical services. 

Mr. Cuesrer R. Davis. If I may break in, you will recall we worked 

. oar 

that system out down at Fort Jackson. We developed it further and 
put it in at Atlanta. We call it the command management system. 
General Williams and I and members of our staff have already visited 
CONARC, the Third, Second, and First Armies, and beginning the 
15th of February we are going out to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Armies to install that at the installation level throughout the United 
States. Following that, we hope to go to Alaska and Hawaii and 
the Caribbean, and to Europe and the Far East. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Sixes. This is not a major item, but I am going to take the 
liberty of injecting it into the discussion at this time. Last year the 
committee and the Congress saw fit to provide additional funds for 
the procurement of ammunition for the programs under the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. What provisions are there 
for this purpose in the budget at this time, this year? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Sikes, in the current budget before you there is 
$425,000. As you will recall, in the budget last year there was $150,- 
000, and your committee, in conjunction with the Senate committee, 
saw fit to add an additional amount, bringing it up to $400,000, pri- 
marily to provide small-arms ammunition for the younger elements 
in the rifle clubs of 14 to 18 years of age. 

In line with your wishes of last year, that is included this year in 
the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you endorsing the action of the Congress, or is this 
something arrived at independently? Do you recommend that 
amount independent of the action of the Congress last year? 

Mr. Kine. Sir, the National Board is, of course, a Department of 
Defense Board and reports to the Secretary, Secretary Brucker— 
and Mr. Milton is the president of that Board—the National Board 
recommended $2 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Is $425,000 your recommendation ? 

Mr, Kine. That is the recommendation of the Department, and it is 
in the Department of Defense budget. 

General Moore. May I make an addition to what has been said about 
the National Board ? 

The Secretary of the Army requested $2 million for this activity 
for the fiscal year 1957. The Department of Defense approved of 
that amount, $425,000, as Mr. King stated, but in lieu of additional 
money the committee will find on page 289 of the committee print a 
proposed section 632, which authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
make such ammunition as is required available from military stocks 
without reimbursement, and in addition authorizes the utilization of 
such appropriations as may be designated by the Secretary of Defense 
for the travel expense of members of teams attending the national 
matches. 

If both the money and the language provision are provided, it would 
be possible to implement the original $2 million program proposed by 
the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
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Mr. Sr«es. Is the language that you quoted permissive or man- 
datory ? 
General Moors. Permissive. 


MORALE 


Mr. Srxes. You have talked quite at length, Mr. Secretary, about 
the importance of the buildup of morale. Of course, this committee 
certainly subscribes to the importance of morale buildup. 

It has seemed to me for many years that perhaps.the Army has a 
much more important story to tell than it has been successful in telling. 
I am not talking now about the Pay Raise Act and other acts that 
have been passed by the Congress. 1 am speaking of a stronger effort 
to sell the Army for the esprit de corps that the Army should have 
because of the great history it possesses. It is a field that has not 
been <a ately ‘exploited by your own people. Do you feel that way / 

Secretary Brucker. I do emphatically. 

Mr. Sixes. What are you endeavoring to do? 

Secretary Brucker. What we are endeavoring to do is to start right 
at the Secretary level to see wherever and whenever we can express 
that viewpoint to the public. Weare doing so. I think the Army has 
hid its light under a bushel too long. It is the unglamorous service, 
there is no doubt about it. But we have to have men and officers of the 
higest quality in the Army. They have done excellent jobs in the 
Army’s 180 years. When I hear about them and see these men at 
work—as I do at the Pentagon and in the field—I find it difficult to 
express my pride in them. I think you have hit upon something that 
is right, something that we have not taken advantage of—and that is 
to tell the Army’s ‘story to the country. 

In the last few years the idea of a short war has charmed the public 
and it has the idea there is an easy way out and that the Army is a 
necessary evil up to a certain point. We have not unsold this miscon- 
ception. We have had a terrific time combating it. We do not want 
to combat the influence of other services in selling themselves, but we 
have not done the best job that we can do. We are going to do a better 
job. In this regard we have held a meeting and have determined we 
can doa better job. Weare going to sell the Army and what it is doing 
to the country. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad to hear you say that because I think the Army 
has been more or less guilty of letting itself lapse in its own thinking 
into the category that has been sold ‘to the lic—that of the work- 
horse that has to do the dirty work and the hard work and frequently 
the unglamorous work when acually there is a great deal the country 
could be told about the Army and its history and the attractiveness of 
the things that the Army does now. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad that you are going to emphasize that to a 
greater degree. 

Secretary y Brucker. And already we have had the cooperation cer- 
tainly, of the Chief of Staff on the Army side of it. And I know that 
these gentlemen here, the Assistant Secr etary and others, are right in 
the picture on this because they believe in it. I think that is the way 
to die ourselves out. “Virtue is its own reward” is the Army slogan, 
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and it is not paying. We will have to get in and tell what we can do 
and have done. 
FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. Sixes. You say in your statement: 

In the Far East, the Army provides deterrent forces in Korea which are sta- 
tioned within 2 miles of combat veteran troops of hostile forces. In addition, 
the Army assists the Japanese in maintaining the security of their home islands. 

Is it not a fact our forces in Korea are very small for the job they 
would be called upon to do if trouble broke out over there? 

Secretary Brucker. That iscorrect. Before calling upon the Chief 
of Staff, since this is largely a military question, I would like to tackle 
it myself from another angle. 

It is true, Congressman, that we have only two divisions, the Seventh 
and the Twenty-fourth, in the line there, but they are a stiffener to 
20 ROK divisions who know that we are together in this. That 
makes a greater power and strength out of those 20 divisions than 
they would be by any charm or magic. 

When I was there I could see the Communists across the line. That 
was just 5 weeks ago. I repeat it is a great thing for them to know 
that we are in this together with the Republic of South Korea. It 
also does another thing: because of the fact that we are there and 
patrolling, the Communists know that if a rifle is fired, something is 
going to be done about it. This does more than having 20 divisions 
back in the United States which may be ready to help if needed. The 
fact is we have troops there. 

Secretary Brucker. Unfortunately, it is not, for this reason: When 
the armistice was signed it contained a provision that neither side 
would bring in new equipment, build new airfields, nor increase the 
forces then in existence. We cannot bring in the equipment which 
has come into being in the last 3 years because we are stymied. 

Mr. Snes. It is true, is it not, that it is only on our side of the line 
that that agreement is being lived up to? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. The fellows on the other side 
are violating every bit of that armistice. We get it from everybody 
over there. They do not even disclaim it. Whenever the truce team 
goes in there they have to give notice so many days ahead so the place 
may be cleaned up so the team members will only see what the Com- 
munists want them to see. When they come down on our side of the 
line we have to be honest. The result is we are stymied, and they are 
given a free rein in the North. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS 


Mr. Srxes. I notice in your statement that the Army provides and 
maintains military assistance advisory groups and military missions 
in various parts of the world and that the Army contributes also to 
directed joint activities in selected countries. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. eae are the people selected who are to represent us in 
those posts? I ask that question because I have seen some of those 
people i in action—not within the last year and a half, but prior to that 
time—and I rather got the idea that they were just sent to do that job 
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because their number or name came up and not because of any particu 
lar qualifications they possessed. Some of them did not impress me 
as having been selected by qualifications. How are they selected ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The MAAG officer, the chief, of course, has to 
be approved by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Affairs. Formerly it was Mr. Hensel and now it is Gordon Gray, | 
do not know how much experience Mr. Hensel has had in the military 
field, but I know Gordon Gray has had considerable experience. He is 
a man of stature who knows the military business. [Tam very sure, 
the Army is endeavoring, and General Taylor is emphasizing, the 
selection of some of our best officers to go out and head up those MA AG 
groups. Asa matter of fact, MAAG was one thing that impressed me 
on my trip—its efficiency and the great contribution being made by 
the officers and men of MAAG. 

I do not know how the enlisted men are selected. I do know that 
those I saw seemed to be doing very good work, acceptable work. The 
officers—and this extended right out to Quemoy and the island (For- 
mosa) itself—are dedicated and well tr: ained fellows. I have never 
seen any better than those that were on Quemoy. Those officers are 
in a sense almost sacrificial because if the balloon goes up they are 
right in the midst of the fight. They are very capable. If there is any 
one thing that I have to restrain myself about, it is this: With regard 
to the end strength, if I had my way about it, I would see that there 
we E more MAAG personnel in every one of these countries. 

Take, for instance, Vietnam, where we are limited to 342. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you limited by the treaty ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. By the Treaty of Geneva. The 342 are to train 
an army of 150,000. We feel, of course, that this is an outrage. We 
would like to have a MAAG out there that could do the job. The 
French had more than 5,000 doing this job, and we are limited to 3-42. 

Although I do not know about the enlisted men, I think you will 
find that we are emphasizing sending the best officer material we can 
get. 

Mr. Strxes. I am glad to get that information. I have not seen 
any of those groups in a year and a half. I certainly do not es 
to cast a reflection on them. I ran into some very fine people also, but 
I ran into some that I was not impressed with and I wondered how 
they got there. You do tell me a very careful screening process is 
being followed ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. At this time? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We are watching every man 
that goes, and every one that goes comes across General Taylor's desk 
and my desk. They are almost ambassadors. 

Mr. Stxes. That is an important responsibility and they should be 
the best people we can find. 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed. I think General Taylor will emph: 
size that. 

General Taytor. That is very true. The skills required by the 
head of mission are really something. He has to be not only an 
outstanding professional soldier. but he has to be something of : 
diplomat, a man of tact, a man of personal charm, to a degree. It is 
desirable that he be a linquist. When you add up all the require- 
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ments, it 1s really quite a list of desirable attributes. We try to get 
them. 


Mr. Sixes. [t 1s equally important, perhaps almost as important, 
that there be very careful screening of all the personnel sent over 


there / 
(reneral Tayvor. That is very true. 


Mr. Sixes. Both of you seem to be stressing the chief of mission, 


but the others are important also. 

Secretary Brucker. I think that you have hit something there. 

General Taytor. We have something like 7,000 people involved in 
ihe mission and they are a very heavy commitment against our per- 
sonnel resources because they have to be selected for their profes- 
sional ability and these other things that I am talking about. 

Mr. Stxes. How are they screened? Do you have a board that 
screens these people to determine their fitness, or are they sent out 
just as oflicers are normally sent from one place to another? 

General Taytor. We have the Career Management Division in the 
Pentagon that gets an oflicer’s record out, and when he is going on 
2 mission of this sort he is looked over carefully to see that the record 
shows that he has the attributes required. In the junior grade, it is 
largely a documentary scrutiny. 

Mr. Sues. Is he screened for that particular mission ? 

General Taytor. Yes, to see that he has the adaptability for that 
kind of work. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will now have the presentation that was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Mahon, off the record. You will please designate 
that part of the presentation, if any, that you would like to have on 
the record, 

General O’Mrara. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and gentlemen. 
We will resume our hearing at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Tuourspay, Ferruary 2, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 


VIEW ON GENERAL RIDGWAY’S ASSERTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. General Taylor, I want to direct some questions to you, 
first. 

I read a press account of your talk to the Overseas Press Club last 
week in which it was pur ported ; you disagreed with General Ridgway 
in his charge that the Army is not large enough. 

[ would like for you to tell us how you account for this difference 
of opinion between the two distinguished and able Army Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Tayxor. I would say, first, the assertion of my clash with 
General Ridgway was a press interpretation ‘ather than one of fact. 

I did not have the feeling at the time of contradicting General 
Ridgw ay, nor in general do I feel my line of military reasoning is 
seriously different from General Ridgway’s. He defended a larger 
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Army under somewhat different conditions than the problem with 
which I am faced today. Conditions have changed somewhat. 

Mr. Sixers. May I ask if the world situation has improved ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir; I would say it has not. On the other 
hand, I cannot detect that it has materially worsened. I would say 
this year is comparable with the last year or two. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that you are able to get along with a 
smaller army than General Ridgway thought necessary? “Get along” 
may not be the best wording there. 

Do you think it is practical and wise to try to get along under 
present world conditions with an army that is smaller than General 
Ridgway thought would be safe? 

General Taytor. Certainly a larger army the size that General 
Ridgway defended would give us a wider factor of safety in our 
security planning. 

Mr. Sixes. This may take more time than we want to devote to it 
here—and it is perfectly all right with me if you want to answer 
briefly and then expand your answer when you have more time, for 
the record—but speaking of General Ridgway, I think it would be 
quite valuable for this committee to have your views on the assertions 
which he has made in the articles that have appeared thus far in the 

Saturday Evening Post. He made some very serious charges that 
I wonder whether you agree with him or not. 

General Taytor. Well, I have not made a careful analysis of the 
articles, although I have, of course, read them. I would say, in general, 
on military subjects, General Ridgway and I think very much alike. 
On the other questions, which I am sure you are alluding to- personal 
relationships and that kind of thing—I have no qualified opinion, 
and I would feel it improper to express one. 


CONVENTIONAL WAR 


Mr. Sixes. General Twining said at The Citadel, recently, we are 
approaching the time when nuclear weapons will be used in any war 
that occurs in which we would find ourselves. 

You stress the need to be able to fight a conventional war, or an 
atomic war. Is there any conflict, or possibility of conflict, in that 
we might find ourselves having to fight a conventional war, land war, 
when it appears that the Air Force is preparing primarily for an 
atomic war? Do you see any difficult problems in that connection ? 

General Taytor. It is hard for me to conceive of the combination 
of circumstances that you mention: namely, nuclear war in the air 
and conventional war on the ground, I think the likelihood, if there 
is one, would be more the other way round because the use of atomic 
weapons against strictly battlefield targets is certainly more justifiable 
than other | types of employment of heavier weapons. 

Mr. Sixes. The public then may be very badly misinformed about 
the kind of a situation in which we would actually find ourselves? 
The public seems to feel that in any war that develops the Air Force 
is going over with atomic weapons and blow everything off the map. 
Actually, policy might dictate the Air Force not use their atomic 
weapons because of the destruction to civilian life and property, 
whereas the Army with practical atomic weapons might have used 
them even though it was the policy of the Air Force not to use them ? 

General Taytor. T think that is a conceivable situation. 
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ARMY USE OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. I do not know whether you have told this or not, in 
so many words, but would you now tell us why you think the Army 
requires guided missiles as a part of its equipment—just in 1, 2, 
or 3 order? C larify any questions that may remain in the minds 
of this committee, or other Congressmen about the Army’s place in 
the field of guided missiles. 

General Taytor. Since there have been armies, armies have fought 
with missiles, whether stones, javelins, or something of far greater 
range. The missile to me is simply artillery. It isa | ground weapon 
which strikes at a distance. Whether it strikes 1,000 yards or 1,000 
miles away really does not matter, except there is the practical mat- 
ter of finding the target and that sort of thing. It performs an 
army function that will always be with us, and has always been 
with us since the caveman days. 

Mr. Sixes. Would this be the modern-day artillery ? 

General Tayror. Yes. We recognize that at the present time by 
putting in missile units and replacing the conventional artillery. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. As a good soldier you are, of course, going to do the 
best job you can with the manpower and money that is available 
to you, but what do you consider to be your real military requirement, 
or at least military need in terms of strength and forces for the 
current situation? Do you feel that it should be larger than that re- 
quested at the moment ? 

General Taytor. I rather indirectly answered that question yes- 
terday, perhaps not as carefully as I should. If I had my way, sir, 
so to speak, and other factors were not present—— 

Mr. Stkes. We would like now for you to think out loud to us, 
not on the ground that you are asking this committee to do some- 
thing that the budget and the Department of Defense have said 
should not be done. but in your thinking as to the present-day needs 
brought about by the present-day situation, what would you say 
that picture is? 

General Taytor. Before asking for more manpower I would feel 
I needed more money for this particular Army. 

Mr. Sixes. What would that money be spent for? 

General Tayior. It would be spent in part for equipment. It 
would be spent for deferred maintenance. It would really go across 
the board, but the emphasis would be first on equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. What type of equipment / Q 

General Taytor. I will get my “shopping list” out. 

The kinds of things that we have in mind would be additional 
missiles. The Nike I mentioned yesterday, I believe. We would like 
to have some research and deve ‘lopment money. 

We are pretty well financed, but in our judgment we could use more 
in that area. 

Mr. Sixes. In that connection we in Congress have said time and 
again if more money is needed for missiles we want that money to 
be made available. We have told representatives of the Bureau of the 
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Budget and the Department of Defense that one thing many times, 
yet you tell us that you would like to have more than is now available. 
I wonder why the requests for missiles are no larger than they are. 
Surely your views should have been evaluated in this matter. 

General Taytor. It has been, sir, and I think the treatment ac- 
corded our research and development and missile effort has generally 
been very good. I am just again talking about the optimum position 
and the sums that I am thinking about are not large—something like 
$5 million for that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Taytor. I have a list of items here which I will read to you 
in the order of their priority. 

(List classified and off the record.) 

Army Reserve armories for the training of our Reserves, $5 million. 

Rebuild and modernization of material, $10 million. 

All of that is what I call group A of our requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. General Taylor, I would like for us to be sure we under- 
stand each other. Are you asking the committee for this money, or 
do you stand by the budget request ? t 2 

General Taytor. I stand by the budget request as being marginally 
adequate for the Army whic h I have presented to you here. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, is it true that this is a request mi ide by the Army 
to the Department of Defense, and were these items included in your 

request to the Department of Defense ? 

General Taytor. They were in the budget recommended by the 
Staff to the Secretary and by the Secretary to the Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you ask the Department of Defense for additional 
troops? 

General Taytor. The way the request was phrased was this—taking 
as a point of departure the basic decision reached last year of the 
Army of roughly 1,025,000, when the time came this year to put in 
our troop requirements I looked for additional missions, feeling we 
had a point of departure which had been decided by proper authority. 
and T found the Army had received at least three identifiable new 
missions. 

We had the Reserve training requirement. 

We had additional troops being used on what we called the DEW 
line, the early warning line across the Arctic, and we were about to 
get SCARWAF, the aviation engineer mission, so there were three 
additional requirements. I asked only for the personnel which would 
cover those additional missions. I have formally received a 
SCARWAF increase. I have the understanding with Defense we 
will be compensated when we can prove our requirement for Reserve 
training and for the DEW line. 

Mr. Srxrs. How many troops were requested which have not vet 
been approved ? 

General Taytor. We estimated our Reserve requirement at 16,800. 
That is the training overhead requirement if we got the full number 
of reservists; namely, 90,000 the first vear. Obviously, we are not 
getting that number. What it will be for 1957 we are not quite sure. 
We are going to form an estimate in about a month and ask Defense 
then for additional spaces to cover 1957. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Will you yield? The item that you have just re- 
ferred to, SCARWAF, of course those are Army troops anyway, on 
duty with the Air Force / 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they are coming back. 

General Tayior. We are getting 7,500 additional space. 

Mr. Scrivner. And there is a program for 16,000 for Reserve train- 
ing. Those are all items included in the statement by Secretary Wil- 
son with reference to the ceiling which takes it up to 2.906.000. In 
other words, the Secretary’s statement anticipates these items which 
vou have just mentioned ¢ 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. General Taylor, the statements that you have been 
making with reference to strength, as in the case of your answers 
to my “questions regarding money requirements, come as the result 
of my inquiries to oe You are simply telling me what the Army felt 
it needed when the budget was originally submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. As I understood your ques- 
tion 

Mr. Sixes. You are not telling this committee you want us to go 
over the budget; you are simply answering my questions about what 
you considered to be your optimum picture at the time you submitted 
your budget request to the Department of Defense ? 

General Taytor. Yes; to give optimum support to this particular 
sized Army we are discussing. 

Mr. Sixes. There are a number of likely threats facing us, par- 
ticularly the brush-fire wars. Do you feel that the Army should 
be any larger for us to adequately deal with those, or do you feel 
the questions that you have already answered indicate your optimum 
strength at the moment ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Now, obviously, there are serious risks in holding the 
Army to its present capabilities. 

If we were to go to war tomorrow, and if we were to suffer serious 
reverses because of these risks, who would be responsible for our lack 
of readiness to cope with the situation ¢ 

General Taynor. I would say that it is a broad governmental re- 
sponsibility. All of us in national defense would have a piece of that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Sikes. Can we pinpoint it any more closely than that’ Would 
it lie in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Congress, or w he ‘re would it be ? 

General Taynor. It would follow the channel of responsibility 
through all the agencies that you have mentioned. 


BASIC CHANGE IN GROUND WARFARE 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel, General Taylor, that the advent of small 
atomic weapons has revolutionized ground warfare? Has it made 
a basic change in ground warfare? 
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General Taytor. “Revolutionized”, of course, is a very strong word 
It certainly has brought about a very important change in the weapon 
systems of the modern armies affecting troop movements, the size 
of units, the compos! ition, and ideas of attack and defense. At the 

same time, the conventional weapon, as I indicated, will remain 
fundamental part of our weapon system. The last foxhole will have 
to be cleaned out by a man with a tommygun, even though you have 
blasted your way to that point by these other weapons. It is 1° ather 
in the field of tactics and troop movement and our concepts of attac 
and defense that would have to be completely revised. 

Mr. Sixes. And that has brought about requirements for a much 
greater dispersal, greater maneuverability, and so forth, than we have 
had before? 

General Tayvor. Yes. I visualize fluidity of the situation. The 
idea of a fixed front such as we had in Korea of 120 miles seems to 
be unlikely. Islands of resistance and offensive groups will be the 
pattern in the field. 

Mr. Sikes. Does the Army have within the capabilities of the 
present budget what it will need to make it a real atomic-age army ? 

General Taytor. I would say we have the means to make important 
progress in this field. It is not something that would be accomplished 
in the fiscal year, for example. We are moving well forward. 

Mr. Sixes. If you had the money—if you had additional money 
could you make it a real atomic-age army in 1 fiscal year? 

General Taytor. I could certainly improve certain sectors of 
Army—mobility, for example. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. By not providing additional money are we taking a 
serious risk that we are falling behind in our race with other powers 
in the development of a real atomic-age army ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. We have heard—and that, of course, is the limit of 
our own intelligence on the subject—that there is a rapid and signifi 
cant buildup in atomic age capabilities on the part of Soviet troops 
in Western Europe. Do you have any information that is reliable 
on this activity ? 

General Tayior. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. You would feel they are moving along about as fast as 
we are in this field ? 

General Taytor. IT would just feel we could not be safe in making 
any other assumption. 

Mr. Srxes. There would be no reason to make any other assumption ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. One of the most dangerous things that could happen to 
us would be a feeling of superiority—that we were the only people 
that could develop new weapons and train people to use them. 


ABILITY TO DEPLOY TROOPS TO TROUBLE AREAS 
In 1950, to meet local aggression in the Far East, the Army had to 


deploy forces from the United States, and T recall this shook up the 
Army organization rather badly. 
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Should a change in the international situation require you to deploy 
sizable forces from the United States to one of the trouble spots you 
mentioned, would such a deployment now have a similar impact on 
the Army ¢ 

General Taytor. Fortunately, our military posture is much better 
than it was in 1950. We have the forces earmarked and trained and 
ready to go, to meet the type of thing that you refer to. I do not 
underestimate, however, the transportation problem which would be 
entailed, and the need for constant streamlining of our procedures in 
the services to assure we can respond as fast as possible. 


LIMITATION ON ARMY GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. We have talked quite a bit about guided missiles and 
which services should develop guided missiles. 

I would like to know what limitations have been placed upon the 
Army in both the development and the use of the various types of 
guided missiles. 

General Tayvor. The only formal restriction is in the field of 
ground-to-ground guided missiles in which we are prohibited from 
having missiles beyond a certain range; otherwise, there is no normal 
restriction. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that is a proper limitation ? 

General Taytor. I do not, sir. I feel no artificial restriction should 
be placed upon a service that has a product that can be improved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I feel any weapon which will better permit any one of 
the armed services to perform its assigned functions ought to be avail- 
able to that service, and from your previous answer I assume that 
you agree ? 

General Taytor. I agree entirely, and if I may extend the com- 
ment, I feel that on the question of development, apart from the user 
question, the service best qualified, or which can make a contribution, 
should be encouraged to do so. The end product should be available 
to any service if it is compatible with its roles and missions. 

Mr. Stxes. What change in policy, or procedure, would be required 
with the Department of Defense to make that possible ? 

General Taytor. With regard to the range restriction on ground- 
to-ground missiles, that would be subject to review at any time and 
could be revised by the Secretary of Defense. 


RESTRICTION ON SIZE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. Are there other fields in which you believe the services 
have been restricted by a limitation of this sort ? 

General Taytor. Yes. In the Army aviation field we are restricted 
by bilateral agreement, which we freely signed with the Air Force, to 
have no fixed wing aircraft heavier than 5,000 pounds. That was 
made several years ago at a time when it seemed to be a reasonable line 
of demarcation. 

We see now in the fairly new future types of aircraft which will 
really be Army type, short takeoff, low performance, which can meet 
those requirements and still carry heavier loads. When that time 
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comes I shall attempt to get an agreement to remove that 5,000-pound 
restriction. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? Could you tell us the exact date when 
that agreement was signed ? 

General Taytor. I believe in 1952. There have been 2 or 3 ver- 
sions of that particular agreement. I will check the final date for 
you. It was signed by General Collins. 

(The date referred to is November 19, 1952.) 

Mr. Forp. Was that the so-called Key West agreement ? 

General Taytor. No. It grew out of the Key West agreement. 
The Key West agreement is quite broad in language and does not re- 
strict the Army unduly, as I read the document. 

People read documents differently sometimes. The so-called Air 
Force agreement, the memorandum of understanding, was rather to 
delimit the area of Army aviation from that of the Air Force to avoid 
duplication. 

{r. Sixes. I personally have felt that in this modern age when we 
must have weapons as good as anyone else in the world, every service 
should be encouraged to do all it can to develop those weapons. 


ARMY USE OF INTERMEDIATE RANGE MISSILES 


We talked yesterday quite a bit about the intermediate range mis- 
sile. I think it is very important that our best brains, in whatever 
service they may be, should be encouraged to assist in the develop- 
ment of such a weapon. 

Now, would you tell me for the record what uses the Army would 
have for a missile of such long range ? 

General Taytor. We can conceive of numbers of uses, sir, not 
always thinking in terms of the extreme range. We are interested 
in any piece of that particular trajectory—perhaps a few hundred 
miles, not necessarily the extreme range. 

However, we see great desirability to be able to control this firepower 
when the actual launching site may be well to the rear, safely to the 
rear, and it will give us great flexibility in applying that firepower 
where we want it. 


DEFENSE AGAINST BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. We know that the Soviets, as well as ourselves, are 
working on an intercontinental missile. Consequently, the problem 
of defense comes into the picture and few of us in this country appear 
to have given much thought to defense. Somebody must accept the 
responsibility to develop defenses against such a missile. 

Do you feel that should be the Army’s responsibility, and if so, what 
would be the Army’s capabilities for developing such a defense ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is the development of defense measures against inter- 
continental missiles now in full progress ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is this an Army responsibility, or is it servicewide? 

General O’Mrara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AIR FORCE SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. I think it is quite well known the Army is not satisfied 
with the support that it receives from the Air Force. I would like 
your frank view, General Taylor, of what you would like in terms of 
additional tactical air support, both from the standpoint of close 
ground support and troop carrier support. 

General Taytor. With regard to close support by the Air Force of 
Army troops, I would first say that dissatisfaction would not apply 
to the attitude shown by the Air Force in Korea, for example. I was 
never more loyally supported by anyone, even by my own people, than 
by the 5th Air Force when I commanded the 8th Army. 

( Discussion off the record.) ‘ 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the proper remedy for that situation ? 

General Tayior. There are several, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that would be the healthier and more eco- 
nomical solution, rather than having the Army develop its own tech- 
nical air support ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Sixes. What about troop carrier support ? 

General Taytor. The troop carrier support of the Air Force is not 
as ample as I would like. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is the Air Force supplying the additional airlift which 
you feel is needed at this time, or will it be prepared to supply it from 
this budget ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. As I understood some of the comments made yesterday, 
it would be possible in this country now to get a real airlift only in 
the event we took over all of the four-motored aircraft now engaged 
in commercial operations; is that correct ¢ 

General Taytor. To get any lift of the type that we were talking 
about yesterday ; yes. 

Mr. Sr«es. That sort of thing is almost beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, considering the reliance that has been placed upon civilian air- 
craft by the civilian population of the country; is that not so? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it have a paralyzing effect upon all civilian 
activities ? 

General Taytor. It would certainly be an emergency action which 
would be very drastic in its effect. 

Mr. Stxes. It would be a last ditch sort of thing? 

General Taytor. Well, sir, it would just hiitind winth the urgency of 
the requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I have reference to. It is not the sort of 
thing that you would undertake to do except in the case of the greatest 
emergency: is that correct ? 

General Tayzor. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Sixes. It is an important thing to lean on; is it not? 

General Taytor. Yes; certainly the time factor of getting these 
planes together would be very difficult. 

Mr. Srxrs. It seems to me from what I have heard and seen that one 
of our serious weaknesses today is our inability to airlift large num- 
bers of troops. 

General Tayvor. It is serious. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that generally recognized in the Department of 
Defense, or does only the Army recognize it ? 

General Taytor. Well, that is hard for me to answer. I know | 
am constantly arguing the merits of the requirement whenever I have 
the opportunity. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently not too much is done by the other services 
to improve this situation ? 

General Taytor. Again, it is a question of cost. The fact can be 
pointed out that these aircraft stand idle waiting for a possible mission. 
I think again it is a question of how much urgency we are going to 
put into this—our readiness for small wars. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I interrupt? It is my understanding that 
presently we have a leasing arrangement with private operations 
transport planes under an arrangement whereby we can have an im 
mediate ¢ apturability, and the crews of those planes become a literal 
liability against the national budget, because thers will be compensa- 
tion for them. In some instances the « ‘ompensation is quite elaborate. 
That is one way of apparently building up a backlog of lift capability, 
is it not? 

General Taytor. I am not familiar with the details of the project. 
Iam aware some work has been done in that field. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not know the mechanism and I do not know if 
it would be a proper one at the moment; nevertheless, by some opera- 
tion these planes are made available for immediate use and would help 
some of the situations to which you are presently addressing yourself 
and which my colleague is interested in. 

General Taynor. Anything that establishes a pool or reservoir 
would be a desirable thing from my point of view. 

Mr. Srxes. I am afraid that the public has been led to believe that 
we already possess a highly mobile Army with an adequate airlift to 
move it almost overnight to any source of trouble, and that the Army 
is fully equipped with new atomic weapons to meet trouble. As a 

matter of fact, this is a slow process and one whose completion still is 
quite some time in the future ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. I do not want my questions to indicate that I feel that 
the Army is not making progress. I know that the Army is making 
substantial progress. But I recognize what the problems are and I 
think the public should not'be led to believe that we are far ahead of 
our actual capabilities. I do not think the Army has made any 
attempt to delude the public, but the general tenor of many magazine 
articles has been to indicate we have a small, highly mobile force that 
is largely equipped for atomic warfare. We are just not that far 
along. 

General Taytor. We are further along in the firepower aspect than 
in the mobility aspect of it, sir. 
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ARMY TACTICAL AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. I take it from your answers to my questions that the 
Army has no intention of trying to develop a tactical Air Force, or to 
request expenditures sufficient to make it possible for the Army to have 
its own tactical] Air Force? 

General Taytor. Not at the present time, sir. I would say the 
matter is constantly under study, but for the reasons that I have indi- 
cated we are not so recommending now. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS BY AIR 


Mr. Srxes. There has been a growing awareness, of course, of the 
need to have task forces available to move rapidly to put out “brush 
fires” in various parts of the world, and to encourage and assist our 
weaker allies. 

Some months ago this country was informed of a movement by air 
of a regimental combat team to Japan. I understand that movement 
Raemane almost all the available military air transport; is that cor- 
rect 

General Taytor. I was not responsible for that move at the time 
so I did not check to see how much was left over when it took place. 
I would describe it as a rather major effort on the part of the Air 
Force to provide the transport. ~ 

Mr. Stxzs. That, of course, is a comparatively small unit with which 
to handle a “brush fire” of the type that we have seen the Com- 
munists stage in the recent years ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Has the Air Force been able to meet the Army’s mini- 
mum requirements for a strategic airlift? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the answer to this—more airlift capability in 
the hands of the Air Force? 

General Tayzor. I would think so, sir, unless some arrangement 
such as Mr. Sheppard mentioned might be worked out. 

Mr. Srxes. You told us that the Army has a force in reserve ready 
to be moved any place in the world where trouble might develop. 

How long weet it take to move this force with the present airlift? 

General Taytor. If you would like to have some rough figures I 
will produce them for you. I do not have them available at the moment. 

(The information, being classified, will be furnished to the commit- 
tee. 
ibe Srxes. Allright. 

General Taytor. Actually, it isa complicated question. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. Do the Army and the Navy share with the Air Force 
the responsibility to give close support and air transport to the Army ? 
General Taytor. Not directly. In Korea, for example, the Marine 
airplanes generally supported the Marine divisions. However, they 
were available for use elsewhere. The carrier aircraft in the waters 
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around Korea contributed their part to adding to the strike capability 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the Navy is able to some extent to help, but is it 
generally recognized they may be called on for that? | 

General Taytor. Only as a collateral contribution. In other 
words, they do not plan and buy airplanes and that sort of thing 
specifically for the support of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think that should be a joint responsibility be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy so that planning could be on a 
broader scale ? 

General Taynor. It is a question that is rather hard to answer. 
Once you impose too many requirements on types of aircraft you end 
up by having aircraft not really good for any mission. The carrier 
airborne characteristics of naval aircraft place certain limitations 
upon their structure that cannot be ignored. 


SEA TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Sixes. Does the Navy have the potentialities for providing the 
sea menace if it is necessary to move the Army in the early stages 
of a war’ 

General Taytor. I know of no shortage in the field of sea transport 


MARINE CORPS ROLE IN SMALL WAR 


Mr. Sixes. What role would the Marine Corps play in dealing witb 
a brush-fire situation that might develop / 

General Taytor. The Marine Corps has a primary mission as an 
amphibious force. Conceivably, a brush-fire war might involve an 
amphibious landing. On the other hand, they have a secondary role 
of really joining forces with the Army for ground combat as they did 
in Korea, and in that sense they would be available for operations 
short of general war. 


DECREASE IN UNITED STATES FORCE IN EUROPE 


Mr. Srxes. Is it true there has been a rather large decrease in our 
Army forces in Europe in the last year or two? 
General Taytor. No, sir; an insignificant decrease. 


IDEAL ARMY 


Mr. Sikes. I am going to put this question on the record and if you 
want to consider it, prepare an answer to submit for the record, | 
would like to have you feel free to do so. 

I would like to have your personal views on the ideal Army which 
the United States should have. I recognize the Secretary and politi- 
cal situations place definite limits on the resources allocated to the 
Armed Forces, but I think it is important for the Congress to haye 
a frank statement on this subject from the senior military adviser of 
each of the armed services. 

From your standpoint I would like to know what you think the 
composition and size of the Army should be, if the only consideration 
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were—what kind, and how much of an Army do our statesmen need to 
uphold our national interest on the international scene? 

Can you prepare an answer to that? You might want a little more 
time. 

General Tayxor. | have thought a great deal about that. I can give 
you a general order of magnitude and then prepare a careful reply. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 

As I have stated, the budget now before this committee will provide capabilities 
for the most important tasks which the Army is now required to perform. The 
Army is going to try to live within the resources that this budget will provide. 
If after doing our best, we find ourselves unable to do our job with these means, 
we will make our problems known to those in authority. An optimum Army, 
disregarding all considerations except the “purely military,” would be perhaps 
on the order of magnitude of around 1.5 million men with an active combat force 
of about 28 divisions. 

MASSIVE RETALIATION 


Mr. Srxes. General Taylor, I note the term “massive retaliation” 
again is appearing in the press. I would like to know what you con- 
sider that this expression actually means as far as the Army is con- 
cerned. In other words, is the Army part of the massive retaliation 
capability to which our Secretary of State and others have referred ¢ 

General Tayxor. I am not entirely clear what the words “massive 
retaliation” mean as used in the press. I think that means various 
things to various people. 

I do not think of the Army as a part of massive retaliation, but 
rather more of measured retaliation. I feel that is one of the most de- 
sirable characteristics of the Army; that we can proportion our appli- 
cation of force from weapons of atomic power down to the pistol. 

Mr. Sixes. Disregarding the source of such statements, do you sub- 
scribe to a strategy esed on the idea of massive retaliation ? 

General Taytor. I think massive retaliation, if it means the in- 
discriminate destruction of the civilian population, is repugnant to any 
military man. 

READJUSTMENT OF FORCES 


Mr. Srzs. Secretary Wilson has referred to the orderly readjust- 
ment of our military forces. Is this readjustment, in your opinion, 
as it affects the Army, based on the arbitrary limitations of the ad- 
ministration’s budgetary program, or is it the result of a national 
evaluation of the structure which our military forces should have? 

General Taytor. I cannot answer that completely from my personal 
knowledge, since the structure we have this year really reaches back 
into historical decisions made in the past. I would say that the 
presentation of the Army’s requirements to Defense was listened to 
most sympathetically this year. I had the feeling of having a com- 
plete day in court, where my reasons and explanations were received 
in an atmosphere which I think was very cordial. 


AIR FORCE EXPENDITURES FOR ARMY SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. This question may be difficult for you to answer. Inso- 
far as you know, in connection with the Air Force budget, what. pro- 
portion of the Air Force expenditures will be devoted to giving sup- 
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port to the Army, as required by the Unification Act, Key West and 
subsequent agreements ¢ 

General Taytor. I could not answer that, sir. I frankly do not 
know. I donot have the Air Force budget in detail. 


PROCUREMENT OF TACTICAL ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that our procurement and production pro- 
grams are providing sufficient tactical atomic weapons of the smaller 
variety needed by the Army now. 

General Tarior. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I believe I noted in print comments you had made about 
American support for 201 divisions worldwide. The connotation of 
that statement might be entirely different as far as the average persoi 
is concerned, from what you intended. Would you tell us something 
about the present status of those 200 divisions ? 

General Tayvor. I should make clear that our contribution varies 
materially from country to country. 

I think this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Actually, there are not 200 modern equipped divisions 
ready to fight for the forces of democracy at any given date; are there ? 

General Tayior. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Can you give me the comparable number of divisions for 
the Communists? We have 200 overall in various states of readiness. 
What is the number of Communist divisions in various states of 
readiness ¢ 

General Taytor. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MAN ENGINE 


Mr. Srxes. Are you familiar with the development of the Man en- 
gine, a German engine which our people have been studying for some 
time ¢ 

General Taytor. What is the name, sir? 

Mr. Srkes. M-a-n. 

General Tayior. Is General O'Meara prepared to discuss that ? 

General O’Mrara, Yes, sir; I am fully prepared and quite familiar 
with it. 

Mr. Sixes. From the information given to us a year or two ago, we 
have felt that there should be considerably more emphasis on the part 
of our own forces in studying this engine and considering its adapta- 
bility to our own requirements. It happens to have many advantages 
over our present engines. What is the situation as of today? 

General O’Mrara. We will have both a truck engine and a tank en 
gine in operation this year utilizing this for test and evaluation. 

Mr. Srxzs. Do you feel it has a real possibility ? 

General O’MrEara. Very great possibilities, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you feel we are moving as far along on test activities 
as we should be? It seems rather slow to me. 

General O’Merara. I think up to now we have not lost ground, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have we gained any? 

General O’Meara. About a year from now we are going to have some 
hard questions to answer about allocation of funds. bp to date we 
have been bringing this program along as fast as we reasonably could. 


OPERATION SAGEBRUSH 





Mr. Srxzs. Tell us something about Operation Sagebrush, your dif- 
ficulties and accomplishments. 

General Tayior. We are still analyzing that. General Dahlquist, 
at CONARC, has been analyzing that maneuver. It was double- 
barreled. It was conventional insofar as it had the command staff 
and the troops in the operation. Built into that were a large number 
of laboratory-type tests. As I recall, there were something like 
23 of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Operation Sagebrush, then, really was primarily a 
laboratory operation for the purpose of using and evaluating your 
new techniques in the use of weapons and in maneuvers, particularly 
under atomic conditions, is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; to include organization and tactics. As 
you know, we had the Third Infantry Division present, which has 
been the test vehicle for the development of the new infantry division. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the information gained is adequate for 
present purposes; or is it planned to have additional exercises of this 
type ¢ 
7 cant Taytor. We have no immediate plan for another exercise 
of this size. Of course, each year we are going to continue field 
exercises. This one was abnormal in its scope. I do not think it will 
need to be duplicated for probably 3 or 4 more years. 

Mr. Srxes. When do you anticipate that the result of Operation 
Sagebrush will have been evaluated to the point that you can brief 
this committee in detail ? 

General Taytor. I would say by the first of May that would be 
possible. I think that is the date CONARC has given. Of course, 
[ am getting piecemeal some items of special interest. I would say 
by May we could do that. 

Mr. Srxes. Would anything that were to be said at the moment be 
somewhat premature ? 

General Taytor. It would be piecemeal. 

Mr. Sixes. Generally, were you satisfied with the operation, han- 
dling and maintenance of present-day equipment ? 

General Tayior. Well, as always, when you get that many troops 
in the field there are many things you are not satisfied with. I saw 
nothing to lead me to believe that the level of training was not as good 
as one could expect, considering the length of service of some of our 
men. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think some good may have come out of it, in 
that the question of jurisdiction between the Air Force and the Army 
may have been settled now, rather than at a time when you could not 
uiford to wait for arguments to be settled between the two? 
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General Taytor. I cannot say, sir, that this really settles a juris- 
dictional question. The matter of the Sky Cav, which you are 
familiar with, was really a single issue raised and a single issue settled, 
without the principle being decided. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that that jurisdic tional dispute is something 
which may cause difficulty in future years, or even in a war? 

General Taytor. Off the record, tinsel 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SIX MONTHS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. The general feeling on the part of the public has been 
that the 6 months training program has been a failure. I heard what 
Secretary Brucker said yesterday about an appreciable build-up in 
recent weeks. This is too recent to evaluate comprehensively. Are 
there any material weaknesses in that program that you have spotted, 
which you feel can be corrected either by legislation or by policy 
changes ? 

General Taytor. I think yesterday I indicated that it seemed to me 
the two most obvious weaknesses at the present time are the absence 
of any compulsory feature and the inequity of pay between the 
National Guard and Reserve. However, I really feel that before we 
go into this matter again we should have a little more time. I real- 
ize the work that this committee expended last year, but I feel it 
would be wise to wait a full cycle until we know what the strong and 
weak points are. I feel we have insufficient data here. 

Secretary Brucker. May I also supplement General Taylor on that 
subject. 

We are watching that matter on almost a day to day basis over 
in the Department of the Army; I mean, the matter of implementing 
the Armed Forces Act of 1955. 

I think, perhaps, it is as much followed as the score of a baseball 
game of the day before. Everybody waits for the consolidated re- 
ports of the four programs for the whole week. It is the first order 
of business at our Army Policy Council on Wednesdays. 

I think Congress is a partner with us in this program. I think 
you ought to have a report from time to time, so that you may know 
of its progress and not have to wait for word from us in June. In 
this way you will know right along what progress is being made. We 
are perfectly willing to furnish this information, or to come back 
and discuss it at any time. 

It has been my thought that we ought to have some discussion about 
the matter as spring comes so that you can see how things are going 
and to enable both of us to feel the pulse of the program. I would 
welcome the opportunity, if the committee would permit me, to come 
back over at some later date, say, 3 or 4 months from now, and not 
wait until nome to let you see how the program is progressing. 

Mr. Srxrs. I do think, Mr. Chairman, it would be very helpful for 
us to have that information as soon as the Secretary feels he has 
enough to talk about on the progress of the program. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not mean to imply that we will have the 
answer for you. I think, however, that you ought to know how it 
is going periodically rather than waiting until June. 
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Mr. Sixes. Let me ask one more question off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norretit. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Under Secretary. I believe I have no further questions at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirren. General, I, too, have listened with a great deal of 
interest and appreciate your fine presentation. 


TYPE OF WAR 


I was particularly impressed by your discussion of the two ques- 
tions as to how a war, or the outbreak of war, might occur. One is the 
all-out 30-minute attack, which some people seem to think is likely 
to be the whole show if war comes, and the other is the outbreak of 
a small area and spread into a world ‘conflict. 

I served on this committee during World War II, and I did have 
the privilege in October of 1954 of visiting with the military people 
throughout Europe. I gained the distinct impression that the general 
feeling was that if war should come, the odds were that it would 
start, as it had started before, in a locality where the issues might get 
out of hand and, perhaps, unintentionally on either side at the moment. 
I further gained the distinct impression that the last thing that our top 
military people believe would actually happen would be for Russia 
to make an atomic attack on the United States, based on this belief 
that the United States can outproduce Russia if we ever turn ourselves 
fully to all-out production. Under our system of government and with 
demands of our people for refrigerators and automobiles and all of 
those things that go with our living, we just have not devoted anything 
like the percentage of our total capacity to military, as the Russians 
have. But if Russia did make a one-lick attack on the United States 
and used any conceivable number of planes and bombs that she could 
commit to the first strike, whatever the bad effect on our country 
would be it would set all of our potential into military production. 

Now, I am not trying to get you to pass on my interpretation of 
what they said, but it does come down to this: It i is hard for you to 
differ with others of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is hard for us in 
the Congress and this committee to question the Army’s honest and 
firm belief in connection with the allocation of funds among the serv- 
ices, without some folks having an idea that it is just a competitive 
situation, that it is natural that each service would want to be kept 
equal with the other services. 

I would like for you to pass on the thinking as to whether the Army’s 
place in our planning—compared with what is being provided for the 
other services—is based on our actual experience in Korea and on your 
judgment that the likelihood is that the beginning of any future war 
will be in some isolated point, perhaps, and spreading elsewhere ¢ 

In other words, is this a competitive situation among the services, 
or is your feeling toward the need for Army strength based on expe- 
riences in Korea and your belief that the next war will be more like 
the past ones than some other folks who believe the Air Force is all 
we need ? 
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General Taytor. In establishing the Army requirements, sir, I can 
assure you I did not do so keeping an eye on what the other services 
were getting. Certainly the Army is of little avail if it is not sup- 
ported adequately by the Air Force and the Navy. We cannot go 
any place without transportation. We are badly in need of reinforce- 
ment of their weapons when we get into battle. 

The approach has been one of missions under the concept of the 
possibility of either a big war or a little war and what should the 
Army furnish ? 

You recall the chart we showed, for instance, with about five types 
of tasks for Army forces. Having determined that, what do we need 
in order to meet those requirements? That resulted in the force 
breakdown I showed you. 

Mr. Wurrren. General, I should preface my remarks by saying that 
I have been most impressed with your frankness and fairness in dis- 
cussing not only your own service but the other services, and I mean 
every word of it. Perhaps I am not hitting the point at which I am 
driving. 

In this balance between the services, which is essential in carrying 
out the missions of all three, the place of the Army would not be as 
essential if the war were going to last 30 minutes, as compared to a 
war following the general lines of past combat. 

General Taytor. I would agree with you with certain reservations, 
sir. Even though we knock the enemy to his knees in the course of 
the week, somebody still is going to have to go over there and take 
his surrender, disarm him and occupy his territory and impose our 
will; that is the Army’s mission. I am certain that in the early days 
of the war those forces we have deployed in Europe must hold the line, 
giving most grudgingly every inch of the territory we are trying to 
preserve from C ommunist occ upation. There is an important role for 
the Army even in a short nuclear war. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thoroughly agree with you, sir. It comes back to 
this: A question arises, as we sit here not as experienced in warfare 
or things of that sort, where it looks like the balance among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and in this budget is based upon what you have de- 
scribed to a greater extent than on the fact that the next conflict may 
come through a more normal or more historical type of conflict. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews? 





ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Anprews. General, I have certainly enjoyed your testimony. 
was impressed with your statement on page 2, in which you said: 


— 


As time goes on and atomic weapons increase in power and destructiveness it 
becomes increasingly apparent that unrestricted nuclear war will be a total 
disaster for all participants. 

Many people believe that atomic weapons will never be used in a 
war of the future; that the same thing will happen to them that. hap- 
pened to poisonous gas after World War I. What is your thinking 
about that ? 
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General Tay or. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. What consideration was given to the atomic weapons 
we have, in reducing the manpower of our “Army ¢ 

General Tayzor. It really has no direct effect in that direction at 
the present time, and may never have. While it is true that a con- 
ventional battalion of artillery, for example, may have 600 men, and 
an Honest John rocket battalion will have, say, 200 men, resulting in 
considerable savings there, there are other aspects to this atomic war- 
fare which will work in the other direction. Dispersion, for example, 
results in a waste of manpower or a relatively inefficient use of man- 
power. If we cannot operate a great port such as we had at Pusan, 
as a great center of supply activities, and have to run to a dozen 
smaller ports, that is inefficient from a logistics point of view and 
requires greater manpower. 

The casualties may be terrific. One of these atomic rounds may 
take out a regiment at one time, and the battlefield losses may be much 
greater. 

When you add up all those factors, I would say there might be 
an increased requirement for manpower in future atomic war. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think the force that we and our Allies in 
NATO have in Europe today could stop the Russian Army on the 
move westward, without atomic weapons ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Deane? 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Deanr. General Taylor, I have listened to your statement and 
your answers to the questions directed by the members of the com- 
mittee, and I feel more secure. I am very much impressed with your 
statement. 

General Taytor. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I know that the ribbons and insignia that you wear 
represent a service and a sacrifice to your country and mine which 
certainly is very challenging. I am most grateful for all that you 
have said. 

I would like for you to review the statements made by Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford. I tried myself to develop certain 
material, though it was not as successful as I would have liked to have 
had it. Maybe they were not in a position to answer, with regard 
to this question of limited or unlimited wars, 

You have certainly clarified, in my opinion, very definitely that we 
could be confronted with a limited operation and that we must be 
prepared for it with the proper type of weapons. 


UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION 


I would like also for you to study the insertion in the record placed 
there by Admiral Radford on an ‘agreed state of facts by the U. N. 
commanders followi ing the cessation of hostilities. 
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On this statement I questioned Admiral Radford as to whether he 
read into that statement the use of atomic weapons if hostilities should 
start again. After you read it I would like for you at this point in 
the record, as an ac tive man in the field, to give your impression of 


what that statement included. 
General Taynor. Yes,sir. I have not seen it. I will dothat. 
(The information is as follows :) 


DECLARATION OF THE 16 NATIONS RELATING TO THE ARMISTICE, JULY 27, 1953 


We the United Nations Members whose military forces are participating in the 
Korean action support the decision of the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command to conclude an armistice agreement. We hereby affirm our 
determination fully and faithfully to carry out the terms of that armistice. We 
expect that the other parties to the agreement will likewise scrupulously observe 
its terms. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support the efforts of the United 
Nations to bring about an equitable settlement in Korea based on the principles 
which have long been established by the United Nations, and which call for a 
united, independent, and democratic Korea. We will support the United Nations 
in its efforts to assist the people of Korea in repairing the ravages of war. 

We declare again our faith in the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations, our consciousness of our continuing responsibilities in Korea, and our 
determination in good faith to seek a settlement of the Korean problem. We 
affirm, in the interests of world peace, that if there is a renewal of the armed 
attack, challenging again the principles of the United Nations, we should again 
be united and prompt to resist. The consequences of such a breach of the armis- 
tice would be so grave that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine 
hostilities within the frontiers of Korea. 

Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must not result in jeopardizing 
the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any other part of Asia. 


REPLY OF GENERAL TAYLOR 


It is my opinion that the joint policy statement of July 27, 1953, relating to 
the Korean armistice clearly forewarns the Communist bloc that, in the event 
of renewed Communist aggression in Korea, the United Nations Command does 
not expect that its military activities would be limited to the Korean Peninsula 
as was the case during the fighting from 1950-53. More specifically, the state- 
ment is an unmistakably clear warning to the Communists that the United 
Nations Command will take such military action against the source of the aggres- 
Sion as the military situation dictates. Such action might or might not include 
the employment of atomic weapons. We are prepared to use atomic weapons 
if necessary and if the President so directs. 


ROLE OF ARMY IN KOREA 


Mr. Deane. You stated earlier in your testimony that you have 
a shopping list. I hope you always will carry it. 

Do you recall the philosophy of thinking which existed in the De- 
fense Establishment prior to Korea when, as I recall from the little 
research I have been able to make, the regular role of the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force might have been quite different? The 
experience was that the usual role of the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Force took place; is that generally true! 

General Taytor. I am not “quite clear, sir. Do you mean that the 
roles were separate ? 

Mr. Deane. No. I mean that the methods of operation were dif- 
ferent. I am not using the military terms, but what I am saying is 
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this: Was the role of the Army in Korea pretty much what it was 
in World War IT? 

General Taytor. I would say that, because of the characteristics of 
the Korean campaign, there was comparatively little change in the 
performance of our troops in Korea compared to World. War IT. 

Mr. Deane. That answers my question. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


You have not likely read completely the President’s 1957 budget 
message. Iam going to quote a full paragraph that appeared i in it. 

Before I do let me say that I recall in your previous testimony you 
stated that you could use very well any additional funds provided and 
that first, perhaps, $200 million or $300 million would go into stock- 
piling; is that approximately right ? ; 

Secretary Brucker. Not stoc kpiling. 

General Taytor. I would like to modify it slightly. As I said, 
that was an estimate of what I would use in the production field. 
Some of it would be stockpiling, but other parts would be brought 
into use in the current Army. 

Mr. Deanr. Would that be for conventional weapons? 

General Taytor. That “shopping list,” as you saw, rather goes 
across the board and includes not only weapons but also other things. 

Mr. Deane. I would like for you to interpret for the record—and 
not necessarily answer now—what you feel was in the mind of the 
President, through the individuals who assisted him in preparing this 
statement, so far as the Defense budget is concerned. I will quote 
verbatim from the President’s budget message. 

This budget provides for increased expenditures for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense, emphasizing air-atomic power, guided missiles, 
research and development, continental defense and the reequipping of our forces 
with new types of weapons. 
and this is the sentence that I would like for you to analyze for the 
record, when he says: 

Outlays for conventional weapons and for stockpiling will be decreased. 


Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman yield at that point, please ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp, General, I am very intrigued with the gentleman’s 
question. I am wondering where your prerogative may reach its 
line of demarcation between your present position and the one in 
which the gentleman is requesting information. Are you prepared 
to draw that line of demarcation ? 

General Taytor. I am turning over in my mind, frankly, how to 


reply. 
Mr. Dranr. ; am not expecting you to do so now, General Taylor, 
on the reply. I do not know what the President was thinking, but 


I do feel you, as a military man, and your associates, would be able to 
come forward with the answer. I think my colleague, Mr. Sheppard, 
is asking to what extent you, as an operational man, enter into this 
policy statement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. In other words, what I am trying 
to do is to analyze in my own mind again that line of demarcation, 
because I know you very, very well, Mr. Deane, and I know you have 
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no desire to place the General in a position of jeopardy, or in a position 
that would not be consistent with his rank and his position. 

Mr. Deane. That is true. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When we ask one to analyze what is in the mind 
of another it is a rather difficult problem, in my opinion, to resolve, 
other than the possibility of taking a sentence and then taking a 
military attitude in the response. Again, I can only assume that 
in that response he would have to be extremely careful of phrase- 
ology which you applied to it. I am certain you ‘would not want that 
to be a part of the position he was placed in. 

Mr. Deane. The only thing I am concerned about is this statement: 

Outlays for conventional weapons and for stockpiling will be decreased. 

I would not want you to answer right now, but rather when you 
have time to study it. 

General Taytor. I would like to observe that I do not feel that 
f am qualified to answer the question, because it applies all the way 
across the board in the Department of Defense. First, I could not 
interpret what is in anyone’s mind with any real validity. All I 
could say is to what extent this is accurate as it applies to the Army. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. If I heard the quotation correctly, it seems 
to me the emphasis is on the word “outlays.” 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. That is funds. Of course, outlays depend 
very much on what stocks we have on hand in terms either of con- 
ventional weapons or stockpiles. 

Mr. Deane. That is a very good analysis, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
because that more or less anticipates the next question I was going to 
ask General Taylor. 


STOCKPILES OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Do we have enough conventional weapons so that we could carry 
on a small war or limited operation ? 

General Tayrtor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Why is that answer off the record, General ? 

General Taytor. It measures our warmaking capability, sir, and I 
think it should be off the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair concurs in the General’s response. | 
think his position is quite tenable. Proceed. 

Mr. Deane. I want you, if you will, to let this statement stay on 
the record, General. 

Do you think that the Army stockpiles are sufficient ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. I think the statement that you have given 
is in keeping, generally speaking, with the testimony given by ‘Gen- 
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eral Palmer in his testimony before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Army budget for fiscal 1956. He said this: 


At this time, our allies still lack the capability, either in reserves of stock or 
in productive capacity, to Support their forces in the event of an all-out war. 
Shortages must therefore be furnished from United States resources. 

Since, in accordance with current guidance, the reserve stocks now available 
to the United States Army are less than those required to support the Army 
alone, and the industrial production base for military equipment is insufficient 
to meet fully the needs of the United States forces, support of our allies in the 
event of war can only be accomplished at the expense of equipment and produc- 


tion capacity planned for United States forces. Fs 
Should war occur . . . shortages in meeting Army requirements for all cate- ¥ 
gories of major weapons and ammunition would occur. ee 
JOINT MOBILIZATION PLANS : 


General, I have one final question. As we break up into panels I 
have the honor of serving on the Air Force panel. The question I may 
direct here is not intended to involve ycu with any other particular 
branch of the service, but I would like to make a note of this. 

On December 28, 1955, Air Force Secretary Quarles sent a policy 
directive to General Twining concerning the increase in production in 
surviving defense plants following the first phase of a nuclear war. 
Apparently this directive is based upon the assumption that this phase 
of a nuclear war would last from 30 to 60 days. Is it designed to solve 
only the mobilization problems of the Air Force? What about the 
mobilization requirements of the Navy and Army and of any inte- 
grated land-sea-air operation ? 

As I recall, your duty is to correlate strategy and war plans, as 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Am I correct there ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. This is a question I would ask, in view of that state- 
ment: 

Is there an absence of joint mobilization plans? The Air Force 
directive states that— 





Emergency production schedules will be based on guidance and force levels in 
support of joint war plans, or in absence of such plans, Air Force unilateral 
plans. 

What I am interested in knowing is that based upon the emergencies 
you may face, as a General of the Army, do you have the right to 
proceed as you feel, with your staff, in the absence of any overall joint 
mobilization idea on this particular operation ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I have a map involving certain defense areas. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I want to thank you again, General, for your testimony. 

Mr. Suepparn. Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 















AFTERNOON SESSION 









Mr. Manon. The committe will come to order. I cannot be in the 
committee room regularly this afternoon. I am going to ask the vice 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Sheppard, to conduct the hearing. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. When the committee adjourned, gentlemen, you had 
completed your interrogation, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. I had. 

Mr. Suepparp. The chairman recognizes Mr. Flood. 


VALUE OF UNANIMITY 


Mr. Fioop. It is my opinion this situation—and I cannot imagine 
how you would disagree—that in the activity, the profession in which 
you are engaged, there is no‘ ‘margin for error.” That was the name of 
an old Broadway show of a few years ago. It is a very good phrase. 
And so I refuse to recognize in considering the Army budget that 
there is any margin for error—not in this case. 

Now, at the same time, I, for one, am anything but impressed by this 
tortured atmosphere, this straining for unanimity of opinion at the 
defense level at the Pentagon. That leaves me cold. I see no v alue, 
or no great virtue, above all other virtues, that this must be, at the time 
you leave those hallowed marble halls, a unanimous opinion. Quite to 
the contrary. I would be much happier, I would have more confidence 
in the entire operation, if I felt you fellows down there were exerc ising 
what I think are your perfectly normal faculties, and not come up here 
in such inspired unanimity on this thing. 

This subcommittee is anything but unanimous. We are about a 
corporal’s guard. When I look at this vast establishment and great 
gifts that we have in all branches of the service, military and civilian, 
I would like the record to show that I, for one, at least do not consider 
that the cloak of agreement is enough. To me it is certainly not. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY FUNDS 


Now, as you know, I opposed, as far as I could humanly do so, the 
administration’s proposed and sponsored cuts in the Army last year 
I was against it then, I am against it now. 

Now, when I say “you,” General, I am addressing the Secretary as 
well. This isa plural you. You will find that some of my questions 
are rhetorical, but that is not important. 

Let me say this: Did you people ask the Defense people to restore 
the cut embodied in dollars that was made last year? That is the 
question. I hasten to add this: that the Defense Establishment alone 
is not at fault, I know that. The Congress is just as much at fault 
as you. The Congr ess voted it, you did not. So we cannot esc ape, 
if there is onus, what I say was a bad thing to do. 

Now, I ask the question again, Did you people this year ask the 
Defense people and the Budget to restore the cut that was made ? 

General Taytor. The answer is, We did not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You, in my opinion, have indicated very plainly here 
today that you do not believe 1 million men can do the job that you 
think under all the circumstances it is most desirable should be done, 
you want 1,500,000, do you not? 

General Taynor. That is what I might call the ideal force that we 
discussed this morning. 

Mr. Foon. I refer to those circumstances that we all generally know 
to exist without burdening the record with them again. We have 
cluttered the record with these circumstances for years. 
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Now, the Secretary of Defense and Admiral Radford advised us 
this week they do not feel that there has been any material change in 
the circumstances to warrant anything further than is being done. 
With that, of course, I do not agree, n: iturally. 

Now, if 1,500,000 men is the ideal force under existing circumstances, 
then 1 million obviously is not; is that not true / 

General Tayior. As I have said, it is marginally sufficient. 

Mr. Fioop. Your phrase was “marginally sufficient,” and my reply 
is, “there is no margin permitted for error in this business.” "If you 
insist there will be no error, then your syllogism is complete. I am of 
Trish ancestry and I say, “I have me doubts,” out of an abundance of 
caution. 

VALUE OF ALLIED FORCES 


Now, I direct your attention to this vast setup of what the columnists 
call “pactomania.” You know what I mean—this plethora of bi- 
lateral treaties, and multilateral, by groups outside of the United 
Nations as well as technically within it, and all over the lot. I will not 
go into details. 

Do you feel, as the Commander in Chief of the Army, that your 
brothers in arms in these remote areas from this room in which we 
sit, under all the circumstances—with the exception of Western 
Europe—are safe under attack ? 

General Taytor. No one is ever safe under attack. War is a hazard- 
ous business. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true. 

General Taytor. By its very nature, safety is not a part of the 
business. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think that these units as you have detailed them 
to us, with the exception of Western Europe, under the circumstances 
and under the concept of war today—big war or brushfire war—are 
other than mere military detachments? 

General Taytor. The only area to which you could refer are Far 
East, Korea, where the troops we have are a part of a very large and 
strong force, 660,000 ROK soldiers, well trained and well equipped 
by or iental standards. 

Mr. Froop. Aha! that saving clause. You talk likea lawyer. That 
was magnificent—‘under oriental standards.” What in the world 
does that mean as far as you and I are concerned ? 

General Taytor. An Oriental is an inhabitant of Asia generally 
speaking. 

Mr. FiLoop. We will let the record rest, if that is your answer. I 
cannot imagine a better. You can imagine what I could do with that 
saving clause if I hadthetime. I will spare you that. 

Let me ask you this: You are a soldier, thank God. You are no 
armchair, swivel chair, cocktail commando. That “fruit salad” 
that you are wearing you did not win in a poker game. You are 
a soldier's soldier. I am tickled to death with that. 

Being so, let me give you a division. I do not want to “bust” 
you down a couple of grades, but you have a division on a line for 
the purpose of this question. 

General Taytor. I am always happy with a division. 

Mr. Froop. I know you are. You are that kind of guy. I will give 
you a division. It is up in the line. It is 10 0 ‘clock tonight. “On 
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your right flank is the 1st Marine Division. You are in Korea, On 


your left flank is the 83d Regular Division, United States Army. And 
you go to bed at 10 o'clock tonight. All your reports are in and 
your ‘flanks are pretty secure and you go to sleep. At 4 o’clock in the 
morning I w ake you up with a telephone « ‘all from Army command 
and I say, “General, I think you should know I am pulling out the 
ist Marine Division on your right and I am pulling out the 3d Regu- 
lar Army Division on your left, and I am putting in the 15th ROK 
Division on your right, and the 315th ROK Division on your left.” 

Under all the circumstances, with all the kudos you can give to 
our oriental friends, what do you have to say about that situation / 

General Taytor. I would say that it happened in many cases to 
our division commanders, and by the end of the war they were quite 
accustomed to that situation. 

Mr. Froop. That is an interesting answer. What is your opinion 
about the situation ? 

General Taytor. Obviously, one prefers to have his own nationals 
on his flanks and to his reat 


AIR TRANSPORT MOBILITY 


Mr. Froop. From what you told Mr. Sikes, Mr. Sheppard, and 
everybody, you have practically no air transport mobility, either 
yourself or the Air Force. 

General Taytor. The mobility is definitely limited. 

Mr. Froop. “Is limited” is an understatement. 

The fact remains is not this the case—that if and when our Army 
forces in these isolated areas, other than Western Europe, are faced 
with a major attack, you cannot by air, beyond limited strength, move 
troops at once into that area to support them ? 

General Taytor. Reenforcement by air would be limited. 

Mr. Froop. All right. There is no sense beating you over the head. 
I construe that to mean inadequate, total, and utterly. That is what 
I say. I do not think that we have the aircraft. I do not think we 
have the mobilization. It is my judgment that this business of setting 
these things on the record is not the fact. We cannot move these 
Reserve divisions of the United States by air even into areas where 
landing strips exist and where a modicum of supply can be there. A 
major effort would be sadly limited ? 

General Tayntor. No general statement can be made because of the 
logistical factors which are different in every part of the world. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to color this record. You appeal to the 
existing circumstances every time you challenge me. You supply 
the circumstances. 

Well, that is that. 

ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Let me read you something for the record. I do not know whether 
you will like this. I do not personally. My “you” to you is not per- 
sonal. I do not care. As a matter of fact, I hope you do not, all of 
you. 

I refer now to a statement that I put in the Record on Wednesday, 
July 6, 1955—the Congressional] Record. The title is, “The Army 
Must Learn to Fight.” 
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I will not read all, but I will refer to it so you can look at it at your 
leisure. I will read a few parts: 


The Army has taken the back seat in public regard among the services, largely 
because of the tightlipped, self-effacing people that have been running it. Not 
so, the exception, Douglas MacArthur, when he was in charge. But inevitably 
the Chiefs of Staffs and the real brass of the Army carry the stoical service 
traditions of West Point through the years of their duties, never being aggres- 
sive so far as their civilian bosses are concerned, always silent when poli- 
ticians are slashing budgets, never saucy to newspapermen, never asking for 
more than the necessities. 


Mr. Mitier. What are you quoting from? 
Mr. FiLoop. The Independent Editorial Services, a service here in 
town, that I prefer to put in the record. 


The result has been that this country has never been prepared for war. The 
further result is that every young man in the country has been taught to regard 
the Army as second-class service. 

In public regard, the Air Force comes first, the Navy with its elite Corps of 
Marines, second, and the Army a tail-dragging third. 

It is getting so that Army officers rarely wear their uniforms off duty, and 


the enlisted men would not wear them at all if they were not required to. The . 


menial tasks of housekeeping throughout the world are parceled out to the 
Army. 

When a cut in funds is required, the Army always is first in line to get it. 
After the wars, the battle-stained colors of the regiments are put away, remem- 
bered only by the inarticulate heroes of a hundred actions and their companions 
in Valhalla. 

The military service as represented by the Army is an honored and glorious 
profession. It is valued in every nation in the world but the United States. For 
the glory of the army the guardsmen are stationed at Buckingham Palace. 
Millions of Frenchmen thrill to the Sambre-et-Meuse, the Germans still keep 
sacrosanct the memory of those standards the Russians dragged along the streets 
in Red Square. But here, in a country whose liberties have rested upon the 
Army from the Concord Bridge to the Yalu, we have a shoddy, slumpy regard for 
our benefactors. 

The reason that Congress treats the Army with such little regard is that the 
Army never fights for itself on Capitol Hill. The Engineers, it is true, get good 
treatment, but that is because they are charged with the rivers and harbors 
work which is so vital to many Congressmen. 


That includes the one that is talking. 


The Infantry, flower of the Army and the “Queen of Battles,” gets the dirty 
end of the stick in United States peace, no matter how superb and heroic in 
United States wars. 

The way young men jump into the uniforms of the more glamorous services 
in order to avoid being dragged into the Army is a national scandal, and a re- 
flection upon the way patriotism is cultivated in this country. 

The tragedy of the Army is that it bas never learned the simple fact that 
it has to fight for itself in order to better fight for America. 


Now, to comment on that, knowing my point of view, would be to 
paint the lily. I will let that go. That is the way that I feel. 

It is also my judgment that while that article refers to your lack 
of pride as far as Capitol Hill and its politicians are concerned, it 
certainly, in my judgment is so as far as your civilian superiors are 
concerned, both in service and the Defense level and everywhere else. 
To me, that ain’t good. 

RESERVE ACT 


General Taylor, I was told at length by the military and civilians, 
except General Ridgway and General Shepherd—and I was told by 
my colleagues on both ‘sides of the aisle with complete unanimity, 
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except myself—they were all out of step but Jim—that everything 
was going to be all right. 

Now, these speeches were made and given to the press and all over 
the place—do not worry about this cut in the Army budget because, 
first of all, we have the Reserve bill. 

Incidentally, at the time the speeches were made the Reserve bill 
had not passed. But that did not bother the boys at all. But it was 
passed, a misshapen, hybrid act of Congress that will serve no purpose 
and do no good. Itisaturkey and a bust. Now, the Defense people 
say that they are going to make it work, and Secretary Burgess, a 
real hot shot and a good guy, was up here and he just knocked himself 
out trying to convince us, at least me, they were really going to give 
it a whirl. I believe that. Houdini could not make it work and 
neither can Burgess. But that is their business. As far as I am 
concerned, that great reason for cutting the Army last year is a sham 
and a fraud. It is no reason. “There ain’t no such animal” as the 
Reserve, as far as the 6-month plan means. 

Do you want to tell me that it is not so? 

General Taytor. I am interested in hearing your views on it. 

Mr. Froop. I have stated mine. What are yours with particular 
reference to the existing Reserve Act, after 7 months? 

General Taytor. Obviously, it is of little present value. It has a 
potential of considerable value. 

Mr. Fioop. When you say “potential,” how many years? 

General Taytor. The great effect will come in 1957, when we start 
getting these men back trained with an obligation to serve. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, do you believe that the existing Reserve Act—and 
if you want to say it is theoretically sound, go ahead—is going to 
supply the needs of the Army to support this allegedly great No. 1 
reason for a cut in the Army of 500,000 men ? 

General Taytor. If that were the sole reason for making that deci- 
sion I would say probably not. 

Mr. Frioop. It was not the sole reason. I am only talking about 
that one, so at least insofar as that one is concerned, the answer is 
“Probably not.” 

General Taytor. Yes; but I would say that the act was of definite 
value to us and will be particularly after 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. Half of a loaf is better than none in any business, par- 
ticularly yours. That is true. I am not talking about minimums. 


GERMAN DIVISIONS 


Now, the next answer that was supposed to knock me speechless 
with its power and logic was—“The Germans are going to give us 12 
divisions.” Twelve divisions of what, when, and in how many vears? 
Do you know? 

General Taytor. I know the present estimate; yes. 

Mr. Froop. What is it? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Fioop. Twelve divisions is the story in 314 years. Will you 
settle for that? ; : 

General Taytor. I cannot help but settle for it. 
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Mr. FiLoop. Of course you cannot. That is what they say. The 
Germans say that. That does not bother my friends at the Penta- 
gon or here. The Germans say, at a minimum, 314 years for what- 
ever we get. Well, that is the second reason which you can under- 
stand convinces me it is practically nothing. That is 1957, 1958, 
and half of 1959, and other branches tell me that by that time a so- 
called potential enemy will be in a materially improved condition, so 
I am advised. So, in 3144 years we do not have anything—Reserves, 
substantially, or effectively, or Germans. 


INCREASED FIREPOWER 


In case I was particularly difficult about the other two, they told 
me—well, if we do not get the Germans that is all right; if we do not 
get the Reserves, that is all right, but our new firepower, the new 
nuclear weapons, the new pushbutton long-hair scientific hardware 
that we have will permit you to eliminate 500,000 troops, slash down 
combat units, remove troops from the line and at least justify a bal- 
ancing of the budget. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Who is the gentleman quoting? 

Mr. Fioop. The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Flood. This is a narrative. 

Mr. Mutter. Is it copyrighted ? 

Mr. Froop. It should be. The sad part about this story is no- 
body will read it. 

Now, on this question of this world-shattering firepower that you 
have, as I understand this business of equality between the services 
for the purpose of national defense, it is to guarantee or to assure that 
your purpose will best be served at the spot where they are most 
needed at the right time and in sufficient force, is that not what you 
soldier boys say ? 

General Taytor. I believe in that. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are the three premises. You admit we do not 
have the force in being in most of the cases in the isolated areas. We 
do not have the transport by air to get them there in sufficient force 
at the right time to deliver the desired power blow, and certainly we 
do not have these Buck Rogers armaments, ammunition, at those 
places, do we, or should that be off the record ? 

General Taytor. My reply should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Now let us get back on the record. 

I do not know whether you will wish to reply to this in your name, 
but it seems best to let the question appear—and by the way, if you 
think the question should be stricken off, you or your people have my 
permission to knock out of the record anything that I say at any time. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually it is not that important. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no pride of authorship in this business. Any 
thing you do not like throw it out, or all of it. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Each member of the committee has it in his juris- 
diction to grant that permission. It should not be exercised without 
the individual giving acquiescence to it. In other words, I might 
have some questions that I want left on the record for certain pur- 
poses. Strike the answers if they are detrimental. Mr. Flood has a 
perfect right to tell you what to do with his questions, but that does 
not apply to the other people. 

Mr. Froop. I might add that sometimes the question is just as un- 
desirable as the answer would be, frequently more so, its phrasing 
or its implications, so any time any of your security people, who are 
not so hot anyway, want to throw it out, they can throw it out. I am 
talking to you and that is what interests me. 

Now, I do not believe that you people are impressed with what you 
have. But that is your act. All right. You have in Western Europe 
5 or 6 battalions with 25 or 30 280-millimeter guns or rifles. Now, you 
are all the way from Hannibal’s Alps to the British left flank on the 
coast four or five hundred miles. You have 25 rifles. That is sup- 
posed to impress me. It does not. Even though they are 280-milli- 
meters, that fails to impress me when you fellows think so little of 
them you stop building them. You do not want any more. There must 
be a reason for that. 

General Tayror. There is. We have something better. 

Mr. Froop. That is good. I am talking about these in being with 
the forces. That is what I am talking about, forces in being on the 
line to deliver the necessary blow in the necessary and desirable 
strength at that time. That is what I am talking about. I do not 
think you have to. 

In addition to that you have a collection of Honest Johns here and 
there which you can move around once in a while, but not too much, 
and they are not so hot. 

You also have turned up with some corporals now. For what you 
want to do with them, good—anything is better than nothing. But 
we are talking now about the third reason for reducing the Army 
500,000 men, and that you have the necessary nuclear firepower to 
supplv that need. I do not think that that you have it. I do not recog- 
nize that as another real reason as to why this Army should be cut 
down one-third, from 1,500,000 3 years ago to 1,000,000 in the sum- 
mer of 1956. That is one-third. 

In the other areas you have none of that hardware at all worthy of 
the name. Is that not true? 

General Tayror. No, it is not accurate. We have deployments in 
the Far East. , 

Mr. Froop. My saving clause was “worthy of the name.” IT know 
what you mean and you know what I mean. 

General Taytor. May I say, Mr. Flood, you are forcing me into the 
unpleasant position of appearing to defend Army cuts. In the field 
of firepower I think we have made real progress, and while you be- 
little the weapons we have, let me remind you of this, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL LEAD 


Mr. Ritey. Do you not think it is true that the technical lead and 
industrial capacity in this country is to some extent being overcome 
by the Russians, and that our relative lead is being reduced in fire- 
power ¢ 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVIEW OF ARMY REDUCTION 


Mr. FLoop. I hasten to add again that I am not selecting you as 
a target. You are the guy sitting in the chair. You have the stars 
and you are the witness. You are the only target I have. 

General Taytor. Generals are made to be shot at. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. You are that kind of general, I repeat. You have been 
shot at. 

Now, you say that I am attempting to maneuver you into the very 
undesirable position of defending an Army cut. That is true because 
I asked you before I began did you people, whoever you are, ask to 
have the cuts that were made last year in bodies and dollars and hard- 
ware restored, and you told me you did not. Therefore, you of 
necessity, from my point of view, are in the position of defending 
the Army’scuts. You did not ask to have it restored. You are main- 
taining the status quo. 

General Taytor. I do not think so, Mr. Flood. I would say rather 
the Army, having presented its case in as powerful and in as effec- 
tive way as possible—and no one could have been more aggressive 
in presenting the Army’s requirements than General Ridgway—but 
having made that case and carried it to the highest court, the Con- 
gress and the Department of Defense, and receiving the decision that 
the Army was going to receive roughly 1 million men, we accepted 
it. 

Mr. Froop. That was last year. You come in with a new hat on. 
Why did you not ask to have it restored ? 

General Taytor. Actually, the question of personnel strength was 
decided upon shortly before my arrival in office. The decision had 
recently been made. I could not point to any changes in the factors 
to be considered which had been studied by all of the authorities to 
whom I have just alluded. I had no evidence to bring forward calling 
for a complete review. I have said thus far that until I have that 
evidence I will live with this decision. If conditions do change, I will 
certainly come back and ask for a review. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. I was going to ask you that and 
you have anticipated my question and answered it. I would like to be 
convinced that after you are on top of your new job long enough, and 
take a look at this setup, regardless of who says what from the White 
House down to the chairman of this committee, if you do not like it on 
bodies and hardware and dollars, for God’s sake say so. I think you 
will. 

General Taytor. You can count on me to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. Good boy! I do not like these people bucking for stripes 
all over thistown. You area soldier. I would not waste time if I did 
not think you would do it. 
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Now, finally, as you are aware, General Taylor, I am sitting on the 
Army panel with Mr. Sikes, who examined you before, and we will 
have a chance to more intimately discuss things of an Army nature, 
and I will not burden the committee who will not sit on that panel. 


IMPORTANCE OF SMALL-WAR PREPARATION 


But I must admit, after all the answers that were given last week 
by Mr. Wilson, Admiral Radford, and everybody else, and as a result 
of the questions from men on both sides of the committee, that I am 
still a little hazy about what you think you can do with the force that 
you have in being under the budget request with the so-called brush- 
fire wars. E verybody has taken a whirl at this question, and I have 
not. been able to put the answers together. 

Now, Mr. Andrews was the last to go into it. He felt that you can 
create a standoff of nuclear armament to the point that that will 
dictate small wars with conventional weapons. Now, I would like to 
be assured that you and your people in the Army, because you are the 
people that will have to do it, have not embraced this idea which 
Defense and everybody else seems to have embraced, including the 
Congress, that if you spend all of your money on all of the nuclear 
weapons that you can beg, borrow or steal, think up or make, that is 
all that you will have to worry about, you will save money if you do 
so, you will balance the budget if you do so, and there will be no 
problem, if and when these br ush wars break out. 

General Taytor. May I assure you, Mr. Flood, I share your view of 
the importance of the small war, that I have talked about it publicly 
and privately with as much eloquence as I can command, regretting 
that I do not have some Irish to contribute. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I want to know. Do you believe with me 
that we conceivably, or soon will rapidly approach such a status where 
a standoff, because of these various nuclear potentials in armament 
on both sides of the fence will invite widely dispersed, periodic brush 

wars of varying degree in which nuclear weapons will not be used. 

General Taytor. You will find very nearly that statement in my 
opening prepared comments. I did not make the point, however, they 
would necessarily be conventional small wars because I consider either 
the conventional or the use of atomic weapons in a small war a possi- 
bility. 

‘USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Fioop. The use of atomic weapons in a small war is a possibility, 
but under the circumstances that I have just outlined to you, highly 
improbable? 

General Taytor. I would not state it that way. 

Mr. Fioop. You would not go that far? 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will you go a little bit in that direction ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would say from the Army’s point of 
view we would want to use tactical atomic weapons. TI recognize that 
there may be some limitations at the time which our national interest 
may impose. 

Mr. Froop. This is the first time that I have heard this approach. 
There are degrees of atomic warfare? 
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General Taytor. It is possible, yes. 
Mr. Fioop. You hope. Do you think that you can quarantine the 
use of atomic weapons merely by being “a little bit pregnant,” that 
kind of thing? 

General Taytor. It may be difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. Hazardous? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am not arguing with you. I do not know the subject. 
I am just thinking out loud. I know you know it. 
General Taytor. I wish that I knew it all, Mr. Flood. I am sure 


that I don’t. 
Mr. Fioop. You know enough to satisfy me, which is the important 


thing this afternoon. 

Now, let me ask you this: If and when a situation arises in one of 
these so-called brushfire wars in the hinterland some place, and if it is 
thought advisable under all the circumstances existing at that time, 
whatever they are, that tactical atomic weapons should be used regard- 
less of degree, little or small—and I will make them little for this 
question—do I understand you to say that it is the law that the com- 
mander in the field at the point of fire has no authority to use that 
small tactical atomic weapon without the direct permission of the 
President of the United States? 

General Taytor. My reply should be off the record. 

Mr. Froop. Why? 

General Taytor. I do not want to tell an enemy the conditions under 
which we will use our weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I understand the law to be that the use of atomic weap- 
ons, even for tactical purposes in the field, in small wars, cannot be so 
used by the military commanders in the field who may need them with- 
out the direct permission of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you think that you ought to put that in the record? 

Mr. Froop. If it is the law. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you want to build up that obstacle? 

Mr. Froop. I do, because I have another question coming. 

If that is so, the physical incapacity of the President for any reason 
would be a dangerous element to the national defense under those cir- 
cumstances, would it not—if that is the law? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Unless there were arrangements made by the Congress, 
or some other proper jurisdiction to delegate such power? That is 
the answer; is it not? 

General Taytor. No; the President has the complete power now. 
He has all the authority necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that he has all the authority necessary. 

That is all. 

MANPOWER 


Mr. Wicertrsworrn. Mr. Chairman, just to bring the picture to- 
gether, for the purpose of the record, as I understand it, the reeommen- 
dation before us contemplates, in terms of manpower, 1,034,500, which 
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is about the same, or a little in excess of the figure for the current 
year / 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. On top of that, there is a provision for a ceil- 
ing of 1,055,250, which if resorted to, would give you a further possible 
expansion in manpower of 21,000? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The forces contemplated would be just a little 
under double what we had in being at the time of the Korean war? 

Secretary Brucker. That is my understanding, sir. 


COMBAT RATIO 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. And the combat ratio, you tell us, will be about 
70 percent, and increasing, as compared with the combat ratio in 1953 
of around 59 percent ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. It would be in excess of 70 
percent. 

INCREASED STRENGTH OF DIVISION 


Mr. Wicaiesworti. The recommendation also contemplates an in- 
crease in modernization, and an increase in the number of and variety 
of new weapons which will be available ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And of course, both in terms of manpower and 
firepower, a division today is tremendously stronger than a division 
back in World War IT; is it not? 

Secretary Brucker. I am advised that it is 80 percent greater in 
firepower than it was at the conclusion of World War II. 

Mr. Wige.esworru. Does that include all the features of atomic 
power ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That has not been particularized to me as in- 
cluding all the features of atomic power. Can you clear that up, 
General Taylor ? 

General ‘Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WicetesworrH. Then if I understand the situation, all atomic 
power would be in addition to the increase in the firepower that you 
have just referred to, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if I may be permitted to make an interjection, 
last year General Ridgway in talking about the 80 or 85 percent in- 
crease in firepower, said that was without considering any atomic 
element whatsoever. Then he went on to say that the introduction 
of atomic power could boost that anywhere from 500 to 10,000 percent. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I further understand, Mr. Secretary, that the 
program contemplates an increase in our National Guard and reserves 
in drill-pay status from about 622,155 to 706,700, or an increase of 
about 84,000 ? 
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Secretary Brucker. That is my recollection of the exact figure dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Over and above that, there is, is there not, 
an obligated Reserve that is not in drill-pay status ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That.is correct. ae at 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What does that amount to in size, if you 
know ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Secretary Milton knows that point. 

Mr. Mirron. In 1957 there will be a total of about 1.7 million obli- 
gated reservists. ' 

Mr. Miuirr. Does that include the Reserve in units, or is that in 
addition ¢ 

Mr. Miuron. That includes those obligated reservists who are in 
units. 

Mr. Minter. That is the overall figure and includes both groups? 

Mr. Mitton. The overall figure of the obligated reservists. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Then there will be 706,700 in drill-pay status, 
and about 1 million in the obligated Reserve that are not in drill-pay 
status ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We accept that figure. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. If that is not correct, I wish that you would 
insert the correct figures, when your remarks are revised. 

Mr. Miron. I will have to give you those. In the National Guard 
and the Reserve there are certain individuals who are not obligated 
to serve therein, so there would have to be certain corrections which 
I shall give you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

At the present time there are about 214,000 in the USAR and 130,000 in 
the National Guard who are participating but who have no military obligation. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Are there in addition civilians of proper age 
for service who had military training in the Korean war that are not 
included in either of those categories / 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How many Korean veterans roughly are there 
that are not in this Reserve category that might be drawn upon ? 

Mr. Minton. I would have to guess. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Minton. I will get you the exact figure. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 established a ceiling of 2,900,000 for all 
services, effective July 1, 1957. The Army share is about 1,700,000. At the 
present time we have about 2,120,000 obligated and nonobligated reservists in 
the Ready Reserve, including those in units. This figure includes some 470,000 
who were enlisted or inducted into the Army between June 1948 and June 
1951 and who served less than 3 years on active duty. Most of these were in 
service during the Korean conflict. The bulk of these will complete their 
Reserve obligation by July 1, 1957, and will be discharged unless they volunteer 
to remain in a unit of the Ready Reserve. With the discharge of these and other 
reservists who are eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve under the screen- 


ing provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, we will come down to our 
ceiling of 1.7 million by July 1, 1957. 
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APPROVAL OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Is it fair to state then that in your opinion, 
under the proposed program, the Army is going to be stronger and 
readier than heretofore ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is certainly my opinion. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. As to the program as a whole, am I correct in 
understanding that it has your unqualified approval ? 

Secretary Brucker. It does. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. We have been told, of course, that it has the 
approval of Secretary Wilson, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and of the President of the United States 
with his vast military experience; is that your understanding? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct; that is my understanding. 

General Taytor. As I said yesterday, it cannot be accurately said 
that the budget per se has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I am talking about the program as distin- 
guished from the budget. 

Secretary Brucker. My answer is “Yes.” 


FISCAL PICTURE 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. In terms of appropriation, if I have the correct 
figures, the Army’s request contemplates an appropriation of $7,706 
million, which is $376,472,000 greater than the amount made available 
for the present fiscal year. In terms of expenditure, there is con- 
templated an expenditure of $8,200 million as compared with $8,100 
million this year, or an increase of about $100 million. 

There is apparently available for expenditure $15,100 million of 
which $5,700 million it is estimated will be unobligated. 

If these figures are not right, I would like to have them corrected, 
when you revise your remarks. 

The figures as given are exclusive of the “Military construction” appropriation. 
On that basis they are correct except for the unobligated balance of $5,700 million. 
The unobligated balance less MCA which is available for future obligations is 
$923,608,081. 

ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Last year we had a table in the record on page 
76 of the hearings giving the number of installations in the United 
States and overseas as of the end of the calendar year 1954. I would 
appreciate it if that table could be brought up to date. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? In bringing the table up to 
date could it be brought up to date on a comparative basis ? 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. You mean as between the 2 years? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 





(The information requested is as follows :) 


ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


Number of Army installations in the United States 


telnet 


| 





Active Inactive 


| Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, 


| 1955 i954 1955 1954 | 1055 


ai duc 
i 


Dec. |) Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 
—|— 


Training, headquarters and research and 
development installations _- wera 92 | 94 | 75 
Depots ! =Zectt 55 | 44 54 | 
Port installations. .__._..-- d 12 12 12 | 
Hospitals 2_. ‘ 9 | 9 | 5 | 
Industrial installations 3__ _- LS3 83 2 | 50 


251 | 241 196 | 


1 Excludes 9 depot activities at other installations. 
? Excludes 4 hospitals at other installations. 
3 Excludes 11 industrial activities at other installations. 


Number of active Army installations overseas 


Dee. 31, 1954 | Dee. 31, 1955 | Dec. 31, 1954 | Dec. 31, 1955 





De 0s. casi a-<secs ‘ 26 25 
Caribbean. < 75 71 
1s 3 | 3 | 24 17 

7 

a 
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DEFINITION OF AN ARMY INSTALLATION 


An installation is real estate and the improvements thereon which is under 
the control of the Department of the Army, at which functions of the Department 
of the Army are carried on, and which has been established by order of Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army. Real estate and the improvements thereon 
utilized by posts, camps, airfields, hospitals, depots, arsenals, industrial facili- 
ties, etc., will genetally be designated as an installation where located separately, 
but where located contiguously or on the same reservation the combined prop- 
erty will usually be designated as one installation and the separate functions will 
be designated as activities at that installation. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. As to civilian personnel, as I understand it, 
you contemplate having on board 432,000 people at the end of fiscal 
year 1957, showing a reduction of 31,000. 1f we add that to the 

reduction since 19! 53, which we were given last year of about 159,000, 
that would give an overall total reduction of about 190,000. If those 
figures are not correct I would like to have them corrected in the 
record. 

Secretary Brucker. They are substantially correct. 


INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. On page 18 of your statement you refer to the 
Mr. W On page 18 of your statement you refer to the 
financial management program and, among other things, to financial 
inventory controls. General Taylor said that our present inventory, 
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if I heard him right, was about $17 billion. Last year we were given 
the figure of $20. d billion, with $16.2 billion in this country and the 
lalance overseas. 

I wonder what the explanation of the difference between the two 
figures would be. 

General Tayior. May I ask General O'Neill to comment on that? 

Mr. Wicerrsworru. Certainly. 

General O’Netti. General Taylor’s figures, sir, include equipment 
in the hands of troops. He was speaking of hard goods—the am- 
munition and major equipment items contained in the procurement 
and production appropriation—and includes both the assets in stor- 
age depots and those in the hands of troops. The $20.2 billion figure 
is not at all comparable with the hard goods figure, sir, in that it also 
includes soft goods such as clothing and ‘subsistence. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. $20.2 billion ? 

General O’Nem. Yes, sir. The $20.2 billion figure, sir, is the total 
value of the Army bulk inventory of all items. It excludes equipment 
in the hands of troops. The $20.2 billion is broken down to $16 bil- 
lion in the Zone of the Interior depots, $400 million in the Zone of 
Interior stations, sir, and $3.8 billion in the oversea command depots. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Have there been any eliminations during the 
past year ? 

General O’Netti. That inventory, sir, has been reduced by $200 
million. The comparable figure for September 30, 1954, was $20.4 
billion. sir. 

Mr. Wicerieswortu. How often do you get your inventory reports 
from the field now ? 

General O’Nerii. Quarterly, sir. 

Mr. WieateswortH. In how many categories ? 

General O’Nemx. Three hundred and thirty categories, sir. 


USAGE RATES 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. How far have you gone in determining reliable 
usage rates ? 

General O’Nettu. This is the first year, sir, where we will have the 
best information with respect to consumer funding. We are, during 
fiscal year 1956, experiencing some difficulty in the M. and O. field, 
for instance. With the data we have been using for consumer fund- 
ing, because it was the first year we were in it, we will have better 
data next year. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. Do you think you will have reliable usage 
rates in fiseal 1957 ? 

General O’Netix. It will be better than this year, sir. I would 
hesitate to say they will be completely acceptable, sir, but they would 
be better than this year. 


STOCK FUNDS RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Mr. Wicareswortu. On page 15 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you refer tostock funds. Yousay: 


Since adoption in the Army a total of $1.3 billion has been returned to the 
Treasury. An additional $550 million is estimated for fiscal year 1957. 
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Is that estimate of $550 million reflected in the overall request 
which is now before the committee ? 

Secretary BRucKER. It is. Gene ‘al Lawton can supply any detail 
you want. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. It has been deducted in arriving at the overall 
figure ? 

“Secret: iry Brucker. That is right. 

General Lawron. Mr. W igglesworth, that has not been deducted 
from the amount of money we are asking for in new authorization; 
no sir. It is planned that this money will ‘be returned to the Treasury 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 as an offset against our expenditures 
of that year. 

Mr. Wiccereswortn. It will not be available until the end of 1957? 

General Lawton. That is correct, in March. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Anything that will be available during 1957 
has been deducted in arriving at the over-all request? 

General Lawton. We have returned $700 million this year. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Already ? 

General Lawton. This $550 million we figure will be available by 
about March of 1957 for return to the Treasury. That would reduce 
our expenditures by that much money. 

Mr. WiceeteswortH. Then why is it not a proper offset in fiscal 
1957 

General Lawron. It is an offset against our expenditures, sir, which 
is an offset against the money which is withdrawn from the Treasury. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. But not against appropriations? 

General Lawton. That is correct at this time, sir. Legislation which 
is being proposed by Department of Defense for public works includes 
language which would provide for transfer of this money to finance 
construction. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. It has been deducted from your estimated ex- 
penditures for 1957 ? 

General LawTon. 


RES 









That is correct. 









REDUCTIONS BASED ON RESERVE STRENGTH INCREASE 










Mr. WiecieswortH. General, you gave us off the record a very in- 
teresting picture of the whole worldwide situation and the contem- 
plated deployment as a basis for the program we are now considering. 
So far as you know, was any reduction in manpower made in this 
request by an overestimate of the number of Reserves that will be 
available? 

General Tayvor. That is, for the paying of them, or expenses ? 

Mr. WiccteswortH. No. <A reduction in the force goals before us 
by reason of an overestimate of the number of Reserves to become 
available. 

General Taytor. No, sir; lam not aware of that factor entering into 
it. Would you care to comment, General Lawton ? : 

General Lawron. The Reserve forces that have been included in this 
budget are those which we believe we will attain through fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Have you any reason to believe that a reduction 
was made in respect to the program for the present fiscal year as a 
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result of an overestimate at that time of the Reserves to become 
available ? 

General Lawron. It is possible we will not reach the full strength 
that we estimated last year. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. That is not responsive to my question, General. 
I want to know if anyone has any reason to suppose that a year ago, 
when the overall force goals were prepared, that any decrease was 
made in the Army military force goals as a result of an overestimate 
of Reserves at that time. 

General Taytor. This is going back to Mr. Flood’s point ? 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Yes. 

General Taytor. I have no knowledge of that personally, sir. I 
was not about last year when the discussions took place. 


GERMAN DIVISIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Was any reduction made in the program before 
us on the theory that any German troops were going to be in the pic- 
ture in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Taytor. Again, I do not have the advantage of personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. I am talking about 1957. 

General Taytor. There is no reduction for 1957. We are really 
leveled off, sir. The German aspect has not influenced this particular 
ceiling. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. In reaching the goals, did you have any idea 
there would be any German troops in the picture in fiseal 1957? 

General Taytor. That was not a factor in reaching our ceiling for 
1957, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. You knew they would not be? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Have you any reason to suppose that the same 
situation did not prevail a year ago in reaching the force goals at that 
time ? 

General Taytor. I really have no knowledge, as I say. I would 
have to speculate. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Did you have any idea at that time that there 
would be any German forces in this picture in the fiscal year 1956 
which we are now in? 

General Taytor. We have been hopeful, of course. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. I am talking about this particular fiscal year. 

General Tayzor. If I get the point, Mr. and I am 
ast year had we counted on the Germans we should 








hesemenenelitelen would not be available this year. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. What ? 

General Taytor. I gather the point is that even last year, had we 
been counting on the German divisions, we would have known they 
could not be available for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Or the fiscal year 1956. 

General Taytor. If that is the question, I agree. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. It has been my observation, General, that no 
good, efficient officer ever has enough troops or enough weapons. 
Would you agree with that ? 

General Tayxtor. I think that is a fair statement. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. It has also been my observaticn that every 
Chief of Staff, be he the Army Chief, the Navy Chief, or the Air 
Force Chief, feels a particular loyalty to his branch of the service, 
and in what he does or says tends to zealously guard their interests. 
Is that a fair statement ? . 

General Taytor. I would qualify that by saying that certainly since 
the creation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a chief has a dual obligation. 
First, he is the head of his service. Obviously, he must watch the 
requirements of his service and be a spokesman for them, but then he 
passes up to the level of the jury, to a degree, when he sits with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; so he cannot be tied to purely service consid- 
erations. 

Mr. WicGteswortu. That is what I was leading up to. You, in 
effect, wear two hats. As the Chief of Staff of the Army you have 
one set of primary responsibilities. As a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff you are necessarily compelled to take a broader point of view 
of things military than you would take as the head of any one service. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. In the latter ‘apacity you are an adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense, to the National Security Council and to 
the President. 

General Tay or. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. And it is your duty to present to them fully 
and fairly your views insofar as the Army is concerned, is that not 
correct ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. As a matter of fact, in the preparation of the 
program now before us your views were ably presented and were fully 
known by the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the 
Secretary of Defense, by the National Security Council and by the 
President. 

General Taytor. I would extend that statement, sir, by saying 
either my views or those of my predecessors, because these are long- 
range programs and many of them reach back for several years. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I am talking about the program that has been 
under consideration recently and “that is now before us. All the 
individuals or agencies I have just referred to had the benefit of your 
V iew Se 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Actually the Navy and the Air Force 
structures, so to speak, were considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
before [ became a member thereof. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. I am talking about the Army program right 
now. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 
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APPROVAL OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Wiecitrswortn. Now Admiral Radford has told this commit- 
tee that as far as the military aspects of this program are concerned 
they have his unqualified approval and that they have received the 
unanimous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. From what you 
say I do not understand that you are disagreeing with that assertion. 
You would like more, if the overall situation permitted, but in the 
light of all the circumstances you are going along with the military 
aspects of the program. 

In other words Admiral Radford’s statement is in fact true that 
as far as the military aspects of this program are concerned they 
have been approved by all the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Tayrtor. Again in this sense, sir; that we all agreed or 
compiled the war plan together and agreed to that document as repre- 
senting the tasks allocated to each service. Then, as I explained yester- 
day, each service went back and computed its budget. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I understand that the costing is completely out 
of it. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. Leaving the costing aside, what I have said is 
accurate and correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; insofar as the war plan represents the 
synthesis of all the programs. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So far as the military requests here for man- 
power and equipment are concerned, they finally received the unani- 
mous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend manpower 
ceilings sir, but the equipment is not scrutinized line by line. We do 
not know what the equipment implications are for the other services. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. That is a service decision which goes from 
erch service to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Coun- 
cil. and the President. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicerreswortn. But the manpower and the force goals are con- 
sidered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Tarror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccreswortu. And there was unanimous approval by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the final analysis? 

General Taytor. Not exactly, sir. The Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommend only the force structure for the three services and the overall 
personnel strength. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. I have just one other question. You discussed 
this mornine certain tvpes of equipment which, if there were more 
money available. you thought might be advantageous. Those types 
fall roughly under the headings of “Procurement and production,” 
and “Research and development,” as I understand it. 

General Taytor. There was some M. and O. and construction, but 
yon are correct in saving the bulk was in those two fields. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I would like to have for the record the amount 
of money on hand for procurement and production as of July 1, 1955, 
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which I think was about $3,689 million; and I would like to have 
the obligations to date against that figure, and the anticipated obliga- 
tions as to the end of the current fiscal year. 

I do not know whether anybody has those figures available at 
the moment or not. 

General Lawton. I would like to furnish that for the record, sir. 
There have been a number of changes since the budget was pre- 
sented a year ago in the procurement and production. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Do you not have a current statement of obli- 
gations and anticipated obligations? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I have. I would be glad to put them 
in the record. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Have you got them here? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What are the figures, roughly? You can 
revise them later. 

General Lawton. At the time of the budget hearing a year ago 
it was estimated at the end of 1955 we would enter 1956 with $3,489 
million. Those were the figures presented last year, sir. 

However, due to changes in budget reporting instructions this year 
by the Bureau of the Budget, we gained $164 million in the beginning 
unobligated balances, giving us additional availability 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. So what was the total as of June 30, 1955? 

General Lawron. You wish the total available then as we went into 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Yes. 

General Lawton. We went into 1956 with $1,385 million more than 
we had planned, or a total of $4,874 million. 

(See p. 456 for complete breakdown of procurement and pro- 
duction balances. ) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. $4,874 million. What is the obligation figure 
as of the most recent date you have it against that? 

General Lawton. May I say that of that amount of money there 
was $485 million transferred to Army construction, $255 million to 
Air Force construction, and $12 million to the Department of Defense 
activities, or a total of $752 million that was transferred out by the 
act of Congress under the appropriation bill last year. 

‘Mr. Wiceiteswortu. That leaves about $4.1 billion, roughly ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What is your most recent obligation figure ? 

General Lawton. Our program for this year is $2,130 million. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is for the full year? 

General Lawton. For the full year, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. $2 billion? 

General LawrTon. $2, : 30 million. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. What is the obligation figure as of some recent 
date ¢ 

General Lawton. I do not have the exact figure, sir, but it is in the 
neighborhood of $620 million at the end of December 1955, plus from 
$100 million to $200 million of commitments not recorded as of 
December 31. 

Mr. WicereswortH. Will you furnish the exact figures, please, when 
you revise your remarks? 
General Lawton. Yes, sir. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I would like to have similar figures for re- 

earch and development. 

General O’Merara. It is hard to get exactly comparable figures, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Do you not ; know the overall figure “available 
at De Ne of the fiscal year? It was around $430 million, was 
it not 

General O’Meara. No, sir; it was less than that. It was $336 mil- 
lion, that is the actual obligations in fiscal year 1955, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. I want the amount available for the fiscal year 
1956. 

General O’Meara. I will have to get that figure for you, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Well, I should think you would have it avail- 
able. If you have not, I shall appreciate it if you would furnish the 
same three figures; the amount available at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1956, the amount obligated to December 31, 1955, and the antici- 
pated obligations for the current fiscal year. 

General O’Mrara. Yes,sir. I can give you the second figure, whic. 
was $179,326,000 for Army only obligated to the end of December 1955. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. $179,326,000 ? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir.’ 

(The information is as follows :) 


Procurement and production, Army: Millions 
Nee el iuiarncew emampwmaeiiind weeanenns ($748) 
Amount available beginning of 1956_--_....._.__-_____-_-_____--_- ._ 4,874 
Obligations through December 31, 1955.__-.._---_------.-----.---- 620 
PERCE CIHR TOD Be eee ener cane snnteon ettesiamliands &@ 1,930 

Research and development, Army: 

Amount available beginning of 1956__-..._--------_--------- See tal 

Obligations through December 31, 1955 (including DOD)___----_-_- 205 

Anticipated ollian tions’, fom: BiG. csisiss ek nit onset Sten eniinow b 412 
® See p. 456. 


» Approved program totals $442 million. 


Mr. WiceiteswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 


DEFINITION OF TRIDIMENSIONAL 


Mr. Scrivner. General Taylor, I would suggest, inasmuch as you 
have put into the hearings a new word, that when your remarks come 
down you should define the word “tridimensional.” I know what it is. 
The rest of us know what it is. But there are 420 other Members of 
the House of Representatives and 165 million citizens in the United 
States, and probably very few if any of them will understand unless 
there is a definition placed with it. It should be right after you use 
it here on page 2. 

(Norre.—The statement referred to appears on p. 432.) 

General Taytor. Thank you, sir. 


PRESENT STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. After I listened to you give this prepared statement 
I really was quite optimistic. I know what your fine service was over 
in Korea and prior thereto. 
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I reread your statement: 


I saw too much of the Communist Chinese in North Korea to be overly im- 
pressed by their numbers. 

You pointed out that 22 United States, U. N., and Korean divisions 
had beaten to a standstill 76 C ommunist divisions. That is better 
than 3 to 1. And you stated that our divisions now are organized on 
a pattern that gives greater combat effectiveness and that you were 
not too much concerned about a mere head count, because that was 
not the thing that played an important part; that things like quality 
and leader ship and training and weapons and supply and particularly 
the fighting heart were the things that really turned the tables when 
the chips were down. 

And then you went on, quite optimistically, and I felt good about it. 

There is no reason to say that we are hopelessly outnumbered and that our 
defense on the ground must be obtained indirectly from atomic superiority 
in the air. 

1 agree with that, and I felt prone of you when you said it. 

Then you went on to say that there are some who talk about only 
a nuclear war, but you do not adhere to that; that there is a pos- 
sibility of both a nuclear and conventional ground combat. I agree 
with that. 

Then you say: 

But, at the same time, I cannot believe that the Communist bloc will give 
up aggression as an instrument of policy. 

In other words, they are going to gain their goal of world domina- 
tion one way or another, ‘either by subversion or something else. 
EN ‘entually, maybe next month, next year, or maybe 5 years, 10 years, 

25 years, or 50 years from now. They do not plan just from day 
to day. Their plan i is a long-range plan. Perhaps one of the errors 
we have made in the past is thinking from day to day, of playing 
this by ear day to day, instead of wor king out a long-range plan such 
as we have now worked out and what has been referred to here as the 
long pull. 

Then I felt a feeling of pride when you described the quality of the 
United States Army. You say: 

The quality of Army Forces in Europe is excellent— 
and from what I have seen I agree with that. 

The United States Army, Europe, is one of the finest peacetime fighting forces 
this country has ever had— 
and I agree with that. 


In the Far East, there has been a progressive cutback and frequent shifting 
of Army Forces 


all of which we know is true, because conditions changed vastly. 
You go on to say: 


However, the Eighth Army— 
and I can understand your pride, and I join with you— 


the United States component of which is now a corps of two divisions, remains 
the alert, combat-ready force it has always been— 


and that was a good one. It was probably one of the very best that 
the United States ever put into the field, was it not? 
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General Tayvor. I was very proud of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And still is? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was feeling pretty good. I was feeling pretty 
good, too, when you reached your conclusion and you stated : 

My presentation has indicated that we have forces earmarked to perform all 
the principal missions for which the Army is accountable. 

That was a fine presentation. I recall that last year, as shown on 
page 792 of the Department of Defense appropriation hearings for 
1956, Admiral Radford, the then and the present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said this: 

We have today the strongest military forces we have ever maintained in peace- 
time, and, from a purely military standpoint, I feel that we are ready to take 
care of those foreseeable actions which might come short of a general emergency, 
and we are very well prepared to take care of the initial stages of a general 


















emergency— 
and he stated just a few days ago that that was still true. 
Do you agree with that ? 





General ‘l'aytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a proper statement ¢ 

General Taytor. I think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was true a year ago and is true today ? 

General Taytor. I cannot pass on last year. I would say today it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it true today ? 

General Taytor. It is a fair statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. T do not think that is true. If it is, we have surely 
wasted a lot of billions of dollars. 










BRUSH-FIRE WARS 













5 General Taytor. When we talk about a brush-fire war, I have in 
é mind something like am something short of general war. Korea 
was a pretty good-sized wa 
Mr. Scrivner. I was going to ask you whether you thought Korea 
was a brush-fire war or another kind. 
General Taytor. “Brush fire” probably isa poor word. It isa small 
war as opposed to general war. 
Mr. Scrivner. Could we find some different word that might give 
the true appellation of the kind of Army we have? Of course, a 
“brush fire,” as you say, is not good descriptive word. 
Generl Tayzor. Yes; a better term is “local war” or “limited war.” 











Off the record. 
; ( Discussion off the record. ) 
é Mr. Scrivner. I think you can see the apprehension with which I 





view some of the statements that have taken place. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not want you to be in an embarrassing position, 
because one of the things I do not like is to see any fr iend of mine 
placed in an embarrassing position or put himself in a position of 
getting in a position where somebody else can put him in one of 
embarrassment. 

General Tayxtor. I appreciate your consideration. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have seen it happen before, where we have seen 
others tried to be placed in the position, for instance, of dueling with 
the Commander in Chief. 

I said last year—and I meant it, and I still mean it—that General 
Ridgway was one of the officers for whom I had a great regard as a 
military man. My personal regard for him did not approach the 
personal regard I have for you. I have as high regard for you as a 
military man as I had for General Ridgway. 

General Taytor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It hurt just a little bit deep when some of the things 
that transpired did transpire. I told General Ridgway last year 
of my regard. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGETS 


In your previous discussion there is same talk about unanimity. 
Personally I do not regard unanimity asa bad thing. I do not always 
agree with everybody, but I have found that I cannot always make 
my views prevail. Perhaps it is just as well. 

But when we are talking about a military program and a military 
appropriation I can conceive all sorts of chaos we would be involved 
in if at some time and some place there were not some group of men 
who would come to some decision, whether it is unanimous or not. 
Is that a correct statement ? 

General Taytor. I certainly agree, sir, that we men in uniform of 
all the services are essentially advisers who recommend various pro- 
grams. At some point there must be authority to say, “This is it.” 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is just exactly what happened, is it not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to- 
gether with the Chairman, get together and go over the war plan and 
the task forces and all of that. You finally reached a conclusion upon 
which all of+you could agree. I am sure the Air Force did not get 
what it asked for. Iam certain the Navy did not get what it asked for. 

As a matter of fact, history will show that no service has ever 
gotten all it asked for, and I do not suppose that ever any one of them, 
even in time of war, ever had the ideal force it would like to have, as 
pointed out. 

Would you not think that was natural history ? 

General Taytor. I think that is true for the Army; and I suspect 
it is for the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was pointed out a day or so ago that even during 
the time of the Korean conflict the total requests developed by the 
services came up to over $104 billion, of I recall correctly. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was when a war was on. And they did not get 
the $104 billion. So as I look at it, in a Republic such as the one in 
which we live, I think that is good. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Scrivner, will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Mittrr. You say they did not get the $104 billion. This com- 
mittee was not asked for $104 billion. That is not what they asked 
this committee for. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I did not say they asked this committee for $104 bil- 
lion. That was the service shopping list. 

Mr. Manon. The services did not actually ask for $104 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was what was brought out here last week; that 
the shopping list went up to the Chiefs of Staff and on higher and was 
$104 billion. When it got down to us it was about $60 billion. 

Mr. Manon. We had exhaustive hearings on that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr, Manon. As I recall it, each service was called upon to determine 
what it would require, it seems to me, in the event this thing should 
blossom into an all-out war ,and that was a tentative figure, as I recall. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall that the question was put that way at 
all. They were asked: “What sum did you request this year?” And 
when they totaled them up the total was $104 billion, but when the 
budget came down to us it did not have $104 billion, it had somewhere 
around $60 billion or maybe $64 billion. 

So all of this is not any new thing; it is the way it should be. 

I think, General, you would probably be one of the first to agree 
that it is part of the genius of this country, for which you have fought 
so nobly, that the military should be under the control of the civilian 
authorities. 

General Tayror. There is no question about it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think, with the type of men we now have in 
the service, that it would happen, but if that were not true a situation 
could arise where it could happen, as it has happened in other coun- 
tries, that there could be a military dictatorship and the civilian au- 
thority would be completely wiped out. I do not know why there 
should even be any argument about the system we have followed 
throughout the years in preparation and presentation of budget re- 
quests. 

You stated yourself that in all the consideration of the program and 
all that you had your full and complete day in court. Knowing the 
ability that you have, I know that you do not have to defer to Mr. 
Flood for your oratorical ability. I know some of the prizes you have 
won. Knowing your oratorical ability, I am quite sure when you 
presented the Army’s case both to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to your 
civilian superiors, and anyone else to whom you talked, you did it in a 
direct and forceful way. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IDEAL FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In referring to this ideal or optimum or maximum 
force which, if all other things were equal, you would want to have, it 
totaled up to somewhere in the neighborhood of 28 divisions, with a 
little better than one and a half million men. I could not help but 
wonder, and now ask the question: Where are you going to get that 
many men right now ? 

General Tayrtor. It would have to be by extensive use of selective 
service. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it would mean you would have to 
jump selective service calls up to nearly 50,000 a month, would it not, 
to give you your added half million men ? 


73177—_56——-33 
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General Tayxor. It would be a material increase. I am not sure 
what the monthly intake would be. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not so remote from public feeling that you 
do not know that that probably would not meet the approval of the 
American public? : 

General Tayxor. I think it was clear that the so-called ideal Army 
disregarded all factors other than purely military. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood that, but I wanted to make it clear. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can see your point. Of course, I would like to 
have an income of a million dollars a year, but I know that is not pos- 
sible, so I do not even think about it any more. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Now, you made a statement—generally speaking I think probably 
it is accepted—that guided missiles are merely extended artillery. 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is generally accepted, but is that absolutely 
true? Is that not true only as far perhaps as use is concerned ? 

General Taytor. I can make no distinction in my own mind, frankly, 
between the guided missiles and artillery. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Where do you fit into that view the fact 
that many of our long-range missiles will be nothing more nor less than 
pilotless bombers, where the operation and where the maintenance and 
all of that is completely foreign to any activity of the Army ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; that is not true, because we are the pioneers 
in this field. We are the people who started the business. 

Mr. Scrivner. In artillery; yes. 

General Taytor. No; the ballistic missile. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some of the missiles. Where do you come in 
when it comes to maintenance and operation of some of your necessary 
motors, which we have? You are going to have to train the men to do 
it all; are you not ? 

General Tayior. We are the people who have the know-how now in 
this particular field. The fact is we are the experienced service, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your maintenance? 

General Taytor. It is no more problem for us than for anyone else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, whatever they have they have a problem of 
maintenance. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will go along with you quite a way, but I do not 
quite all the way with you, because many of these are going to e 
nothing more nor less than pilotless bombers. 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


I felt—and I still feel, despite the high regard that I have for your 
opinion—that there is a limit which should and must be resolved. I 
hope it is resolved soon. This thing has been going on too long. 

I believe the first Key West meeting was prior to 1951. At that time 
we had the Army Subcommittee of the Military Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Navy Subcommittee, and I served on both of them. The 
members of the Military Appropriations Committee were concerned 
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about where one branch of the service began and the other one stopped. 
We were having quite a bit of overlap, and it was becoming serious. 
It was as a result of the request that I made of the committee, which 
was transmitted on down to the Pentagon, that the Key West confer- 
ence resulted, and I think it is time to have another one, where the four 
of you men can get away from some of your other responsibilities and 
sit down and see if you cannot work out some line of demarcation so 
that we can get away from some of the byplay that we see from time to 
time. 

Of course, now, some of my colleagues on the committee say that I 
have completely forgotten the Infantry since I have been placed on the 
Air Force panel. There is nothing further from the truth. I believe 
in the old philosophy that as the twig is bent so the branch will grow, 
and I still think the Infantry is the queen of battle. I donot go along 
at all with the idea that you can ever get along in any war, big or little. 
short or long, without ground troops. 

General Tayrtor. I am glad to hear you say that, sir. 


MILITARY OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Flood made an observation, and I should like 
to carry it a little further. What I would like to point out is that 
when I was much younger than I am now, as a young man growing up 
I was raised to believe that I had a responsibility to my Government 
and that if the time ever came when it was felt that my services were 
needed there was not any question about what I was supposed to do; 
I had an obligation to perform, a duty to fulfill. But after having 
talked to some of these younger men today that philosophy is out 
of date. It is old-fashioned. There has grown up in our country 
altogether too much of the view that instead of owing an obligation 
to the Government the Government owes an obligation, which is one 
of the reasons why the response to your Reserve program, as I see 
it, has not been as it should be. You have stated, and we have seen 
it to be a fact, that if it is to work there has to be compulsion, some- 
thing I utterly despise. Draft men for military service when there 
is no war on irks me a great deal. We were told that the most men 
we could possibly figure on in a volunteer program for the Army was 
600,000. That is not in your province, Wicesh with the influence 
that you have and the impression you make perhaps you could change 
a lot of the thinking, but the change has to come in the homes and 
hearts of America. Some day they have to realize that.as long as 
Russia remains as a military menace to the world young men have 
got to look forward to a possibility of service, a personal responsi- 
bility. 

PUBLICATION OF GUIDED MISSILES DATA 


To be a qualified witness before this committee you have to read a 
lot of things, probably far more than you have time for, in the way 
of newspapers and magazines and so on. We were talking yesterday 
off the record about some guided missiles and the guided-missiles pro- 
gram. I remembered that I had on my desk a book which I will show 
you [exhibiting book]. In that book there is a complete chapter on 
guided missiles. It tells in detail what the expenditures have been 
for the production of guided missiles from 1951, when it started with 
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$21 million, to an estimated 1955 of $518 million. It tells of the 
planned obligations for research and development of guided missiles, 
starting in 1954 with an actual of $231 million, and an estimated $242 
million in 1956. It tells about their powerplants. And then, much 
to my surprise, I turned another page and found here listed missiles 
which we have been told in this committee not to even write down. 

I do not know what the remedy is, with freedom of press. General 
O’Meara comes in and gives us a fine off-the-record explanation, and 
then we go back and find these things. Thank goodness they do not 
have all the operational data in here, but there are some names here 
that have not even been mentioned to this committee yet. 

General Tayxor. I can assure you it is very disturbing to us to find 
those things occurring. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Fripay, Fesruary 3, 1956. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Mr. Scrivner, I believe you were interrogating the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, Mr. Riley. 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Brucker has not arrived 
yet. He was at a luncheon away from the building. 
~ Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. The questions I have will be di- 
rected to General Taylor. 

KOREAN WAR 


General Taylor, yesterday when we were discussing some of the 
matters involved you made it quite definite that as far as you were 
concerned personally, no matter what someone else might have had in 
mind, when the description was given of the so-called brush fire wars 
Korea in your opinion was certainly not a brush fire war. 

General Taytor. I think it would be so classified by many people 
who use the term, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. But I say as far as you yourself are concerned you 
did not consider it such. 

General Taytor. I would describe it as a small war as distinguished 
from a general war. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I go to thinking about that after you left yesterday, 
and I started checking around. I find that there is a great deal to 
what you say. I found, much to my surprise, being an old World 
War I veteran, which we all thought was a big sort of shooting affair, 
that there were 4,744,000 Americans involved in World War I, and 
there were 6,807,000 involved in the Korean war. The casualties in 
World War II were twice as heavy as they were in the Korean war, 
but those figures show that a war like Korea is quite a considerable 
war. ' 

General Tayxor. It was a very substantial operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you give this committee, without going into 

a lot of detail or having to go into too much research, a comparative 
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statement as to our degree of readiness today, which is February 38, 
1956, as compared to June 15, 1950, just about 2 weeks before we went 
into Korea? 

General Taytor. A very general reply would be, of course, that 
numerically speaking we have an Ar my roughly twice the size we had 
at that time. I do not have available figures to compare other 
elements. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about equipment ? 

General Taytor. Our equipment position is better, although we 
did have considerable assets remaining from World War LI. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about ammunition ? 

General Taytor. We are in a better position today. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that all the way through we are in a much better 
position now than we were then. 

General Taytor. In general terms; yes, sir; without looking at 
details. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. You stated that if you had your “druthers,” as we 


sometimes said in our earlier days, and there was a lot more money 
available—for which you are not asking, incidentally—you would 
like to get more missiles. It may not be proper to put it in the record, 
but I would like to have a statement for the committee. 

First, how much is earmarked in this present budget for guided 
missiles for the Army; and how much has been in the budget. each 
preceding year back to 1950? That will give us a pretty good picture 
of just the missile program itself in just one small capsule. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood in a later response you stated you were 
quite well satisfied with the missile program at present ? 

General Taytor. We will put those figures in, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it should go in the record 
or not. That will be up to you. If it could go in we would like to 
have it. We put too much in the record, so I would just as soon 
keep it out, if you can give it to the committee. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Yesterday you also stated that if unlimited funds 
were available, or words to that effect, you had a shopping list which 
included tanks. Here again, this information might probably well 
be off the record, but the committee would like to have—at least I 
would—first, what is your inventory of tanks, including those in 
the hands of troops? How many are you procuring this fiscal year? 
And how many do you figure you would have to have on hand from 
D- to P-day ? 

Then off the record, since you do not have the map here, I would 
like to have you take some of these soft spots that were pointed out 
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and tell us in which of those soft spots you would be able to make 
really good use of tanks. 

Mr. Forp. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Scrivner ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. I am not sure in this tank situation you have taken any 
of these tanks and sent them overseas to our allies. But that would 
have an impact on our own tank situation. If any of those tanks have 
been added to these supplies of our allies I think that ought to be 
included. 

General Taytor. That is, transfers of our tank assets to allies? 

Mr. Forp. Of the kind you have in mind. 

General Tayxor. Actually, the M-48, our most modern tank, which 
I am interested in producing, we have not given to our allies. 

Mr. Scrivner. That added information would be important. 

General Taytor. We will provide that information. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW ARMY UNIFORM 


Mr. Scrivner. Some question was raised about people not having a 
high regard and respect for the Army, and one thing and another, and 
there was raised the question of the Army uniforms. My recollection 
is that one of the first places I ran into a little conflict with the Air 
Force was on the question of uniforms, when they were talking about 


getting the new blues. I semen it. 
I had two reasons. I felt they ought to stay in the pe and help 


wear out this big supply of OD uniforms we had. Secondly, I also 
felt that if there were any branch of the service which needed glamor- 
izing it was the Army. 

Going back to my first reason, I felt maybe it might be well to let 
the Air Force help wear out the OD “es let the Army get a new 
uniform of some kind, and dress them up. I still think that is good. 
You do have coming now a new uniform for the Army ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. It is the so-called gray-green 
uniform. If you would be interested to know the spread of time in 
which we will go into it, I might mention that by next September 
it will be authorized for off- duty wear, by voluntary purchase. Then 
progressively we start issuing the uniforms a year from that, one to 

each new man entering the Arr my, so we will be in an undesirable situa- 
tion until September 1959, really being a two-uniform Army. By 
September 1959, we will be completely converted. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the efforts toward building up 
desire for Army service we have been making, would it not be advisable 
to step that up? 

General Taytor. I would be happy indeed to, Mr. Scrivner. It is 
impossible to do so, however, without accepting a considerable loss in 
our present stockage. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. We spend a lot of money for other things. 
My own inclination has been—and perhaps you will ag: »e—that when 
a man comes into the Service for the very first time, perhaps that first 
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24-hour period is the most important day in his life. It is the biggest 
change he has ever made. it he can be stepped into a good-looking, 
attractive uniform and placed in front of a mirror, where someone will 
say: “Boy, look there!” And he can look at himself and say: “That 
is really something.” 

You would start him out with a feeling of pride in himself, in his 
uniform, and in his country’s service. Then you would have a head- 
start. 

Quite frankly, if I were going into service and had to put on some 
of these browns we have now it might not appeal to me. In earlier 
days they were even worse, though. I have a picture at home of when 
I was a 12-day recruit. That was something. 

General Taytor. You do not see any of our officers wearing those 
any more, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. 

General Taytor. I ordered them out of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That bears out what I had in mind. If you can 
start your enlisted men out the same way you have that added pride, 
and you have gained a lot of ground. 

General Tayuor. I agree with you entirely, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how the other members of the com- 
mittee feel, but I could overlook and not criticize a lot of things just 
to see this new uniform made available much more quickly. 

General Tayior. I would certainly like to expedite it, sir. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up the situation that now exists as to 
clothing allowances. How is that really working out, so far as the 
appearance of the men is concerned? I have been a little disappointed 
at seeing some of them. 

General O’NeEtL. Sir, the clothing allowance we feel is entirely 
adequate. In other words, there is plenty for the men. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what lam thinking about so much. Some 
of their tendency is to rather have a few more dollars left in the cloth- 
ing allowance, instead of putting it on their backs. 

General O’Newu. That is correct, sir. That is a tendency we have 
to keep working on all the time, to keep the clothing up. We are very 
much against savings in the clothing allowance. We would rather 
have the men have the clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is primarily up to the unit commander? 

General Taytor. That is right. It is a command responsibility, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently some of them have not looked at their 
men very often. I have seen some of the men downtown in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. While I sympathize with them in trying to save 
dollars, the appearance of the men suffers a great deal sometimes. 

General Taytor. I agree. We are constantly running inspections 
at the Pentagon at the entrance of the building, but I agree that unfor- 
tunately the men do get out improperly clothed. 

Mr. Scrivner. The men I am talking about are not apt to be around 
the Pentagon. 

Secretary Brucker. He is in the field and comes in. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Not many enlisted men. He is going to stay as far 
away from the Pentagon as he can. Most of them are like I was, a 
private first class or maybe a corporal or a sergeant. The farther 
they can stay away even from a one-star general, let alone a whole 
building of generals, the happier they are. They are not comfortable 
with anybody above the grade of sergeant, and are not too comfortable 
around some of the non-commissioned officers. 


DANGER OF ATTACK IN EUROPE 


There is one other question that perhaps you can answer. How 
imminent is the danger of attack in Europe ? 

General Taytor. Well, that is almost impossible to answer, specifi- 
cally, Mr. Scrivner. It is a possibility which is always with us. 

Mr. Scrivner. A possibility ¢ 

General Taytor. Is alwaysa possibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. How probable is it? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been trying to reconcile some of the things we 
are requested to do with the picture of the imminence of European 
attack. I cannot reconcile any possibility of attack with the fact that 
we permit and encourage civilian dependents to be over there where 
they would be subject to attack and possible capture and possible 
death. . If there is an imminent danger they should not be there, and if 
they are there it convinces me it is not imminent. Maybe that is too 
coldly logical, but I cannot make anything else out of it. 

General Taytor. I do not feel quite that way, Mr. Scrivner. The 
danger of war is certainly not dissipated and never will be completely 
as long as we have this bipolar world with a great Communist threat. 
We must have our troops abroad for that deterrent effect we have 
talked about. I do not think we can ask the men in the service to live 
indefinitely abroad without their families. That has a tremendous 
impact on morale. I think the dependents must be accepted, although 
it - a logistical load and certainly raises the question to which you 
refer. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were going overseas for a long period I would 
want my family with me, but I would not want them with me if they 
were going to be in that much danger. Then I would rather be alone 
and have them back home where they would not have to go through 
that. 

General Taytor. It is a personal decision, sir. If you felt that 
way you could leave them home. 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have tried to look at some of the use of atomic 
weapons in tactical use, as just being much more effective explosives 
than what we previously had or what we call conventional. They 
may have a couple of added elements of thermal and radiation but, 
generally speaking, it is just a more powerful explosive. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUPPORT OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back to some other comments you made 
when Mr. Mahon was questioning, I think he asked you w shether in 
all these presentations leading up to the President’s budget, which 
we are now considering, you "felt that the Army had been treated 
fairly. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, was the Army picked on in anyway ¢ 

General Taytor. No. I felt 1 received a very understanding hear- 
ing every place I went. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. Once in a while you read something 
which implies that the Army has been pushed clear to the bottom 
of the heap, and nobody cares two whoops about them, and every- 
body is kicking them in the pants. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Army was not picked on? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We come to the final conclusion, namely, that we 
have gone over the entire thing. The Air Force requests were cut. 
The Navy’ s was reduced. The Army’s request was decreased. We 
have agreed that some place, somewhere, while there might not be com- 
plete unanimity on anything, there comes a time and a place where 
somebody in authority must make a decision, and that decision has now 
been reached and is before us now as reflected in the President’s 
budget. ‘This question can be answered very simply: Do you ap- 
prove or oppose the President’s budget as it is now before us? 

General Taytor. The decision having been reached by proper 
authority, I support it as it pertains to the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Ritex. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Secretary Brucker and General Taylor, before getting 
into some other matters, I would like to review several of the ques- 
tions which the Army panel raised in the committee report on the 
bill for fiscal 1956, to see what has been done or what has not been 
done in reference thereto. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


The committee last year, on page 20 of the committee report, de- 
voted a paragraph to the problem of movements, permanent change 
of station, and so forth, recommending that continued vigilance be 
exercised toward —— the movement of people from one assign- 
ment toanother. Can you give usa report of what has been done ? 

General Taytor. A great deal has been done. I think Mr. Milton 
can explain that. 

Mr. Mirron. I think the nature of your query goes to what we are 
doing about the ste of permanent changes of station within a 
certain period of time. I do not have our figures currently with me, 
but I can say that they are watched. They are reviewed in my office. 

Just a week ago I had occasion to check personally a list showing 
moves of personnel in the grades authorized dislocation allowances. 
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I was surprised at the small number. I can give you the actual num- 
ber, if you would like to have it for the record. 

Mr. Forp. The actual number of what? 

Mr. Mitton. Permanent changes of station of personnel authorized 
dislocation allowances in total, and also where there have been excep- 
tions to your policy of only one within a fiscal year. The moves re- 
ne a second dislocation allowance payment must be approved by 
the Secretary of the Army unless they fall within the narrow category 
described in the law itself. 

Mr. Mutter. Will you mind my asking a question there? 

Mr. Forp. Not at all. 

Mr. Mitzer. When you get on the subject of permanent change of 
station, it recalls to my mind something I ran into at Heidelberg last 
year. We have written legislation which provides for a permanent 
change of station involving quite a bit of expense when there is a 
movement of the individual, particularly if he has dependents. 

I found when I was with the Seventh Army out there last year that 
their school program was being radically cut into because of too in- 
volved changes of station within the European theater which greatly 
added to the cost. 'They were not able to send numerous officers and 
noncommissioned officers to important schools because of these factors. 

When you are answering Mr. Ford’s question could you comment on 
that, too? 

Mr. Mirron. I have never known of the permanent change of station 
policy interfering with the schooling of our officers. General Watson 
is here. Maybe he is in a position to give us a working staff position. 


Mr. Mier. It seems to me it is a very different proposition from 


moving a person from, say, Germany to France to take a 6-month 
course, from moving him from Tokyo to Fort Benning, for example. 
There ought to be some way to meet that problem without prohibitive 
expense. 

Mr. Mriton. May I ask General Watson to speak to that? 

General Watson. May I speak to that point a moment, sir? 

On the long-term courses—I believe the minimum time now is 120 
days—if a man goes to a course for a period of 120 days or longer it 
must be on a permanent change of station. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 


There are two ways that personnel may go to an Army school: on temporary 
duty or as a permanent change of station. 

In the case of temporary duty no movement of dependents is authorized. The 
military personnel on temporary duty are paid a per diem at rates established 
by a joint board of the several uniformed services within the limitations of the 
Career Incentive Act. 

For a permanent change of station movement of dependents is authorized but 
no per diem is paid while in attendance at the school. 

It has been determined that for periods of less than 20 weeks it is more 
economical to place personnel on temporary duty, paying per diems but not 
moving dependents. For periods greater than 20 weeks it is usually less expensive 
to move the dependents and not pay per diems. The Comptroller General of 
the United States directed this procedure. 

The restriction of school program in the Seventh Army results from a shortage 
of money allocated to that command to pay for temporary duty travel. Perma- 
nent change of station travel is funded centrally by Department of the Army. 


Mr. Miter. Is that not perfectly nonsensical ? 
General Watson. Well, sir, it has a lot of angles involved in it. 
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Mr. Mitier. The expense is too great. I was told by the staff at 
the Heidelberg headquarters they were seriously hampered in carrying 
on the very important school program. 

General Watson. We have placed a restriction on all travel in ac- 
cordance with the direction of your committee as stated in the com- 
mittee report on the appropriation for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Miuizr. The point I am driving at is that we are making the 
change so costly. It does not cost much to send a man from Heidel- 
berg to Paris, but if you are going to have him move his whole family 
and all of that, and make it so expensive, it can practically defeat the 
program, which I think is very important in order to keep up a high 
level of instruction. Is that the fault of the law or the fault of the 
eerenee interpretation ? 

eneral Watson. Well, sir, I am not sure that there is a fault 
involved either way. If I may make myself clear, the movement to 
a short course is not a permanent change of station. 

Mr. Mixxer. But a 6 months’ course sounds like—— 

General Watson. Exactly, sir; I agree. 

Mr. Miter. And it should not be considered so. Who makes that 
determination ? 

General Watson. The long-term courses are usually taught in the 
States. They are rarely taught overseas. 

(Nore.—The length of the course determines whether temporary 
duty or permanent change of station will be made.) 

Mr. Miuirr. I am talking about merely a change of station right 
in Europe. That is what they were talking about. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. The permanent change of station for 
a long-term course has been established by the Department of the 
Army as less expensive than temporary-duty status requiring long 
periods on per diem. Morale effects are a major consideration also. 

Mr. Mixer. Even if it is only 4 months? 

General Watson. About 4 months is the figure, sir. 

(Norre.—Twenty weeks is the figure. ) 

Mr. Mitxer. That is what I understood. I think it is perfectly 
silly. Do we have to make a change in the law in Congress to cover 
that ? 

General Watson. We can look into it, sir. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 

No; but a Comptroller General decision (No. B-115509, dated October 8, 1954, 
as amended on November 29, 1954) ruled that for a course of instruction the 
duration of which is 20 weeks or more, such school or installation is defined 
to be a permanent-duty station. This ruling prohibited deviation from this 
policy. 

Mr. Miruer. It is too expensive. The result is that the money is 
not there. A great many officers and noncommissioned officers who 
should receive training in Army and other overseas schools do not 
get it. It seems to me we are hampering ourselves by being unrealistic. 

General Watson. May I say something on the matter of the overall 
schooling in Europe, sir, or other areas. We have made arrangements 
for a survey from the overseas commands, which details the courses 
they are running. We are attempting to coordinate those with the 
courses we run here in the States. In the course of that review we will 
examine this very point you have made, and see if as a matter of fact 





we should not direct the cessation of such courses in the overseas com- 
mands. 

Mr. Mixer. If you send an officer right here from this area to Fort 
Sill or Fort Benning for 4 months do you consider that a permanent 
change of station ¢ 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(Note.—If the period is 20 weeks or longer.) 

Mr. Miiuer. I think it is equally true here as it is in Europe. If he 
is coming back to your unit 

General Watson. That isthe point, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. You might have to give the man the training needed, 
and he might have 3 or 4 changes of station in a year or two. 

General Watson. In the first place, sir, if he is going to take a 
course which involves a permanent change of station, it is not expected 
he will go back to his former unit. 

Mr. Mitzxr. In 4 months? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. That is one of the basic considerations. 
He will go from there to somewhere else. 

Mr. Miirr. There must have been a great change from past prac- 
tices . He would not leave the European Theater on the basis of that, 
necessarily, would he? 

General Watson. No, sir; he would not return to the United States 
until his normal tour of duty in Europe was at least five-sixths com- 

yleted. He might, however, go to one of the three intelligence courses 
in Oberamergau from France or Germany and then move to a new 
station in Germany. 

Mr. Mixxer. In that situation it is just about as violent a change as 
if he went from Pennsylvania to Kentucky. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzxr. I cannot see any reason for it. 

Excuse me, Mr. Ford. I do think that some money could be saved 
without any serious hardship to anyone. 

Mr. Forp. Secretary Milton, I am sure the committee takes your 
answer as being accurate, but I think the committee would be anxious 
to have some evidence on the record indic: ting an improvement in this 
situation, to indicate to us that our suggestion was favorably con- 
sidered and action taken on it. Could you have a comparative tabula- 
tion made showing the progress for the last several years in line with 
this committee suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Minton. You will have it, sir. 

(Note.—The data is not a matter of record for previous years. ) 

General Taytor. I would like to say that we are making every ef- 
fort to stabilize our tours at 3 years overseas almost everywhere, and 
trying to stabilize the tours at home for about 2 years. We cannot do 
that entirely, but that is our objective. 

(Norr.—More specific information on this subject will be fur- 
nished during the testimony on the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Army.” See the heari ings entitled “Department of the Army 
Appropriations, 1957.”) 





ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Earlier in the hearings this year one of the members 
of the committee expressed an interest in the ROTC program. The 
reply was that no longer were we to be confronted with a problem 
of what to do with graduating officers inasmuch as the Reserve Act 
of last year gave you a means of handling this problem. 

Mr. Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all graduates in June of 1956 will be 
either used on active duty or will be assigned to Reserve units? 

Mr. Mixron. That is right; yes, sir. We give them a choice of a 
year after graduation, if they want to come on active duty. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Forp. Last year the committee heard considerable testimony 
about Operation Gyroscope. Last August when I was in Germany 
I saw an actual unit from the United States taking over from an- 
other, and the other one leaving Germany for the States. 

Could we have a broader discussion of that operation, telling us 
how it is working and what your plans are for this coming fiscal 
year and so forth? 

General Taytor. We are having very good luck with it, Mr. Ford. 
I think you probably saw the swap of the 10th Division for the Ist 
Division. That went off exactly as scheduled. We felt that the ex- 
perience gained was very useful. 

We have several changes coming up during the next year. It is 
quite a list, as a matter of fact. I would like to put them into the 
record if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put into the record the ones you have done, 
those you are doing, and those you propose to do? 

yeneral Taytor. I will put the schedule in; yes, sir. 
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(A classified statement on projected gyroscope moves has been 
furnished to the committee. The information concerning the com- 
pleted and approved gyroscope moves are as follows:) 


Unit 


10th Infantry Division 


Completed gyroscope unit moves 


Continental United States 


station 


From Fort Riley, Kans-_-.. 


ist Infantry Division. -......|.....do 


(Movement com- 
pleted on Dec 7, 1955.) 


508th Airborne Regimental 
Combat Team. 
187th Airborne Regimental 
Combat Team. 
(Movement com- 
pleted on July 17, 1955.) 
3d Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 
2d Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 
(Movement com- 
pleted Aug. 24, 1955.) 


From Fort Campbell, Ky.| To AFFE 


To Fort Bragg, N. C 


From Fort Meade, Md... 
To Fort Meade, Md 


; 3 Movement dates of 
Overseas command | rotation increments 


To USAREUR lst Regimental Combat 
Team; Juty 1985. 

2d Regimental Combat 
Team, September 1955. 

3d_ Regimental Combat 
Team, November 1955. 

Ist Regimental Combat 
Team, July 1955. 

2d Regimental Combat 
Team, September 1955. 

3d Regimental Combat 
Team, November 1955, 

July 1955. 


From USAREUR.. 


From AFFE 


August 1955. 
Do. 


Approved gyroscope moves 





Unit 


llth Airborne Division 


5th Infantry Division 


3d Armored Division -.--...-- 


4th Infantry Division------ 

(Unit designation of 

the 4th Infantry Divi- 

sion will be,used.to re- 

designate the 7lst In- 

fantry Division during 

lst quarter fiscal year 
1957.) 


2d Infantry Division..---.-.-- 


7ist Infantry Division - ----- 

(Unit’s designation 

will be dropped from 

active Army rolls when 

the division is redesig- 

nated the 4th Infantry 
Division.) 


Continental United States 


Station 


From Fort Campbell, Ky 


To Fort Ord, Calif_....-- 


From Fort Knox, Ky-.- 


To Fort Lewis, Wash 


From Fort Lewis, Wash- - 


To Fort Lewis, Wash_--.-- 


Movement dates of 
rotation increments 


Overseas station | 


Ist Regimental Combat 
| Team, January 1956. 


To USAREUR 


2d Regimental Combat 
Team, February 1956. 

3d Regimental Combat 
Team, March 1956. 

Ist Regimental Combat 
Team, January 1956. 
2d Regimental Combat 
Team, February 1956. 
3d Regimental Combat 
Team, March 1956. 
Unit moves within 45- 
day period beginning 

May 1, 1956. 

Unit moves to CONUS 
less personnel and 
equipment on or about 
June 30, 1956. 


From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR 


From USAREUR.. 


To USARAL lst Regimental Combat 
Team, July 1956. 
2d Regimental Combat 
Team, August 1956. 
3d Regimental Combat 
Team; remains at Fort 
Lewis. 
From USARAL-....| 1st Regimental Combat 
Team, July 1956. 
2d Rezimental Combat 
Team, August 1956. 
3d Regimental Combat 
| Team; remains at Fort 
Lewis. 
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Approved gyroscope moves—Continued 


Unit 


8th Infantry Division----..- 


9th Infantry Division------ 


| 
| 
| 


267th Field Artillery battal- 
ion, 155 howitzer, self- 
propelled. 

59th Field Artillery battal- 
ion, 155 howitzer, self- 


een. 

97th Field Artillery battal- 
ion, 155 howitzer, tractor. 

254th Field Artillery battal- 
ion, 155 howitzer, tractor. 

95th Engineer battalion (C) 

= Engineer battalion 


(C). 

553d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 8-inch HT. 

18th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 8-inch HT. 

538th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 155 HT. 

273d Field Artillery Bat- 


Bat- 


} 
talion, 155 HT. 
532d Field Artillery 
talion, observaticn. 
529th Field Artillery Bat- | 
talion, observation. 


25th Signal Battalion, con- 
struction. 

40th Signal Battalion, con- 
structicn. 

4th Transportation Corps 
Battalion, Headquarters, 
light truck. 

27th Transportation Corps 
Battalion, Headquarters, 
light truck. 

15th Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

24th Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

16th Transportation Corps, 
Company, light truck. 

63d Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

88th Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

100th Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

15lst Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

544th Transportation Corps 
Company, light truck. 

66th Ordnance Battalion, 
Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Detachment. 

80th Ordnance Battalion, 
Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Detachment. 

606th Ordnance Company, 
ammunition. 

60th Ordnance Company, 
ammunition. 

52ist Ordnance Company, 
heavy auto. maintenance. 

504th Ordnance Company, 
heavy maintenance. 

583d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 8-inch HT. 

268th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 8-inch HT. 


Continental United States | 
station | 


From Fort Carson, Colo. 


To Fort Carson, Colo.._- 


From Fort Sill, Okla 
To Fort Sill, Okla 


From Fort Carson, Colo... 
To Fort Carson, Colo... 


From Fort Ord, Calif. _-.- 
To Fort Ord, Calif 


From Fort Sill, Okla_----- 
To Fort Sill, Okla 

From Fort Carson, Colo--| 
To Fort Carson, Colo 
From Fort Sill, Okla 

To Fort Sill, Okla 

From Fort Devens, Mass. 
To Fort Devens, Mass...- 
From Fort Eustis, Va-.-...- 


To Fort Eustis, Va 


From Fort Eustis, Va 

To Fort Eustis, Va 

From Fort Eustis, Va--..-- 
To Fort Eustis, Va 

From Fort Eustis, Va 

To Fort Eustis, Va.-.-..---- 
From Fort Eustis, Va 

To Fort Eustis, Va 

From Fort Bragg, N. C.-- 


To Fort Bragg, N. C 


From Fort Bragg, N. C--- 
To Fort Bragg, N. C 
From Fort Bragg, N. C.-- 
To Fort Bragg, N. C.. 
From Fort Bragg, N. C.-- 
To Fort Bragg, N. C 


Movement dates of 


Overseas command rotation increments 


To USAREUR..----| Ist Regimental Combat 
Team, August 1956. 
2d Regimental Combat 

Team, September 1956. 
3d Regimental Combat 
Team, October 1956. 
lst Regimental Combat 
Team, August 1956. 
2d Regimental Combat 

Team, September 1956. 
3d Regimental Combat 

Team, October 1956. 
April 1956. 


From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. Do. 


To USAREUR Do. 
From USAREUR..| Do. 


To USAREUR...--| Do. 
From USAREUR..-| Do. 


To USAREUR.....| July 1956. 
From USAREUR.. Do. 
To USAREUR June 1956. 
From USAREUR.. Do. 
To USAREUR Do. 
From USAREUR..| _—Do. 
To USAREUR.....| April 1956. 
From USAREUR.. Do. 
To USAREUR Do. 


From USAREUR.. Do. 


To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR 





From USAREUR.. 


To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To USAREUR 
From USAREUR.. 
To AFFE..........-. 
From AFFE 
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Mr. Scrivner. This is one place where the Army has really outdone 
any expectation I ever had. I had the misfortune for a while of being 
a casual, lonlier than which there is nobody. Beinga casual. You are 
a lone wolf. Discipline is practically nil since unit cohesion or pride 
is gone. 

I felt, from some of my observation and experience, that instead of 
making transfer assignments of replacements by individuals, if we 
could even make it by squadron or platoon, the effect would be much 
better and the loss of discipline and all of that would be eliminated. 
Eventually that was done. Of course, when I read about this replace- 
ment of an entire division at one time, that went far beyond anything 
I had ever thought about, but Iam glad it is working out. It does keep 
a cohesive unit “completely under dise ipline, and you do not have the 
problems when they are transferring a good-sized group as one unit 
that you have when you have to deal w ith transient casual individuals. 

General Taytor. We think Gyroscope explains our high reenlist- 
ment rate to a large degree. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a wonderful program. I would like to have 
you list in the record the concrete benefits which you feel you have 
derived from it. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We are all familiar with the very fine record on reenlist- 
ments, but if we could have a listing of what you feel you have ac- 
complished in that operation ] think it would be helpful. 

General Taxtor. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In general, it may be concluded from the experience gained in rotating and - 
preparing to rotate a number of units in fiscal year 1956, under Operation 
Gyroscope, that the Army has benefited principally in better training, higher 
morale, increased efficiency inherent in unit moves compared to movement of 
individuals, increased unit effectiveness and esprit de corps. Briefly, these 
benefits are as follows: 

1. Training—Under Gyroscope, unit commanders are authorized maximum 
flexibility in the training of their units for overseas rotation. This permits 
a unit commander to obtain the maximum benefit of the available training time 
prior to shipment overseas and has resulted in units reaching the overseas 
theater with approximately the same degree of operational readiness as that 
possessed by the relieved unit. As experience is gained in preparing units for 
overseas rotation, the techniques now employed in training will be improved. 
The rising Regular Army concept of Gyroscope units will result in an accompany- 
ing higher level of training and retention of know-how within such units. A 
combination of the above will result in a unit completing a higher phase of 
training prior to overseas shipment than is now possible. 

2. Morale, unit effectiveness, and esprit de corps.—Morale in Gyroscope units 
has been consistently high. Individuals have been found well motivated in 
Gyroscope units and having a sense of “belonging.”’ This applies not only to 
Regular Army Gyroscope volunteers but also to nonvolunteers assigned, in- 
cluding selective-service men. As a result, training has been better, and unit 
effectiveness higher than normal. Additionally, overseas commanders who have 
received such units have expressed their satisfaction with the type of troops 
received, their. high morale, state of training, and esprit de corps. 

3. Equipment.—Gyroscope provides for an in-place exchange of equipment by 
rotating units: This reduces the administration and transportation effort in- 
volved in moving units to and from overseas destinations and increases the 
ready availability of equipment to units upon arrival at overseas destinations. 

4. Operational readiness.—Prior to the implementation of Gyroscope all units 
in the overseas commands were maintained by an individual replacement sys- 
tem. For this reason, it was very difficult to maintain a satisfactory state of 
operational readiness since an individual replacement system occasions a high 
incidence of personnel turbulence, particularly in the instance of Selective 
Service personnel with their limited period of service. Gyroscope units with 
their stabilized enlisted content will not experience the amount of personne! 
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turbulence except to a minor degree and then only once at midterm during their 
overseas tour. 

5. Utilization of manpower.—Gyroscope accomplishes a more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower through the curtailment of individual movements and their 
accompanying loss of time from an effective status. In most instances, per- 
sonnel who are assigned to Gyroscope units upon entering the Army go direct 
to their units for completion of basic and advance individual training and re- 
main with the units, thus eliminating the normal movement from training base 
to unit assignment. By this same means there is no loss of individual pro- 
ficiency which always accompanies time lost in an individual-movement status. 


DEPENDENT HOUSING OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. I did hear last fall that in one of the Operation Gyro- 
scope operations there had been some error in calculations as to the 
availability of dependent housing overseas. I also recall that the 
Army took, I think, the correct position, that where they had mis- 
calculated they would release those where the Army could not live 
up to their housing commitments for them. How did that work out? 

General Taytor. It is very difficult to come out exactly right when 
you pick up these units with their dependents, to find an adequate 
number of quarters. We are going to encounter that difficulty every 
time we do this, to a degree. 

As you say, it is our intention to protect the equity of the individual 
as much as possible. For example, the Fifth Division, gyroscoping 
now, Was originally scheduled to go back to Campbell, and we knew 
that certain individuals had made housing arrangements in advance. 
When we shifted the division to Ord we allowed anyone who had 
made prior arrangements and wanted to go into Campbell to do so, 
so that he did not suffer. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Speaking of commitments, last year during the hearings 
we were discussing the new Reserve program, and several members of 
the committee raised a peeves about whether the Army and the other 
services were going to keep their commitment to the young men who 
joined, as to when he could go on active duty. I think the Congress 
was told that when a man joined he had some discretion as to when 
he might be called to active duty. The Army indicated that they 
were going to work it out so that it would not be too disruptive in the 
young man’s day-to-day life. Has that been handled reasonably 
satisfactorily? Ihave not heard any commplaints. 

Mr. Minton. Are you addressing yourself to the enlistment in the 
Reserve and then be called to active duty, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Mixton. We are giving everyone a maximum of 120 days after 
he enlists. Of course, the lad who is in high school stays until he 
finishes his high-school course and then he may have a delay of 120 
days after that. It has worked out very well to the best of my know]- 
edge, sir. 

TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. Last year the committee added some funds over the 
budget recommendations for training. We pinpointed them. The 
total was $7.1 million. The items were listed in the committee report 

73177—_56——-34 
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on page 22. Could you tell us whether you actually got those funds, 
and if so, what has been done with them? 

General Tayior. I cannot, personally. 

Mr. Forp. The first item involved the Army Language School, 
project 2224, a $1.2 million increase over the budget recommendation. 
It was recommended originally by the National Security Council to 
give the Army more students of certain languages. What was done? 

General Watson. I was out there with the Chief of Staff last fall, 
and I know of no problem that they have. In answer to your specific 
question, sir, I would have to look that up and find out. 

General Lawton. That money was received and earmarked for that 
purpose. Whether it was all used or all will be used I cannot say at 
this moment. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful if we could have a reply to 
each one of those listed items, showing first whether you got the 
money and then how it has been used; and, if you did not get.it, what 
your problem was. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Included in the fiscal year 1956 training funds was an amount of $7,100,000 
which the committee recommended be added to the maintenance and operation 
appropriation for the following purposes: 


Army Language School 
Directed exercises 
Troop tests 

Training aids 


The Congressional budget submission for fiscal year 1956 provided $5,275,000 
for “Sage Brush” and $3,800,000 for “Blue Bolt II,” a total of $9,075,000. To this 
amount Congress added $2 million for a total of $11,075,000. These estimates 
were costed on the assumption that the exercise would be held in Texas. When 
the necessity arose for the actual conduct of the maneuver at Fort Polk, together 
with change in size and scope of the exercise, the estimated direct costs rose to 
$18,467,000. This resulted in a deficit of $7,392,000 in the training budget, which 
necessitated reduction and/or curtailment of other projects in the training budget 
program. 

Following is a résumé of the utilization of the additional $7,100,000: 

Army Language School, $1,200,000.—The fiscal year 1956 congressional submis- 
sion provided for $2,186,000. The actual obligation for fiscal year 1955 was 
$2,442,509. It is estimated that obligations during fiscal year 1956 will be $3,349,- 
000. As of December 31, 1955, reported obligations in this activity were $1,661,900. 
The $1,200,000 additional provided by the committee permitted the school to 
earry the increased training load imposed by the additional students directed 
by the National Security Agency. During the latter half of fiscal year 1956 the 
requirement for providing language training in connection with the National 
Security Agency mission will be phased out. 

Directed exercises, $2,000,000.—Subsequent to the determination to move the 
maneuver site for Exercise Sage Brush to Fort Polk, cost estimates in connection 
with the exercise were readjusted. This adjustment indicated a requirement 
which substantially exceeded earlier estimates. It was then necessary to pool all 
funds available for this maneuver and redistribute them to the most essential 
projects. Although the $2 million was not used for land rental, as such, it was 
used for other related maneuver costs and was of considerable assistance in per- 
mitting the Army to obtain the most beneficial return from this extensive 
maneuver. 

Troop test activitics at Army electronic proving grounds, $1,000,000.—The 
fiscal year 1956 congressional submission contained $3,590,000 for these activities. 
Exercise Sage Brush provided a practical means of further testing of 3 of the 
4 major troop tests conducted at Fort Huachuca under simulated combat condi- 
tions. Further tested were grid communications, battlefield surveillance and 
electronic warfare activities. It is anticipated that the fiscal year 1956 obliga- 
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tions pertaining to testing activities at Fort Huachuca will amount to $3,268,000. 
This is approximately $1 million more than was obligated in fiscal year 1955. 

Training aids, $2,900,000.—The fiscal year 1956 congressional submission con- 
tained $4,164,000 for procurement of training aids. Funds programed for this 
activity were reduced to $1,742,000 due to the requirement for Sage Brush and 
increased costs in other areas such as school temporary duty, civilian pay raise, 
ete. 

The increase of $2.9 million permits a total estimated fund availability at this 
time of $4,642,000 during fiscal year 1956. These funds will be used for procure- 
ment of radar target simulators, atomic bomb simulators, automatic popup 
targets, tank trainers and electronic countermeasure trainers. Following is a 
listing of training aids procured and to be procured : 














Device number and name 










Training aids procured to date: 







































Amount 
38~-T-47, trainer, tank turret familiarization and communications ; 

I i ae cites ssicenencidn i seeniig io aunt Cage esata iene $16, 167 
11-BC-1, Nike I training booster accessory kit (598 units) ~~~ 83, 000 
26-K-4a, vacuum tube characteristics demonstration panel (107 

ON rl aes aehng ee aaah aia eeacrniedhaiea dt aiimandiente 16, 257 
3-F-3, training aid, Browning automatic rifle (spare parts) _----_ 12, 000 
3—F 4, working model United States carbine M2 (spare parts) _-__ 12, 000 
3-F-5, training aid, rifle, caliber .30 M1 (spare parts) _-----_---__ 14, 000 
3-F-7, training aid, Browning machinegun (spare parts) —~------- 12, 000 
10-UA-2, model aircraft target RCAT (250 units, at $120.88) ____ 30, 220 
16—-D-15, trainer, rangefinder stereo (spare parts) _---_---------_ 15, 000 
3-—C--67, “Punchy Pete” targets, 160 units, at $115.97; spare parts; 

trammnetation :. MOINGRNO ROR. cs enc ccnnwccncaccnece 18, 556 
48-E-la, radiation survey training set__.__..________-______-__- 337, 500 
3-SA-1, simulated atomic explosion 210 and transportation (200 

RI AE Se ii back ss cetacean Shticctertins est wtseselind etna 95, 700 
Service contract installation and maintenance special devices 

i i a eat arene na etnteenntnine 15, 000 
Exhibition of training devices at the Pentagon________--______ 920 
11-BC-3, trainer, guided missile Nike I propellant (procure bung 

A re Oe I A Gr a a rio ei ik ese ceuns 670 
3-F-8d, ammunition, spotting charge for subcaliber mortar 

I cierccseachssccenisanteinceelat ities siceaihs ov elasisahanthiaenineds deemed saecepnieecemrpsbenntnipen 275 
3—-F-8c, ammunition, propellant for subecaliber trainer__._....____ 450 
‘-29-CD-14, cargo-handling demonstrator (transportation) ..____-_ 100 
Travel funds (production projects) ......._............-...... 5, 000 
3—TH48, trainer, tank turret, familiarization and communications 

M48 tank transportation (spare parts) ...........__._______ 1, 597 
6—-BA-2, simulated blind-flying kits (6,000 units)__.____________ 6, 000 
6-BA-1, simulated blind-flying kits (spare parts) ._..._..______ 17 
16—-D-15, trainer, rangefinder stereo_..._.._.___________________ 920 
29-FA-61, operable transparency, 90-millimeter breechblock (100 

MT TE ici ala pace eae a dn cies spiel ecmemet 10, 000 
29-HA-129, operable transparency, 90-millimeter breechblock fir- 

I I UOT UI ene 6, 000 
29-GA-8, operable transparency, pistol, caliber .45 (100 units, 

acetic he cia cniceh hte stints bicin tckinclventichnmnttaiate 7, 500 
29-GA-6i, operable transparency, tank suspension system (100 

I Ce a lalate erent ir venmprnmmenesneh 12, 000 
3-C-52b, automatic popup target (36 each, at $208.33)_..________ 7, 500 

ah hii telltale idea tle lib dacedaicgitie ia i i aod eel 736, 349 

Additional training aids to be procured during fiscal year 1956: 
Electronic countermeasure trainers, 600 at $1,200____-.__________ 720, 000 
Map projection demonstrators, 36 at $120__.___.._.....____ 4, 320 
3-SA-1 atomic simulators, 200 at $500_...............__________ 100, 000 
15-D-2 radar target simulators, 50 at $60,000__......._ 8, 000, 000 
Transportation for planned items__..._._......--..--__________- 81, 331 
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Any savings that can be effected in other areas of the training program will 
be used to purchase additionally programed training aids wherever possible. 

The additional funds provided by the Congress in the amount of $7,100,000 
will have been of material assistance in the overall accomplishment of the Army’s 
training mission in fiscal year 1956. 


MURPHY GENERAL AND ARMY-NAVY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. Has the Army kept open the Murphy General Hospital 
at’ Waltham, Mass., and the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs? 

Secretary Brucker. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record the patient load, and so forth, 
to indicate just what the circumstances have been up to date? 

Secretary Brucker. We will. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Bed occupancy as of Feb. 1, 1956 


Total beds Active duty | 


: iv - 
occupied military Other 


Murphy Army Hospital 
Army-Navy Hospital. 


1 Retired and dependent personne}. 


Personnel assigned exclusive of patients (as of Dec 


Officer and 
warrant Enlisted Civili: Total 
officer 


Murphy Army Hospital !__ 
Army-Navy Hospital !__ 


1 Includes security detachments as follows: 


Officer Enlisted 


| 
Murphy Army Hospital_.._.__--- : : 1 | 10 
Army-Navy Hospital-..-- eben : ecshenl pemilie 1 15 


DEUTSCHEMARK FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. For the last 3 years, to my knowledge, and perhaps before 
that, we have had a problem with reference to the deutschemark funds, 
with the Bureau of the Budget making one recommendation and the 
committee taking the opposite point of view and ch: anging the lan- 
guage in the bill. Do we have that problem this year? 

General Lawron. We have in the budget this year a total of $228.9 
million, approximately the same amount we had last year, that could 
be replaced by deutschemarks if we were to receive that assistance 
from the German Government. As you know, at the end of the oc- 
cupation a year ago this coming May the agreement was that we would 
receive the “‘deutschemark support for 1 year. The 6th of May was the 
expiring date. There are negotiations going on at the present time, 
with the State Department and the Department of Defense officials 
negotiating with the German Government to see what support we are 
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going to receive during fiscal year 1957. It would appear that the 
support is going to be considerably less than we have received in the 
past, and it will probably be 1 ‘eceived in kind as supplies and personal 
services rather than in the form of funds, with deutschemarks actually 
turned over to us. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we have $228 million in this 1957 budget, 
compared to the $224 million last year, ‘but we do not know vet whether 
or not the German Government will supply that in deutschemarks. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Or in kind, if anything is supplied. 

General Lawton. Or how much of it they will furnish. It looks like 
it will be considerably less. Last*year we had about $224 million in 
the M and O appropriation, and around $5 million in the MPA, or a 
total of around $230 million. 

Mr. Forp. What about the language in the bill this year? 

General Lawron. That will depend upon the results of the negotia- 
tions that are presently going on. If we are to receive deutschemarks 
as we have in the past we would like to continue the language that we 
had in the appropriation bill the last 2 years to allow us to use the 
deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any language in the bill before us pertaining to 
this problem ? 

General Lawton. At the present time; no, sir. 

General Moore. The language has been changed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. That is the situation the committee was confronted with 
for the last 2 years. In the event that it is finally anticipated that we 
will be furnished these supplies in kind by Germany, and in the event 
that the committee decides to handle them as they have in the past 2 
years it will be necessary to restore the language currently in section 

626 of the Department of Defense Appr opriation Act for 1956. 

This proposition pertains to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
and to a greater extent to the Army than to the others. The Depart- 
ment of Defense will keep the committee advised from time to time 
as to the precise requirements as soon as progress is made with the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Mitre. If we get any appreciable amount of deutschemarks 
the Department would want that language, as we had it before, is 
that right ? 

General Moore. I have covered that in the remarks I made. 

Mr. Miter. I say if we get any appreciable amount. But you will 
not know what dollar savings there could be until you know the out- 
come of the negotiations. 

General Moorr. That is correct, sir. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Earlier in the hearings Mr. Sikes inquired about the 
deferred maintenance program. Two years ago I believe the alleged 
deferred maintenance totaled $105 million. The committee took action 
in making funds available. It is my recollection that last year we 
found the deferred maintenance was $50 million. 

As I recall, Mr. Davis testified a day or so ago and said it was 
now up to $100 million and that you had a 3-year program to reduce 
it on $25 million increments, and you had $25 million in this budget. 
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Mr. Cuester R. Davis. They are two separate matters. Secretary 
Brucker covered it in his general remarks. He said our general 
deferred maintenance amounted to approximately $100 million. 
That is correct. 

Our barracks rehabilitation program is separate from this and 
amounts to approximately $25 million a year for a 3-year period. 

There is no money available in the current year 1956. However, 
we are trying to find some in the M. and O. appropriation this year. 
There have been increased costs, including wages and personnel. I 
do not know whether we would be able to save any this year or not. 

We are assured by the Department of Defense that the $25 million 
will be made available out of the 1957 budget for the barracks im- 
provement program, if approved here by Congress. 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear. 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. The rehabilitation of barracks is one thing 
and the overall maintenance backlog is another. The maintenance 
backlog consists of unfunded maintenance deficiencies in Army 
facilities to bring them back to their original condition. The barracks 
improvement program provides for modifying existing buildings 
such as lining the interiors, installation of improved heating and 
lighting systems and additional latrine facilities, and goes consider- 
ably beyond ordinary maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the $100 million backlog, that includes—— 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. The $100 million is the estimated backlog 
of maintenance as of June 30, 1956. This does not include the $25 
million for barracks rehabilitation. 

Mr. Forp. Last year we ran into several instances in M. and O. 
where the current picture of the funds required was somewhat dis- 
torted because in those areas you were living off the shelf rather 
than purchasing from your various stock funds. Are we out of the 
woods on that situation now, so that we do not have that apparent 
distortion, which was not a real one? 

Mr. Cuester R. Davis. I think that is a combination here. General 
Lawton can give you what the figures show. We are trying to get 
down to a more understandable M. and O. operation. M. and O. 
does include a lot of things, including personnel and other categories. 

As I explained the other day on our program, we are trying to 
arrive at a more understandable one for you and the Bureau of 
the Budget and ourselves. M. and O. does cover more than main- 
tenance and operations proper. It covers personnel and other things. 
That still to some extent is true. 

When we come to the cost of paints and things like that to main- 
tain property, if we have them in stock we are living off the shelf 
to some extent. So-far as the exact figures on the program are con- 
cerned, if you want them, General Lawton can give them to you. 

General Lawton. I might add that the distortion Mr. Ford is 
speaking of is due to our progressive installation of the stock fund 
and consumer funding in various areas. That will be completed this 
year so that in 1957 we will be on a full basis of consumer funding. 
We will not have the preissue problem that has confused the issue in 
the nast. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that situation will be taken care of start- 
ing with the 1957 budget ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. It will end with June 80, 1956. 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. Speaking of the P. and P. money, I would like to refer 
you to the previous line of questioning of Mr. POUR Orin 

How much P. and P. obligational authority will be available enter- 
ing the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lawton. $2,769 million anticipated entering fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. Forp. How much do you anticipate you will obligate in the 
fiscal year 1957 under the budget presented ? 

GeneralLawron. $1,865 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much reimbursement will you get that will be 
added to that obligational authority in the fiscal year 1957? 

General Lawton. About $190 million from other Federal accounts 
and $10 million from non-Federal sources. 

Mr. Forp. Making available during the course of fiscal year 1957 
how much ? 

General Lawton. $2,969 million. We expect to obligate then 
$1,865 million, which will leave us $1,104 million, of which $866 mil- 
lion will be in cash and $238 million in anticipated reimbursements 
to be collected after fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. That means during fiscal year 1957, if there is any need 
for procurement the obligational authority is there—procurement 
over and above what you have planned for in fiscal year 1957. 

Here is a point that I would like to make: You anticipate obligating 
$2,100 million. 

General Lawton. In 1957? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Lawton. $1,865 million. 

Mr. Forp. Under your present program ? 

General Lawron. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You have far more than that available in obligational 
authority in fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lawton. Funds available, yes. 

Mr. Forp. So if there is a need during the fiscal year 1957, the 
obligational authority is there for additional procurement ? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I am thinking of some of the shopping list that General 
Taylor was speaking about earlier in the testimony. 

General Lawton. That is true. There will be a total of $866 million 
in cash available during that period under the present program. 

(Nore.—The following additional information was furnished :) 

This amount would be reduced to $666 million in cash, provided the Army’s 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 procurement programs were completely 
obligated by June 30, 1957. President’s budget shows a $200 million commitment 
carryover. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Plus some reimbursements ? 

(yeneral Lawton. Plus $237,077,000, almost $238 million in antici- 
pated reimbursements. 

Mr. Forv. I repeat, if there is a need to meet the additional items 
out of P. and P. that General Taylor spoke about, that obligational 
authority is there, meaning, of course, we do not have to add any to 
the fiscal year 1957 budget in new obligational authority ? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 
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ARMY RESERVE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I would like to say in passing I have been receiving, and 
I presume the other members have, the monthly Reserve publication 
put out by the Army. I think it is a very fine publication, and I hope 
it will be continued. 

What has been the reaction to it from those in the Army Reserve? 

General Taytor. Favorable. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, there are four major problems that 
you, General Taylor, and others have to take into account when deter- 
mining the adequacy of the Army. 

One is your combat ratio; two, your reserve strength; three, fire- 
power, mobility and communications; and, four, the strength of our 
Allied forces. 

General Tayror. Yes. 

COMBAT RATIO 


Mr. Forp. I would like to discuss each for a minute. 

First, the combat ratio. The evidence before us has been excellent 
as to the results obtained by the Army in the past year or so. Could 
we have for the record a chart showing the increased combat ratio of 
the forces in the Army, year by year, going back perhaps to the year 
previous to the Korean emergency ? 

General Tayxor. I will be glad to furnish that. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Ratio CoMBAT Forces VERSUS ALL OTHERS 


The following data reflects the ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops 
based on personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24, 1955. 
This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose primary 
mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of Reserve units rather than by recall or induction 
of individuals. The increased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of training, 
transient, and logistical forces to support the Korean war. 





Ratio combat 
forces versus 
all others 


Total Combat 


Others 
strength forces thers 


593, 167 225, 826 367, 341 | 
, 531, 774 625, 189 | 906, 407 | 
. 596, 419 605, 478 990, 941 
, 533, 815 567, 343 966, 472 | 
, 404, 598 574, 746 829, 852 
, 109, 296 485, 818 623, 478 | 
, 034, 300 492, 536 541, 764 
, 034, 500 492, 874 541, 626 | 


NotTe.—1950 through 1955 based on actual strength; 1956-57 based on programed strength. 


General Tayror. A word of caution. One can go too far in this 
field. There is some proper balance between combat and support 
forces, and we can weaken the Army actually by reducing too much 
the support forces. I think we have about the right balance now, 
and it would be a mistake to look for much change in the percentage 
later as long as our worldwide deployment remains about the same 
as now. 
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Mr. Forp. I think that the Army has done a remarkably good job 
on that important problem—increasing the combat ratio. 

I was particularly impressed with the statement by you, General 
Taylor, to the effect that within the last year you in effect have 
acquired 30,000 more combat forces than you had a year previously. 


DIVISION STRUCTURE 


As I recall the presentation before this committee last year at this 
time, the budget as recommended was predicated on a division strength 
of 18, certain RCT’s (Reserve combat teams) and a specific number 
of antiaircraft groups. 

The budget that we have this year before the committee still speaks 
of 19 divisions, so many RCT’s and so many antiaircraft battalions. 
Apparently you have increased the division strength. I do not recall 
the specific changes in the RCT and the antiaircraft battalions. 

How do you get the 30,000 more troops for combat under that setup ? 

General Taytor. First let me comment on the division structure. 

The plan last year was when the Army was told to come down to 
1,025,000, that for the fiscal year 1957 there would be 18 divisions, 
and—— 

Mr. Mituer. I did not understand what you were saying. 

General Taytor. When the decision was taken for the Army to 
come down to 1,025,000 men, the original plan was that the Army 
would have to come down to 18 divisions in 1957 and to 17 divisions 
in 1958. 

We have now restudied that, and by regrouping our forces, reducing 
in the Caribbean, combining at least RCT’s, we have maintained a 
19 divisional structure through both years, which is a definite gain. 

Mr. Forp. How much did we lose in RCT’s in that setup? 

General Taytor. I would have to show you the figures. It is about 
three. It is largely in the regrouping, plus the saving of spaces in 
the Caribbean. I think it is a definite gain to level off on that 19- 
division structure rather than go down as far as 17, as we first thought 
we would have to do. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, divisionwise we have shown a decided 
improvement ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In some of the other units we have made some small 
decreases ? 

General Taytor. Now, your question, Where are these 30,000 men ? 
If we had not had the increase in our enlistments, the increase in 
professional percentage, 30,000 of our present men would have to be 
recruits receiving training by a certain number of people. Of the 
total 30,000, about 25,000 of that number would be recruits and 5,000 
trainers and overhead. Instead, these people are in tactical units 
performing useful military work. 

Mr. Forp. You have had a very improved record on your reenlist- 
ments. Consequently you have not had to recruit as many, nor have 
you had to train as many. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. As a consequence, you have more men assigned to com- 
bat responsibility. 
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General Taytor. As our training base contracts, our operating 
forces increase. 
RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. The second point is Reserve strength, both the National 
Guard and the.Army Reserve. 

I think that it would be well if we could have in tabular form 2 
charts, 1 for the Army Reserve and 1 for the National Guard, start- 
ing with the fiscal year 1949 and running through fiscal year 1957. 
The latter, of course, would be an estimate based on the budget pres- 
entation. Give us a column showing the funds allocated, in another 
column the average strength, and a third column the end strength. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Army National Guard 


Total obli- Average End (paid) 


gated funds ! Bon strength 


Thousands 
$193, 000 287, 810 313, 805 
196, 500 333, 940 326, 395 
197, 200 248, 224 226, 785 
175, 964 220, 081 214, 646 
176, 121 234, 912 255, 887 
205, 026 287, 331 318, 776 
246, 183 340, 896 358, 241 
x 2 376, 600 2 407, 100 
2 407, 600 3 408, 100 


1 Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, ANG. 
3 Estimated. 


Note.—Obligated funds data are submitted in lieu of “Allocated” as being more meaningful. 


U. S. Army Reserve ! 


Total obli- | AYeTage | End (paid) 


gated funds ? (paid) strength 


Fiscal year 
strength 


Thousands 

1949... pa ciicininieeniedicn F soontvadbibelieegidla $122, 843 (3) (3) 
issih cst éccliantcdeaheiot mtcenaieitahetaditats SE 108, 621 187, 999 186, 541 
ia aateikaine aioe Smiiskenve Shiwhwaeas 88, 829 158, 158 154, 816 
Meee. eaisica = aS J 62, 743 143, 255 134, 937 
53, 775 123, 827 117, 323 
76, 716 127, 134 136, 918 
100, 465 153, 343 163, 137 
4173, 957 4190, 000 4215, 055 
4 282, 814 4 256, 600 4 298, 600 





1 Excludes ROTC. 

2 Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, USAR. 

* No separate reporting for paid strengths was maintained for 1949. 

4 Estimated. 


Note.—Obligated funds data are submitted in lieu of ‘‘Allocated”’ as being more meaningful. 

Mr. Forp. Based on your observations within the last 6 months 
since you have become Chief of Staff, how would you rate the potency 
of our National Guard and the Army Reserve? 

General Taytor. I visited some of the guard training last sum- 
mer. I was impressed by the general improvement in the quality of 
the training I saw. Certainly, the guard is stronger in experienced 
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officers than in any time I have had an acquaintance with it. Also 
its strength is quite good. It still has, however, the fundamental 
weakness of having too many men in ranks who have not had basic 
training and we are trying to work out with the guard some practical 
way of correcting that. 

With regard to the Army Reserves, we are just starting to get the 
increase which we have been talking about on several occasions out 
of the Reserve Forces Act. The actual usable increased strength to- 
day, of course, is not significant, but we all have hopes for the future. 

ir. Forp. Compared to a year ago you would generalize by saying 
both the Reserve and the National Guard are better now than they 
were ? 

General Taytor. Some progress has been made—in some areas quite 
considerable. 

Mr. Miuton. I think that I would concur. I think that figures have 
already been given indicating the increase in strength of both the 
National Guard and the Reserves. Training has improved. 


INCREASE IN FIREPOWER 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings the increase in Army firepower 
was brought out a number of times. I agree with you that you cannot 
isolate how we have increased our firepower without bearing in mind 
the increase in firepower of any potentialenemy. It isa relative prob- 
lem. 

Would you care to comment on how you feel we have done, rela- 
tively speaking? 

General Taytor. Relative to our former position, we have made 
very definite progress reflected in the incorporation of the new atomic 
weapons into our force structures. We have them deployed overseas. 
They are right in the critical areas. I think that is the most impor- 
tant thing, plus the constant expansion of our Nike air defense capa- 
bility. 

MOBILITY—AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Forp. The next subhead in that category is the “Problem of 
Mobility.” 

General Gavin made a very dramatic presentation to the com- 
mittee last year on new equipment which was being added—heli- 
copters, and so forth. He was most optimistic that our mobility 
potential was going to move along, increasingly so in the years ahead. 

How do you feel about it at this time? 

General Taytor. Well, I join General Gavin in his feeling of the 
importance of mobility, particularly air mobility within the Army 
structure. I hope we have made it clear that we are not here looking 
for our own Air Force, but internal mobility resulting from heli- 
copters and relatively low performance aircraft. This budget will 
provide us $125 million to go ahead with our program. We have a 
long one laid out ahead of us for some 5 or 6 years. We think that 
we know where we are going and what we want to do. 

Mr. Forp. I am disturbed about the fact that the Army appar- 
ently does not have control over its airlift potential, long-range air- 
lift potential. That is a vital part of your mobility. How does the 
Marine Corps handle its airlift potential ? 
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General Tayior. They, of course, have their organic tactical avia- 
tion, one wing per division. It is an organic part of the division. 
The Army, of course, has no such aviation at all. In the case of a 
distant lift, such as we were talking about yesterday and the day 
before, the Marines would be dependent on the Navy, which controls 
a certain number of long-range transport aircraft, or the resources 
of the Air Force also. In other words, they could be competitors 
for the same resources in which the Army is interested. 

Mr. Forp. Secretary Brucker, I do not like to put you on the spot, 
but are you satisfied with the way in which the Army has to rely 

erhaps on another service for its airlift, its long-range airlift capa- 
bility ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Ford, I am not satisfied. It is something 
that, frankly, I do not know how to approach except to explain it a 
bit to you and tell you how I feel. My concern is not based at all 
on any unfriendliness on the part of the Air Force toward the Army. 
I believe that we have very good friendships established with the 
Air Force. As a matter of fact, I was down at Fort Bragg last week 
and wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Air Force commending 
General McCarty down there, who worked with our airlift, and our 
paratroopers and gave us excellent cooperation. My concern is 
higher and broader than that. I feel in this business of talking about 
the Army being mobile we must be very careful that we do not mis- 
lead anybody by letting it stop there. But my concern, pertains to 
who is going to do the job? 

Where are the planes? How? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL ATRPOWER 


Mr. Rizey. Do you have any arrangement now with the commercial 
airlines ? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of no arrangement. I think that there 
might be some arrangements entered into along that line. I would 
be glad on behalf of the Army to see if something was done in that 
direction. Until we know what the Air Force can finally give us, 
and have a starting point there, I presume that we had better wait. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you ought to check with the Air Force 
as to what provisions have been made for the mobilization of the 
commercial airpower of the Nation in the event of war. 

Secretary Brucker. I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Manon. And see that the record reflects the true facts. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PROVISIONS MADE FOR THE MOBILIZATION OF THE COMMERCIAL AIRPOWER OF THE 
NATION IN THE EVENT OF WAR 


The Military Air Transport Service (MATS) was established under the 
command and direction of the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, in ac- 
cordance with a Department of Defense directive dated June 25, 1952, and 
amended August 11, 1952. The primary purpose of MATS is to provide under 
one authority for the transportation by air of personnel (including the evacua- 
tion of sick and wounded), materiel, mail, strategic materials, and other cargoes 
for all agencies of the Department of Defense. The Army is dependent, there- 
fore, upon the Air Force for airlift to meet its requirements. In its wartime 
preparations, the Department of Defense has recognized that in order to carry 
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out current military plans, a substantial supplement to the military air transport 
capability must be immediately available. To meet this critical requirement, 
the civil and military agencies of the Government, in cooperation with the 
air-transport and aircraft-manufacturing industries, have been engaged in plan- 
ning to earmark a portion of the civil air fleet to augment the military capa- 
bility in wartime. This planning has culminated in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
program (CRAF), so designed that the wartime utilization ef air transport 
can be carried out in an orderly fashion and that the airlift provided from com- 
mercial sources can be used with maximum effectiveness in support of military 
plans. 

In accordance with the provisions of the CRAF plan, the Department of the 
Air Force acts as the executive agent for the Department of Defense, and the 
Defense Air Transport Administration is the focal point within the Department 
of Commerce for allocation of aircraft and coordination of the nonmilitary 
aspects of the program. Plans for activation of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
to augment MATS capability in wartime call for the employment of over 300 
modern 4-engine civil-transport aircraft, to be available on 48-hours’ notice. 
These aircraft are being modified at Government expense to permit installation 
of navigation, communication, and emergency equipment to make them capable 
of performing their wartime mission. 

Indirectly the Army is assuring the wartime readiness of the air-transport 
industry by making increased use of commercial air carriers, compatible with the 
use of surface carriers, in order to maintain a strong national transportation 
network. 


COMMUNICATIONS ABILITY 


Mr. Forpv. The third subhead, Improvement in communications 
ability. 

Would you care to make any comments on your ability to move 
ahead in the next few years, or the next decade ? 

General Taytor. I think that the forecast is good. We are spending 
a great deal of effort in the communications field. General O’Meara 


can speak specifically in the research and development field. In the 
tactical field, one of the interesting and important aspects in Sage- 
brush was the test of a new disposition of the elements of the communi- 
‘ations net on the ground. I have not had the final report on that, 
but I was quite impressed with what they were seemingly accom- 
plishing. 


ALLIED STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. The fourth point was Allied strength. 

General Taytor. I think, as I indic¢ itted, we have a very im- 
pressive number of indigenous divisions which we are either training, 
e to which we are contributing in training. I mentioned over 200. 

I did mention, however, that there are certain losses in this field in 
NATO, particularly with regard to the French. I would feel that 
the overall situation is somewhat better simply by the 1 more year 
of maturity resulting from the training which has ae accomplished. 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war we were heavily com- 
mitted. We were carrying a large share of the burden. The ROK 
Army was building up, but not nearly to the strength they have at 
the present time. Their forces now total 21 divisions—20 Army and 
| Marine. 

As I recall, the ROK strength at the height of the Korean war was 
perhaps 12 divisions. Are those figures right ? 

General Taytor. I believe there were as many as 14 that got into 
action. 
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Mr. Forp. Last December I saw a report which was published, or 
pats of which were published, in a paper from General McAuliffe’s 
1eadquarters to the effect that they intended now “to fight for every 
inch of ground.” 

Considerable improvement had been made over what they had the 
year before and the year prior to that. 

Would you say that our position in the Far East and in Europe 
was much better now than before? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. You have indicated previously that if you had a choice, 
you would seek an optimum army now of around 1,500,000 rather 
than 1,034,500. 

General Tayxor. To eliminate some of the soft spots. 

Mr. Forp. That would be about what we had at the time of the 
Korean emergency; would it not? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I mean at the height. That was the maximum at the 
time we were fighting in Korea ? 

General Tay tor. 1,600,000-plus was the top figure, I think. 

Mr. Forp. Did we have enough men in the Army then ? 

General Taytor. Of course, Korea was unique because of the rota- 
tion system. We actually used many more men in Korea on a total 
head count because we were rotating them through during the last 
year of hostilities. 

Mr. Forp. What confuses me, and I say this in all sincerity, is, 
we only had a maximum of 1,600,000 in the Army during the height 
of the fighting in Korea when we had serious problems of the pipe- 
line, casualties, and so forth, and now in a period of peace you want 
1,500,000 which is almost the same. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. A day or so ago I saw in the papers that there was a 
possibility that you might undertake a prerelease program. It did 
not appeal to me too favorably. Such a program is permissible 
under the Reserve Act of last year. What would be your reaction 
to such a policy ? 

General Taywor. It is very unfavorable, frankly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If we were to build up to this optimum or ideal army 
you have indicated, we would go from 1,034,000 to 1,500,000. Based 
on figures which have been given to the committee which indicate 
that for every man it costs about $5,500 per year for both maintenance 
and operation and military pay, Army, my mathematics indicate we 
would have to have about $2,500 million to $3 billion extra in the 
Army budget; is that a fair statement ? 

General Taytor. I talk in terms of this present Army being about 
a $10 billion Army. I think the other one would be something like 
$13 billion Army, roughly. 
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PROCEDURE IN ARRIVING AT END STRENGTH AND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. We heard Secretary Wilson explain in some detail the 
procedure that has been used in arriving at the end strength. He in- 
dicated as a final step each of the services, with the Secretary and 
Chief of Staff, were asked to come to his office to tell them what the 
final request was and to present to him and to his advisers any indica- 
— of where they needed more money, more personnel, or anything 
else. 

Did you, Mr. Secretary, and General Taylor, have such a hearing? 

Secretary Brucker. I can answer it for our office. We did. There 
were perhaps half a dozen hearings that culminated in one final 
hearing. The Chief of Staff was personally present at that hearing, 
and the Chief of Staff can speak for himeelt on his reaction. 

General Taytor. We had a very thorough meeting with Mr. Wilson. 
He went over our requirements, as I said before, very sympatheti- 
cally, and restored some of them, and I was very much impressed 
with his effort to get a reasonable balance in the program. 

Mr. Forp. Did you, Mr. Secretary, and did you, General Taylor, 
take up at that last meeting additional requests ? 

Secretary Brucker. We did. General Taylor got up a list of a 
couple of pages of material, which he can discuss with you, Mr. Ford. 
While I was not present at the last meeting because I was in the 
Far East at the time, the Under Secretary, Mr. Finucane, who was 
here, was present as well as Assistant Secretary Davis and the Chief 
of Staff. 

General Taylor can tell you firsthand what occurred. 

General Taytor. I took my priority shopping list that I have 
talked about and got down a page or two in it. 

Mr. Mrtex. You mean you got a page or two of the items you 
particularly requested included in the budget at that final review? 

General Taytor. Mr. Wilson restored a number of them. 

Mr. Miter. You got some of the things that you asked for? 

General Taytor. Yes, I got some of the things that I asked for. 

Mr. Ford. When you got through, speaking for the civilian side 
of the Army, were you satisfied, Mr. Brucker ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was, and I so announced to Mr. Wilson, and 
of course, the Chief of Staff and I conferred together about it when 
I returned from the Far East. I then had a meeting with Mr. Wilson 
and told him that I concurred and approved the budget and that the 
Army would operate on that budget. 

Mr. Forp. Following that final meeting, General Taylor, were you 
satisfied with the end strength, the program, and the budget ? 

General Taytor. I was within the context of our previous discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Forp. One final series of questions. 

I do not mean to involve either of you in a current controversy, 
but has there been any political pressure brought upon you by the 
Department of Defense, in your duties as Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Brucker, and you as Chief of Staff, General Taylor? 

Secretary Brucker. None whatsoever, Mr. Ford. 

General Taytor. None of which I am aware. 
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ESPRIT DE CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. How do you feel about the esprit de corps of the Army, 
General Taylor ? 

General Taytor. Well, I think it is fine, Mr. Ford. Certainly in 
the area that I know best, namely, the Far East where I was in com- 
mand, I thought that the morale there—and you yourself saw it— 
was outstanding. The Army out there had extremely fine morale. 
That was true also in Japan and Okinawa. My passing impression 
in Europe was that everything was in good shape. Since returning 
here, I have not had a chance to travel and to know the Army at 
home as intimately as I know it abroad. 

The Army is definitely coming forward. I think that the Con- 
gress did a fine thing last year in passing the act which improved the 
attractiveness of the service. I agree with the article that was read 
into the record that the dollar motive is not the whole thing. It is 
pride of service. Pride of service reflects to a large degree the opin- 
ion of our country of any institution. Wherever I go I remind our 
people that the Army will be no better than they insist it be. I hope 
they insist that they will have nothing but a first-class Army. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. Foro. | have before me a memorandum prepared for the Sec- 
retary of Defeuse by the Chief of Stat, signed by Gen. Omar Bradley, 
dated February 20, 1953. It goes into this problem of fringe benefits 
and related matters. It indicates that during the period prior to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953, there had been a gradual contraction—some by legis- 
lation, some by regulation—of fringe benefits and related problems. 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs in this memorandum recommended 
to the Secretary of Defense that certain affirmative action should be 
taken to remedy that condition in order to build up the espirit de 
corps and the attractiveness of the service. 

It is my recollection that since this date a number of things have 
been done, legislatively speaking and otherwise, to accomplish what 
General Bradley and the then Chiefs felt should be done. 

Do you feel that things that have been done have been helpful 
since this memorandum was prepared / 

General Taytor. Yes, I am quite sure. We could make a rather 
impressive list of actions of many varieties that have contributed to 
remedy what you have said. I think that we have to be always alert 
to the tendencies to reduce again so-called fringe benefits. 1 would 
underline it is just not the financial loss involved in removing a fringe 
benefit, but rather the feeling which grows up that the public does 
not think the Army is important. In other words, there are reper- 
cussions other than the financial considerations. 

Mr. Forp. For example, this memorandum speaks of the so-called 
Van Zandt amendment which was approved, j believe, on October 
18, 1951, and was rescinded on June 30, 1954. 

Do you feel that the repeal of that amendment, as recommended by 
the Department of Defense, was desirable ? 

General Taytor. Which was that? 

Mr. Forp. The one that precluded men from retiring. 
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General Tayvor. I think that it was very definitely desirable to 
repeal this law. You cannot lock people into the Army and make the 
Army a jail. You can, of course, do it for a time, but that will cer- 
tainly not encourage other men to make the Army a career. 

Mr, Forp. The final point that I would like to make is that the 
pendulum swung way over to one side during the Korean emergency 
when many fringe benefits were restricted, or contracted. Subsequent 
to February 20, 1953, perhaps, generated by this memorandum from 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, the pendulum has started to swing 
the other way. 

The record, as I read it, is replete with the affirmative action taken 
to swing the pendulum toward the side recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs. I just wonder if you feel that the pendulum is swinging that 
way from the practical point of view of the Army itself. 

ose Taytor. Yes. I think definitely progress has been made, 
and I am very appreciative of the work of this committee. It has 
contributed thereto. As you know, the Department of Defense has 
aornee bills in for this session which will continue this very important 
work, 

Mr. Forp. The record has been quite impressive. There has been 
the pay increase, the increase in the bonus for reenlistments, the ex- 
pan ed military housing program both in the United States and over- 
seas, more dependents overseas and sooner. All are desirable and 
worthwhile. 

I am glad to hear you say that you feel it is having a proper impact 
on the Army. 

General Taytor. It is, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


SITUATIONS AFFECTING MISSION OF ARMY 


Mr. Miter. The problem that is of great concern to many of us is 
the question of the size of the forces. 

If I understand the testimony we have had from both Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford and also from you Mr. Secretary and 
General Taylor here, the mission of the Army is complicated by the 
reasonable probability or possibility, of several situations that might 
vastly affect what would be required of it. 

The first, and, of course, the most disastrous, would be another world 
war, a global war, and it would presumably start in 1 or 2 ways, either 
as a violent blitz, or it would spread from a brush war. 

If the worst happens and we have sudden all-out global blitz, the 
role of the Army would be affected, greatly affected, would it not, by 
the duration of that kind of war? There are those who think that it 
might be over in a matter of weeks, and there are others who think it 
might go on for years. 

Am [ right that the thinking of our leadership is that the longer the 
war lasted the more that would be required of the Army ? 

General Taytor. More people would pass through the Army, I will 
put it that way. 

Mr. Miter. There would be more deployments presumably ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. I, of course, am very heartily a member of the school 
that still believes in the ultimate and absolute necessity of the foot 
soldier with the bayonet. I would be untrue to all my training in 
the past if I did not so believe. But in this initial stage of a sudden 
blitz, the global hydrogen-type war, if that should come, the role of 
the Army would not be as immediate in great scale, would it, as if the 
war lasted a long while’ 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. If we have the other sort of development, a brush-fire 
war, that is susceptible of various developments. It might be ex- 
tended gradually, in which case it might be presumed that there would 
be time to build up forces. On the other hand, it might be so limited— 
although I would hope not—that could develop into another Korea- 
type stalemate. And then, of course, when limited war is involved 
you have the alternative of whether or not it would though 
limited in scope, limited in use of weapons. As I understand present 
thinking, I hope we would use what we need to use, no matter what 
kind of war we get into. 

Now, the overall force that the American people have ready and 
under arms should be geared to meet the minimum requirements of any 
of those situations; is that correct? . 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. To what extent do you gentlemen feel we meet those 
requirements, realizing, of course, it would not be practical to have 
overwhelming forces at every point where we might need to use them 
because if we did that we probably would never fight but we would 


certainly go broke and maybe lose the cold war without firing a shot. 

It seems reasonable that we should have close to the minimum 
forces under arms at any time in this situation where we have this 
possibility of long sustained need, but in the opinion of you gentlemen, 
have we met the minimum requirements for this situation ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILITY AND FIREPOWER 


Mr. Mier. We have some very good things on the plus side of the 
ledger, as I understand from the testimony. There has been a good 
deal said about our improved firepower. We have, from the tactical 
standpoint, if not an airlift, a vastly improved mobility, have we not, 
with respect to delivering that firepower? 

General Taytor. We have an improving internal capability, that is, 
our organic mobility is improving all the time. I would say we are 
pretty much at a standstill insofar as strategic air mobility is 
concerned. 

Mr. Miter. Getting back, though, to the old Benning principle of 
fire and movement, from a tactical standpoint we can carry more 
powerful weapons of less weight quicker to a place where we can fire 
them than ever before, is that not true? 

General Taytor. We can in the battle zone, that is true. 

Mr. Mixer. And to a certain extent that offsets the reduced per- 
sonnel, up to a degree. In other words, a division with fewer men in 
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it can today be battleworthy and more effective than perhaps a larger 
division of a few years ago; is that not true? 

General Taytor. Well, yes. I would rephrase that. Actually our 
division is at the present time a little larger than in World War II, 
but we have weapons behind it of the supporting type which contain 
a in to which you refer. 

Mr. Mitter. That is, man for man, regardless of whether it is or- 
ganized in divisions or by brigades or what, our manpower has more 
nrepower and mobility than ever before? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 


RESERVE FORCES 





Mr. Miter. When it comes to securing replacements at least for 

5 the moment we are blessed with the best backlog of battle-trained 

‘ Americans scattered throughout the country that we have ever had. 
General Taytor. They have had a lot of experience; yes. 

Mr. Miter. Now, does not it come down to the fact that the need 
of the ready uncommitted forces, whether they be classified as Regu- 
lar, National Guard, Organized Reserve, or what, is the biggest need 
of the moment ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitter. If we can get the National Guard, Reserve, or any kind 
of battle-worthy divisions ready a few weeks earlier than they can be 
made ready now, we will be a great deal stronger for any real serious 
situation, will we not? 

. General Taytor. We are progressing, yes. 

; Mr. Miter. It has been reported that we have already enlisted a 
certain number of these young men under the Reserve program, but I 
assume they are scattered throughout the 48 States and Territories. 
Until you have a large enough group so that you can weld them into 
units and give them some sort of unit training, their maximum value 
is greatly deferred is it not? 

Secretary Brucker. You are referring to the new men under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955? 

Mr. Miter. I am referring really to any of them. As long as 
individuals in your so-called Ready Reserves are scattered geographi- 
cally to a degree that they are not molded into units that are suscep- 
tible of unit training, the Reserve program is months away from 
what it might be if you were able to get them in concentrated ‘form ; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Miron. About 11,900 have come into the Army Reserve under 
, RFA, Public Law 305. Except for persons located in remote areas 
b where no Reserve unit is accessible to them, all enlistees are enlisted 
in units prior to entry on active duty or active duty for training. Of 
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the 11,900, about 8,100 will return to their unit after completion of 
the 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Miuter. By the same token, as Mr. Scrivner was saying about 
the National Guard, if you have a unit in a certain area at only 10 
percent strength, you cannot give it unit training in the sense you 
could if you had it 85 percent ? 
Mr. Miron. That is so right. 
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Mr. Mitzer. Therefore, the more of these people you get, then you 
not only increase the overall numerical value, re you will greatly 
increase the potential value; will you not? 

Mr. Minron. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. As I understand it, the Department is making every 
effort to expand that program ? 

Secretary Brucker, That is right. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Miuier. Now, I understood, General, it has been explained here 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not go into the dollars m this budget. 
I am confident that the Department of the Army has to do that and 
before submissions are made to the Bureau of the Budget, as 1 reaol- 
lect the procedure, it starts pretty far down the line. You have dif- 
ferent project directors, do you not, and they estimate what their 
particular show is going to cost, and then that goes, I think, before 
a board of review and analysis? 

General Tayrtor. The Budget Advisory Committee would be the 
next step. 

Mr. Mriier. Well, you have a comptroller just as does the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and it goes through all of that before it even goes 
to the Department of Defense. Usually, as those things go, it will 
start out much bigger than itends up. Everybody takes a bite out of it. 
Finally the last bite usually occurs here in the Congress. 

Can you give us an idea of what the initial dollar requests of the 
Department of the Army were when they started on their way and 
before they were cut by everybody all along the line? 

General Taytor. The budget I recommended to the Secretary con- 
tained direct obligations of $10,200 million. 

Mr. Miter. That was the spending budget, not the new appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Forp. How would that be affected by this reservoir of P. and P. 
money ? 

General Lawton. The direct obligations would include it. 

General Taytor. The reservoir that you are referring to is outside 
the budget. It is a potential resource as you referred to it, which is 
there as a credit. 

Mr. Mitre. I think you misunderstand, Mr. Ford. He is not 
speaking of that $800 million carryover. I think that he was think- 
ing about the fact that there is no request in the Army part of the 
budget for P. and P. We had that yesterday. We were using pre- 
viously appropriated funds for that, but that would be included in the 
$10.200 million of which you speak. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is what you wanted the right to obligate during 
the fiscal year 1957, regardless of the source from which it comes? _ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Mixirr. Presumably you and your staff cut down the figures 
as assembled by the project directors. From the period that it is 
started, at the grassroots level, how much did you shrink it? 

General Taytor. So many people had been working on it by the 
time I got my hands on it that I could not answer that. Perhaps 
General Lawton can. 

General Lawton. The program started out at $10,594 million. 
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Mr. Mier. By the time it was processed and left the Department 
of the Army, it was $10,200 million ? 

General Lawton. $10,270 million. 

Mr. Mitier. And what was it after it left the Defense Department ? 

Secretary Brucker. It goes to the Secretary of the Army’s office and 
from there to the Defense Department. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitirr. What was it when it left your desk ? 

Secretary Brucker. When it came to me it was $10,200 million. 
When it left my office it was $10,200 million. I did not cut it. I gave 
it three cheers and started it on its way. 

Mr. Miniter. When it left Secretary Wilson’s desk, what was the 
overall amount ? 

Secretary Brucker. You will have to get this picture of it. There 
were several hearings and there were perhaps some cuts and replace- 
ments. I think that General Lawton has a fons record of those read- 
justments that were made. In the meantime there were some things 
taken out and some added. I think if you want that record General 
Lawton can give it to you. 

Mr. Mixer. I am just really trying to get this on a dollar basis 
for a broad picture. I realize that there probably have been thousands 
of adjustments, but what was the dollar figure approved by the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

General Lawton. $9,476 million. 

Mr. Mriirr. Do you have the figure as it is before usnow? Did the 
Bureau of the Budget cut it down ? 

General Lawton. That was really a joint review by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget Office. It was so inter- 
mingled in there—— 

Mr. Miiirr. They worked on it together. 

General Lawton. They discussed between the two Offices and with 
the Secretary of the Army’s Office numerous times. 

Mr. Miuier. Of course, I understand there have been countless 
changes in the itemization, and so on, between the time it went into 
the mill and when it came out, but that presents the dollar picture 
as it has developed during the course of this work ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. The last day there was some- 
thing added to it—about $300 million. I want to get the exact figure. 
That was the last meeting. 

Mr. Miiirer. You mean of the shopping list to which the general 
referred ? 

Secretary Brucker. That isright. I want to get that in. 

Mr. Miter. He got about $300 million ? 

General Lawton. $269 million. 

Mr. Mitierr. Evidently General Taylor is not.a bad salesman ? 

Secretary Brucker. $269 million is what he got the last day. 

Mr. Osterrac. He is a negotiator. 


DELAYS DUE TO LEGAL TECHNICALITIFS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Murr. Mr. Secretary, this question is probably unlike the 
others. It is more personally directed to you because you are a 
very good lawyer as well as a very good Secretary. 
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I am somewhat disturbed at the legal technicalities that seem to 
slow up the program. I happen to be a lawyer myself.. It seems to 
me that lawyers in the active practice of their profession need to 
take calculated risks for themselves and their clients just as the people 
do who go into battle. And if a lawyer were to take the position 
that he could never advise his client what to do unless he knew exactly 
what the court might decide, he would very seldom get into court. 

Now, it seems to me that we have an unhealthy lot of technicalities 
raised that are hampering the development of our program in many 
ways. I mentioned one thing that disturbed me. Perhaps the heavy 
cost of changing of station applying to cases where an individual is 
sent just a few miles to go to school, may not be based upon a legal 
interpretation but it has that general pattern. All through Europe, 
and particularly in the various building and housing programs, it 
seemed to me that there were unnecessary redtape and delays. Natu- 
rally, we all try to defend our own shop. When somebody would say, 
“Why does not Congress give us some money ?” I would find that the 
money had been provided and the reason that it had not been spent 
was due to some long contract negotiations, or some question as to 
whether it could be used legally out of a particular fund. 

Only recently we had an example where this full committee was 
called up to pass on whether or not part-time cobblers could be al- 
lowed to go out of business because they were competing with free 
enterprise. Now, legislative intent never seems to enter into the 
determination of these questions. It is as though the effort was to 
see what kind of construction can you put on words that could mean 
we have done the wrong thing. I do not think the Congress or 
this committee is desirous of straining at technicalities. It certainly 
seems that it might be helpful if a little bit of bayonet exercise could 
be applied to some of the legal minds that seem to thrive in the 
Department of Defense. This applies to all the Defense Department 
as well as the Army. Is there not something that could be done to 
break loose from some of this? 

Secretary Brucker. Now, which particular delay do you want to 
pinpoint ? 

Mr. Mirier. I mean in general the fact that everybody seems to 
be scared to do something until it has been approved by 15 lawyers. 
Some of them have never tried a case in their lives and never take 
the time to find out what the Congress meant in the first place. 

Secretary Brucker. I think there is a lot to what you say. Asa 
matter of fact, I am so impulsive when I find that I have to hold my- 
self, but we are making some progress in that direction, and I think 
more can be made. That is about all I can say. 

Mr. Mriurr. To get back to my other illustration: We put some 
language in the bill where we were thinking about the Government 
moving out of business in a pretty large way. What we get as a 
result is a whole lot of things about bakeries and laundries, and such 
things I would think the post or station commander could decide on 
his own without consulting to congressional committees as to whether 
he needed the bakery or whatnot—and certainly that is true of a 
cobbler. We had several of those. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. It just makes the whole thing look absurd. Ifthe 
fault is in the language of our laws we ought to change them. I can- 
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not help but get the impression often that no matter how the language 
reads somebody is sitting down there and instead of trying to see 
how we can get on with the job, is trying to see if the language cannot 
be interpreted to say why we cannot get ahead. If I am wrong about 
that—and I hope I am—I still say it looks like that. 

I address those remarks to you, sir, because as a lawyer I have a 
great respect for you and I do not think there was ever a time when 
you were afraid to take a calculated risk. 

Secretary Brucker. You are certainly correct as to the latter. As 
to the former, I take a bow: 

Mr. Mixer. There was one point I was interested in getting clari- 
fied, and that in a sense involves a legal technicality. 


BASIC TRAINING 


As I understand it, a soldier cannot be sent overseas unless he has 
had basic training. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, I highly approve of that, if there is time. 
I saw too many, not only soldiers but officers, sent over in World 
War I who had not had basic training. We all deplored that. But 
what is the interpretation as to of what basic training must consist ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the interpretation at the present time 
is that he should have 4 months before he is sent overseas. Do you 
want to implement that in any way ? 

General Taytor. The law specifies 4 months. 

Mr. Miixer. Does that mean that if the individual, for instance, 
has had 4 years of National Guard training and has been out on field 
maneuvers 2 weeks in each of those years, which would add up to 2 
months, he still has to have 4 months of basic training, or would 2 
additional months of training be sufficient ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not know. I will rely on General Taylor 
and Secretary Milton. I have not reviewed that personally, and I 
would not want to express myself on it. 

General TAytor. That is exactly the problem we face, because we 
know as a practical thing that many of these guardsmen who have 
never had their 16 weeks’ basic program have in effect the equivalent 
experience. We are trying to develop a means of equating Guard 
experience against that 4 months’ obligation. I think we can prob- 
ably do so by a personal test, because we have had a great deal of 
experience in testing the recruits who go through the program. We 
put them through a battery of tests before they can graduate. 
We think by utilizing the tests plus other devices we can prove the 
fact that a man in the Guard for a long time really has the equivalent 
of that training. 

Mr. Mirrer. It would occur to me, General, that we could do a lot 
if a commonserise evaluation could be worked out, because there are 
so many ways a man can get the equivalent of basic training. 

General Tartor. A lot of experience rubs off. 

Mr. Muzer. I remember in World War II we had some queer rules, 
too. I found at the last minute that I could not go overseas until I 
shot a carbine, although I had been shooting rifles, pistols, and other 
small arms for 40 years. Somebody had a ground rule. If we try 
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to make these things simple instead of complicated and at the same 
time carry out the spirit of the legislation it would help a lot. I 
am sure nobdy wants a man to go overseas without the equivalent of 
basic training. I have heard of cases where veterans, because they 
were in some different setup, have been put back through basic train- 
ing, even though they have had considerable combat experience. That 
ought to be eliminated, somehow. If it needs legislation I would 
urge you gentlemen to take it before the legislative committee. 

General Taytor. We do not ever, so far as I know, give a veteran 
basic training again. We do what we call retreading. Frequently 
we get out of balance in specialties. We may have too many master 
sergeants who were cooks. 

Mr. Mitier. That is fully necessary. But I discovered in World 
War II, you could still send that cook overseas to be a first sergeant 
of a machinegun group or something under the law, because he had 
had basic training. The law does not cure everything, but it ought to 
be made as workable as possible. If it needs language, I hope you 
gentlemen will ask for it. 

I have already gone past the time. I am on the Army panel, and 
I will reserve the rest of my remarks for you or your subordinates, 
at those hearings. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osterrac. I have no questions. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Davis. 


REPEAL OF VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT 


Mr. Davis. When you indicated your approval of the repeal of the 
so-called Van Zandt amendment, were you familiar with the circum- 
stances which brought this amendment about ? 

Mr. Mirtron. Yes; the purpose of the original amendment as I un- 
derstand it was to preclude voluntary retirement at a time when 
Reserve officers were involuntarily being ordered to active duty dur- 
ing the Korean emergency. 

Mr. Davis. Are we to understand that you approved of the policy of 
permitting the professional career officers of the armed services to 
retire at the time when actual war was going on in Korea, and while 
Reserve officers were being involuntarily taken from civilian life to 
fill billets which they had vacated by their retirement? 

Mr. Minton. No; the relatively few officers who were allowed to 
retire voluntarily were generally excess to Army requirements due to 
their age and grade. The need for Reserve officers was in the younger 
age groups. According to the Congressional Record of that period 
[Nore.—Pp. A2733-34, May 14, 1951] the numbers retired for statu- 
tory age and length of service were small. Accordingly, apart from 
the few notable exceptions which can always be found, it is not‘correct 
to aver that the retired officer was replaced, slot for slot, by an invol- 
untarily recalled Reserve officer. Because the retired officer had 
already served in one war, many in two, it would therefore be more 
accurate to state that the Department of the Army recognizes an obli- 
gation to those individuals who have served long and honorably where 
their services can be spared after completion of a full career, or it has 
been concluded that the interests of the services would be better served 
by advancing younger men to bear the rigors of arduous field and 
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combat. duty. These are the equities that must be, and were, balanced 


one agaist the other. 


REPEAL OF DAVIS AMENDMENT 


Mr. Davis. In indicating your approval of the repeal of the so- 
called Davis amendment and its replacement by other legislation af- 
fecting the temporary promotion of officers in the armed services, were 
you aware there was no limitation whatsoever on temporary promo- 
tions of officers in the Army at the time the Davis amendment was 
placed in effect? 

Mr. Mazon. A review of the testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee during the hearings in 1953 which ultimately led 
to the passage of the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 clearly 
indicates that the Department of the Army was aware that no finite 
limitation on officer strength by grade had been fixed prior to Public 
Law 7, 83d Congress, which contained the Army appropriation for 
1953. The absence of such specified numbers earlier might lead to the 
conclusion that the Army had unlimited opportunity for temporary 
promotion without rein and that the answer to your question is an 
unqualified “yes.” Such is not the case. 

I would like to point out, as was done in 1953, that there had always 
existed, and properly so, a limitation by the Congress in this matter 
through its annual review of the Army appropriation. In the previ- 
ous years, after the Army had established its officer requirements by 
grade and justified these strengths in its budget presentations, the 
funds appropriated by the Congress on the basis of the Army’s average 
strength by grade constituted a very real control. For this reason, 
the proper reply to your question is that the number of temporary 
promotions which the Army could effect before 1953 did indeed have 
a limitation. 

Mr. Davis. Apparently you misunderstood my question. It is very 
clear that an overall funding amount does not control ranks of officers 
within the total officer complement. 

Referring again to the Davis amendment, were you aware that 
during the time since the height of World War II until the 
time when the Davis amendment was put into effect, the armed 
services had accumulated approximately four times as many higher 
ranking officers, lieutenant colonel and above, per man in service as 
was the case in World War IT? 

Mr. Mirron. The Davis amendment was in effect during fiscal year 
1953 and fiscal year 1954. The ratio of officers in the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel and above to total Army strength at the height of 
World War II and at intervals subsequent to that time was as follows: 


Ratio of officers in the grade of lieutenant colonel and above to total strength 


Fae: BO: MONG. ac cttndinrtata — 1:181)| June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1946 1: 66| June 30, 1955 
June 30, 1952 1: 88) Dec. 31, 1955. 
June 30, 1953 ? 
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NIKE 


Mr. Davis. Has there been any noted improvement in the effective- 
ness of Nike in the past 2 years? 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished sepa- 
rately to the committee. ) 

Mr. Davis. Do you consider that Nike can be successfully operated 
in conjunction with interceptor aircraft? 

General Taytor. Not only can Nike successfully operate in con- 
junction with interceptor aircraft but only through such coordinated 
effort can an effective air defense system be established. Interceptor 
aircraft provide a blanket defense over wide areas while Nike pro- 
vides optimized defense around specific areas. The two systems are 
complementary, Nike having capabilities not available to the inter- 
ceptor and vice versa. The principle of joint engagements by anti- 
aircraft and interceptors is recognized by both the Army and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. Do you consider that Nike can successfully destroy 
high-flying aircraft or can it serve only to avoid the attacking plane 
coming in at low level? 

General Taytor. Nike can successfully destroy high-flying aircraft. 
Nike is a command-guided, rocket-powered missile. As such, opera- 
tion at high altitudes poses considerable less difficult problems for the 
Nike system than it does for high-flying aircraft. Nike is a dynamic 
program constantly improving in capability. Its growth is not 
limited by high altitudes or rarefied atmosphere. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned that the rate of reenlistment in the 
Army was now about 3 times as high as it was 2 or 3 years ago. 
Can you state these reenlistment rates in absolute percentages? 

General Taytor. The Regular Army reenlistment rate is three 
times higher than it was in fiscal year 1954. During fiscal year 1954 
the Regular Army reenlistment rate was 21.1 percent, for fiscal year 
1955 it was 60.2 percent and during the first half of fiscal year 1956 
it has been 64.8 percent. However, the composite Army reenlist- 
ment rate, made up of reenlistments from inductees, civilian com- 
ponent personnel on active duty, and the regular personnel, is only 
approximately twice as high. In fiscal year 1954 the composite rate 
was 14.2 percent, for fiscal year 1955 it was 14.7 percent and during 
the first half of fiscal year 1956 it has been 28.3 percent. The com- 
posite rate is a function of the components of the losses for the par- 
ticular year in question; that is, number of losses of inductees, Re- 
serve, or National Guard on active duty, or regular personnel. 

The current Army reenlistment rate, first half fiscal year 1956, is 
98.3 percent, as compared to first quarter fiscal year 1956 rates of 
96.3 percent for the Navy, 30.9 percent for the Marine Corps, and 45.8 
percent for the Air Force. The rates for the other services are 
quoted from a release by the Office of Secretary of Defense on Jan- 
uary 5, 1956, and contain some preliminary and partially estimated 
data. 

Mr. Davis. Historically, how has the reenlistment rate of the Army 
compared with that of the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force? 





General Taytor. Historically, comparison of the reenlistment rates 
of the services is as follows: 


Army Navy | Marine Corps} Air Force 


| 
ia 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
pp ESP RSE SS RE ne Pee eee 4.2 23.7 18.1 31.2 
Fiscal year 1955 14.2 2. 6 23. 5 





The rates for the other services are quoted from a release by the 
Office of Secretary of Defense on January 5, 1956. 


DESIGNATION OF RESERVE DIVISIONS AS TRAINING DIVISIONS 


Mr. Davis. Rumors have circulated that a certain number of Army 
Reserve divisions are to be designated as training divisions. Have 
any been so designated ? 

General Taytor. Eleven USAR divisions have been designated to 
operate replacement training centers upon mobilization. It is planned 
that a 12th USAR division will be designated in July 1956. With one 
exception, divisions which have been so designated are organized and 
are training as infantry divisions. The exception, the 108th division, 
at the request of the division commander, is reorganizing for training 
as a replacement training center and is following a special training 
program designed to prepare the division to perform its mobilization 
mission. Experience factors to be obtained from the 108th Infantry 
Division and from organization and training studies now being con- 
ducted by the Department of the Army, will be considered in deter- 
mining the ultimate organizational structure of these divisions. 

Mr. Davis. When a Reserve division is designated as a training 
division, just what does it mean ? 

General Tayior. Immediate expansion of the Army training base 
is an urgent requirement in the event of mobilization. The USAR 
divisions in question will be used to expand this base by operating the 
replacement training centers which have the responsibility for the 
reception, training, and preparation of individual replacements for 
development. 

Mr. Davis. Would the units of a training division, in case of mobili- 
zation, lose their identity as parts of any particular division ? 

General Taytor. As was indicated in the answer to your previous 
question, specific organization of these training divisions has not yet 
been determined. The status of the units assigned to these divisions 
cannot, therefore, be specifically predicted at this time. 


ADEQUACY OF RESOURCES 


Mr. Davis. In view of some of the apparent efforts of members of 
the committee to substantiate a “record of unhappiness,” will you state 
whether or not in your experience as one of the senior officers of the 
armed services you can recall whenever the senior officer of any branch 
of the armed services appeared before the Appropriations Committee 
and stated that he had all of the manpower, the material, or the money 
that he felt he ought to have? 
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General Tayxor. To the best of my knowledge the senior officers’ of 
the Armed Forces normally would prefer additional resources in some 
categories. I am not familiar with previous statements of senior 
officers before the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this respect. I would say that as a general rule no senior 
military officer is ever completely satisfied with the capabilities of the 
forces under his control; indeed, it is a basic premise that military 
officers are always striving to improve military capabilities. 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES FROM FORT HOOD TO FORT POLK 


Mr. Manon. There has been a great deal of controversy, Mr. Sec- 
retary and General Taylor, in my State over a period of months with 
regard to the threat to Fort Hood. I wish you would state the num- 
ber of men who have been transferred from Fort Hoot to other areas, 
and particularly to Fort Polk in the last few months. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


In terms of authorized strength, Fort Hood is being reduced 12,372 troops, 
primarily due to the opening of Fort Polk. In terms of actual men transferred 
to Fort Polk during this fiscal year, there have been or will be slightly less than 
11,500 such transfers. Excluded from thees figures are those personnel who are 
levied for overseas assignments or for school or other special assignments. 
Transfers of this nature are replaced by personnel from the replacement stream. 


Mr. Manon. Generally, what have you done and what do you pro- 
pose to do in your buildup at Fort Polk? About how much money do 
you think is going to be required? What is your long-term planning 
for Fort Hood ¢ 

I would like for you to give an overall statement as to the pros and 
cons. Many Texans, and no doubt people in Louisiana, have talked to 
you about this problem. I want to Late it clarified. The thing I have 
in mind is, what is best for national defense? It is not just what is 
best for Texas, but what is best for national defense and the taxpayer ? 
As you will recall I discussed this matter at great length with you last 
year. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE REACTIVATION AND PLANNING FOR UTILIZATION OF 
Fort Hoop ANp Fort PoLk 


The Army required a large-scale maneuver area on a long-term basis in order 
to hold large-scale field exercises and to conduct essential tests of new organiza- 
tional, operational, and logistical concepts. A maneuver area large enough to 
satisfy this requirement was made available rent free to the Army in the Fort 
Polk area for a minimum period of 15 years. With certain modifications and 
improvements to existing installations at Fort Polk, it was considered to be an 
excellent armored division training station. Therefore, it was decided to reacti- 
vate Fort Polk as a division station on a permanent basis. The stationing of an 
armored division at Fort Polk facilitated : 

(a) Improved mobilization capabilities for armored training. 

(b) Reduction in the congestion and conflicts in use of training facilities 
at Fort Hood. 

(c) The accomplishing of substantial savings on a long-term basis in 
maneuver transportation costs by permanently retaining an armored di- 
vision and other units in the maneuver area. 

The transfer of troops from one area to another adversely affects the local 
economy in the area where strength is reduced. However, an armored division 
and supporting units have been retained at Fort Hood. 

The 1st Armored Division and 11 supporting units are currently stationed at 
Fort Polk; 16 other support units are scheduled to move to Fort Polk. The com- 
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plete tentative station list for Fort Polk is included in material to be supplied to 
the committee. The long-term plan at Fort Polk provides for the continuous sta- 
tioning of one armored division, with support units as required. 

One large-scale maneuver, Exercise Sagebrush, involving more than 100,000 
Army troops has been held in the vicinity of Fort Polk during the latter part 
of calendar year 1955, This maneuver satisfied the Army’s immediate require- 
ments to test new organizational, operational, and logistical concepts. 

It is contemplated that one or more exercises will be held in the Louisiana 
maneuver area during each fiscal year. Exercises currently scheduled for fiscal 
year 1957 are: (1) Exercise Sledgehammer, a divisional scale exercise for the 
ist Armored Division and support units during March 1957; and (2) Exercise 
King Cole,.a large-scale field training command post exercise scheduled for April 
1957. 

Insofar as Fort Hood is concerned, the strength assigned to that station as of 
January 23, 1956, was approximately 19,000 military personnel. The major unit 
at Fort Hood now is the 4th Armored Division. For the foreseeable future, it is 
planned to use Fort Hood as an armored division station. From time to time 
certain units will move to and from Fort Hood where they will be stationed for 
training for varying periods of time. However, the authorized military strength 
at Fort Hood is expected to average 20,000 troops for the foreseeable future. A 
projected station list for Fort Hood is being supplied to the committee. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS ON BUILDUP AT FORT POLK 


The Department of the Army has as a general guide policy for its construction 
program the long-range objective of replacing temporary facilities at permanent 
stations with construction which itself is permanent. The target date for com- 
pletion of this program armywide is 1974. 

Fort Polk comes under the provisions of the above policy and its needs will! be 
reflected in future construction programs. Fort Polk was declared a permanent 
station on November 1, 1955. It will require a period of 1 to 2 years to complete 
the master plan of the station. The cost estimate of the construction program 
for Fort Polk will be based upon this master plan. 

There is nothing in the “Current military construction, Army” program now be- 
fore Congress for Fort Polk. 

It is the Army’s policy that personnel entitled to family quarters shall be 
provided such quarters wherever practicable. In its approach to this problem, 
the Army accepts available adequate private housing in the community as an 
asset, and attempts to meet the remaining housing deficit through on-post 
publi¢e housing. 

The Department of the Army will provide the maximum practicable amount of 
family housing requirement at Fort Polk through title VIII of the National 
Housing Act. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) 
has approved for development a 2,000-unit project. These are now under design. 

A sum of $294,666 is being expended at Fort Polk for rehabilitation and con- 
version of existing facilities. 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES FROM FORT BLISS TO FORT SILL 


Mr. Manon. Now I want to change the subject and ask you about 
Fort Bliss at E] Paso. There has been a lot of concern there. There 
is a feeling that the Army is taking away from Fort Bliss a lot of 
the activity that should be there and transferring it to Fort Sill in 
Oklahoma. 

Our purpose here is not to be partisan but to be constructive. We 
want the national-defense program to be run in a businesslike manner, 
in a manner that will get the maximum in value for the dollar spent. 
If it is for the best interest of national defense to do some sacrificing 
at Fort Bliss or Fort Hood that is something that I think we will have 
to face up to. The point is, I want to make sure that we are not tak- 
ing steps which are unsound; that we are not making moves which 
cannot be defended. TI appreciate your demands and responsibilities 
T would like for you to lay it on the line here as to what you have 
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done and propose to do in the long pull in this guided-missile program, 
and so forth, with respect to Fort Bliss and Fort Sill. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Prior to and during World War II Artillery officers were school trained in 
either field artillery or antiaircraft artillery but not in both. Following that 
war, and faced with a rapidly diminishing troop basis, the Army determined 
that maximum utilization and flexibility in assignment of Artillery officers could 
best be achieved by training them in all weapons of both artilleries. Accord- 
ingly, the two branches were merged into a single Artillery branch and pro- 
visions were made for cross training in the two categories of weapons. Fort 
Sill, however, remained primarily responsible for the development and teaching 
of field artillery doctrine while Fort Bliss remained primarily responsible for 
the same activities as pertain to antiaircraft artillery. The cross training was 
achieved by controlling the input of students and their initial and subsequent 
assignments to units, by transition courses, and by movement of students be- 
tween the two schools in the case of the advanced course. 

The Army had meanwhile undertaken a research and development program 
in rockets and, eventually, guided missiles. This activity was centered in the 
El Paso area because of the facilities at White Sands Proving Ground. This 
program progressed during the intervening years to the point where the Army 
had available for its use two categories of these missiles: Those designed for 
use against airborne targets (surface-to-air missiles) and those designed for 
use against ground targets (surface-to-surface missiles). 

As production permitted, units were activated, organized and trained with 
these weapons. As the number of active units increased it became increasingly 
clear that we could no longer continue to train all Artillery officers under the 
jack-of-all-trades concept. The complexity of equipment related to these new 
weapons, the differing techniques required, and the economic limitations placed 
upon the length of time an officer could be retained in student status dictated a 
change in methods. 

Thus, in May of 1955, upon the recommendation of the commanding general, 
continental Army command, and the commandants of both artillery schools, the 
Department of the Army approved a change in training methods. This change, 
partially implemented in fiscal year 1956 and to be implemented as fully as 
practicable in fiscal year 1957, provides that as a general policy the school train- 
ing of artillery officers will be in either surface-to-surface artillery or surface-to- 
air artillery, but not both, below the advanced course level. These designations 
include all weapons, whether rocket, missile, or conventional gun, designed to fire 
on either a surface or an air target. It must be understood that as long as our 
present overseas commitments continue, full implementation of this plan cannot 
be realized. 

Initially, because of the proximity of adequate ranges and test facilities it was 
logical that the Army’s missile activities should be centered around Fort Bliss, 
regardless of the particular categories of the missiles. As the missiles progressed 
technically and the need for the development of tactical and organizational 
doctrine became pressing, it was clear that the school having primary tactical 
interest in the weapon should be responsible for this aspect. This was evidenced 
by the necessity for integrating the particular weapons into the framework of 
conventional weapons in either field. 

Thus, the commandant at Fort Sill was given the responsibility for developing 
tactical and organizational doctrine for -surface-to-surface artillery (currently 
Honest John, Corporal, and conventional field artillery), while the commandant 
at Fort Bliss retained that responsibility for surface-to-air artillery (currently 
Nike and conventional antiaircraft artillery). 

Based upon the foregoing arrangements and after a detailed study, the Depart- 
ment of the Army considered. it both feasible and desirable to transfer from Fort 
Bliss to Fort Sill 10 school courses or portions of courses on surface-to-surface 
subjects (Corporal) and 2 Corporal battalions. 

These courses deal with maintenance, organization, tactics and techniques, and 
with the functions of officers assigned to Corporal units. Concurrently, with 
the transfer of courses, an appropriate number of staff and faculty members will 
be transferred, together with the training aids and classroom equipment related 
to the courses. Certain basic electronics equipment will not be transferred inas- 
much as basie electricity is a requirement for all guided-missile students and 
electronics are common to all guided missiles regardless of category. In sub- 
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stance, the personnel to be transferred are approximately as follows: Staff and 
faculty—33 officers, 16 warrant officers, 117 enlisted men, and 8 civilians; 
students—an intraining load of approximately 200. The overall intraining load 
at Fort Bliss is approximately 3,500. ‘The total cost of the movement of the 
10 courses is estimated to be $502,000. 

The reasons for effecting this transfer, which will be made in fiscal year 1957, 
are to place with the appropriate school commandant the instructional responsi- 
bility for his assigned field, to further the development of doctrine, and to allow 
greater emphasis to be placed on both surface-to-air and surface-to-surface 
artillery. ‘ 

The transfer of two Corporal battalions from Fort Bliss to Fort Sill will take 
place prior to the end of fiscal year 1956. This move is necessary in order to 
provide the commandant at Fort Sill with the personnel and equipment necessary 
to accomplish his mission in the organizational and doctrinal field. There are 
approximately 225 individuals in each of the 2 battalions. The cost of trans- 
ferring the individuals and equipment of these 2 units is estimated to be $52,448 
each. 

As previously stated, the total deficit in personnel at Fort Bliss as a result of 
the transfers of the 2 battalions is offset by the recent activation of a new 
artillery battalion, with an auhorized strength of approximately 500, at Fort 
Bliss. Moreover, due to the increased training mission at Fort Bliss, the 168th 
Skysweeper Battalion which had been previously scheduled for movement from 
Fort Bliss is now to remain there. It is believed that expansions in the surface- 
to-air program, brought about by the introduction of new weapons in the imme- 
diate future, will more than offset the slight net strength reduction occasioned by 
transfers to Fort Sill. 

It is contemplated that all facilities at Fort Bliss which will be vacated as a 
result of the transfer of Corporal units and instruction to Fort Sill will be 
j utilized in the surface-to-air program. For instance, Fort Bliss is short approxi- 
mately 30 elassrooms it needs to present its current surface-to-air instruction 
effectively. The movement to Fort Sill willl assist in alleviating this shortage. 
In fact, to accommodate the constantly expanding surface-to-air training re- 
quirements, funds are being requested for fiscal year 1957 for new construction 
at Fort Bliss. 

It is contemplated that replacement training of new enlisted men in Corporal 
battalions will be continued at Fort Bliss where three Corporal battalions will 
be permanently stationed. These three battalions will be available to assist in 
the replacement training mission. The objective of this activity is to produce a 
soldier qualified to perform tasks not requiring the high degree of skill acquired 
in a school specialist course. It is desirable, although not essential, that when- 
ever practicable these men participate in and observe actual firing of the weapon 
early in their training. This firing is available at Fort Bliss. 

Additionally, and because of the available ranges at Fort Bliss and White 
Sands, test activities for future missiles, both surface-to-air and surface-to- 
surface, will remain with Continental Army Command Board No. 4 at Fort 
Bliss. 

The activation station for future surface-to-surface missile units of ranges 
greater or less than Corporal will be determined after consideration of all 
factors involved. 


FORT JACKSON HOSPITAL AND BLACK HILLS HOUSING 
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Mr. Rrtey. Mr. Secretary, you and General Taylor and your staff 
have been very patient, very frank and very cooperative with the com- 
mittee and very helpful to us. I have one item I would like to inquire 
as to the status. 

Last year Congress added in the construction program several items, 
and in the colloquy participated in by a number of the committee 
members, Secretary Stevens said: 

I would say if the Congress provides the money and tells us to build these 
that they are going to be built. 

I wonder if you could tell us at this time what the status of these 

projects is and what steps the Army has taken to implement these 
appropriations ? 
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Secretary Brucker. You are now speaking about Fort Jackson? 

Mr. Ruy. Fort Jackson and the housing project in the Black 
Hills. 

Secretary Brucker. Let me say to you, Congressman, that at this 
moment we are studying the situation at Fort Jackson in connection 
with several other similar—not identical but similar—questions. 
There is a committee of the Army that has this job to do. We do not 
believe that we should look at Fort Jackson alone in isolation, but 

rather that we should look at it in a military manner in connection 
with other installations and other projects that the Army has by way 
of commitments. That committee, or that section of the Army has 
been conducting this survey for I should say roughly about a month, 
or perhaps not quite that long. General Taylor has told me that that 
committee can report about April 15. Until this report comes in, 
sir, we will not have the specific information. It would be premature 
and of little value to discuss the matter at this time, all elements 
of the situation being taken into consideration. 

It will come back to General Taylor and myself. May I say to you 
also in that connection that there is the closest liaison between General 
Taylor and myself. I do not, in connection with matters of that 
kind, act either precipitiously or without his advice. Whatever deci- 
sion is made it will be made perhaps not jointly, because these 
decisions are made by me, but it will be made only after close con- 
ference with the staff under General Taylor, and I do not think it can 
be done in advance of April 15. If it can, we are not backward about 
telling you ahead, That 1s my best judgment and my best information 
from General Taylor up to this minute ; is that correct ? 

General Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I think that is as it should be, Mr. Secretary. The 
report, I imagine, will be made to the committee as soon as a decision 
is reached. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, you have been very patient and helpful. 
We want to thank you very much. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to express my thanks to the chair- 
man of the committee and to the members who are present for the 
careful, gentlemanly, understanding, and intelligent manner in which 
you have approached this job. I think that this committee—and I 
say it on the record—has been most considerate in the way in which 
it has conducted this hearing. You have shown to me the very high 
level of thinking that goes into this matter, and we have utmost con- 
fidence in your judgment. 

General Taytor. I would like to echo that. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say it is an understatement to say you have 
brightened up our day. 

General Taytor. May the record show I echo those sentiments. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 
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Wepnespay, Frervary 8, 1956. 


VIEWS OF THE FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, ON ARMY BUDGET 


WITNESS 


GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, UNITED STATES ARMY (RETIRED) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We welcome before the committee this morning Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, former Chief of Staff of the Army, former } Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, former NA'TO commander, and one of the 
leading military figures of our time, who is appearing before us at 
our request. 

As you know, the group before which you are appearing this morn- 
ing is charged with the responsibility of studying the militar y budget, 
the military program, and writing and presenting to the House of 
Representatives the appropriation bill for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force for the coming fiseal year. 

Thirty-five billion dollars is involved, and our responsibility is not 
small; eur concern is very great. We want to know if the overall 
direction of our defense program is good or bad. We want to know 
if we are placing the major emphasis where it ought to be. We need 
all the help we can get and we have asked you to appear before us 
today with that objectiv ein mind. 

When you last appeared before us you were in somewhat of a triple 
capacity. You appeared as a member of the Joint Chiefs, as the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and as an American citizen. 

You were not happy with the military program about which you 
testified in 1954 and 1955, but as a good soldier and as a member of the 
team, you supported the program within proper limits, in my judg- 
ment: 

Today, as a private citizen, you do not have the limitations upon 
you of previous years. We hope you will speak in utter frankness in 
regard to your views. 

‘We would like you to tell us what, in your opinion, Congress should 
now do toward taking further steps in the quest for national security. 

We would like your views as to what we should do with the entire 
defense program, and particularly with respect to the kind of Army 
we should appropriate for this year. 

General Eisenhower in 1950, while president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, made a speech in New York in regard to his military views. By 
reason of this speech he was asked to appear before a congressional 
committee to amplify his suggestions with the thought that those sug- 
gestions would be helpful to the C ‘ongress in connection with the mili- 
tary appropriation. You are writing a book, installments of which 
have been published in a magazine. Your views have provoked wide- 
spread thought and comment. We are not too interested in rehashing 
old controversies unless, perhaps, such action would help us with our 
present problem. We are more interested in the question, Where do 
we go from here ? 
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The destructive capabilities of our potential enemies are so great 
we can ill afford to overlook any opportunity to improve our foreign 
policy and our military program. It is against that sort of back: 
ground of thought that we have asked you to appear here today, 
General Ridgway, and we would like you now to make informally 
any remarks which you think might be helpful, and then we will 
want to ask you some questions in regard to the problems before us. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL RipGway 


General Ripeway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is an honor to appear before you 
again. In years past I spent many pleasant hours before this dis- 
tinguished committee, and I come today in response to an indication 
from you that my presence was desired, as a result, in part at least, 
of certain writings of mine recently published in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Since I did not seek this audience, I believe only a very brief pre- 
pared statement would be appropriate, following which I shall await 
your pleasure. 

I did not include, Mr. Chairman, some matters which I may now, 
apropos of the statement you have just made, sir, comment upon, 
but I did jot down three points, gentlemen, that I wanted to cover. 

First, I am sure that in this potentially perilous period in which 
this Nation finds itself, this committee has but one objective before 
it—the security and well-being of our country, the American people, 
and our way of life, if possible, in a world at peace. To the extent 
that my opinions are asked, I shall be honored to give them, as I 
shall be to state relevant facts known to me, subject to official security 
limitations. 

Second, the articles recently published were put in writing here 
in Washington in July 1955, immediately after my separation from 
the active list, and long before I had taken on any new duties any- 
where else. They were and are purely my personal views and I 
stand fully behind them. 


CONCURRENCE IN ARMY REDUCTION 


Third, I must comment on statements reported as emanating from 
various sources purporting to state that I had originally concurred 
in the reductions ultimately made in Army force levels for fiscal year 
1955; that this concurrence had been incident to the so-called New 
Look and that subsequently I had changed my mind. 

Now, permit me, Mr. Chairman, to state some facts: In all matters 
on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff reached unanimous agreement in 
the last half of calendar year 1953, there was none which recommended 
personnel ceilings for the several armed services for fiscal year 1955. 
The agreement reached in December 1953, which was unanimous, 
dealt with fiscal year 1957, not fiscal year 1955, and it was the one 
which had preset manpower and dollar ceilings and was qualified by a 
series of stated assumptions and conditions. It was described to: this 
committee by me on February 7, 1955, and that record has been made 
public. 
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The official written record of my views in the Department of Defense 
is clear, ample, and wholly consistent. There was no change of mind. 

I had intended that to conclude my statement, Mr. Chairman, but 
I think in view of the very high level on which you opened this hear- 
ing I believe I should make 1 or 2 other comments. 

I would think it exceedingly difficult for an American citizen, 
especially one who has been only so shortly separated from a respon- 
sible post in the professional military service, to come before you now 
and recommend im any detail a form upon which our Military Estab- 
lisment should be predicated. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING ARMY REDUCTIONS 


I do have, however, certain definite conclusions. I think that I have 
said to you gentlemen before—certainly I have made it public on 
numerous occasions—that I did regard the reductions proposed for the 
United States Army beginning in 1953—a reduction of approximately 
one-third, over 500,000 men to be accomplished in approximately 244 
years—as too drastic and too rapid. 


TIME REQUIRED TO BUILD EFFECTIVE FORCE 


I did so for two primary reasons. First, the building of an instru- 
ment on which a nation can rely in times of crisis is a lengthy process. 
This Army of yours, of mine, of ours, has long been in the building. 
Anything of that nature can be quickly impaired in effectiveness, 
primarily in the spiritual field, but it takes a very, very long time, 
gentlemen, to build up the prestige and all that goes into that 
spiritual fabric which is the real test of what it can do in times of 
great crisis. To make a reduction of that size, I felt, struck at the 
spirit of complete loyalty which then, and now, animates that force. 

The impact of those drastic changes I doubt if any of us can gage, 
or will be able to gage, for years to come. I doubt if you will be able 
fully to evaluate them until and unless that Army is thrown into the 
crisis of a great battle again. There is only one criterion, gentlemen, 
for the success of any military establishment, be it the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force, or the Marine Corps, and that is, success in 
battle. Until it is put to that test you never know. It may well seem, 
and I am"sure it does to a certain substantial part of our people, that 
an adequate combat-ready Army is a great extravagance through all 
of those years when there does not appear to be any real need for it. 
That in essence is the first of the two reasons to which I referred. 

I do not pretend to clairvoyance. I have expressed my conscientious 
views before as I do now. 


INADEQUATE MEANS TO ACCOMPLISH MISSIONS 


The second point that I would like to emphasize is this: It seems 
to me elementry that, given a certain assignment, a certain set of mis- 
sions, it) is the responsibility of the authority that assigned those 
missions to provide reasonable means for their accomplishment. 

There never was, and there is not now, any question of the authority 
of those officials who made the decisions to make them as they did. It 
was simply that the means given were insufficient, in my reasoned 
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judgment—and all of the reasons were stated—to meet those commit- 
ments if they fell due. Those commitments were in part very concrete, 
and in part quite intangible. They stemmed from military alliances 
into which this Government had entered ringing the earth. And the 
intangible ones were that we had to, by our visible strength, our visible 
ready strength in being, be a powerful deterrent to aggression; and if 
that failed and war did erupt, that we had an optimum hope on the 
part of the Army of contributing its full potential together with that 
of its sister services to the achievement. of victory for this Nation and 
our allies in the military field at the earliest practical date with the 
least cost in life, in money, and in damage to our institutions. 

I do not know that I could add any more, or that you would want me 
to, Mr. Chairman. I think that sums up, as best I can, my position. 
I still feel man is an earthbound creature; he lives on this earth. Wars 
are fought essentially for portions of this earth, for control of the 
people who live on it. Therefore, the institution of control measures 
over those portions of the earth which are at issue, is the funda- 
mental objective in war. It cannot be exercised, in my humble opin- 
ion, by threats against a determined enemy, nor can it be exercised 
solely by destruction heaped upon their land. Ultimately somebody 
has to go in and take that ground away from your enemy and stand 
upon it for as long as is necessary, physically armed and capable of 
applying selectively and progressively the degree of force which is 
required. Only an army can do that, not an air force and’not‘a navy. 

fest I be misunderstood, I want to say that of all the lessons I believe 
we have learned in the two Great Wars and the Korean war, the two 
which have occurred in the lifetime of those here presently in this 


room, one lesson should stand out—perhaps not above all others, but 
certainly coordinate in importance—and that is, the need for properly 
proportioned forces of all arms. The next war, in my opinion, is 
going to be no exception. 

I thank you. 

Mr: Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerparp. I have no questions. 


COMMENDATIONS OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Mr. Srxes. General Ridgway, the committee is very glad to have 
you here. Your experience as Supreme Allied Commander in the Far 
East and Europe and Chief of Staff of the Army, and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has given you a background upon which 
to draw in expressing your opinion of our military strategy. 

I personally feel that you are one of the great soldiers of our time. 
I have great confidence in your views and great appreciation of your 
courage and forthrightness in stating your views. 

This subcommittee has begun its hearings on the Army’s appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1957 in order to determine whether our national policy, 
our military program, and the defense budget are integrated with re- 
spect to military preparedness for any contingency. Under the Con- 
stitution, it is the function of Congress “to provide for the common 
defense” and it is, therefore, essential that we have all the facts that 
might assist us in making wise decisions. 

It is apparent that there are basic differences of opinion among mili- 
tary experts with regard to our military strategy. Before appropria- 
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tions-are,obligated for programs which will crystallize our strategy 
into a particular size aan shape, it is necessary that this subcommittee 
be entirely satisfied with the justifications. It is our practice to give 
a fair hearing to all expert viewpoints so that our judgments can be 
made from a sound base. After all, we are dealing primarily with the 
probable nature of future warfare and if we are to be prepared in 
advance for any kind of war and not be compelled to improvise for 
sonx new type of Pearl Harbor or Korea, we must examine every 
possibility. 

Upon retiring as Chief of Staff of the United States Army, you 
wrote a letter setting forth your views.to Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson on June 27, 1955. Subsequently, you wrote 6 articles which 
are being published by the Saturday Evening Post beginning with the 
issue of January 21, 1956. In addition, we have the record of your 
testimony before the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate when you were a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. From this evidence, it is clear that you think the present 
United States mi!itary forces are inadequate in strength and im- 
properly proportioned to meet our commitments, specific or implied, 
and that there is a positive requirement for an immediately available 
mobile joint military force of hard hitting character in which the 
versatility of the whole is emphasized and the preponderance of any 
one part is deemphasized. 

There has been a good deal of partisan and partial response to this 
situation in the press, but it is not my intention to go into this aspect of 
the matter. The sparks that are generated by some of the editorials 
and newspaper reports, developed in one way or the other, will soon 
vanish. But underneath are the embers of some of our perennial 
defense problems: 

Are we prepared for any kind of future war? 

How are we to achieve unification in strategy ¢ 

What procedures are followed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in formu- 
lating plans for the national defense ? 

What are the military calculations on which there are basic differ- 
ences of opinion ¢ 

What. problems are involved in civilian control ? 

How is the military budget formulated before it is presented to the 
Congress ¢ 

All of these questions came up before the House Armed Services 
Committee in the fall of 1949, and were analyzed in a report, Unifica- 
tion and Strategy, published in March 1950. At that time there was a 
controversy over the role of airpower between the Navy and the Air 
Force. Some of the issues concerning the roles and missions of the 
Navy and the Army were resolved only by the necessity of meeting 
the requirements for the Korean war. Some of the purely military 
problems that were analyzed in the spring of 1950 have not yet been 
solved, notably, air support for ground troops. This is only one of the 
problems*having grave implications for the military budget in terms 
of the amount of money appropriated and the priority that is placed 
on its expenditure by the Department of Defense. 

If these hearings are to result in maximum benefit to the committee, 
their terms of reference may well be geared to the effort of obtaining 
testimony from you which may assist with our future task of evalua- 
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tion, as well as to clarify any parts of the past record which may con- 
cern some of our members. Your experience and opinions bear upon 
our basic defense problems. 

After going through the record of your position on national defense, 
I have come to the conclusion that my questions should be concerned 
with obtaining your considered judgment on four problems: 

1. Planning for future warfare; 

2. Civilian control ; 

3. The formulation of the military budget; and 
4. Clarifying the record of past hearings. 

There are three probable patterns of future warfare: unlimited 
nuclear war, peripheral or brush-fire wars, and a limited nuclear war. 

It would appear that the main reason for the difference of opinion 
among military experts with regard to our preparedness to fight any 
kind of war stems from different assumptions concerning the kind of 
hostilities that might break out and our ability to meet them success- 
fully. If the military planners assume that any war will be total in 
nature and will be decided in a matter of hours or days, their recom- 
mendations will naturally emphasize this type of warfare, and we 
may not be prepared for a limited war of indefinite length. 

This is precisely what happened to our military plans prior to 
Korea. The military budget for fiscal 1951 was based upon the as- 
sumption by our topmost military experts that any war would be 
worldwide in scope, and thus we had no plans for partial mobilization 
when Korean hostilities broke out 5 days before the fiscal year started. 
The existence of our monopoly of the atomic bomb did not prevent 
Communist aggression in Korea, and we were forced to improvise 
plans for fighting a war in a limited area with conventional weapons 
and with limited political objectives. Our deterrent air strength at 
that time did not prevent this particular type of war. 

If the assumption is made that a nuclear stalemate between the 
United States and the U.S. S. R. will cause the Soviet Union to resort 
to various types of “nibbling” aggression, then our military plans will 
include preparedness to fight peripheral or limited wars of the Korea 
type. 

The third assumption—a limited nuclear war—would seem to rely 
on the possibility and practicability of limiting the use of nuclear 
weapons, the area of combat, and the duration of hostilities. This 
alternative, primarily concerned with limiting destruction, is closely 
connected with less emphasis on “massive retaliation” and more con- 
cern with “graduate deterrence.” The thinking about limiting a 
nuclear war is a natural reaction, considering the possibility that a 
war begun with simultaneous nationwide H—bomb attacks would re- 
sult in the annihilation of both combatants. 

As a democratic nation we have declared our intention not to start 
a war. Thus the initiative lies with the Communists who have the 
capability of committing many different types of aggression. This 
puts us, inevitably, in the position of having to plan, to program, and 
to appropriate funds for numerous contingencies. We are under the 
necessity, furthermore, of having to establish priorities in line with 
the changing international situation, the revolution in weapons, and 
the size of the military budget. The problem is not merely a matter 
of appropriating money and providing numbers of men—it is also a 
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matter of deciding how best to spend the money and train the men for 
the function they may be called upon to perform. 

If the deterrent idea breaks down and in spite of our best efforts 
we have to face an all-out war, a peripheral war, or some other type 
of limited war, then it would appear that the roles and missions of 
our-armed services might vary with regard to their initial and subse- 
quent functions in fighting such wars. For example, in an all-out 
nuclear war, the Strategic Air Command and naval airpower would 
come into quick action; in a peripheral war, the Army might bear the 
brunt of the initial fighting and casualties as it did in Korea. 

In order to ascertain whether or not the Army is prepared to handle 
its missions, it is necessary to determine what the Army is supposed 
to do in the case of each type of warfare. 


PREPARATION FOR LIMITED WARS 


I have some questions I want to ask you. 

In your opinion, is there today, and has there been in recent years, 
overemphasis on airpower, on atomic weapons, or on any other one 
category of military strength to such an extent that the United States 
is not militarily prepared for limited wars? 

General Riweway. I think, sir, there has been a definite tendency to 
overemphasize. I would not be prepared to say that that tendency 
has been carried, through execution, to the point yet where it seriously 
compromises our security. The point I have been trying to make is 
that there were substantial segments of opinion, very vocally and very 
vehemently stated, to the effect that all that was needed was a capa- 
bility for massive atomic, or nuclear retaliation; that the next war 
would be a very brief one, limited to a few days or weeks at most, and 
that all other forms of military power were completely subordinate 
and to an extent relatively unimportant. It was against that tendency 
which I spoke, and which I have been speaking. 

Mr. Sixes. Will a nuclear stalemate between the United States and 
the Soviet Union result in an increased likelihood that Communist 
aggression will take the form of local wars, or of wars by satellite 
nations ? 

General Rineway. I think that_is a very reasonable hypothesis, Mr. 
Sikes. I subscribe to it. I would like to say I think it 1s a dangerous 
position to assume that we can be sure what the other man is going to 
do in war. The whole of history is filled with examples of trying to 
pinpoint an enemy’s intentions only to find that when the time came he 
did something different, something which from our point of view was 
thoroughly illogical. 

I would cite perhaps the most recent example, that of the Japanese 
with a steel production annually of 7 million tons taking on the entire 
Western World of which the United States alone then had a capacity 
of 85 million tons. But it was done. So certainly I do not think that 
we should for one moment rule out the possibility of a thermonuclear 
war, in spite of what would be to intelligent and rational people, by 
our way of reasoning, a stalemate. 

I certainly do think, however, that it is likely to produce a stale- 
mate, a mutual avoidance of the use of these weapons, and therefore a 
greater use of small brush-fire types of wars and military operations, 
to which you refer. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is it true, in your opinion, that our lack of positive antel- 
ligence-about Russian armament and Russian intelligence would: make 
it extremely dangerous to rely too greatly upon any one weapon ¢ 

General Riveway. I think so. 


NUMBERS OF MEN NEEDED FOR NUCLEAR WAR 


Mr. Stxes. Has the increased firepower of atomic weapons made it 
possible to reduce the numbers of men needed for a nuclear war? 

General Rinewar. In my opinion—and I have given the reasons in 
detail before—ii does not in the overall establishment. You possibly 
will have in the combat zone—and this is my personal opinion—more 
and smaller tactical units, but the overall establishment which supports 
and maintains and supplies those forces, and supplies the reinforce- 
ment of individuals and of units—because now we can lose entire 
large units by a thermonuclear attack—will be larger, or is likely to 
be larger, rather than smaller. 

Mr. Sixes. Will mobility through air transport make it possible to 
reduce the number of men needed for the Army ¢ 

General Rmeway. Well, it would have a very powerful effect in 
increasing the effectiveness of the Army, Mr. Sikes. As to whether 
it would permit reduction or not depends, I would think, on where you 
start—what total you start with. Certainly mobility increases the 
power of a unit because you can employ it more quickly and in more 
different places. 

Mr. Sixes. Testimony has shown that in the event of an emergency, 
or during extended hostilities, we shall need to augment our forces 
with extreme rapidity. 

From your present information, can our Reserves be depended on 
for rapid augmentation of the Regular forces during an emergency, 
and during extended hostilities, or should the Regular forces them- 
selves be in better position to move more manpower to handle these 
emergencies ? 

General Ripeway. That is a difficult question to answer, gentlemen. 
Mr. Sykes has so many points in his question it may be that I will 
wander astray from some of them. 

This would be my answer, however. In general, there is a certain 
level of ground forces which must be in being, active and ready to go 
every day, that is on D-day. There is going to be, so far as any 
human can see, less and less time than there has been before. We 
had 3 years for World War I. We had a considerable period for 
World War II. Weare likely to have only days for world war IIT; 
when it comes. Especially, for the first period of war, the forces that 
you are going to use in combat have to be those which were in existence, 
properly armed, properly equipped, and properly trained when the 
thing breaks. Behind them you have to have Reserves more rapidly 
mobilizable, more readily and quickly available for commitment to 
action by American standards than ever before. Those two go hand 
in hand. 

Below this certain minimum level of ready, D-day forces, there can 
be no substitute by Reserve forces of any category. Do I make myself 
clear, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. One of the reasons given for the reduction in size of 
the Army has been the military manpower of our allies. Do you 
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consider that has been a realistic situation, that is that we have relied 
upon the military manpow er of our allies as being equipped and ready 
to step into the fightin 

General Rincway. t think there has been a large element of un- 
or onto appraisal in that, Mr. Sikes. There is a very understandable 

eason for it because we do not choose to make invidious comparisons 
w which are so apt to get out and impair the spirit of cooperation which 
is so essential if our allies are going to be effective. There is no 
gentleman in this room, I am sure, who does not make a great distine- 
tion in his mind, comparatively, between the combat effectiveness of 
the forces of various of our allies, and they cover a pretty wide 
bracket. Some of them are very near the top and some are just about 
at the bottom of the scale of fighting effectiveness. 


POLICY STATEMENTS AND ACTION POLICY 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent do you believe that our declared policy 
statements should be brought into harmony with our action policy ¢ 
In thier words, how much of a gap can there be between cold-war 
statements and hot-war statements ? 

General Ringway. I think, sir, you touch on a very vital point there. 
I doubt certainly my ability to answer that question categorically. 

The basic principle is this: If you say that you are going to do 
something you better do it. At least you’d better not say it too many 
times and not do it, if you expect full effect to follow from subsequent 
statements. T herefore, we should be prepared to implement the pol- 
icies which this Government announces. That is a pretty big order 
totake. Irealize all the multitudinous factors that enter into the final 
decision for action in these great matters that may mean world peace 
or world war. I am certainly generalizing. 

Mr. Sixes. For a number of years we have seen target dates ad- 
ranced as to the time when we might anticipate that the Soviets would 
be prepared to strike an effective blow, and our preparations for 
defense have more or less appeared to coincide with those estimated 
target dates of the Soviet preparation. Frequently it has seemed to 
me we were shifting the calculated Soviet intentions with our own 
ability to get ready. 

I would like to ask you this question: In caleulating our risk, what 
is the estimate of Soviet intentions with regard to the time when we 
need to be prepared to fight any kind of war? In other words, to 
what extent can we stretch out the attainment of an adequate level of 
military preparedness ? 

General Riweway. Well, I think that we ought to be prepared 
now to fight and win any type of war. No human being knows 
whether one of these small wars is going to rapidly spread into a 
major conflagration. You might, however, distasteful as it might 
be to the American people, lose a small wa *, but you certainly cannot 
lose a major war without losing our nstional ‘independenc e. Therefore 
I think we should be prepared to win any kind of war at any ree 
By that I do not for a moment mean to advocate the maintenance, 
the creation and maintenance, of an enormous Military Pstablishment 
in time of peace. 
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MILITARY STRENGTH FORMULA 


Mr. Srxes. What major shifts would you have recommended a year 
ago, or would recommend now, in the United States military strength 
formula ? 

General Rineway. Well, sir, as I said before there is no question 
but that we must have a powerful Air Force. There is no question, 
with our geographical position on this earth, but that we need a pow- 
erful Navy. When you try to equate all these elements of military 
forces in being it is exceedingly difficult. However, if you take the 
ground component, which again in my opinion is the ultimately decis- 
ive element in warfare, and reduce it within a short space of time by 
one-third, from 1,540,000 to a little over 1 million in some 30 months, 
my opinion then was, and is now that that is too fast and too drastic. 
Nobody can evaluate the effects of changes of that magnitude in so 
short a time. You may not know until the crisis comes at some future 
time, and then if you have guessed wrong it may be tragedy. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think your answer is complete in itself, but there are 
those who say that having taken the gamble and having avoided 
war, having saved money by the gamble, it was justifiable. 

It is your position we may have brought about weaknesses and 
strains within our military organization that are not apparent on 
the surface and that may still be revealed in the event that there is a 
future war; is that what you are saying? 

General Rmeway. That is right, sir. 


ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Srxes. General Ridgway, what part do the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have in the formulation of a military budget? 

General Riweway. I do not know that I can answer that in a word. 
Generally speaking, they get some guidelines from duly constituted 
superior authority before they go to work on the problem. 

Mr. Srxes. Do the Joint Chiefs determine the size of the budget? 

General Ripewar. They do not, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they have veto power over the proposed budget? 

General Rieway. They do not, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, their influence would be purely in consultation; 
is that correct ? 

General Riweway. That is right, their views are purely advisory. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your impression that a maximum financial ceiling 
actually is imposed upon the armed services by the Bureau of the 
Budget rather than by the Defense Establishment? 

General Riweway. I cannot answer that, sir. As I recall it, the 
fiscal guidelines given the Joint Chiefs do not come directly from 
the Bureau of the Budget; they come from the Secretary of Defense, 
who is the superior to whom the Joint Chiefs look for guidance. 

Mr. Srxes. Subsequent to the decisions within the Department of 
Defense, you must still clear the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Rineway. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. For limitations may be imposed upon those agreed upon 
by the military staff? 

General Ripeway. Yes. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that we can or should devise a more ade- 
quate system for resolving basic strategy decisions which affect the 
size and composition of the military budget than the one now in use? 

General Riweway. It is a big question. I do not know at the 
moment that I wold want to do more than generalize on it. There 
have been suggestions with which I am sure this committee is fa- 
miliar, that we might solve that problem by the creation of a so- 
called super chief of staff and a general staff of all services. I am 
not at all sure. It has certain merits. It has been considered for a 
long period of years, as you gentlemen know. There is nothing new 
about it. It goes back to my period of service as a major at least, and 
perhaps further. It was then considered on a theoretical basis. 

When all is said and done, it is not the system so much—providing 
the system is reasonably sound—but the men that you put in there to 
execute and carry out the system. To the extent that this Nation 
can get men of high-principled integrity, who are capable of subor- 
dinating their service interests at these high levels to the maximum 
reasonable degree; to the extent that you can get the statesmen, which 
includes the members of the top executive branch, as well as the legis- 
lative, to work together in a mutually trustful continuing consulta- 
tion, to that extent you will get the optimum solution. If you can 
get the gentlemen, who under our form of government, have the 
authority to make these great policy decisions, to sit down in a mu- 
tually trustful atmosphere with the gentlemen they have put in these 
high professional military posts, and say, “These are the policies we 
have in mind to adopt, but we would like your opinion of what the 
military means are which will adequately support these policies.” 
If we had that mutually trustful and continuing consultation, you 
would get the best answer, I think. You would get an answer entire- 
ly consistent with the form of the American Government. You 
would get, occasionally perhaps, violent disagreement of views, but 
they would be honored for being conscientious, earnest views born 
of conviction, and for reasons clearly advanced. 

I am sure men of that type will change their judgments if they are 
shown their reasoning is fallacious. But they will not change them, 
and I would regard it as a distinct danger to this Nation if they would 
change them, because of pressure to conform to what somebody else 
thinks because of some wher type of reasoning. There, to my mind, 
is the essence of the value of the professional military man to this 
Government. If he permits his views, his professional military views, 
to be compromised, to be altered because of pressure from any source 
whatever, he should be replaced. He is not the man you want in 
that position. 


IMPACT OF UNLIMITED WAR ON THE ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. General Ridgway, what would be the impact of an 
unlimited nuclear war on the Army? In other words, what would 
the Army be doing in an unlimited nuclear war? Would it stand 
by until the bombing was over and then go into action with whatever 
it had to goin with? What is your estimate of that? 

General Riweway. It would have in my humble opinion, Mr. Sikes, a 
variety of missions. Please let me preface my remarks by saying 
‘we all stand together in an examination of this question. There is 
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no man living who has had any experience in combat with atomic 
war. There have only been two drops in anger and they were prac- 
tically unopposed, practically under peacetime conditions. So when 
we talk about unlimited nuclear war, which I take it means the 
execution of the maximufir capability in that respect by the dpposing 
sides, we have to contemplate a degree of destructiveness beyond any- 
thing that even we, who think a lot about it, can imagine. 

The mission of the Army does not vary. Tt is still its purpose to 
contribute its utmost to military victory. The objectives are relatively 
the same. They are to get control of the land mass occupied by our 
opponents and the people who live on it, and to maintain control 
over it as long as our Government tells the Army to do it. So what 
I would visualize as Army missions in an all-out atomic war—and 
these do not necessarily come seriatim, but certain of them will be 
concurrent if our capabilities permit—is first, the immediate and 
rapid reenforcement of our imperiled garrisons overseas. We want no 
more Bataans for failure or lack of means to reinforce or rescue our 
soldiers abroad. At least I do not want to be a party to it. 

Then we want, sifice time is of the essence in all human ‘ffairs— 
but never more so than in war—to seize a series of intermediate ob- 
jectives all focused toward the ultimate objective. We want to do 
that as rapidly as we can because time means human life as well as 
material property. We will have to do, I am sure—temporarily at 
least—a great deal to reestablish the essential services in areas of our 
own homeland which have been subjected to nuclear attack. It should 
be continued no longer than is absolutely essential. It is not a func- 
tion of the permanent Military Establishment. I would regard any 
thesis that it is as a fundamentally fallacious and dangerous one. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you see a possibility that even in the event of a nu- 
clear war, after great mutual destruction, after complete or partial 
exhaustion of the nuclear aspects of war, that the ultimate conclu- 
sions still might be determined by the side which would still have 
enough of other types of military strength, such as ground forces, to 
be able to eve entually win in the sense of being in a position te.dictate 
terms to the enemy, or to avoid being taken over by the enemy ? 

General Rineway. Very detinitely ; ; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. If that situation should prevail, or if we should find 
ourselves engaged in limited war without nuclear involvements, do 
you feel that our Army and other military forces are adequate at the 
moment for the requirements of rapid mobilization and deployment 
that could be expected in either situation ? 

General Ripeway. I think that our Army forces at present would 
be overtaxed in trying to meet the commitments which the United 
States Government has already entered into, if all those commitments 
happened to come about at the same time, or the major ones came 
at the same time. 


ASSUMPTIONS GOVERNING MILITARY PLANNING 


Mr. Sixes. In your opinion, to what extent is our military planning 
based on the assumption that war will be nuclear and will be over 
within a short time? Do you think that that is the governing con- 
sideration ? " 
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General Riveway. 1 do not think it is the governing consideration, 
sir. I think that it has had an important bearing on it. I think it 
exercises an important influence. I do not believe it is the governing 
consideration. 

Mr. Srxzs. If the assumption is made that a future war will be 
short, would this account for deemphasizing the role of the Army ? 

General Ripaway. Very dalinitale, sir. There was a tendency to 
make it the governing factor, and there certainly is a segment of 
opinion, and I do not question its sincerity for a moment, that the 
thermonuclear capability would not only be decisive, but it would be 
all you would need and would prove decisive in an extremely brief 
period of time. There is no one on earth who knows the answer 
to that question. It is a question of whether this Nation wants to 
gamble on that for survival.or not. 

Mr. Sixes. If there should be a nuclear war and it should be over 
within a short time, is our Army presently prepared for the job of 
disaster relief in the occupation of enemy territory? Is it adequately 
prepared for that ? 

aa Rineway. I would doubt it, sir, because of the vast land 
areas that are involved. We have one example which is perhaps per- 
tinent to look at at this time. At the very final stages of World 
War II, had the forces been available that the victorious side was 
willing to commit to it—and I do not. say that it would have been 
possible, but it is certainly conceivable—the situation on the mainland 
of China might be very different from today, 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent do our plans for an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base assume that the planners are concerned with a long war? 

General Rineway. I think the general principle is recognized all 
right. I think they generally govern, except in one major point to 
which I have testified several times before, 

We have, by our treaty commitments, taken on a great number of 
allies all around the earth, and we have equipped a large number of 
divisions. As I recall it, when I left-office, there were somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 224 allied divisions for which we had provided, 
or promised to provide, the major elements of armament and equip- 
ment which they were incapable of providing themselves. It does no 
good to provide all that expensive equipment if, (a) you do not replace 
it when it is worn out, but most important, (0) if you do not give them 
enough ammunition to shoot out of it for a reasonable period of time 
in the event of war. 

It can go pretty quickly, particularly in a nuclear war where you 
may lose large stocks of your ammunition in dumps right away—it 
is just so much hardware. It does not do anybody any good. 


AIRLIFT FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you believe the Army can depend upon the Air Force 
for a sufficient number of troop-carrying planes to lift our planned 
airborne divisions? We have talked a great deal about the new 
modern streamlined highly mobile Army. The public has the belief 
generally that our Army is one that can be airlifted almost anywhere 
overnight, although we on this committee know that is not true. 
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In your opinion, can the Army depend upon the Air Force for a 
sufficient number of troop-carrying planes to lift our planned airborne 
divisions ? 

General Ripeway. It cannot today, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee in the near future a material improve- 
ment in that situation ¢ 

General Rineway. I do not know that I am sufficiently up to date 
to comment on that because even in 6 months I know a good many 
changes take place. Up to the time that I left office is the only thing 
on which I could give an opinion, sir, and I did not see it in the offing 
at that time. 


COMBAT-READY DIVISIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to make an estimate of the number of 
diviisons we have equipped and ready to fight a nuclear war ? 

General Rmeway. I think that we have 19 divisions today. I am 
not sure. When I left office I think that we had 20, and we then 
planned to deactivate 1. Of those 19 divisions—and I may be wrong 
about this—5 were essentially training divisions. They were no longer 
organized as training divisions; they were organized as combat di- 
visions, but they were, and I think they still are, paper divisions so far 
as combat-ready divisions are concerned—ready to fight. They had a 
large element, a large percentage of their strength, in new recruits, 
selective service men. Before you could ship such a division off to 
battle, you would have to get rid of all that untrained personnel, re- 
place it by others, and you would have to turn that personnel over to 
someone eles to pick up the training burden which you drop. So es- 
sentially those five divisions are out. That is 5 from 19, which makes 
14. One of the other divisions, as I recall it,is a static division, guard- 
ing essential approaches to this country. If you count 20, then there 
are 2 of these static divisions, 1 on the Caribbean approaches and 1 
on the Alaskan approaches. Both are needed where they are. 
Neither can be moved safely until the outcome of a war is well de- 
termined. So you get down to the neighborhood of 13combat-ready 
divisions, I believe, in the Army today. And I think even in the 6 
months since I have left toffice one, and perhaps more, is at substan- 
tially reduced strength. 


DETERRENT TO LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Stxes. There seems to be a belief in many quarters that airpower 
has deterred, and is deterring, a major nuclear war. 

Now, there remains a general fear of limited war. Do you think 
that it would have been possible, or would still be possible, to develop 
the same deterrent idea for the Army with relation to limited war? 

General Riweway. I do not think that you can develop a deterrent 
from any one service alone, sir. I think that the deterrent, such as 
it is in the brains of those who might be aggressors, comes from the 
knowledge of our overall fine military potential in all categories. 
Certainly, I think that airpower has been an enormous deterrent. I 
think for a period of years it was probably the principal deterrent. 
It may still be. It is purely conjectural whether it is, because you are 
trying to say what goes on in the brains of somebody else, and you do 
not know. 
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Specifically, I do not think that you could create a deterrent by any 
one force alone; I think it is a combination of all. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the Army is at a sufficient strength level 
today to exercise the same deterrent force with relation to limited war 
that the Air Force has had in preventing a major war? 

General Riweway. That is a pretty hard question, sir. I would 
prefer to answer it by saying that I do not think that the Army is at 
a sufficient strength level. I think with this rapidly falling strength 
of the Army, that its deterring power, you might say, has fallen corre- 
spondingly. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me elaborate on the question. The Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Brucker, has said: 

Paramount in peace or cold war is the Army’s mission to deter aggression and 
to prevent war by being thoroughly prepared for it. 

Do you think the Army now has the kind of deterrent strength that 
its officials evidently are seeking? 

General Rineway. I think in the light of our commitments today it 
has insufficient strength. 

Mr. Sixes. And it is your feeling that the Army should be built up 
further at this time, General Ridgway ? 

General Riweway. It is, sir. 


ESTIMATED SIZE OF ARMY TO COVER PRESENT COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to give this committee an estimate of 
the size of the Army, and the general equipment of the Army that 


would be optimum for America’s present-day commitments ? 

General Ripeway. Yes. I testified here before, and I do not know 
of any reason for changing it, approximately 1.3 million men. I think 
it worked out to around 26 divisions. There is no magic in divisions. 
Again, I would remind you that it is not an arbitrary figure arrived 
at; it 1s a question of the arithmetical sum of obligations, some con- 
crete and explicit by treaty obligations of this Government, others 
which you can merely estimate, but you can estimate pretty carefully 
and pretty accurately with the help of a professional staff of the size 
of the Army staff who have been in the business for a good many years, 
and you come up with some such figure as that. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you materially change equipment in airborne 
potentiality ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, I think that there are some major deficien- 
cies in the Army’s combat potential, the potential which it might 
have. One factor is mobility. Of course, it is dependent on other 
services in getting from this continent to some other continent. It 
either has to go in Navy ships or in Air Force planes. It cannot swim. 
If you continue to fight on these great continental land masses which 
house our potential enemies, you have to provide the means of trans- 
portation from some other service. 

So far as its weapons are concerned, I think it is of the utmost 
importance that, as we develop our nuclear capabilities, the Army 
have a whole family of nuclear weapons of various types at the 
instant command of the field commander, and not be dependent on 
the cooperation of some other service. The man who is responsible 
for the objective in his area, and the lives of the people he employs, 
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is entitled to everything he needs to win. He should not be dependent 
upon some other service delivering some particular weapon on target 
when they perhaps might not be able or willing to do it at the instant 
he wants. 

AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. Suxes. General, it is my belief that two of the greatest deficien- 
cies insofar as the Army is concerned are lack of air transportability 
of troops and the difficulty of coordinating the air support and ground 
support. 

Yo you subscribe generally to that, or am I incorrect ? 

General Ripeway. I think that is generally correct. That is my 
feeling ; yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have specific suggestions as to how those de- 
ficiencies might be corrected ? ; 

General Rineway. Take the air transportability question first. It 
is an exceedingly complex question and obviously it is going to run 
up against a dollar ceiling very quickly. If there were no considera- 
tion of funds, of course, you could just build a fleet of transports to 
certain specifications and put them aside and say, “I will have them 
here against the need for them.” Nobody in the Army has ever 
advocated any such thing as that, to my knowledge, but there should 
be an air transportability capability which I do not think is adequate 
today, both between continents and within the combat zone itself, and 
it requires a variety of aircraft. 

One fine example is the glider which we had during World War II. 
We had a great capability there. We could duck in over the treetops 
as we did repeatedly in division operations and put down small groups 
of men in fighting position in small fields on rough ground. Some- 
times they would get pretty badly shaken up, but they would come 
out fighting. We do not have that capability at all today. We have 
nothing to take its place. We have an assault, prototype aircraft, 
the C-123. At the time that I left office it had never been landed on 
anything but a concrete runway. It could land and take off insmueh 
less space than anything else we had ever had, but still it required a 
concrete runway. You could not put it down in a plowed field, or 
at least if you could, it had not been demonstrated you could. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. General Ridgway, do you consider that there has been 
enough emphasis on guided missiles development within the Army ? 

General Rivneway. I think the Army made a pretty good effort in the 
Apteag missiles field; certainly within the limit of available funds 
it did. 

Mr. Sikes. But the Congress in my recollection never limited funds. 
We gave the amount that was requested. Whether that request was 
the request of the Army or of the Department of Defense, I cannot say. 
I gathered that the Army was always satisfied with the money we 
gave them. 

General Ringway. I am not too familiar with all the details of the 
guided missile program, but I think the funds had to be proportioned 
»y proper authority in the Department of Defense between the services 
for their various projects ; the short-range guided missile, in which the 
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Army was primarily concerned, and the midrange, in which the Air 
Force and the Navy were both concerned, and the long-range, which 
the Air Force alone was concerned with. 

Mr. Suses. From your knowledge—and it is a great one and a 
knowledge which I respect—do you recommend a change in the Army 
budget now before this committee for fiscal 1957? 

General Rineway. I do not know what the budget is before the 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I am very 
much interested in your testimony, General Ridgway. I enjoyed 
your answers. It was interesting to me and I think to the American 
people. 

I°am not going to ask any questions, Mr. Chairman, I believe I 
will return the witness. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say for the record that during my member- 
ship on the committee no one has ever asked a series of better questions 
in regard to the subject matter at hand than have been propounded 
by Mr. Sikes, the chairman of the Army panel. 

Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say I have a 
great and profound respect and admiration for General Ridgway’s 
patriotism and ability as a military man, and above all his sincerity 
and courage. 

I agree with him 100 percent that in these troubled times today we 
need a minimum manpower in our Army of 1.3 million men and 26 
divisions. 

That is your testimony, is it not, General ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. General, I appreciate your appearing before this com- 
mittee. I have a very high regard for your ability, sincerity, and 
devotion to duty. There has never been any question in my mind 
as to your convictions in regard to the matters which you have 
cliscussed here. 


RELATIVE FIREPOWER 


We have heard a great deal in the testimony before this committee 
as to increased firepower, as a reason for the present reduction in the 
Army. I think we will agree that there has been an increase in the 
firepower of our divisions, but I have no reason for not believing 
that our potential enemies are also increasing their firepower. Would 
that be a good assumption ? 

General Ripeway. That is my belief, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. So that our relative position due to this reduction 
would be somewhat weaker in comparison with any potential enemy / 

General Ripeway. The relative power ratio is the fundamental 
factor, sir; not the unilateral question as to whether we have more 
firepower or less than we had before. 
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EFFICIENCY OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Rizey. You have already discussed the situation as regards 
the allied commitments to the free world. In regard to the Re- 
serves, would there not have to be weeks of training if they ‘were 
brought into active service, to bring them up to maximum efficiency ¢ 

General Rmeway. In practically every case; yes, sir. Some indi- 
viduals, sir, who have just completed recently a tour of active duty 
could be very quickly incorporated into units with very little loss 
of their individual effectiveness. 

Mr. Riey. I believe we have had some testimony that it would 
probably take some months to even get a reasonable efficiency from 
our Reserves if they had to be called to active duty. 

General Ripeway. There is no question about that, sir. In the 
case of our larger units, the divisions, our past experience has been 
that it takes from 10 to 12 months to get them up to that level, where 
by American standards, we would be willing to commit them to 
battle. We can do better than that now, sir; very substantially 
better. 

I think, at least at the time I left office, the target I was shooting 
for for a certain small number of preselected divisions from. our 
Reserve, by giving them priority in personnel and equipment, was 
that we could get them ready for battle in less than half of the time 
that it had required in the past. 

Mr. Ritey. But if this premise that this is going to be a quick, sharp, 
and decisive action in the early period of the engagement is true, then 
the only thing we have to rely on is the permanent Army; that is, 
for this initial phase of an engagement, at least. 

General Rmeway. That is the point I tried to make before, sir; 
yes, sir; for that initial period, whatever the length of time may be, 
= are going to have to fight with the forces you had in being on 
D-day. 

Mr. Ritey. We have heard a great deal about this being the largest 
Army we have ever supported in peacetime. I think you brought out 
very clearly in previous testimony that we have more commitments 
today in peacetime than we have ever had before in the history of this 
country. Is that right? 

General Riwweway. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Therefore even though it is the largest Army we have 
ever supported in peacetime it may be inadequate in view of these 
numerous commitments. 

General Rineway. I think that the size of any military force in our 
establishment must be measured largely against two gages. One is, 
what are the commitments? What may it be called upon to do? Sec- 
ond, what are the enemy capabilities? 

The only thing that counts, again, is the relative power ratio. It 
does not make any difference to say we have the biggest establishment 
we ever had in peacetime. Of course we have. Is it bigenough? That 
is the question the American people have to decide. 

Mr. Rirey. I believe from my contact with the American people 
and my own feelings that we want the maximum efficiency within our 
capability in our defense forces today. I am rather under the impres- 
sion that each time we have decreased our Defense Establishment that 
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the Communist world has made some progress; and each time we have 
built up it has been a retarding influence. 

Would you subscribe to that? 

General Ripeway. I would, sir. 

Mr. Ruzxy. I believe that is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fnoop. General, I, too, was very much interested in the ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Sikes. They have developed a line of questioning 
which I would like to pursue further, but there is a time element here 
and I cannot pursue that line of questioning as much as I should like to. 

You know my position. I opposed the Army cut. You say you 
want 1.3 million men. I think you should have them. I agree with 
you. 
~ Tam not at all satisfied that the Army is at proper force strength, 
even under this budget. 

Now, when your first article appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post I mmediately went on the floor that day and stated that I would 
ask this committee or the Congress—preferably this committee, upon 
which I sit—to invite you here to give you the advantage of this forum 
to state your position with reference to these statements in these 
articles in the Post. Iam glad you are here. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, this morning I look at your appear- 
ance this way: This is an historic city, and these are very hallowed 
chambers in which we sit. But I cannot recall any more historic inci- 
dent than your appearance before this committee. Not so much with 
reference to the budget of 1957, or what may happen from now on, but 
as to what has happened to your knowledge, and faced with state- 
ments that you have made. 

I know something of American history. I have had some compara- 
tive analyses made since these articles appeared, and I can find no 
place a more scathing indictment of American officialdom under any 
administration, sir, than you have made in certain of the articles. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


I would like at this point in the record—or if the chairman prefers 
at the beginning of your testimony, and I think that would be more 
proper—to have a reasonably lengthy biography of your military 
career; your chief commands, your medals, awards, citations, and 
honors; to be placed in this record at this point, even though we indi- 
vidually and collectively are pretty well acquainted with them. 

I say that for this reason: I want to be sure that this record is aware 
of the man who makes this indictment, and that it must not be con- 
sidered lightly, because I am satisfied, weighing your words, you did 
not make these charges lightly. I want them dignified by this com- 
mittee. That is why I thought you should be here. 

(The information is as follows:) 


GEN. MATHEW BUNKER Ripeway, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Matthew Bunker Ridgway was born March 3, 1895, at Fort Monroe, Va., son 
of Col. Thomas Ridgway, United States Army. He was graduated frem the 
United States Military Academy April 20, 1917, and appointed a second lieutenant 
of Infantry in the Regular Army. 

In June 1917, he was assigned to the 3d Infantry at Camp Eagle Pass, Tex., 
where he served successively as a company commander, regimental adjutant, and 
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commander of the regimental headquarters company. In September 1918, he was 
assigned to the United States Military Academy as an instructor of Spanish. 
In November 1921, he became executive for athletics at the Academy, and in 
July 1922, was appointed graduate manager of athletics. 

General Ridgway joined the company officers course at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., in September 1924, was graduated in June 1925, and then was given 
command of a company of the 15th Infantry at Tientsin, China. In summer of 
1926, he was ordered to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to command Company B, 9th 
Infantry, later becoming regimental adjutant of the 9th Infantry. 

From December 1927 until December 1928, General Ridgway was on duty with 
the American Electoral Commission in Nicaragua under Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy. In January 1929, he was stationed in Washington, D. C., on the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation pertaining to Bolivian-Paraguayan boundary 
dispute. In September 1929, he began the advanced course at the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, from which he was graduated in June 1930. He then returned 
to Nicaragua for further duty with the American Electoral Commission. 

General Ridgway in December 1930, was sent to Fort Clayton, Panama Canal 
Zone, for duty with the 33d Infantry. In the spring of 1932 he was assigned as 
liaison: officer to the Insular Government in the Philippine Islands, in which 
capacity he served as technical adviser to Gov. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

In August 1933, General Ridgway entered the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and was graduated in June 1935. One month 
later he was detailed to the General Staff Corps and assigned as Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-3, Sixth Corps Area, at Chicago, Ill. In August 1936 he served as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Second Army. He entered the Army War College in 
August 1936 and was graduated in June 1937. He then went to the Presidio of 
San Francisco, for duty as Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, of the Fourth Army. 

In May 1939 he accompanied Gen. George C. Marshall, then Chief of Staff 
Designate, to Brazil on a special mission. In September 1939, he was assigned 
to the War Department General Staff for duties with the War Plans Division, 
where he remained until January 1942. 

General Ridgway, in March 1942, was designated assistant commander of the 
82d Infantry Division and on June 26, 1942, became commanding general. 
He remained in command, when, in August 1942, it was redesignated 82d Air- 
borne. In April 1948, he took the division to North Africa where he was re- 
sponsible for planning and executing the first large-scale airborne assault. in 
the history of the Army—the attack on Sicily. He led his division in its rapid 
conquest of the western half of that island. 

From September to November 1943, he led the 82d Airborne Division in the 
Italian campaigns. In June 1944, he parachuted with the leading elements of 
his division into Normandy where he played a major role in the invasion of west- 
ern France. In August 1944, he was selected to command the XVIII Airborne 
Corps in which capacity he directed operations in the Ardennes campaign in 
Belgium, the crossing of the Rhine, the Ruhr pocket, the crossing of the Elbe 
and the advance to junction with Russian forces on the Baltic on May 2, 1945. 

General Ridgway return to the United States with his corps in August 1945, 
for redeployment to the Pacific. The same month he was flown to the Philip- 
pines in advance of the XVIII Corps to prepare for its participation in the pro- 
posed invasion of Japan. In September 1945, he was assigned to command the 
Mediterranean theater of operations, and was appointed deputy supreme allied 
commander, Mediterranean. 

Effective January 3, 1946, General Ridgway was assigned to represent Gen- 
eral ef the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as United States Army representative 
on the Military Staff Committee United Nations, first in London, then in New 
York City. As of March 1, 1946, in addition to this duty, he was designated 
senior United States delegate to the Inter-American Defense Board, and assumed 
chairmanship of the Board. 

On June 23, 1948, General Ridway was assigned as commander in chief, 
Caribbean Command, at Quarry Heights, C. Z. In September 1949, he was trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C., and became Deputy Chief of Staff for Administra- 
tion, United States Army, and in November 1950, assumed additional duty as 
Chairman, Inter-American Defense Board. 

General Ridgway was transferred to the Far Bast Command December 23, 
1950, and assumed command of the Eighth Army in Korea on December 26, 1950, 
succeeding Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, who was killed in a jeep accident 
December 23. 





On April 11, 1951, General Ridgway was appointed Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, commander in chief of the United Nations Command in the 
Far East and commander in chief of the Far East Command in Japan, succeed- 
ing General of the Army, Douglas MacArthur. President Truman nominated 
him for promotion to the rank of general May 9, 1951; his nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate the following day, and he was appointed a general May 
11, 1951. 

In May 1952, General Ridgway was named Supreme Commander, Allied Pow- 
ers, Enrope, with headquarters at Paris, France, succeeding General of the 
Army Dwight Eisenhower. 

On July 11, 1953, he relinquished his command as Supreme Commander. 
Allied Powers, Europe, and on August 15, 1953, was appointed Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 

General and Mrs. Ridgway have one child, Matthew B. Jr., born April 27, 1949. 

During World War II, General Ridgway received the following awards: 

Distingiushed Service Cross, September 11, 1943, for extraordinary heroism 
in action during the invasion of Sicily as commander of the 82d Airborne 
Division. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to Distinguished Service Cross, July 19, 1944, for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action against the enemy in France from June 5, 1944, to 
June 9, 1944, in the D-day parachute landing assault of his airborne division on 
the Cotentin Peninsula. 

Silver Star Medal, March 13, 1945, for gallantry in action in the vicinity of 
Eindhoven, Holland, during the period September 17-19, 1944, with the assault 
echelons of the airborne invasion of Holand. 

' Oak Leaf Cluster to Silver Star Medal, June 7, 1945, for gallantry in action in 
Geérmany on April 30, 1945, at the Elbe River. 

Legion of Merit, October 1943, for exceptionally meritorious conduct from 
August 1942 to October 1943, as commanding general of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion in’ training his troops for the landing operations against Sicily and the 
mainland of Italy. 

Bronze Star Medal, February 9, 1945, for heroic achievement in connection 
with military operations against the enemy as commanding general, XVIII Corps 
(Airborne), United States Army, from December 18, 1944, to January 8, 1945, in 
Belgium. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze Star Medal, January 17, 1946, for heroic achieve- 
ment as the commanding general, XVIII Corps (Airborne), on March 25, 1945, 
in the Wesel-Hamminkeln area, Germany, where he was wounded by a German 
hand grenade. 

Distinguished Service Medal for exceptionally meritorious service from Au- 
gust 15, 1942, to August 27, 1942, as commanding general of the 82d Airborne 
Division, in directing and planning, training and operation, of the first major 
night airborne operation ever attempted by any army, the invasion of Sicily. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to Distinguished Service Medal, June 29, 1947, for excep- 
tionally meritorious service from December 18, 1944, to May 8, 1945, as com- 
manding general, XVIII Corps (Airborne), in blocking the German Ardennes 
attempt to break through to the north and the subsequent breaching of the 
Siegfried line. 

A second Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished Service Medal was awarded 
to General Ridgway for exceptionally meritorious service from December 1950 
to May 1952. During this period, General Ridgway assumed command of the 
United States Eighth Army and of the United Nations forces in Korea and led 
these forces in a counteroffensive -which crushed the Communist advance and 
drove the enemy north of the 38th parallel. In April 1951 he became com- 
mander in chief of the United States Forces in the Far East and Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Powers, in Japan. In addition to directing United Nations 
strategy and guiding the armistice negotiations in Korea, he supervised the 
final stages of the rebirth of the Japanese people as an independent nation. 

A third Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished Service Medal was awarded 
to General Ridgway for exceptionally meritorious service from May 30, 1952, 
to June 30, 1955. During this period General Ridgway served as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, where he furthered the development of the elements of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization into an efficient team and strengthened 
the bonds of friendship and cooperation among the many nations serving to- 
gether in the common defense of democratic principles. In August 1953 he 
became Chief of Staff of the United States Army. Under his direction the 
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Army was maintained in a state of combat readiness and fulfilled its worldwide 
commitments in a manner which contributed significantly to the advancement 
of the foreign policies of the United States. 

In addition, General Ridgway has received the following: 

Purple Heart: For wounds received in action March 24, 1945; Second Nica- 
raguan Campaign Medal; World War I Victory Medal; American Defense Serv- 
ice Medal; American Campaign Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign .Medal; 
European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign Medal with 8 stars and arrowhead ; 
World War II Victory Medal; Army of Occupation Medal with Japan Clasp; 
National Defense Service Medal; Korean Service Medal with 1 arrowhead. and 
6 stars; United Nations Service Medal; Distinguished Unit Emblem; French 
Fourragere. 


Foreign decorations 

Belgium: Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown; Order of Leopold II With 
Palm, rank of Commander ; Croix de Guerre 1940 with Palm. 

Brazil : Order of the Southern Cross, Grade of Officer. 

British: Honorary Knight Commander of the Military Division of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath; Honorary Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

Chile: Military Medal of the First Class. 

Colombia : Order of Boyaca, Military Class, Grand Officer. 

France: Legion of Honor, Grand Cross; Legion of Honor, rank of Officer ; 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Greece: Royal Order of George-I, Grand Cross. 

Guatemala: Cross of Military Merit, Second Class. 

Italy: Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus, Grand Cross; Military Order 
of Savoy Cross of Grand Officer; Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit of the Italian Republic. 

Korea: Military Order of Taeguk with Gold Star. 

Luxembourg: Grand Cross of the Grand-Ducal Order of the Crown of Oak. 

Mexico: Order of Military Merit, First Class. 

Netherlands: Grand Cross of the Order of Orange-Nassau. 

Peru: Military Order of Ayacucho, Grade of Grand Officer. 

Philippines: Legion of Honor, Chief Commander. 

Thailand: The Most Exalted Order of the White Elephant, First Class. 

U. 8. 8. R.: Order of the Red Banner. 


Foreign decorations (being held in Department of State pending congressional 
approval) 
Argentina : Order of San Martin, Grade of Grand Officer. 
Cuba: Order of Military Merit, First Class with white ribbon. 
Mexico: Great Cross of the National Order of Aztec Eagle. 
Monaco: Grand Cross of the Order of St. Carlo. 
Morocco: Grande Croix de L’Ouissam Alouite. 
Panama: Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Grade of Grand Officer. 
Portugal: Grand Cross of the Military Order of Avis. 


Honorary degrees 


Doctor of military science, University of Maryland, 1952. 
Doctor of laws, Lafayette College, 1953. 

Doctor of Laws, Hofstra College, 1953. 

Doctor of Laws, Seton Hall University, 1955. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant May 15, 1917; to captain August 5, 1917; 
to major October 1, 1932; to lieutenant colonel July 1, 1940; to colonel December 
11, 1941; to brigadier general January 15, 1942; to major general August 6, 
1942; to lieutenant general June 4, 1945; to general May 11, 1951. 


FACTORS INVOLVED FORMULATING MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Froop. For that reason, I am a trial lawyer and I am going to 
speak to the indictment. Now, in weighing these charges that ou 
bring against the military administration it is necessary that we first 
distinguish and carefully define the area within which a soldier, no 
matter how distinguished, can have a proper soldierly complaint 
against the civilian authority in a constitutional democracy. 
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As a citizen you can say anything you wish, The proper function 
of the highest military figures in such a conatituiional government is 
to advise our civilian superiors. That you know and you have stated. 
It is their duty to give the best technical military advice they can. 
It is essential to the security of the state that the channel be always 
open for the fullest and frankest communication of such advice to 
the civilan superiors, right up to the President himself. 

I am now stating the premise. 

It is equally right and proper for the electively responsible civilian 
superiors of the professional soldier to balance the views and advice 
of the soldier against nonmilitary considerations which enter neces- 
sarily and rightly into the making of all national policy. You have 
stated you know that and with that you concur. You have so stated 
in the article. 

When, as the Chief of Staff, you tell us, and I quote: 


That the decisions of the Defense Department involve considerations other 

than clear-cut military needs. 
I believe you are not learning anything particularly new. I do not 
think you were very much surprised, from your record of service. It 
is not necessarily wrong, either, that such decisions by the civilians 
are even based——as the general in this case you also probably know— 
upon budgetary considerations. That does not surprise you. You 
said it did not. Or political considerations. You stated that does not 
surprise you, within reason. And on the advantage to be gained in 
domestic politics from a drastic reduction in military expenditures. 
Those are all components of civilian action. That you know and you 
stated you know. 

Provided that military considerations are also weighed adequately 
and fairly under the circumstances, as they exist at the time. That 
you have your doubts about, I gather. 

Now, a civilian government reaches its high policy decision out of 
a compromise between equally important military, economic, budg- 
etary and political considerations. Of that there must be no doubt. 
I do not think you quarrel with that. You said in your articles 
you do not. 

The inclusion of domestic political considerations is part of the 
process of a representative government. 

Now, a government may make a wrong decision, in which case it can 
be checked by the legislature or punished by the voters, but it is proper 
and even necessary to give due weight in reaching the decision to all 
military and nonmilitary considerations, but the military must be 
equally weighed. What is highly improper and can be disastrously 
dangerous to the survival of a great nation is any blocking of the 
channels for the fullest and frankest communication of military ad- 
vice to the highest civilian authority. 

The President and the Cabinet, including the Secretary of Defense, 
are not required to accept the advice conveyed to them; in fact, they 
rarely do accept it completely and act upon it in toto. You have not 
suggested that they do so. But they must by law receive it. And 
they must in prudence give all possible and fair consideration to it. 

Therefore, it is my opinion, speaking to your indictment, as far 
as you believe—or if your charges indicate—that they must consider 
only military advice in military matters, then your indictment must 
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fall, if that is your position alone. I do not construe it to be, but I 
say to you if that is your presentment then it must fall. 

Now, if any action is taken based upon other than the military, or 
if they act on one separate phase of advice alone, then this matter can 
become serious because, indeed, where they say that the pressure 
were brought to bear on you—and you have so said: 


To make my military judgment conform to the views of higher authority. 


If that is so and they have done it and you can establish it your in- 
dictment stands. 

Now, as a soldier you can and you must often be overruled by 
civilians. You know that and you have so stated. You should never, 
however, be put under pressure to change your own military views 
based upon their soundness. The forthrightness and integrity of 
those views are among the essential pillars of a civilian state. 

Now, the basis of this indictment, General, so far as I am con- 
cerned, resolves itself down to this narrow paragraph. This is the 
issue, As inviting as it is for me to go into many, many other things 
with you there, this is it. The real question now before us, and the 
one which Congress can and properly must inquire into is whether 
pressure was applied on you, General Ridgway, to induce you to 
change your own trained and proved professional military judgment. 
That is the issue before this tribunal. We cannot afford here to 
have military advice unbalanced by political considerations or any 
tampering with the integrity of our military advice. 

You, sir, have made the charge that tampering was done, and that 
charge is made by a sincere, by a highly competent soldier whose 
integrity we have stated we respect. That is a serious indictment. 

I will not have time to read into the record at this place excerpts 
from two of your articles in the Saturday Evening Post, which ex- 
cerpts I will ask permission of the committee to place in the record 
at this point. I will identify them by week of publication date of 
the Post, and by page and by paragraph, to support what I think 
is your position, pro and con, establishing your complete awareness 
of this system of government, your love and respect for it, your 
recognition of civilian authority, and your insistence that it exists; 
and as well paragraphs which constitute the basis for your indict- 
ment. 

Now, that being the case 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What are the parAerepan? 

Mr. Froop. They are pretty clearly marked, if you want to see 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, they will be inserted. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows :) 


{Saturday Evening Post, January 21, 1956 (p. 48 et cetera] 


I have been asked since I retired whether my service as Supreme Commander 
in Europe, charged with the responsibility of moulding the land, sea, and air 
forees of the 11 NATO nations into an effective fighting force, was not the most 
arduous and vexing duty of my career. 

My answer to that question must be an unequivocal “No.” The vexations and 
frustrations I encountered in Europe, through they were many and great, were 
in no way comparable to the vexations, the frustrations, the sheer travail of 
spirit which were my final lot in my 2-year tour as Chief of Staff. 
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As Supreme Commander in Europe I felt that I was building an instrument 
which could contribute to the peace, that I was slowly but surely helping to 
shore up the defenses of the free world. In my job as Chief of Staff, I say in 
all earnestness and sincerity that I felt I was being called upon to destroy, rather 
than to build, a fighting force on which rested the world’s best hope for peace. 
Day by day, by order of my civilian superiors, I was called upon to take actions 
and to advocate policies which, if continued, in my judgment would eventu- 
ally so weaken the United States Army that it could no longer serve as an effec- 
tive instrument of national policy; it could no longer feel confident of success 
in battle; it could no longer fulfill its many and varied commitments around 
the world. 

In the month preceeding my taking office, I, along with the other new members 
of the Joint Chiefs, received a personal briefing from President Eisenhower him- 
self, in his study in the White House, as to the global commitments each service 
was required to carry out. And it was clear to me then that the force avail- 
able to the Army, which was roughly 1.5 million men, and the appropriation avail- 
able for an Army of that size, were no more than barely adequate to support 
the missions assigned to it. It therefore was equally obvious that any drastic 
reduction, either in force levels or appropriations, would render the Army in- 
capable of performing its basic functions—which were, first, to deter aggression 
by virtue of its strength and readiness, and, second, to fight and win, in minimum 
time and minimum cost in lives, either a global war or a local war in the event 
aggression did occur. 

As Chief of Staff of the Army and as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it 
was my duty and obligation to advise the Department of Defense, the National 
Security Council, and the President on military matters. This advice should be 
based on my honest, fearless, objective estimate of what the Army needed to 
serve the national interest, and it should have no reference to the impact my 
recommendations might have on the national economy, on domestic politics, or on 
administration policy at any particular time. In this view I was guided by 
President Eisenhower himself, who, as Chief of Staff in 1947, had told a congres- 
sional appropriations committee : 

“T appear before you only as a professional soldier, to give you a soldier’s 
advice regarding the national defense. I am not qualified to proceed beyond 
that field, and I do not intend to do so. It is my duty to tell you gentlemen 
what I believe to be necessary for national security.” 

As objectively as I could, I, too, as a professional soldier, gave to my civilan 
superiors my best judgment on what Army forces I believed to be necessary for 
the national security, in the light of global commitments and enemy capabili- 
ties. Nor was it my single opinion independently reached, but a synthesis of 
the considered judgment of my commanders in the field and of an able and 
highly efficient professional staff. The result of-my efforts was that in the two 
years I served as Chief of Staff, policies were adopted which by summer of 
1956 will have reduced the Army from 1,500,000 men to slightly more than 
1,000,000, and will have decreased Army appropriations from 16.2 billions 
to 89 billions. At the same time, as these resources dwindled, there was a 
constant multiplication of the Army’s missions, an enlargement of some, the 
addition of others further widening the gulf between what we were required 
to do and the strength available with which to do it. 

To a soldier, in this situation, there were two courses open. I could point out 
to my Civilian superiors what I believed to be the consequences of these policies. 
Then, if their decision remained the same, it was my duty loyally and faithfully 
to make the best possible use of whatever was available to me. This I did, to the 
utmost of my ability, right up to my last moment in office. 

As Chief of Staff, I quickly learned that though my own recommendations 
were made on a purely military basis, the decisions of the Defense Department 
were based on considerations other than clear-cut military needs. They were 
based on budgetary considerations, on political considerations, on the advantage 
to be gained in the field of domestic politics by a drastic reduction in military 
expenditures. I learned, too, with a certain sense of shock, that sometimes I 
was not expected to present my reasoned military judgment to Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson. On the contrary, incessant pressure was brought 
to bear on me, seeking to persuade me to make my views conform to a pre- 
conceived politico-military party line. I also learned that no matter how strongly 
my views might differ from those of higher authority, it was not expected that 
I would let my nonconcurrence publicly be known. It was essential, I learned, 
that the policies of the Defense Department should be presented to the public 
as being the unanimous recommendations of the Nation’s top military men. 
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As a combat soldier, I have been shot at from ambush and bombed by planes 
which I thought to be friendly, both of which are experiences that are momen- 
tarily unsettling. I do not recall, however, that I ever felt a greater sense of 
surprise and shock than when I read in President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union message in 1954 that: 

“The defense program recommended for 1955 * * * is based on a new mili- 
tary program unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” [Italic 
by author. ] 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who most emphatically had not 
concurred in the 1955 military program as it was presented to the people, I was 
nonplused by this statement. The fact is, the 1955 budget was a directed 
verdict, as were the Army budgets for 1956 and 1957. The force levels pro- 
vided in all three were not primarily based on military needs. They were 
squeezed within the framework of preset, arbitrary manpower and fiscal limits, 
a complete inversion of the normal process. 

The pressure brought on me to make my military judgment conform to the 
views of higher authority was sometimes subtly, sometimes crudely, applied. On 
one occasion, when force levels were under discussion, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson pointed out to me that the forces recommended were approved by the 
President, who was himself a former soldier of wide experience, and that for 
me to express opposing views would place me in the position of taking issue 
with my Commander in Chief. “And that,” he added bluntly, “would not be 
good.” 

My reply was that I had a profound respect for the President’s military 
judgment and I would hope that my views on military matters would always 
be in accord with his. However, I added, if my deep convictions led me to 
take an opposite view, I would adhere to that judgment until purely military 
arguments proved me wrong. I would not be swayed by arguments that what 
I advocated would be politically detrimental to the administration or that its 
cost was greater than a businessman’s administration felt the country could 
afford. As a professional career soldier, these were matters beyond my purview. 

In the final days of my tenure as Chief of Staff I submitted a report to the 
Secretary of Defense in which I summarized my concepts regarding the security 
of our Nation, and the consequences to that security which I felt in my heart 
current policies in the Defense Department would entail in the event of war. 
I had the statutory right to express these views, and I felt that, as a professional 
soldier whose life had been dedicated to his country’s service, it was my duty 
to express them. I felt also that I had the duty to set the record straight before 
the people of the United States. 

On this latter point Secretary of Defense Wilson did not agree. The report 
went to him as an unclassified document. It came back with the request that 
it be classified, and as a confidential paper it was laid away in the Pentagon’s 
restricted files. Some weeks after my retirement, by means unknown to me, 
it came into the possession of the press. Shortly thereafter, Secretary Wilson 
himself released it to the press with the remark that it was “not very important.” 

They were, of course, not the real underlying reasons for the cuts. 
reasons, though never publicly stated, have been almost entirely budgetary. 

Then, in all earnestness, I told Secretary Wilson that in my view, the present 
United States military forces are inadequate in strength and improperly propor- 
tioned to meet these commitments. 

My reasons were these: 

(1) Some time between 1958 and 1962 Soviet nuclear development will have 
reached the capability of inflicting critical damage on the United States war- 
making potential. During the same period Soviet air-defense measures against 
our own nuclear bombers will be greatly improved. When that occurs, the 
nuclear-air superiority which the United States currently enjoys will have lost 
most of its present significance. 

(2) The military forces of the free world, deployed around the perimeter, 
other than those in Western Europe, are military detachments only. If they 
should come under heavy attack they would be destroyed, for they cannot sup- 
port each other, and we lack the truly mobile and adequate reserves with which 
to reinforce them. 

(3) While published statements on military policy refer to a “mobile ready 
force,” no adequate mobile ready force now is in being and the actual creation 
of such a force must compete with increasingly emphasized continental defense 
and with overemphasized nuclear-air requirements. 

These requirements, I pointed out, apply in the main to general war, whereas 
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we are committed not only to general war but to the stamping out of local, or 
so-called brush-fire wars. On such commitments, to nations both large and small, 
does our present diplomacy rest. Yet present forces in being cannot support 
America’s diplomacy fully, for if military power is to be an instrument of diplo- 
macy it must be real, and apparent to all concerned, and it must be capable of 
being applied promptly, selectively, and with the degree of violence appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Summing up, I said that, in my view, the commitments which the United States 
had pledged to keep created a positive necessity, not for a great standing force 
of ali arms, capable of engaging in global war tomorrow, but for a fast-moving, 
hard-hitting joint force in which the versatility of the whole is emphasized and 
the preponderance of any one part is deemphasized. 

In conclusion, I wrote: “Both as Chief of Staff of the Army and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it has been my duty to advance the interests of 
United States security over and above service interests. While disavowing any 
Army claim to an excess of national interest, I would specifically point to the 
Army’s long record in fighting the wars of the United States with all forms of 
military power. For 180 years it has served to keep America secure. It will 
continue under new leadership this proud tradition of loyal and dependable 
performance. I am proud to have had the privilege of being a member of that 
magnificent institution in the profession of arms.” 

With the transmittal of this final report my job was over, my work was done. 
I left, bearing no rancor in my heart toward any man who might have differed 
with me. I left, feeling in my heart the deepest admiration and respect for 
that magnificent officer corps I left behind, men who, loyally and faithfully, with 
whatever means are granted them, are building the Army of tomorrow. 


{Saturday Evening Post, January 28, 1956, p. 72] 


I tried to make my views in this regard crystal-clear at my own swearing-in 
ceremony. To Secretary of Defense Charles BE. Wilson, and the Secretary of the 
Army, Robert T. Stevens, and the other notables assembled there, I reaffirmed my 
wholehearted belief in the two main points laid down by President Eisenhower 
in his reorganization of the Defense Department: First, in maintaining a demo- 
cratic institution by insuring that the Nation’s military forces should come under 
the direct personal command and control of civilian leaders; and, second, in pro- 
tecting the integrity of the military profession. To me the first idea was so 
unquestioningly accepted throughout the officer corps of the Army that it needed 
no elaboration. The statement sometimes made by influential men, who should 
know better, that the Army’s civilian secretaries do not control the Army, but are 
“captives” of the political generals, is completely false. The second—the protec- 
tion of the integrity of the military profession—I felt needed continued explana- 
tion to others in Government and to the American people. 

The “integrity of the military profession,” I said, means that we must have an 
officer corps or such character and competence as will provide the highest profes- 
sional and spiritual leadership to our citizen armies. It means a noncommis- 
sioned offieer corps indoctrinated and inspired by the officer corps, whose precepts 
are its guides and whose standards it emulates. This professional, long-term 
cadre must be adequate both in size and in quality, I pointed out—a great reser- 
voir of character, of devotion to duty, of loyalty, of professional competence. If 
we are to have this fountainhead of leadership, I added—and without it we do 
not have an Army—it must truly represent a cross section of the Nation’s life— 
must include a fair share of the best men the country can produce, in character, 
in intellect, in morality, and in culture. Finally—and this is the essential point 
the civilian authorities must scrupulously respect the integrity, the intellectual 
honesty, of its officer corps. Any effort to force unanimity of view, to compel 
adherence to “party line” against the honestly expressed views of responsible 
officers is a pernicious practice which, if persisted in, will jeopardize rather than 
protect the integrity of the military profession. 

However, I pointed out, loyalty and complete trust cut both ways. They must 
flow just as strongly from the top down as from the bottom up. The civilian 
authorities must give their military services the same unqualified loyalty they 
receive. And for the Army to function with the deep devotion and the high esprit 
which are its proud traditions, it should know at all times that it has the support, 
confidence and understanding of the people it serves. 

“With humble pride and a prayer for divine guidance,” I concluded, “I assume 
I can say without reservation that in my efforts to accomplish these goals, I had 
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the fullest support and cooperation from my immediate civilian superior, Secre- 
tary Stevens, and from his splendid staff of able civilian asisstants. 

I must also say, regretfully, that my ideas and my efforts did not receive the 
same support from Secretary of Defense Wilson. From that office stemmed many 
suggestions that I take actions which, had I done so, would have seriously im- 
paired the Army’s capability to accomplish its missions, and would have weakened 
rather than enhanced, the esprit, the pride, the confidence of victory, which are 
the basic strength of any military organization. 

For example, It was suggested that I reduce the strength of combat divisions 
overseas, that I inactivate certain units and reduce others to a cadre basis. 
Finally, in a letter to the Secretary of Defense, transmitted through the Secretary 
of the Army, I pointed out that it was just such thinking as this, applied to the 
Far East theater, which brought us to the brink of disaster in the Korean war, 
and I made it explicitly clear that I would not reduce the strength of combat units 
facing potential enemies overseas, thus subjecting them to the possibility of 
annihilation, unless I had a direct order to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to build this case by now reading these 
excerpts point by point, including your charges and your own state- 
ment of position, but I cannot do it because it would be presump- 
tuous to these other men who must speak to you as well. But I 
think most of us have read these things and we know generally what 
the position is. 

Now I repeat for the purpose of emphasis, General, and I direct 
your attention again to this language which I repeat for emphatic 
purposes: This, sir, is the indictment, and this is why I wanted 
you here. The real question now before us, and the one which the 
Congress can and;yshould inquire into, is whether pressure was ap- 
plied to you, General Ridgway, to induce you to change your own 
trained and proved professional military judgment. If that is true 
and if that is done, whoever did it is subject to impeachment and 
criminal prosecution and has violated the most basic precept of this 
form of government, more important than this entire 1957 budget 
and every dollar, soldier, and piece of hardware in it. 

Now, to that, sir, will you say something? 

General Rineway. I find it rather difficult, sir, to reply. 

TI would find myself in substantial agreement with every major 
point you have made. To repeat a few of them, there has never 
been the slightest question in my mind of the supremacy of the civil 
over the military. It has been ingrained in me almost from birth. 
It was emphasized to the limit of my ability at the swearing-in cere- 
mony at which I took office. Nor is there any doubt in my mind con- 
cerning the integrity of the military profession, which again I sought 
to emphasize on the same occasion. To me the ability to arrive at, 
optimum decisions in these tremendous multitudinous problems that 
face the executive and legislative branches of our Government is best 
accomplished by just what this Government stands for, a free inter- 
change of honest views between high-principled men advancing their 
reasons for their conclusions. 

I do not think I can add anything more, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this question: In these articles to 
which I have referred you made the direct charge or the very clear 
inference that that part of the indictment I have just read was—let 
me put it this way: That Secretary of Defense Wilson would be 
guilty of that indictment. I understand from what you read or 
stated—it is my so understanding—that you say that Secretary Wil- 
son or agents under his direction in writing or orally or both at- 
tempted or tried to prevail upon you to destroy your integrity and 
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to make statements for the benefit of unanimity contrary to what 
your honest convictions and conclusions were with reference to mili- 
tary-matters. Is. that true? 

General Riveway. I must say, sir, that what I said, sir, was not 
said in that spirit—it was never conceived to be an indictment, much 
less a scatching indictment, because I impugn the honesty of no one. I 
stated the facts so far as I know them. They are the facts. I stand 
behind them fully and completely. 

Mr. Frioop. What are the facts? I direct your attention now to 
any conversation, to any communication within the bounds of se- 
eutity that you can place upon this record at any time in your official 
capacity as Chief of Staff or as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Aspersions have been made—I construe them as aspersions against 
you—slighting remarks that you were wearing two hats and you could 
not wear them; snide and slighting remarks relating to your judg- 
ment; although attempts have been made to deny them. 

‘We want the facts. That is why we want you here. When, under 
what circumstances, and who said or did anything which permits 
you to state what you have stated. 

General Rinceway. Maybe I cannot put my finger on them. I said 
it before in this committee, sir. I explained it in more detail, I be- 
lieve, as I said in my opening statement, before this same committee in 
February a year ago. I think Mr. Scrivner has quoted the same passage 
in a subsequent utterance of his before the House. 

I expect, Mr. Chairman, you want complete answers to these, in 
this executive session ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

“General Ripaway. In essence whatever you might construe to have 
‘been the degree of the pressure, there could be no possible question but 
that'on more than one occasion extensive efforts were made to per- 
suade me to change or to alter my military judgment to bring it nto 
accord with what I believed to be a preconceived position; at least 
to bring it into accord with that of others with whom I honestly 
disagreed. 

Ar. FLoop. I want to know who exerted that pressure; at what time, 
to the best of your recollection, it was exerted; under what circum- 
stances; and the method. How subtle? How blunt? Who did what 
and why do you think they did it ? 

General Rineway. Well, I think, taking your questions in reverse 
order: This is my opinion, that the objective was to secure unanimity 
of views. Unanimity of views is a very valuable asset. But if it be- 
comes the objective required of the professional military heads of our 
Military Establishment it is one of the most vicious and dangerous 
objectives I think that could be chosen. 

I have cited one experience here where—I cannot put my finger on it 
right now, sir. Perhaps you can. 

Mr. Foon. I am interested, of course, in naming names. You say 
that there is no doubt in your mind r 

‘General Rinaway. I named the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The Secretary of Defense Wilson ? 

General Ripneway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop, Will you recite for this record at what time—dates to 
the best of your recollection, if you have any—that in your presence 
Secretary Wilson said or did, and what were the acts and what were 
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the words which you construed to be undue and improper pressure to 
destroy your integrity as Chief of Staff of the Army and to have you 
change your opinions against the general welfare of the national de- 
fense in your judgment ? 

General Ripeway. The date as near as I could fix it, sir, would be in 
that highly controversial period when the 1955 force levels were being 
debated within the Defense Department. I would take it to have 
been some time in December of 1953. 

= Fioop. Will you recite the circumstances, instead of my leading 
you? 

General Rineway. It was done in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. It is my strong impression that there were others present at the 
time. Certainly Secretary Wilson and I were there because his re- 
marks were addressed to me. 

It flashed through my mind at the time—something which I did not 
say, which I almost said—“Is this intended as a threat?” I did not 
utter that, but I pondered that so deeply in my soul that my think- 
ing is indelibly clear on it. 

oe Fioon. A threat to whom, and what would be the purpose of the 
threat ¢ 

General Rmeway. A threat to me as to the consequences, if my 
judgment did not conform to the majority—to the others. 

ong Fioop. That you would be dismissed, that your head would. 
Toil? 

General Riweway. Oh, I never contemplated anything like that, sir. 
Things of that sort did not bother me in the slightest. I live by 
my conscientious principles before my God to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be the object of the threat? You say there 
is no doubt in your mind and your considered judgment. It was in 
your mind. You were going to say so, but you did not so state, but now 
you so state. You construed whatever took place as a threat by Secre- 
tary Wilson directed against you; is that correct ? 

General Rmeway. I considered that it might have been. As I 
said, sir, I may have been wrong. I impute nothing to anyone, because 
it is completely impossible to say what went on in his mind. -He.is 
available to state what thinking went on in his mind. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you recite some of the circumstances, some: of the 
acts, some of the words to the best of your recollection which caused’ 
you to form that conclusion that vou were being threatened ? 

General Riweway. I cited them in here, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In where? To what do you refer? 

General Ripeway. I refer to that passage which in substance said 
that 

Mr. Fioop. Passage where? 

General Rineway. Of the Post article. 

Mr. Froop. Of what week ? 

General Rmeway. I think it is the 2ist. If you will wait just a 
minute, sir, perhaps I can find it. 

What I am looking for, sir, is the passage where I said that it was 
pointed out to me that what I was advocating was at variance with 
what the Chief Executive had publicly stated, and that he was a man 
of vast military experience and if I did not agree with him publicly 
that wouldn’t be good. Those were the exact words: “That wouldn’t 
be good.” 
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Mr. Froop. I know and have seen in these articles such an expres- 
sion. Will you find at your convenience and insert at this point in the 
record that paragraph of the specific Post article you have in mind? 
I have not the time to wait, unfortunately. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


[Saturday Evening Post, January 21, 1956, p. 46, last column] 


The pressure brought on me to make my military judgment conform to the 
views of higher authority was sometimes subtly, sometimes crudely, applied. 
On one occasion, Secretary of Defense Wilson pointed out to me that the forces 
recommended were approved by the President, who was himself.a former soldier 
of wide exeprience, and that for me to express opposing views would place me 
in the position of taking issue with my Commander in Chief. “And that,” he 
added. bluntly, “would not. be good.” 

Mr. Fioop. Now, is that the only incident or is that the only oc- 
casion upon which any of your civilian superiors either within the 
Department of the Army or the Department of Defense, regardless 
of what level they were at, in your judgment atempted to have you 
reverse your honest judgment with reference to strength of forces or 
the Army budget itself in dollars? Is that the only incident of which 
you are aware at this time? 

General Riweway. Well, that incident was at the root of other oc- 
casions which I do not believe I could pinpoint. That is in the 
various discussions which took place with groups of officials in the 
Defense Department frequently, I am sure, presided over either by 
the Secretary of Defense or one of his principal civilian assistants. 
We went over and over the same ground. I made no written record 
of those. I can only say that I did say what I am saying here to you 
gentlemen under oath. 

Mr. Froop. Unfortunately you are not under oath. I wish you 
were. You stated that you thought you were, which for my purpose 
is gratifying. 

Let me say this: Is it my understanding that during the period of 
time that you served as Chief of Staff of the United States Army, dur- 
ing the administration of Secretary Wilson as Secretary of Defense, 
that it was your clear impression—and do you so state—that there 
existed a course of conduct, a series of acts, spoken, a series of writings, 
or a combination of both, or that.there was a very clear atmosphere 
prevalent in your relationship with the Secretary of Defense and his 
associates, civilian associates, which you construe to amount to pres- 
sure being applied against you to induce you to change your own 
trained and proved professional military judgment? 

General Riwaway. There was never anything as crude as a threat, 
either open or direct. As I told you gentlemen, the thought that 
crossed my mind was that it was a threat, and I was about to ask the 
question, was it intended to be such? I decided that that was not a 
valid question. I did not think that there was sufficient evidence 
there to warrant my putting such a question, and I did not put it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not clear that you understood my question. I hid 
passed from the incident to the general. Will you read for the Gen- 
eral my last question? This will have to be a concluding question, 
General, and I will have to pass you to another member. 

(Record read by reporter. ) 

General Rineway. I think there was very definitely, in my judg- 
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ment, an effort to bring about an altered recommendation—let us say 
an alteration of my expressed military judgment, in order to conform 
to another’s judgment different from my own. 

Mr. Fioop. Then if that is true, sir, may I conclude this interview 
by saying that that is one of the most serious derelictions of duty by 
any civilian member of the United States Government in the history 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold any questions 
for the time being. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr Scrivner. General, the passage to which Mr. Flood has just re- 
ferred, the concluding part that you mentioned was: 

That Secretary of Defense Wilson pointed out to me that the forces recom- 
mended were approved by the President, who was himself a former soldier of wide 
experience, and that for me to express opposing views would place me in the 
position of taking issue with my Commander in Chief— 
and that is just exactly what it would do, is is not? 

General Ringway. Absolutely. 

Mr, Scrivner. And then you say: 


And that, he— 
meaning Secretary Wilson— 
added bluntly, “would not be good”— 


and it would not be good, would it, for a lot of reasons? 

General Rweway. I would not agree with that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well,— . 

General Ringway. Not at all. That is a leading question with which 
I would very 

Mr. Scrivner. What connotation he might have put on the word 
“oood” 

General Riweway. I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would be subject to a thousand interpretations. 

General Riweway. It might, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can see very readily where if someone were pitting 
you as Chief of Staff of the Army against President Eisenhower, the 
Commander in Chief, that it would not be good; would not be good 
for the country and would not be good for a lot of reasons. Perhaps 
that is what Mr. Wilson had in mind; I do not know. 

General Ripeway. I do not, either, sir; and as I said before I do 
not impute any motive to him or to others. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I told you last year and the year before, 
that I had a great admiration for you as a soldier. We just do not 
like to see friends of ours getting in any embarrassing position. 

I assume that most of this fuss and furor has been raised by the 
series of articles you wrote in the Saturday Evening Post; I sup- 
pose at regular Post rates. I am going to ask some questions about 
them pretty soon. 

First there was an impression—and I am glad you have cleared it 
up by your answers to other questions—that you do really believe 
in what we have in this reperesentative Republic; namely, civilian 
control over the military, such as our civilian Commander in Chief 
and the civilian Secretaries. 

General Ringway. Completely and absolutely. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You agree with that ? 

General Ringway. Without qualification, sir. 

Mr..Sortvner. I felt that you did, but there were some places in 
here where a rather different inference could be drawn. I am quite 
sure that as Chief of Staff you had certain responsibilities and you 
were carrying them out. Even though someone may have disagreed 
with you in the military view that you proposed, you still held that 
view. You still hold that now. You have just expressed them. 
While someone may have talked to you about them and disagreed 
with you, if there was what you referred to as pressure, it did not 
change your views, and we would not expect it to. You have not 
changed your views at all; have you? 

General Rineway. No, sir. 


CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. At the same time you had that responsibility your 
civilian chiefs had certain responsibilities, and they have got to 
accept them. So after all these processes are followed, you made 
your presentation and the Navy set up its presentation and the Air 
Force set up its presentation and you discussed it as members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and it was passed on and finally got up to and 
was known by the President, who, I think you will admit along with 
the rest of us, was a pretty good soldier himself and has sound mili- 
tary views based on experience. 

expect there are a lot of them who disagreed with you lots of times, 
and you probably disagreed with a lot of others. I have read all these 
magazine articles several times, except the one which came out yester- 
day. In it you stated that you disagreed when a paratroop drop on 
Rome was proposed and ready for execution. Some people thought 
it was good. You disagreed. You took it up. Your view was sus- 
tained. It was not made. 

You have exercised your responsibilities. They, that is, the Presi- 
dent and Secretaries have exercised theirs. They are in a position 
where they have to evaluate a lot of things which you as Army Chief 
of Staff never had to evaluate; is that not right ? 

General Rineway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They had to take in the foreign situation, foreign 
policy, world conditions generally, the economic situation as it related 
to our own economic welfare. 

You agreed with me a year ago that this country could be ruined 
through the fires of inflation almost as rapidly and as devastatingly 
as it could through war. Those are all things they had to cons‘der. 
The President has to do it. He has to consider the industrial ca 9ar- 
ity. There are so many other things that must be taken into cor sid- 
eration, and they did take them into consideration, including the 
views which you expressed; because you said last year that you had 
expressed your views. Secretary Stevens said that all of your views 
were known to the President. So you are put in a position of fueding 
or dueling with your Commander in Chief. 

You told this committee last year in answer to a lot of questions 
what your views were. The same was true of the Air Force and the 
Navy. They probably did not get everything they asked for. They 
never did. This is not any new thing. 

73177—56——88 
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As a matter of fact, on the 31st of March 1950, a similar situation 
arose when Mr. Truman was President. At that time the military 
had asked for $22 billion. Mr. Truman had recommended $13 bil- 
lion in his budget. He was asked whether that endangered the coun- 
try, and he said “No,” if it had been so he would have asked for 
more; and he pointed out on that day in a press interview: 

* * * This presented the issue as the typical, age-old difference between’ mili- 
tary men who tried to perfect their military machine and the political leaders 
of the country who must worry about the whole national economy. 

That shows the thinking of Presidents, whether it is a Democratic 
President or a Republican President. They must follow the same 
considerations, just as President Eisenhower followed those consider- 
ations and recommendations in the 1954 budget, and as Mr. Truman 
did for the one for 1951. 

I do not think you disagree with that principle at all; do you? 

General Rineway. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You said something here a while ago in 
answer to one of the other questions about the situation over in 
Europe, that we had to see that those men who were stationed there 
were protected. I agree with you emphatically. 

But just how imminent is danger to that group of men now? 

General Riweway. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, is it so imminent that it is no longer safe for 
us to have 250,000 civilians and dependents over there with them ? 

General Riweway. No. I have never stated that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, in other words, you can see the position we are 
in? 

General Rineway. Yes, sir; I do, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If danger is imminent those civilians should not be 
there. 

General Ripeway. I dosee that clearly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is not imminent, of course it is perfectly all 
right for them to be there. 

General Rineway. The only point I would mention there, sir, is 
that even with the most wonderful judgment in the world, on the part 
of you who are charged with these terriffic responsibilities, there is a 
capability today of this thing happening so quickly that nobody can 
do anything about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been true since 1946. 

General Rineway. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, almost. 

General Riweway. Not until the Soviets got a nuclear capability. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was talking about a ground attack. They have 
had that capability ever since 1946. There has never been a time 
since then when I can recall that if they had had that one desire and 
thought that was necessary they could not have almost pushed 
suena to the English Channel in just a matter of a comparatively 

ew days. 

Should we not in this day and age of atomic warfare—should the 
services not all consider that potential ? 

General Riweway. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot for the life of me think of why you would 
think somebody feels we are going to get rid of the Army. 

General Rweway. I have not said that, sir, at any time. 
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Mr. Scrivner. No; but in your article on page 19 of your first in- 
stallment you did talk about one of the lessons we learned from the 
Korean war: 


That the threat of the nuclear weapon alone could keep the peace. 


In other words, you referred to that as: “A dreamy-eyed delusion.” 

I cannot recall anyone I know of who has said that the atomic weapon 
alone was going to keep, the peace. Do you? 

"Oh, yes. I have heard it expressed by many 


General Riwoway 
enthusiasts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you have, but I have not. 

General Rmeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have heard stories about what could be done, 
the potential destruction that. can be visited upon any particular 
target in a matter of a very short time, with devastation so many 
thousandfold more than anything we ever dreamed; but I have 
never heard—nobody among the military has ever told me that we 
can depend on atomic power alone. 

General Riweway. There is one statement, sir, that was made public 
not so very long ago, by a man. of very high position. I could not 
give you his name right now, but I remember very clearly he stated 
that not only could we win the war with our nuclear capability alone, 
but we could control the peace thereafter with it. I do not say he is 
wrong, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not read it, and I do not agree with it. 

General Ripeway. I do not say he is wrong. I say it is a dangerous 
thing to rely on. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you. I have never heard it so ex- 
pressed. 

Well, you go on to say in your first article: 

And that corollary fantasy, the nebulous faith that war, even a little war, 
could be won by air and naval power alone. 

General Rinaway. We have had that before, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nobody 

General Rmeway. We had it in the Korean war, sir. We were 
going to use the Navy and airpower alone there, 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not critieize that too much? 

General Rmeway.I was not attempting to criticize anything. I 
was trying to state facts, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, even in these hearings nobody 
said that, but I did read in the first issue of the second edition of 
President Truman’s memoirs where he did say that Vandenberg and 
Sherman though that air-naval aid might be enough. That is the 
first time I have ever seen it in print. 

General Ripewayr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not agree with that. 

General Riweway. The first directive went out authorizing the use 
of naval and air only. General MacArthur was precluded from using 
his Ground Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that is true. There are a lot of things 
which happened over there with which you and I do not agree. That 
is raking over old coals. I do not know whether we could gain by 
that or not. 
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Did you ever make any request to present your views to anybody, 
that was refused, from the President on down ? 
General Ripeway. No; I do not believe so, sir. 


AGREEMENT ON FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Sortvner. I am just a little troubled by one of your answers, 
because my recollection had been, and you can correct me if I am 
wrong, that you as the Army Chief of Staff sat in with the other Chiefs 
of Staff and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in formulating 
the program. I am not talking about the budget at all, because you 
did not have anything to do with the budget. The Chiefs of ‘Staff 
set up the force levels they believe in, and whatever force level it is, 
whether it is what you recommended or whatever is decided on, has a 
budget priced out on that. So far as dollars are concerned, you do 
not discuss that. You do discuss force levels. 

And that is what you did in the fall of 1953, shortly after you came 
in as Chief of Staff of the Army. My recollection is that those con- 
ferences were completed somew waies along in October, the middle of 
October or maybe as late as the Ist of November. Having to get the 
budget out, I would guess it was October 1953. 

Of course, those were force levels upon which the President’s budget 
for fiscal 1955 were to be based. He was going to propose it the next 
are that is 1954, for fiscal year 1955, beginning July 1, 1954. 

My fosiaont was that you agreed, in October or the 1st of No- 
vember—my figures may be off a little—when the force level of the 
military was to ) be about 2 ,750,000 some time in 1956. 

General Rmeway. I did agree, sir, in December, on force levels for 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Ringway. In December, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. But even so after that you were not quite 
satisfied. You thought maybe it ought to be a little greater, and so a 
little later it was raised, probably as the result of some of your very 
ardent support, to 2,815,000. 

General Ripaway. I could not be sure of my figures, sir, either, but 
if I could get this in the record, I think the latter figure you just gave 
is the one on which agreement was reached, not the earlier one. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that you agreed on the first one, 
too, and then later it was decided to raise it, and they anticipated some 
time in 1957 that there would be an Army of approximately 1 million 
men. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. But I would like—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Then later 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this witness must be permitted to answer 
questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not lecture me, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I am not lecturing you. I am addressing the Chair. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, gentlemen. 

General Rineway. I think the figure was $2,815,000, sir, on which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did unanimously agree early in December of 
1953. That was the figure to be reached in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. About that time. 
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General Rwweway. There was some considerable argument as to 
whether it should be the beginning or the end of that year, sir. I am 
not sure of my facts there. 

But this is the point I wanted to make, sir, and this is the only signifi- 
cant point, I think, that is worthy of your consideration: That figure 
projected 3 years ahead under a whole series of stated assumptions 
and conditions, and started with a preset manpower and dollar 
ceiling within which he had to stay. Now, I never questioned the 
authority of those who set those ceilings, and I have made that clear 
repeatedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then later on your real disagreement was not so 
much as to the number but the time—what shall we say—the goal or 
the time element of reaching that figure ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir; but I thought that one other point was 
worthy of bringing out, too, which I have done, and that is the manner 
of doing this thing. If your military advisers at the top level are to 
be worth their salt they should be given an objective, in my opinion, 
and you should say : “What is the minimum force with which you can 
support this series of objectives ?”’—and not to be told—*You go out 
and make yourself a suit of clothes, and here is 2 yards of cloth to do 
it with.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to use that figure of speech later, by 
referring to our economic situation. If we had a lot of money we 
could buy several suits, but if we only have the money for one that is 
what we would get. 

General Ripeway. Sir, nobody could have a deeper respect for the 
economic factors and decisions you are called upon to make in that 
field, and the correlation of all these factors; economic, political and 
military than I have. 

I did make one other point there, sir. That is the test of reason- 
ableness. Certainly no professional military man ever for a moment 
pretends he has any competence whatever in judging what the country 
can afford or should afford, or what the administration should or 
should not appropriate. But he can judge the reasonableness of the 
requirement. That was my point, and it seemed to me that the mili- 
tary requirement was financially reasonable because statements were 
being made that our gross national product was going from $360 billion 
to’$500 billion within 5 years, and this was a very minor fraction of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, your voice must have been heard, and it was 
heeded to an extent, because thare was a change made. You must 
have had an opportunity to express your views, and they were heeded 
although maybe not as fully as you would have liked. 

General Riweway. Well, sir, it is really of no consequence whether 
they were or were not, as I see it. I had full opportunity to express 
my views. I do not think any change was made after that agreement 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 1957 force levels. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, I do not recall myself. 

General Ringway. I am not sure either, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Pardon me a moment. 

On the record I think it might be said that if members who are 
interrogating the witness or if the witness himself wishes to add a 
note saying “see later note in parentheses,” in order to give the correct 
figure or have it show that there is an added note, that would be 
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proper, It could be changed, if it were minor, as though it were 
spoken at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may remember all these figures. 

General Rweway. I think you gentlemen have them, and I do not, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. What I am talking about is that if you do make an 
erroneous statement it should be corrected here afterward, with a 
little note saying “This is in error: Note so and so” or some such cor- 
rection should be made. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, let me follow through one group of 
questions here, and then there will be a logical break. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You have the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Having some of those things in mind, General, while 
I respect your judgment and your views, I did not agree with them 
last year, and with some of them I still do not agree. I happen to 
agree with some others who I think are of equal military stature, 
as I said last year—namely I agreed with President Eisenhower and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Recalling some of the things, I was surprised, as I said in the Con- 
gressional Record, at the surprise which you expressed in your state- 
ment in the first installment, when you said: 

I do not recall, however, that I ever felt a greater sense of surprise and shock 
than when I read in President Eisenhower’s state of the Union message in 1954 


that “The defense program recommended for 1955 * * * is based on a new mili- 
tary program unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


When did you read that language in the President’s budget message ? 

General Rineway. I do not recall when I read it, sir, but I heard it 
on the air, on the radio, coming back from a visit to all my Army 
commanders which I made to tell them we were going to get heart and 
soul behind the decisions that had been communicated to us. 

Mr. Scrivener. Was that before you appeared before our committee 
on the budget: ? 

General Ringway. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. In February. You did not express any surprise 
to us. 

General Riweway. I do not believe I did, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Then as shown in the hearings, on page 51, this 
took place, as quoted in the Congressional Record, which you probably 
read: 

Mr. WiecereswortH. I understand, General, from the testimony of Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford, that this overall military program— 
and I am emphasizing “program” because there was not any mention 
of “budget’—- 
of which the Army program now before us is a part, is a result of the New Look 
and has the unanimous indorsement of the President, of the National Security 


Council, and of the Joint Chiefs of Siaff. That is correct, is it not? 
General Rirpeway. Yes, sir. 


And then you added, and quite properly : 


So far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned it was on stated assumptions 
and limitations. 
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All of these force levels are based on certain assumptions and limita- 
tions. But you said there very clearly that you did agree, and it was 
unanimous. 

Well, that unanimity was agreed to by Admiral Carney and Ad- 
miral Radford; and even later, in March, you had this matter up with 
the Senate. Senator Maybank discussed it with you, and you said 
then that you had been consulted on it, and Senator Maybank asked 
you if you agreed to the funds, and you said, and quite properly : 

It was not a question of agreeing to funds ; it was a question of force levels— 


which is true. And then you said in answer to a question by Senator 
Maybank: 
I accept this program as a sound one— 
and then Senator Maybank said : 
You accept it, but are you not satisfied ? 
and then you replied : 
I am satisfied now, sir. 


You can understand why I was surprised. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. May I 

Mr. Scrivner. And you went on later and told Senator Maybank: 

I accept this decision as a sound one and am putting everything we have 
behind its execution. 

That is what you have always done. That is one of the reasons 
why we have such a great pride in you, sir. Even though you disagree 
you go ahead and give us the best rey that can be given for what 
you have been given to work with. That has been true of all our 
Chiefs of Staff. I have not seen a one of them yet that laid down on 
the job just because his views were not agreed with. 

And then you went on and you again reiterated to Senator Maybank: 


I accept this program as sound— 


and you stated the same thing to Senator Ferguson; you accepted the 
1955 budget program as a sound decision. 

General Ripeway. I did, sir.. It had been announced as an official 
decision by a property constituted official. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one observation before we recess. 

General, you can see, as we see, that when those statements are made, 
and some of the others, it is placing you in a position of saying in effect 
that the President just was not stating the facts. I know you well 
enough, and I know your admiration for President Eisenhower not 
only as President but as a military man with whom you served so long, 
to know that you do not want anybody to think you had any thought 
like that at all. 

General Ripeway. You are absolutely right, sir: and I have stated 
it repeatedly, and I have stated it to him, and he knows it. I have a 
profound respect for him, for all he stands for, and for his judgment. 
I never for a minute imputed any such thing. 

I could only say—and this came out of the depths of my soul—that 
when a public statement goes out over the highest authority in our 
Government that clearly conveys the impression which it does, that 
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this program of fiscal 1955 was based on the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is an erroneous impression that 
was created. 

Mr. Scrivner. You yourself before the committee said it was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, this thing will go on for quite some time. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will recess until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Frsruary 8, 1956. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 

At the time we recessed for lunch Mr. Scrivner had asked you a 
few questions with respect to certain statements you had made in 
regard to your opinion as to the soundness of the budget, and so forth, 
for the programs of 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner has the witness. You may complete your answer, 
if you wish. 

General Rrpeway. As I recall it, Mr. Scrivner’s last question dealt 
with testimony of mine before Senators Ferguson and Maybank. 
I am fairly clear in my mind on that pomt. I do not have the record, 
but perhaps you do. I asked Senator Ferguson, who I think was 
then the chairman, if I might be permitted to answer one of the 
questions, or at least give a comment on one of the questions, in execu- 
tive session. I am pretty clear in my mind that he said that would 
be permitted and that an opportunity would be given. It never was. 
The committee in its judgment did not see fit to call another meeting, 
so I never made any statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That reference is in the transcript that I have here.. 

General Riceway. So there is only one other comment I would have. 
I do recall Senator Maybank’s questions very clearly. I remember 
two points. One of them he reiterated several times. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here are his words, if they will help you—*You 
accepted but you are not satisfied ?” 

General Ripeway. That is right. What I was trying to say there, 
and what I said was that the concept was sound, and that is what I 
meant. It is my concept of the role of an officer in uniform in any 
of the branches that when he finally is given a decision, that he goes 
full speed to execute it. It then becomes the decision of the team in 
spite of any objections that he might have made. I had made my ob- 
jections all in writing and in the proper way, through channels. The 
decision was announced and from then on it was sound. I have never 
believed in the concept that if a military officer did not like a decision 
he would resign. We would not havea Military Establishment if they 
did that. Someone is always making a decision that he does not like. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this representative republic of ours we come to a 
place where sometime, somewhere, someone has to reach a decision. 

Genera! Ripeway. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That has always been true, whether it is one admin- 
istration or another. Someone makes a decision and that is it. 

Continuing on in those same hearings, prior to the time that you 
appeared bellies the committee, Admiral Radford had appeared on 
February 3, and on page 119 of the Department of Defense hearings 
this is what transpired : 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. The program, as I understand it, has the full endorse- 
ment of yourself as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff as a whole? 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


Now, I am sure, with the high regard to you have for Admiral Rad- 
ford as an individual, and also as Chief of Staff, you would not want 
to imply in this article that he was not making a statement of fact. 

General Ringway. I would not question anybody’s statement. of fact. 
All of those gentlemen are available to you, and it is very difficult to 
go back now without a very thorough study of that. I have not the 
slightest doubt whatever his answer was was what he believed. Ad- 
miral Radford was fully conversant with my views at all stages of the 
discussions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Carney made much the same response to 
Mr. Wigglesworth when he asked him the same question. Mr. 
Wigglesworth asked : 

The program as a whole has the unanimous endorsement of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and your individual endorsement? 

Admiral Carney. That is correct. 

General Rineway. The only thing that I can say is that by “pro- 
gram” they meant the long-range program to which we unanimously 
agreed in December of 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Ringway. That is the one that had the preset manpower 
and dollar ceiling, and many provisos attached by the Joint Chiefs 
themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. 

General Ringway. We did agree unanimously on it, but for imple- 
mentation by 1957, not 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. The goal was 1957, but we had to start out with the 
fiscal year 1955, and that was the program to which these questions 
were directed. 

General Rineway. Yes; but I think that is an obscure point. If I 
may, let me try to clarify that a bit. 

I do not want to go into the exact phraselogy, even if I remember 
it, of highly classified documents, but in essence these are the absolute 
facts: The problem given the Joint Chiefs was to come up with an 
estimate of the forces in the Military Establishment required for the 
fiscal year 1957. The Joint Chiefs did this. They stated a great 
many conditions and assumptions. It is all of record and this commit- 
tee can have it, I assume, if it requests it. 

Now, then, there was no reference to any intermediate figure. In- 
termediate figures were obtained by extrapolating backward to the 
then strength of the Army. ‘The Army was the only one being cut. 
The Air Force was being increased. The Navy was reduced, but 
nothing in proportion to the Army. I never for a minute subscribed 
to either the method or the intermediate figures obtained thereby. We 
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did not even discuss the intermediate figures. We set a figure as 
a goal 3 years in advance, under certain theoretical conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I can do is go by what the record shows, just as 
I read it to you a few minutes ago. The question was asked you and 
you gave an answer, and that applied to the 1954 budget. 

General Rineway. It could not have been the 1954 budget. I was 
not in office. 

Mr. Scrivner. That’s correct. It was the message that came to us 
in 1954, which related to the fiscal year 1955, to which you and all the 
other Chiefs had responded that the program was unanimously agreed 
on. That is the very thing to which you refer on page 46 in the Pres- 
ident’s budget for the fiscal year 1955 to which you expressed surprise. 

General Rmeway. I might say that I put my expression in writing 
eventually, sir. All I can say now is that to the best of my recollec- 
tion and belief, the whole difference of interpretation hinges on the 
word “programs,” and what it meant. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of times when words appear in cold print they 
do not always convey the meaning it was thought they would convey. 
You knew what.was in your mind, but we do not accept what was 
said, and on page 19 you are referring to the conditions prior to the 
Korean war ad the reduction of military programs that then took 
place and you make the out-and-out statement: “The product of that 
thinking was the Korean war.” 

When one reads that, one would assume you were saying that the 
sole cause of the Korean war was the trimming of defense budgets. 
I do not think that you meant that. 

General Riweway. I did not mean that. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were a lot of other things. 

General Rmewayr. A “factor” would be a better word. Had we 
had in the beginning anything like the force we had later over there, 
T doubt if the Communists would have ever jumped the South 
Koreans. 

Mr. Scrivner. The demarcation of the line of American interests 
announced by the Secretary of State, and a lot of other things, all of 
which were causes, as I see it. I think that you will agree with a 
lot of that. 

Now, you use the word—and I am getting to the point where. I 
wish I had never seen it—“a brushfire war.” I wonder, inasmuch as 
you were talking about Korea, if you classify Korea as a brushfire 
war. What do you mean by a brushfire war? 

General Ripeway. That is certainly a good question. As a matter 
of fact it would be pretty hard to define. It would depend on how big 
the thing grew after it started. You could perhaps have had a brush- 
fire war, at the beginning at least, had the decision of this Govern- 
ment been to intervene in Indochina with air only. Had we gone in 
there with a few airplanes and tried to bomb these fellows in the 
jungle, I would have called that a brushfire war. 

- Mr. Scrivner. Here are your words, talking about the holding of 
the Pusan beachhead : 


* * * until the brave men of many nations could join to fight that bloody 
brushfire war to a stalemate. 

Perhaps you did not intend to do it, but by so doing you have classi- 
fied the Korean war as a brushfire war. 
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General Ripeway. I would certainly change that classification, sir. 
It was a first-class war and nobody would doubt that for a minute. 
All you have to do is to look at the casualty list. 

r. Scrivner. There were nearly 2 million men more involved in 
it than in World War I, which I thought was a pretty big war. 

General Rmeway. I did, too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I am sure you know more than any of the 
rest of us about having to fight a stalemate war. That is not what 
you were trained to do. 

General Riveway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The decision was made by someone else. You could 
do nothing but acquiesce. 

General Ripeway. Carry out the instructions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will bet that many a night you were very bitter 
about it. I would have been. A little prior to that, about the time 
that we were talking about this 1951 budget, you were the Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Army, but I do not recall any public statement, 
or criticism that you made at that time. 

General Ripeway. I was at a pretty low level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army ? 

General Rweway. I mean by that that I was charged with the 
execution, not so much with the formulation of policies in the Army 
nn The Chief of Staff and from there on up had the policy 
making. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was not much, if any notice, given to the 
Chiefs of Staff what they were going to be called upon to do in Korea. 
I suppose in some instances not more than 48 hours. That is not good. 
We talk about the time element to prepare in World War I and World 
War IT, and it certainly was absent in the Korean war. 

I can hardly believe that you meant to go quite as strongly as you 
did when on page 46 you say that you felt that you were being called 
upon to destroy a fighting force. There never was any time that 
anyone was going to destroy the Army. 

General Riveway. That is just a question of a choice of words. 
I think if I had to rewrite that, I would use a different word. When 
you take a force, as I said earlier this morning of 1,500,000, and you 
elect to knock off a third in a period as short as 30 months, it has a 
very drastic effect. If you do not know how far that is going, maybe 
they will lop off another third in the next 30 months. I did not know 
where this trend was going to end. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand your apprehension, though I did 
not share it. Asa matter of fact, an army of 1,100,000 with modern 
weapons and communications and all of that is not a weak force. 

General Rmeway. By no means. 

Mr. Scrivner. I recall you told us last year we had the best army 
for its size of any nation in the world. 

General Riweway. I still say that, for its size. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would, too. That is what General Taylor said. 

General Rmeway. If we do not think that in the uniformed army, 
you’d better get another team. 

Mr. Sortvner. While I may not agree with you on some other state- 
ments you made, I agree with you on that completely. 
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Further on on page 46 you say, as you stated to the committee: 


My recommendations should have no inference to the impact they might have 
on the national economy. 

Where would we be if no one had to consider that? You did not, but 
somebody had to. 

General Rineway. I have always recognized that. I will repeat 
what I said a few minutes ago, that an offieer of a professional service 
who came up with any fantastic recommendation expressed in terms 
of dollars, some fantastic bill for the forces he recommended, would 
be derelict in his duty. You have to get down within a certain reason- 
able bracket. Within that bracket dollar considerations cease to be 
substantial considerations with the professional military man because 
he has no responsibility and no competence to judge what the impact 
on the economy is. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the President has to think about it. 

General Rieway. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Secretary of Defense has to think about it. 

General Ripeway. He does. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Congress of the United States has to think about 
it, and it was done just that way. Both the 1955 and 1956 military 
appropriations bills were voted unanimously on the floor of the House 
without change. All of those things have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Maybe we are not as far apart in our thinking as some of these 
things, when they get into cold print, would lead the reading public 
to believe. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood and Mr. Scrivner, I believe, have quoted 
certain statements that you made in hearings. It is perfectly proper 
for you to read the statement and insert a further statement which 
would place them more in context, if you think that is required. Do 
you see what I mean? 

General Ripeway. Yes. | 

Mr. Manon. I think that you should have that privilege and no one 
would object. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, largely I would like to confine my 
questions to certain comments in the second article, dated January 25, 
of the Saturday Evening Post, where you seemingly have condemned 
Secretary Wilson for his attitude in reference to fringe benefits and 
related matters. 

From my reading of the article, the distinct impression is that it 
was your purpose, directly or indirectly, to condemn Mr. Wilson for 
his attitude with reference to fringe benefits and related matters; is 
that correct ? 

General Ripaeway. May I have that reference? 

Mr. Forp. It is on page 73 toward the end, and page 74 of the second 
article. 

The specific reference I would say is in the first column on page 74, 
the second full paragraph, and I will quote: 

Others matters, small in themselves, profoundly affect the esprit of the Army. 
There was incessant attack on the so-called fringe benefits—the simple, modest 
material perquisites such as commissary and post-exchange privileges, and medi- 


eal care for servicemen’s dependents—which helped to narrow the gap between 
a soldier’s pay and what he could reasonably expect to earn in civilian life. 
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Genéral Rieway. Those comments are not directed at any official 
within the Defense Department. 

Going back, and including my service as Deputy Chief of Staff, 
there were incessant attacks on commissary privileges, on the post- 
exchange privileges, and on medical care for dependents. There is a 
distinction there. One point did emanate from the Secretary of De 
fense—bring the dependents home from overseas, they are too costly 
over there. 

Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, if you will turn back to page 72 and 
look at the third column right underneath the picture, you will notice 
this quotation : 


From that office stemmed many suggestions that I take actions which, had I 
done so, would have seriously impaired the Army’s capability to accomplish its 
mission, and would have weakened, rather than enhanced, the esprit, the pride, 
the confidence in victory, which are. the basic strength of any military 
organization. 

Now, in addition to that, when you read that part of the article 
on page 72 and other parts on page 74, it appears to me that either 
directly or indirectly you have condemned Mr. Wilson’s attitude and 
those in the Department toward fringe benefits and related matters. 

General Ripeway. That was not the intention. I can give you an 
illustration of one of those things which I thought, if done, would 
dangerously weaken the Army, and that was a suggestion made directly 
to me that I reduce the strength of the units overseas, combat units 
overseas, in potential combat areas. I said that I would do that only 
if I got an order from competent authority to do it. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, that was not done. 

General Ringway. That was not done, not during my term of active 
service it, was not. 

Mr. Forp. Intertwined within that comment which I recall reading 
in here was at least the implication that during his administration as 
Secretary of Defense, he had been part and parcel of an effort to 
further restrict fringe benefits and related programs. It was my im- 
pression from being on this committee all during the time that he 
has been in office that to the contrary he was a very great champion 
of trying to get the restoration of fringe benefits and additional bene- 
fits for the military. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

General Riweway. The implication you said it implied was not 
mine. I did not intend that. It would not be in accord with the facts. 
What you have said is essentially factual, as I know it. 

Mr. Forp. I am glad to clear the record in that regard because, in 
my opinion, knowing what I do, and knowing the record, it certainly 
did not coincide with what the facts are. 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. I would hope there would be 
no such construction put on that. These attacks did continue, and I 
would not doubt a bit but that they still go on, because they emanate 
from business sources. I had a very direct part in that when I was 
Deputy Chief of Staff. The argument put up was that it hurts the 
little businessman. It does no such thing. The stores to which the 
younger officers’ families and the noncommissioned officers go, if 
there are no commissaries, are the great chain grocery stores where 
they can get the most for the least money, and that is big business, it 
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certainly is not little business. It has never been the little fellow 
who has been hurt. 

Mr. Forp. In order to clear the record entirely from any miscon- 
struction of your articles which would reflect on Secretary Wilson’s 
attitude in that regard, with the chairman’s permission I would like 
to insert in the record a memorandum which came from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, signed by Gen. Omar Bradley, who was then Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, dated February 20, 1953, which points up the 
seriousness of this overall problem of fringe benefits. Secretary Wil- 
son came into the office about 20 days prior to the submission of this 
report to him. It recommends, among other things, that he appoint 
an ad hoc committee to go into this problem and to recommend legis- 
lation to remedy the situation. It seems to me that this document 
should go into the record, and without objection I will submit it. 

Mr. Manon. It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


THE Jornt CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
February 20, 1953. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: The future of the military services as a career that will attract capable 
Personnel 

1. During the course of the past several years, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
become increasingly concerned about the growing lack of confidence among 
Armed Forces personnel in the military service as a worthwhile and respected 
eareer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are particularly concerned, however, as to the 
implications of this situation as they affect the future of the military services as 
a career that will attract and hold capable officers, warrant officers, and non- 
commissioned officers. 

2. This concern stems from discussions, observations and impressions gained 
on visits to military installations, both in the United States and overseas, and 
from mail and reports received from various representatives of the military 
services. A brief discussion of some of the factors which have brought about this 
problem, together with some thoughts concerning an approach to its resolution 
follow. 

3. The primary reason for this growing lack of confidence in the military serv- 
ices as a career, stems from the feeling that the Government has broken contract 
with military personnel and has changed the rules in the middle of the game. 
Military personnel feel that the Government should keep its part of the contract. 
and abide by the rules with the same degree of conscientiousness as it demands 
from them. To support this contention, military personnel point to the Van 
Zandt amendment, which denies reitrement benefits except when personnel are 
forced out of the service with the stigma of nonselection; the Davis amendment, 
the immediate result of which is to deny earned promotions to thousands of 
junior officers and to require the reduction of many others to the next lower 
grade; the reduction of weight allowances in shipping of household effects for 
officers, particularly when they have moved their household goods overseas and 
suddenly find that part of their shipping allowances to return them to the 
United States has been withdrawn; and, the gradual whittling away of fringe 
benefits such as commissary and exchange privileges and medical and dental care 
for dependents. Additional factors which have contributed to the reduced attrac- 
tiveness of the military services as a career are the inequities between the benefits 
provided to survivors of Regular and Reserve personnel; the progressive lower- 
ing of the standard of living of officer personnel; the increasingly’ frequent 
periods of family separation due to lack of dependent housing in overseas areas ; 
and the tendency to diminish the distinction between officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, with resultant lack of incentive for advancement to higher rank and its 
added responsibilities. 

4. Aside from the material causes which have reduced the attractiveness of 
the military services as a career, the habitual slurring of the officer corps by some 
Members of the Congress and some elements of the press, together with the 
trend toward legislation by rider, have served to aggravate this serious situation. 

5. Various combinations of the foregoing factors have unquestionably raised 
doubts in the minds of capable young men as to the long-term desirability of a 
military career. As a result, we have been unable to attract and hold as many 
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high-type career officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers as are 
needed to maintain the high standards of our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. In other words, it is in the field of obtaining young officers, warrant 
officers, and noncommissioned officers who wish to make the military profession 
their career that the implications of this situation are most serious. As an in- 
dication of the seriousness of this situation, in the Army alone, 36 percent of all 
ROTC students tendered appointments in the Regular Army, during the period 
1949-52, declined; the percentage of resignations from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy has increased from 5.4 percent in 1950 to 11.9 percent in 1952: and, 
the reenlistment rate has dropped from about 60 percent at the start of World 
War ITI to 6.1 percent in December 1952. 

6. In short, the current situation invites and encourages mediocrity in the 
direction and management of our Armed Forces, which the Nation can ill afford. 
Analyzed in the light of the fact that the larger function of our great national 
budget is now administered by uniformed officers, in whose hands actually repose 
the key responsibilities for calculating vast material requirements and for 
supervising the expenditure of great sums of money, the Joints Chiefs of Staff 
feel that the Nation cannot afford to be content with anything short of the 
highest caliber personnel for our Armed Forces. To discourage the development 
of a high quality corps of officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers 
by diminishing the attractiveness of such service must ultimately prove to be 
shortsighted economy with unfavorable reflections not only upon the quality of 
our defense, but upon the husbanding of our national treasure as well. 

7. Although constructive remedial action is certainly indicated, many of us 
are too prone to conclude that all of the factors which have contributed to the 
unattractiveness of military service as a career require legislative action and, 
hence, are generally outside the control of the military. Concerning unfair and 
malicious attacks made upon the military services, there is the tendency to 
accept this criticism without any attempt to keep the record straight. In some 
respects this attitude is understandable, in that it probably stems from the 
inherent discipline of the uniformed officer and his recognition of the principle 
of the supremacy of civilian control. 

8. The Joint Chiefs of Staff feel, however, that much can be done to counteract 
this worsening situation, and that it is our duty and responsibility to take cor- 
rective action as needed. Furthermore, we feel that corrective action can be 
taken without violating either the letter or the spirit of the principle of civilian 
control. In general, if we are to be successful in this all-important task of rais- 
ing the prestige of the military services, we must insure that the combined efforts 
of the civilian and military personnel of the Department of Defense are har- 
nessed and directed toward that common goal. In this connection, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff feel that the lead in seeking desired corrections must be taken 
by the civilian element of the military departments. Pleading of the case by 
the uniformed contingent alone would be subject to discount—and even chal- 
lenge—on the grounds of partisanship. 

9. It is imperative that we initiate action immediately with a view to devel- 
oping the best possible data on this career problem so as to be able to bring 
before the Congress and the people the serious situation which exists in the 
military services today, together with well-thought-out recommendations for 
correcting same. 

10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would like to point out, however, that this whole 
project should be approached with full recognition of the fact that corrective 
action will not be forthcoming if our efforts are directed only to a defensive 
type of operation. In other words, emphasis should be placed on seeking out 
compensating benefits which will reclaim for the military those losses which 
have reduced the attractiveness of the service as a career, rather than on trying 
to hold on to what we have left. 

11. As a first step toward the resolution of this problem, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommend that you propose the appointment by the Armed Forces Policy 
Council of an ad hoc committee, consisting of the personnel chiefs of the military 
services, monitored by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Per- 
somel), and assisted by the Director of the Office of Public Information, OSD, 
to submit appropriate recommendations on the subject. 

12. Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that you propose for ap- 
proval of the Armed Forces Policy Council the following terms of reference for 
the above-mentioned ad hoe committee: 

(a) To undertake an all-out research effort, designed to point up those factors, 
both materialistic and otherwise, which have served to reduce the attractiveness 
of the military services as a career. 
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(bd) To recommend ways and means to counter those factors indicated in (@) 
above. 

(c) To indicate which of the recommendations for corrective action (1) can 
be handled internally by the Department of Defense, (2) require.legislation, or 
(3) have particular implications with regard to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) To determine those recommendations for corrective action which can 
be adapted to a public information program, together with recommendations 
concerning the implementing media (press, periodicals, radio, film, television, 
addresses by senior military and civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense). 

(e) To formulate an appropriate legislative program to include drafts of 
legislation required, together with a schedule for submitting same to the 
Congress. 

(f) To develop complete brochures on all recommendations requiring legisla- 
tion. These brochures will serve as a basis for testimony by civilian and mili- 
tary personnel appearing before committees of Congress. 

OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. We all recognize throughout our service here in Con- 
gress that different segments of our population have been pecking 
away at the fringe benefits of the military whether right or wrong. 
In Congress we have an appropriation bill and other types of bills 
that limited some of these so-called fringe benefits, for good or ill. 
I know the military people have opposed those things. I think that 
you can put it in focus. , , 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you, over a period of time certain fringe 
benefits have been restricted by Executive order and by congressional 
action. 

Mr. Manon, Yes. 

Mr. Forp. But I do not think that it was fair under any construc- 
tion of General Ridgway’s article to imply that Mr. Wilson was at 
fault when the facts are in reality he was a great champion for the 
restoration of those benefits. I just feel that we ought to set the 
record straight in that regard. 

Also for the record—and I have it compiled here—a list of the 
times that Mr. Wilson personally testified before various congressional 
committees urging that specific action be taken on various legislative 
matters that would restore fringe benefits. 

Mr. Manon. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Testimony before congressional committees by Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson in which he indicated an interest in and/or made recommendations in 
reference to fringe benefits 


Date Pages 





Feb. 24,1953 | Department of Defense Appropriations for 1954 (hearings before subcommittee 39-40, 41 
of the umenttins on Appropriations: House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 
Ist Sess.). 
Jan. 26,1955 | Hearings before Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives | 200, 201-202 
on sundry legislation oe the Naval and Military Est»blishments (84th 
he -we Ist sess.; vol. I 
Feb. 7 -.do.. ‘ . en lala Mt nates Rae Dinas nite ain tal ti ~-e-n---~---e-| 395, 396-307 
Feb. f do.. 1275 
Jan. 31,1955 | Department of Defense Appropriations for 1956 (Hearings before the Commit- 46-47, 49 
[ tee on Appropriations: House of Representatives; 84th Cong., Ist sess.). 
Feb, 1, 1955 | .do- 69 
May 17, 1955 ‘Career Incentive Act of 1955 (hee aring before the Committee on Armed Services: 14-15, 16,18 
8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 4720). 
June 10,1955 | 1955 Amendments to the Universal Training and Service Act (hearings before 1183 
| the Committee on Armed Services: U. S.'Senate, 84th’Cong., Ist’sess., on 
| H. R. 3005, H. R. 6057, and 8. 1467). 


! Prepared statement. 
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Mr. Forp. Then, I think that it might be well to have the record 
show what specific action has been taken or Congress may take on 
these recommendations of Mr. Wilson in reference to these fringe 
benefits. I can prepare such a record from information that I have 
compiled myself, and if there is no objection I would like to put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The matter referred to 1s as foliows :) 


LEGISLATION ENACTED AND/OR PROPOSED IN REFERENCE TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PERSONNEL WITH THE APPROVAL OF SECRETARY CHARLES E, WILSON 


RECENT LEGISLATION 


1. Career Incentive Act of 1955: Public Law 20, provides for restoration of 
the military pay structure to approximately the same relative position in the 
economy which it held immediately following enactment of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 

It also provides for selective increases in incentive-hazardous duty pay for 
air and submarine crews and also increases the hazard duty pay for demolition 
work, parachute duty, deep sea diving, and certain other specialties. 

This law also raised the per diem rate for temporary duty travel from $9 to $12 
and provided for a dislocation allowance for military personnel with dependents 
who are ordered to a new permanent duty station. 

2. Semimonthly pay of military personnel: Public Law 148, S4th Congress 
permits salary payments to be made to members of the Army and Air Force 
more frequently than once a month. 

Semimonthly payments serve to relate the period of pay of military personnel 
more closely to present practices of the payment of salaries of civilian employees 
of the Government and those employed in private industry. 

3. Reenlistment bonus: Public Law 506, 83d Congress provided for an increase 
in the reenlistment bonus and placed it on a basis offering greater career 
incentive. 

4. Storage of household goods: Public Law 245, 84th Congress, provides 
authorization for storage of household goods in commercial or Government 
facilities without regard to time limitations. 

5. Subsistence allowances for enlisted personnel: Public Law 253, 84th Con- 
gress authorizes enlisted personnel to draw subsistence allowances when duty 
requires them to purchase one or more meals from other than Government 
sources. 

6. Income-tax credit for retired persons: Public Law 299, 84th Congress, 
permits retired military personnel, regardless of age, to earn up to $1,200 in out- 
side income and take the full tax credit on $1,200 of their retirement pay. 

7. Warrant Officer Act of 1954: Public Law 379, 838d Congress provides for a 
statutory career plan for warrant officers of the Armed Forces similar to that 
provided for commissioned personnel. This law established a uniform structure 
for warrant officers in all armed services in relation to grade, distribution, ap- 
pointment, promotion, and atrition, as well as eliminating certain existing 
inequities. 

8. Servicemen’s home loan insurance: Public Law 560, 88d Congress (Housing 
Act of 1954), contains provisions authorizing mortgage insurance to certain 
members of the Armed Forces for the purchase of homes. Service personnel on 
active duty can now purchase homes with lower rates similar to the advantage 
they would have if they left service. 

9. Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955: Public Law 296, 84th Congress, per- 
mits Federal personnel, including members of the Armed Forces and their fami- 
lies, to exercise their voting franchise by absentee ballot. 

10. Designation of domiciles upon retirement: Public Law 368, 84th Congress, 
permits members upon retirement to select their homes for purposes of travel 
and transportation. 

11. Off-duty education tuition payments: Section 641, Public Law 179, 83d 
Congress, limited the obligation of funds for the payment of tuition or other 
expenses incident to off-duty training of military personnel and further imposed 
a restriction on payment of tuition of officers above the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Army, or comparable grades in the other military services. 


73177—56——-39 
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Public Law 458, 83d Congress, and Public Law 157, 84th Congress, revised the 
limitation which appeared in section 641 of Public Law 179, 83d Congress. No 
limitations on eligibility related to rank are now imposed. However, section 623 
of P. O. 157, 84th Congress, still restricts payment for legal education. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. Dependent medical and dental care (H. R. 7994): To provide adequate 
medical and dental care for dependents of members of the Armed Forces. 

2. Survivor benefits (H. R. 7089): To provide for adequate benefits for the 
survivors of servicemen and veterans. 

3. Medical and dental officer careers (H. R. 8300) : To improve the attrictive- 
ness of the military career for medical and dental officers so as to increase pro- 
curement of such officers for the Armed Forces. 

4. Regular officer augmentation (H. R. 8692): To authorize additional perma- 
nent appointments in the Armed Forces. 

5. Housing, occupancy of substandard quarters (H, R. 5731) : To permit mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their dependents to occupy substandard quarters 
on a rental basis without loss of basic allowance for quarters. 

6. Retirement equalization (H. R. 8694, H. R. 8904): To amend certain laws 
relating to the grade of certain personnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps upon retirement. 

7. ROTC and Service Academy longevity credit (H. R. 7280): To allow credit 
for pay purposes for services performed at Service Academies and ROTC. 

8. Readjustment pay for Reserve officers (H. R. 6725): To provide a lump- 
sum readjustment pay for those Reserve officers involuntarily released from 
active duty. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


1. Commissary operations: As result of congressional committee recommenda- 
tions, the Armed Services Commissary Store Regulations of 1949 set forth 
resstrictive criteria for operation of commissary stores. In addition, by public 
law, 82d Congress (Military Appropriations Act), a surcharge was imposed on 
sales to individuals to recover certain operating costs. 

Public Law 179, 83d Congress, required certification of commissaries by Sec- 
retary of Defense. Removal of surcharge and leniency in application of criteria 
is desirable. 

2. Maximum weight limitations for movement of household goods: Weight re- 
strictions imposed by recent appropriations acts have been eased but unrealistic 
restrictions are still perpetuated. DOD is preparing legislative proposal to 
obviate the necessity for “rider” legislation in this area. 

3. Family housing: Construction of family housing at military bases ZI and 
overseas has proceeded, within budgetary limitations as has Capehart housing 
to supplement on-base construction. DOD is supporting extension and liberal- 
ization of Capehart housing, and is aggressively promoting several new plans 
for financing overseas housing from other than appropriated dollar funds. 
Housing for military dependents is still insufficient, more adequate quarters for 
bachelors must also be provided. The DOD is studying a proposed amendment to 
H. R. 3731 as it may affect bachelors and recognize the need in this area. 

4. Provision for dependent education: Slight increase in fiscal year 1956 Ap- 
propriations Act from $235 to $240 per dependent. DOD proposes increase to 
$255 for fiscal year 1957. Dependent education should not require nonappropri- 
ated fund support. 

5. Federal employment of retired officers: Dual employment statute of 1894 
and Dual Compensation Act of 1932 imposes certain restrictions and limitations 
on Federal employment of retired officers. P. O. 239, 84th Congress, increased 
to $10,000 the limitation on compensation imposed by the act of 1932. Restric- 
tions on dual employment are still in effect. 

Civil Service Commission preparing legislation. House Armed Services Com- 
mittee is also studying this problem. DOD preparing report and recommenda- 
tions for House Armed Services Committee at request of Mr. Kilday. 

6. PX and ship stores: DOD feels it will be desirable to affect price reductions 
at the PX and ship stores. It should not be necessary to use profits from PX 
and ship stores tu supplement funds for those activities for which funds are 
appropriated. 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Is it not a fact in that connection that we 
have had testimony from the armed services before this commit- 
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tee in connection with this bill pointing out that fringe benefits 
have been restored and that they lend contributed markedly to the 
esprit of the Armed Forces ¢ 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. Iam sure that General Ridgway would 
agree that the Pay Increase Act of 1955 was a good step forward 
in the restoration of an adequate balance, paywise, between the civil- 
ian and the military. 

General Rwweway. I do, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. It might be considered a morale factor. 

Mr. Forv. I am sure you agreed to the desirability of the reenlist- 
ment bonus legislation. 

General Ripveway. I did, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that you would agree with the action taken 
by the Congress in the last 3 years to wipe out the so-called Van 
Zandt amendment ¢ 

General Rmweway. I have forgotten about that. I think that I 
was overseas at the time. I do not recall anything about that at all, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that you would be in favor of the survivors 
benefit bill, which the Secretary testified in favor of last year, and 
which the House of Representatives approved in the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress. 

General Ripeway. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I presume you would be in favor of the medical care 
bill which the Department recommended but which the Congress so 
far has taken no action on ! 

General Rmeway. I would, sir. 

Mr. Forv. I presume also you favored the expanding of military 
housing facilities which have been included in the budgets for the 
last several years ? 

General Ringway. Very definitely, sir; yes. 

Mr. Forp. And also, is it not fair to state that since January 1953 
more dependents have gone overseas with their men in uniform in 
the Army ? 

General Rmeway. Yes; I believe they have. 

Mr. Forp. The records indicate that on January 1, 1953, 140,042 
dependents were overseas, on January 1, 1954, 170,650 dependents 
were overseas, and on January 1, 1955, 216,811 were overseas. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


As I gathered from your earlier testimony, General Ridgway, your 
prime concern at the time the Army problem first arose was whether 
or not there would be too rapid a reduction in the next 214 years of the 
strength of the Army ¢ 

General Ripeway. That was 1 of the 2 major concerns. The other 
was that the Army did not have the means to carry out the commit- 
ments it was likely to be called upon to perform. 

Mr. Forv. Was the strength figure for the fiscal year 1957 for the 
Army set to be at 1,025,000 when this whole matter was in controversy ? 

General Rmeway. It is my recollection it was a flat 1 million. There 
was a great deal of argument about that 25,000, and I would not know 
without looking it up where that 25,000 came from. 

Mr. Forp. You did agree that in the fiscal year 1957 the strength 
figures should be either 1 million or 1,025,000? 
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General Rrveway. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. There was no equivocation on your part with reference to 
that point? 

General Rmeway. Again, it was a give-and-take proposition be- 
tween reductions in the Navy, the Army, and the Marine Corps as 
against the increase in the Air Force, all within the assigned limita- 
tions of dollars and men. In other words, it was not a freely arrived 
at figure. In order to carry out what we conceived to be the missions 
of the Army or, in other words, in order to meet the Army’s commit- 
ments if we were called upon to do so, we could not do it with 1 million 
men. Asa matter of fact, the controlling figure did not become man- 
power for dollars. We could have had a substantially higher figure 
than the one finally agreed upon, which I think was 2,815,000, had the 
dollar ceiling been higher. We were well within the manpower 
ceiling given us. 

Mr. Forp. As I have understood the testimony over the last. several 
years, and even this day, you were agreeable to the strength figure 
which was forecast for the fiscal year 1957? 

General Rmeway. Agreeable in the sense it was the best you could 
do within the limitations given, and only on the basis of the stated 
assumptions. These were in essence that there would be no substan- 
tial deterioration in the world situation, as well as a whole lot of others 
relating to western Europe, Korea, and the Far East, and the growth 
of the Japanese force. 

Mr. Forp. If there had been a war, big or small, in the intervening 
period, that would have changed the whole picture, but assuming 
the facts as they transpired since December 1953, has not the problem 
been resolved ? 

General Riweway. I do not know that I follow you there. The only 
test of whether you had or had not resolved the problem would be the 
test of war itself. If you could assume that there was never going to 
be a war, you would have far too big an army today. 

Mr. Forp. Since this problem arose in December of 1953, we have 
not had any deterioration as such, and assuming that we do not have 
any deterioration between now and the 30-month period, would you 
agree that 1,025,000 men in the Army was adequate? 

General Riweway. No, I would not. I have said all along, as I 
said then, that I thought that the Army means were inadequate for 
the missions given it. Of course, with the understanding that many 
of those missions only become operative in time of hostilities. But 
if they did come, and they could come, the Army would not have 
had the means to accomplish them. I do not mean to say that neces- 
sarily meant defeat. It certainly meant higher casualties. It cer- 
tainly meant a longer war. 

Mr. Forp. What has been, in your judgment, any harmful result 
from a cutback in the Army from the figure as it was in January 1954, 
to the present time, as long as the United States has not gone to war? 

General Ripeway. Well, a major harmful effect has been the recog- 
nition on the part of the principal responsible officers in the Army 
that if they are called upon to implement their assigned tasks they 
would be less able than they were before with respect to their capabil- 
ity for accomplishment. Probably of equal, certainly of very sub- 
stantial importance, is the question in the minds of many hundreds 
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of thousands of men as to the future of the Army. Is it to be relegated 
to a very subordinate role. because of undue emphasis placed on 
airpower? There is not any Army man that does not realize the 
vitel necessity of airpower. He wants all he can get, but he does 
not want to feel that the Army, an essential element. of the Milit: ry 
Establishment which ultimately lays a decisive role, is going to be 
whittled down to where it is mh atively ineffective. Then, 1 think 
there are many other intangible adverse effects. For example, these 
drastic reductions compelled us to discharge officers and men with 
very little advance notice. We threw a great many fine Reserve offi- 
cers out. I think that you are familiar with the very disrupting 
effects it had on the Organized Reserves which numerically is our 
greatest single source of officer material. Similarly, ROTC graduates 
were kept in doubt for a long time as to whether they would be com- 
missioned although they had been brought into the service with 
promises that they would be. 

Mr. Forp. Were not they all actually given their commissions and 
given 2 years of active duty ? 

General Riwaway. Ultimately. These were all things that set up 
a train of thought in the minds of these people which undermined their 
confidence in the validity of the contract they are given. 

Mr. Forp. You would not say, General Ridgway, that a program 
that envisages an Army of 1,034,500 men—and that is what the pro- 
gram calls ‘for in the fiscal year 1957—is an Army that is being de- 
stroyed by any civilians? 

General Ringway. I did not say that. I said that I felt I was being 

called upon more to destroy than to build up. I explained a little 
while ago that if I had to rewrite that paragraph I might use a differ- 
ent word than “destroy.” But it was a tendency toward destruction. 
If you take away one-third of an organization in a very short period 
of time, then you raise the question—when does the next third come 
off ¢ 

Mr. Forp. You do agree with the philosophy of a long-pull program 
where you have sizable forces in being ? 

General Rmeway. I do. 

Mr. Forp. You do not agree with a feast and famine theory ? 

General Ringway. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say if we had had an Army the size of the 
one we have now, the war in Korea might have been avoided 4 

General Rweway. Of course, I think a thing like that is purely con- 
jectural. I think it certainly would have exerc cised a much greater re- 
straining influence on those who launched that offensive. Whether it 
would have deterred them from doing it or not, I would not know. 

Mr. Forp. Then, ipso facto, an Army of this size, the one we have 
now, would probably deter anything comparable to Korea again ? 

General Riweway. It might. I do not think that follows as a direct 
chain of logic. It depends on when and where, and a lot of other 
things. 

TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 
Mr. Forp. Do I gather from your testimony this morning, General 


Ridgway, you believe the Army should have its own troop- carrying 
capability ¢ 
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General Ringway. No, I did not mean to convey that. I do not re- 
call exactly what I said, but I would regard that as probably fiscally 
unfeasible. You remember, I said it would be ideal if you had it, if 
you could put it aside, but I would say that dollarwise it would be out 
of the question and nobody to my mind would propose it. 

Mr. Forv. The present system is all right, then / 

General Riweway. Well, the present system is all right if we get 
the airlift we need when we need it. 

Mr. Forp. Do I gather the impression that you were recommending 
the Army have its own tactical Air Force? 

General Rwweway. No, sir: I did not say that. In fact, I do not 
think we touched on tactical air. 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel that would be wise, or would not be wise? 

General Ripeway. No, personally I do not think it is wise, provid- 
ing you can get the minimum essential tactical air support from the 
Air Force. I draw a parallel there between our good friends the 
Marines, with whom it has been my privilege to serve in combat over 
a period of nearly 30 years, starting with Nicaragua. They have a 
wealth of tactical air support, direct support for one of their divi- 
sions, which would make an Army man green with envy. We have 
never even thought of proposing any such thing in the Army because 
I think it would bankrupt the Nation to do it. The Marines can do 
it because they are a small special force with a special mission. I 
merely cite that as an illustration of what would be highly desirable 
from the Army commander’s point of view. But I would raise this 
point for the consideration of you gentlemen in due course—with the 
increasing trend of the fighter type of aircraft to greater and greater 
speed, you very definitely approach the possibility that no pilot can 
give close direct pinpoint support to ground forces. He is going so 
fast that he can not identify where he is: he cannot hit the target 
on the ground he is trying to hit. Every time he fails to do so it 
means more casualties among the fellows on the ground and more 
delays in attaining objectives. It is a serious problem and a tough 
one. Only as a last resort, if all other means failed, would I recom- 
mend consideration the Army having its own close-support aviation 
comparable to what the Marines have. 

Mr. Forp. In response to a question by Mr. Flood this morning, 
you discussed this conference you had with Mr. Wilson, involving 
the Army program, the forces and the budget. Is it true, in your 
estimation, his comment was not a direct threat ? 

General Ringway. What I said was that I said nothing at the time, 
as I had no valid basis for concluding that his remark was a threat. 
What was in the Secretary’s mind I do not know, and I have never 
attempted to say. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be fair then to say categorically it was a 
direct or implied threat, since you were not certain it was? 

General Rmeway. No; but certainly it was a form of pressure. No 
conscientious man can listen to a thing like that coming from his 
superior and not regard it as a form of pressure, at least that is my 
opinion. Certainly I regarded it as a form of pressure, and still do. 

Mr. Forv. There is, however, quite a different connotation to “pres- 
sure” and “threat,” and since the term “threat” was used this morning, 
[ thought that we ought to clear that up. 
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General Ripeway. I never used the word “threat,” except as it ran 
through my mind, and as I said it here this morning. I rejected it at 
the time. 

Mr. Forp. To return to one other comment in your article, on page 
46 of the issue of January 21 you said, and I quote: 

In my job as Chief of Staff, I say in all earnestness and sincerity that I felt 
I was being called upon to destroy, rather than to build, a fighting force on 
which rested the word’s best hope for peace. Day by day, by order of my 
civilian superiors, I was called upon to take actions and to advocate policies 
which, if continued, in my judgment would eventually so weaken the United 
States Army that it could no longer serve as an effective instrument of national 
policy; it could no longer feel confident of success in battle; it could no longer 
fulfill its many and varied commitments around the world. 

You have indicated that the word “destroy” might have the wrong 
connotation. Is that correct ? 

General Rineway. Yes, I have, Mr. Ford, but I do not think you 
can just lift that one sentence out of context, the words “if contimued” 
is the vital thing. 

Again I go back. You reduce by one-third. You propose to bring 
all dependents home, which would have been a very vital blow at the 
morale of the Army. You suggest that in order to save men and there- 
fore dollars you reduce the strength of units which on 24-hour notice 
may be in combat. Those are the things that I referred to. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any indication at any time under the long 
pull program that you were going to continue to reduce the strength ¢ 

General Rineway. Well, there was not any indication to me as to 
when the end was going to be. 

Mr. Forp. But in December 1953 you were forecasting 3 years for- 
ward that it would be at this level, and Mr. Wilson repeatedly said 
at the hearings before this committee in calendar year 1954, calendar 
year 1955 and calendar year 1956 that he would never support any 
program that would take us down to the kind of situation we found 
ourselves in prior to Korea. That to me would be the kind of assur- 
ance you and others would want, that you were not going to have this 
destruction wrought upon the Army. Is that not a firm form of assur- 
ance ¢ 

General Ripaway. I do not recall what Mr. Wilson said there. I 
have given my listing of all the events that created this feeling in my 
mind. 

Mr. Forp. You did not mean it literally that day by day you were 
called upon to destroy the Army, did you ? 

General Ripeway. No; I do not think so. Not each day; no. 

Mr. Forp. That construction might be taken from that phrase- 
ology, might it not? 

General Rweway. I think so. You might call that poetic license. 
[ really do not know. 

Mr. Forp. You really did not mean that, then? 

General Rriweway. Well, I mean exactly what I am trying to say 
here. I do not mean each single day, but at times, almost daily, 
there would be efforts to persuade me that my judgment was wrong, 
and to that extent it was a day-to-day process. I think that during 
the month of December of 1953 we were in almost daily conference 
with our civilian superiors. : 
Mr. Forp. But that is 1 month out of 24 
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General Ringway. That is when the whole process was set in motion. 
That is when the most drastic actions were taken. 

Mr. Forp. But the inference should not be allowed to stand that 
over the full time of your 24 months as Chief of Staff you were called 
upon daily to do that? 

General Rmeway. No; I would not say that. I said, gentlemen, 
when I began here—and I say it again in complete sincerity—what 
I have said here expresses what I felt, and I stand behind it. If we 
want to take every sentence, sentence by sentence, and see if some 
other construction has been placed upon it, perhaps that is possible. 
I would hope I would not have to be a party to that, because what I 
have said does represent my thinking. 

Mr. Forp. I thank you very much, General Ridgway. I wish to 
say that I highly respect you as a military leader. I think you did 
a mighty fine job as Chief of Staff of the Army. I have not always 
agreed with your decisions, but I reiterate my respect and admiration 
for you as a soldier. 

General Ripeway. Thank you, sir. May I say to each of you gen- 
tlemen here that not for one moment have I ever questioned your 
sincerity, your patriotism, or your objectivity in trying to discharge 
the tremendous responsibilities which are yours, nor have I ever 
questioned for one moment your authority. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN FORMULATING MILITARY PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitxrr. I think you know, General Ridgway, I am one of 
the members of this committee particularly interested in the Army, 


because the organization is very dear to me. The record of this com- 
mittee on the occasions when you appeared before it as Chief of Staff, 
I think bear that out. 

It seems quite obvious to me that like any other military leader 
with great responsibilities, you would have liked to have had more 
tools with which to work than circumstances permitted. However, 
the effect on the country of your articles that are appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post may be questionable since they are perhaps 
susceptible of different interpretations. I would just like to talk to 
you briefly about how they read to me. 

It seems to me that certain of your statements may have a very 
bad effect on morale, at least they have a very bad effect on my morale 
because the question is raised in my mind as to just what the meaning 
of your rather strong statement is, that it was one of the biggest 
surprises of your life, or words to that effect, when the President said 
that the program had the unanimous approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Now to me that brings up only two probable interpretations. One 
is that the President made a misstatement, whether deliberate or 
unintentional, and the other alternative is, if it was not intentional, 
he must have been misinformed by important subordinates. 

Now, I think you will agree it has been an axiom in the Army from 
time immemorial that morale is a very important feature and that 
one of the essentials for morale is confidence in your commanders. 

I would like for you, if you could, sir, to dispel any doubts that 
the public might have that there is any implication in your article 
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that there was either a deliberate misstatement or an unintentional 
misstatement caused by lack of proper information from important 
subordinates. 

a Are you able to elaborate on that / 

General Riwceway. I have always said that there was not the slight- 
est implication of any untrue statement in the President’s message. 
I have also said, and what you just said appears to confirm it, that 
almost anybody reading that statement, since it dealt with the 1955 
budget, would construe it to mean that the 1955 budget had the unani- 
mous approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and having very vigorously 
dissented from that, I could not help but be shocked. I was deeply 
shocked when I heard it over the radio. 

Mr. Miter. That being the case, how do you account for it? 

General Ringway. I do not know how to account for it. I never 
saw a draft of that message. I never saw that language until some 
time after it was delivered, and I heard it first on the radio at the 
time of delivery. 

Mr. Mitter. You had access, I believe, to the President and to 
the Secretary of Defense. Is there any question in your mind that 
they understood your position ? 

General Rmeway. They certainly should have, sir. It was put in 
writing. 

Mr. Miier. You say that you do not wish to imply there was any 
bad faith, or any deliberate misstatement of your position / 

General Riveway. I do, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And do you not agree that just the naked phraseology 
would raise doubts in the average citizen’s mind as to whether or 
not everybody had been in absolute good faith ? 

General Ripeway. It raised serious doubt in my mind and my 
conscience. That is the reason that I felt it should be stated, and that 
is the reason that I stated it, and for that reason only. I was put 
in the position before the American public, and the American Army— 
of which I have a deeply treasured memory—that I had agreed to 
these reductions which I certainly had not. 

Mr. Miter. Well, I have been engaged in the trial of too many 
law cases in my life not to know that the most honorable people can 
come to a position where it looks like one or the other of them may 
be saying something that is not true, but it does not mean that either 
person is committing perjury or anything like that, one or both are 
simply honestly mistaken. 

I would like an explanation, if it is possible, for the benefit of all 
concerned as to how you could have the feeling that this situation has 
developed. You spoke earlier, I think when you talked to Mr. Sikes, 
about the decisions reached in 1953 covering the so-called New Look 
program. I believe you said at that time, so far as that program was 
concerned, you had voiced your approval of it and it had been a 
unanimous decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Am I correct in that? 

General Rineway. Let me say this, sir. Again, I think that the 
word “program” is probably at the root of the whole misunderstand- 
ing. The so-called New Look involved naturally a reappraisal of the 
whole world military situation. I think that word New Look is a 
misnomer because our predecessors, who were just as good as we were, 
certainly were continually taking a new look. It was a continuing 
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process. In none of our appraisals were any ceilings set on any of the 
Armed Forces. It was purely strategic in nature and broad in scope. 
It did not involve figures for any of the armed services. So that the 
first time that ceilings were agreed upon, so far as I know, the firgt 
time that ceilings were even considered during my term of office, 
was in the unanimous action of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in December 
of 1953, which was focused, as we were told to focus it, on what, we 
considered would be reasonable under certain conditions in 1957, not 
1955, and within certain prescribed limitations. 

Mr. Miruer. Yes. 

General Ringway. Now, I am not able to give a clearer explanation. 
I think that probably is just as accurate as any human being could 
give it; certainly, it is factual. 

Mr. Mitxer. I am sure it is, sir. 

Now, the only excuse for the phrase New Look, as I understood the 
testimony that this committee received in those days, was that we were 
shifting from a crash buildup program of getting everything pretty 
nearly that you could think of as fast as we could get it to a new con- 
cept which had been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we 
might have to be in a position of readiness for many, many years and 
to level off on a program which would carry us through as best we 
could unless there were some radical change in the world situation, is 
that not really what the New Look was used to describe? 

General Ripeway. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Mintzer. So it became necessary at that time to have some meas- 
ure of forces that we would maintain because it was the first time that 
we could say we did not. want everything we could get as fast as we 
could get it; is that not about the situation ? 

General Ringway. With only one qualification. It was my impres- 
sion that the concept of the rejection of crash programs and the prepa- 
ration for what could be maintained over a long period had been 
adopted long before we came in. I have heard General Bradley talk 
about it on his trips to me overseas. I knew it was under consideration 
here in Washington. It did not originate with us. 

Mr. Mirurr. It was the turning point in the concept, was it not? 

General Rineway. Perhaps it was, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Now, that program called for, as I recollect your testi- 
mony and the history of it, approximately 1 million men in the Army. 

General Rineway. That is right. 

Mr. Miturr. That was later increased by 25,000 bodies, was it not? 

General Ripewayr. It was, sir. 

Mr. Mier. At that time, how many divisions were in contempla- 
tion ? 

General Rineway. In being, I think we had 21. I may be wrong 
about that; there may have been 20. 

Mr. Miter. Was not the plan for the long haul originally 14 divi- 
sions ? 

General Rieway. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. I got that figure somewhere. 

General Ringway. My memory is not too accurate on that; it may 
appear in the agreement for 1957 of major units for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. The ultimate goal ? 

General Riveway. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. Of course, as the program has unfolded, we have sub- 
stantially more than that, as I understand. It is about 19, is it not? 

General Ringway. Again, sir, I just would say I think it has to be 
recognized that there is no magic in these numbers. You can have 

19 of one kind of divisions or 19 of another. We have some divisions 
net fit for combat or below strength. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that “divisions” are not a definite measure. 

Well, was not the 1953 planning for phasing down to 14, or what- 
ever divisions it was, sketched out for each of the years from 1953 
to 1957? 

General Ripeway. Not in that original agreement in which I joined ; 
no, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand the situation, you again reviewed the 
program in 1954, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Did they ? 

General Rweway. Ev ery year, at least. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you at any time, as Chief of Staff, or any of the 
other Joint Chiefs of Staff, submit any formal disagreement with the 
program as it was gotten up for 1954? 

General Riweway. For 1954, sir? 

Mr. Minter. For 1955 in 1954? 

General Rivneway. I did repeatedly in writing on several occasions. 

Mr. Mixxer. In writing ? 

General Ringway. Yes, over my signature. 

Mr. Mitirer. To whom did you submit those dissents in writing? 

General Rineway. To my next superior, the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Miter. To Secretary, Stevens / 

General Ringway. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. Do you know what happened to them ? 

General Ringway. Yes, I do, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Well 

General Ripaway. At least, I know one more step after they left me. 

Mr. Mitier. Did they come back disapproved, or what did you heat 
about them after you filed them in writing? 

General Ripaway. Well, they never came back disapproved, except 
by effect. The decision was announced for an end force level which 
was very different from, very much lower than, the one that I 
recommended. 

Mr. Mutter. The one that you recommended ? 

General Ripceway. Yes. But the paper itself never came back dis- 
approved, as I recall it. I think that is right, sir. There is no reason 
why it should have. 

Mr. Miier. Now, these writings you speak of were formal to the 
extent they voiced your disapproval of the program as outlined for 
the Army ? 

General Ripeway. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. General, I am about through, because I think you have 
been taken over this ground a good many times. 

I would say that while it is not our desire, certainly, to analyze every 
word and pick at it, this unfortunate situation in which you find your- 
self and in which sometimes we find ourselves, as representing im- 
portant agencies of the Government, is such that it is human nature 
to take a statement from a great leader like yourself and pull it in any 
way that can suit the thoughts or back up the ideas of the individual 
involved. It is an unfortunate thing, but it is true. 
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I am very much concerned about this question of morale. 
On page 74 of the Post of January 28 you use this language: 


In France we did not beat the German Army at its peak. We beat an army 
whose spirit and confidence had been eroded away, more by the acts of its civilian 
political authorities than by the defeats it had suffered in battle. That lesson 
should not be lost on the American people. 

Now, unfortunately in its connotation in my opinion it is susceptible 
of an interpretation that I am sure you did not mean, but it tends to 
back up the German alibi that they never would have lost either World 
War I or World War II if the politicians had not interfered with them, 
and it carries a little of the implication that we are facing disaster 
because of interference of politicians here at home. 

I do not believe you meant any of those things, but I would like to 
hear what you have to say about it. 

General Ripeway. My answer would be “No” to your question, sir. 

The lesson I was trying to point out there—and again I do this in 
all humbleness, because out of this great form of government which 
we have evolved and which I firmly believe is the best on earth—it is by 
this impact, this interchange of very greatly differing opinions, that 
comes the best final, mature judgment and best decision under the 
circumstances. 

The example of the German Army in France is a fine one. They 
probably would have lost anyhow, as many of the military tragedies of 
the time came from glaring violations of the simplest military prin- 
ciples. Here was a crazy man who thought he was omniscient, who 
would not let the man on the spot who knew the fact when he did not, 
exercise the simplest and soundest judgment, who tried to call the 
shots from his command post on the eastern front, or at least from as 
far away as Berlin. This is a long pull we are in. This is not just 
getting by one war or the next. We all hope that the oath of office we 
all take to preserve the independence of the United States will persist 
for thousands of years. 

I do think that these are tendencies or possible traps for the future 
which ought to be recognized. That is the American way to do it, as 
Lsee it. That is what I was trying to point out. 

Mr. Miter. I have just one final line of thought, General. 

Of course, you would like to have the Army have 28 divisions, T 
believe. I think we all would if we could afford it. There might, 
however, might there not, be some international complications and 
some undesirable propaganda, at least, started out in view of the fact 
that we are urging the world to disarm and the Russians, whether they 
have done it or not, claim that they have reduced their forces by 
600,000. It might affect the world political picture if we suddenly 
raised our sights right at this time, might it not, and have complica- 
tions beyond the immediate goal of what would be a good force? 

General Rmeway. It might have an exceedingly helpful result, sir. 
It might. I do not say it would. There is only one thing the enemy 
respects—one thing—and that is force together with the ability and 
willingness to use it. Nothing else. 

Mr. Miter. General Gruenther, in speaking last night to the 
VFW-—I do not know whether you were there, sir, or not—said that 
the NATO forces were about four times as strong as they had been in 
fiscal year 1951, I think, or whenever it was. It has been pointed out 
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that our allies in Korea and elsewhere have materially strengthened 
their ground forces position. All of these are factors that must be 
taken into consideration, are they not, sir, as to what is a reasonable 
posture for meeting the needs of the moment ? 

General Rweway. Yes, sir; they are. I must say, though, that I 
think it should be pointed out that personally I would feel that the 
NATO forces are not four times as strong, they are probably many 
times stronger than they were in 1950 or 1951, because they were 
practically nonexistent then. 

Again you come back to the only proper criterion, which is the rela- 
tive power ratio, not the strength at any one time. 

Mr. Miiier. Do I gather that in your opinion we should change the 
overall program that was adopted in the 1953 so-called New “Look 
and that we should have materially larger forces because of develop- 
ments as of today? 

General Ripegway. Personally, my feeling is that the world situation 
has deteriorated rather than improved. Therefore my answer would 
be yes. I am not at liberty to state what the assumptions were on 
which the fiscal year 1957 figures were agreed to but I can say that 
those assumptions have not ‘materialized. You may differ with me 
and say as an assertion that the general world situation has improve dd. 
Personally I do not think it has; I think the opposite, that it has 
deteriorated. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrerrac. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


“POLITICAL”? DECISIONS 


Mr. Davis. General, I fear that we are getting, by this stage in the 
day, down to interpretation of words. I might say that in all of this 
discussion of who agreed to a program and “who did not, as far as T 
can see we have not been able to clarify exactly what was agreed to 
and what. was not. 

One other term that was used was at least an implied criticism of 
another factor entering into the decision. I believe the term was 
used that. they were political decisions. 

Now, I suppose that in any country controlled by civilian authori- 
ties that any decision that is made, if we use the term “political” as 
referring to the established governmental authority, would have to be 
considered a political decision. That would be one interpretation 
that might be given to that. 

Another one might be that it was a political decision in the sense of 
sacrificing the defenses of the country for a partisan political advan- 
tage, as we will say in our case Democrats versus Republicans and 
vice versa. 

Just which of those comes the closer to expressing what you were 

saying when you used that term “political”? 

General Ripeway. Well, I have never made any issue of the right 
of my civilian superiors to make these decisions which are, of course, 
political in the sense they are made by political authorities, the su- 
preme authorities of our land. I think I have made that point over 
and over and over again. 
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The main point I have made comes right down to the clear fact that 
I would emphasize for the protection of the integrity of the military 
profession. No persuasion, no pressure of any kind should be brought 
to bear on a man to change his views to make him agree with other 
views, whether they be rooted in the economic or the political against 
his honest professional convictions. In other words, to say: 

“Well this 1s more than the country can afford and you should 
agree to it.” That is the prerogative of statesman, of the political 
authority. But it is not his prerogative in the interest of our coun- 
try, in my opinion, to tell the professional man: “Now, you must 
change your view here.” 

That is the whole essence of what I have been trying to get at. 
Whether you say it is for political advantage or not I do not know, 
but certainly it is not for a military reason. You should not expect 
these men, unless they come up with something fantastic in the way 
of a force or fantastic when converted to dollars, to give anything 
else than their reasoned military judgment. 

Mr. Davis. Except that a pure military decision made in a vacuum, 
without regard to economic and political factors, could hardly be called 
a reasoned opinion, could it? 

General Ripeway. Well, it is never made in a vacuum, Mr. Davis. 
Tt is made in the light of a most careful study based on two major 
factors. One is the job you are told to do, told to be prepared to do 
on order. And the other is the ability of the potential enemy to inter- 
fere with your doing it. It is never made in a vacuum. 

Mr. Davis. Where were the decisions, in your experience, made as 
to what branch of the armed services should perform a particular 
agreed-upon function? Where would that decision be made? Would 
that be made by the senior military officers or by the civilian chiefs? 

General Rineway. Like every major decision, there is not any ques- 
tion about it, it ultimately comes to civilian authority for decision. 
Even if the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in unanimous agreement, they 
have no executive power. They merely recommend. They recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Defense and the National Security Council 
and to the President. That is all they are empowered to do by law. 

Mr. Davis. Take a case, we will say, where it is agreed upon that we 
are going to have X number of troop transports. Who will make the 
decision as to whether those are to be a part of and under the control 
of, let us say the Air Force or the Army ? 

General Rmweway. The Secretary of Defense, I would say, sir, unless 
higher authority, the President, did it. Of course, subject always to 
restrictions which the legislative branch might interpose through ap- 
propriations or by other law. 

Mr. Davis. It would not be a case, then, of we will say the Secretary 
of Defense and the civilian Secretaries of the various branches agree- 
ing that there should be a certain program of that kind and then saying 
to the military chiefs: “It is your responsibility to decide where this 
can be most efficiently assigned from an operating and an organiza- 
tional standpoint.” 

General Rmeway. I think they could do that under their statutory 
authorities; yes, sir. I think the Secretary of Defense, whose author- 
ity it is, could delegate that portion of his authority. I am no lawyer, 
but it would be his responsibility, clearly, for the decision. You can 
delegate authority but not responsibility. 
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Mr. Davis. In the discussion that was held here this morning on 
some matters that were of that general nature I believe that there was 
some reference made to some criticism that you had made, somewhat 
in respect to this: That some of the functions had been taken from 
the Army or had not been assigned to the Army and could have been 
better handled if handled by the Army. As those decisions were made 
were the criticisms that you felt directed to civilian or to military 
people, in that respect ? 

General Rweway. I do not believe I recall exactly to what you are 
referring, Mr. Davis. I do not recall voicing criticism of the mal- 
assignment of functions. 

There has been no more controversial area, as I am sure you gentle- 
men know, than this question of roles and missions. It has generated 
more heat than anything else in the Military Establishment since we 
have had one, and no doubt it always will, because you have the 
intense pride in itself of each of the services, which is certainly some- 
thing you want to retain. If you destroy that pride in itself then you 
have destroyed the instrument itself. So each Service is going to want 
a little bit more in the way of the assignment of roles and missions 
than the others are willing to concede. 

Of course, the decision always comes to civilian authority. I think 
that probably was responsible more than any other single factor for 
the tragedy in Mr. Forrestal’s case. 

Mr. Davis. One more clarification. Your published comments, of 
course, could not have applied to the specific budget which we now 
have before us. Was I correct in interpreting the statement you made 
this morning that none of the comments which you have made here 
today are applicable to the budget that is now before this committee? 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth, you had a few questions? 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr, Wieeteswortn. Mr. Chairman, I shall be brief, because I think 
the ground has been pretty well covered, and I do not want to detain 
the general unduly. Ihave just a few questions. 

General, the statement in your article in the Post of January 28, on 
page 72, has been referred to, where you state that from Secretary 
Wilson’s Office— 
stemmed many suggestions that I take actions which, had I done so, would 
have seriously impaired the Army’s capability— 
and you go on to state “for example.” 

As I read the examples at first I thought they were all criticisms 
of Secretary Wilson. You told Mr. Ford that that was not true insofar 
as the fringe benefits criticism is concerned. 

You referred to another matter. You state: 


In the name of economy also, the Army’s policy regarding dependents was 
brought into question. 


And further down: 
I had no patience with the arguments of these gentlemen who, never having 


been separated from their own loved ones in their lives, except voluntarily, 
were advocating such separation for other men on the ground of economy. 
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I remember a great deal of discussion of that question. It seems 
to me there was a lot more in the picture than economy at this end 
of the line, anyway. Is it not fair to say there was a broad question 
of the safety of those dependents under world conditions, and the 
military problem which they would involve in the event that the Rus- 
sians should unleash an attack overseas / 

General Rmweway. That particular thing, sir, was personally 
brought up to me by Secretary Wilson on more than one occasion. 
I never heard any reference made to the safety of the dependents in- 
volved or any other factor other than that the costs were greater to 
have them over there than in the United States. It costs several times 
as much to maintain a dependent overseas as it costs to maintain a de- 
pendent in the United States; therefore, bring them home. 

Mr. Wicatesworrtu. I cannot speak for the other end of the avenue, 
of course, but I know that, at this end of the line, and on the record, 
I am very sure the question was discussed with representatives of the 
armed services, and that the question of the safety of dependents 
overseas and the problem which would be involved in the event of 
attack were very much in the picture. 

General Ripeway. It was, sir, because I raised it myself as an over- 
seas commander, and I raised it again when I was supreme commander 
in the Far East. I thought it was a responsibility of the Defense 
Department to determine when the situation had grown so critical 
that there was a substantial danger to our dependents. Certainly it 
would be the responsibility of the Secretary of Defense to get them 
out if that was decided upon as a governmental measure. 

But again I say, sir, it was not raised to me under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. In any event, if the suggestion was made, it 
was not carried out. 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. It was not. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I also refer to what you call changing the rules 
in the middle of the game. You state 

Older officers had come into the Army with the tacit understanding that if 
they gave competent and faithful service, they could remain on active duty until 
they were 64— 
then you go on to say— 

In 1947 the retirement age was lowered by law, and now that the law has 
had time to take full effect, many fine officers are formed into retirement in their 
middle fifties— 
and so on. I take it from your statement that was a direct result of 
that law passed in 1947, was it not ? 

General Ringway. It was, sir; the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So it is hardly fair to imply—I do not know 
that you intended to—that that was a criticism of Secretary Wilson. 

General Ripeway. Not at all, sir. It was merely cited as an- 
other influence which is only becoming fully effective now. 


FORCE LEVELS 
Mr. Wiceteswortru. On page 48 of your article in the Post of Jan- 


uary 21 you say: 


Three principal reasons were advanced by those advocating the cuts. They 
were, first, the availability of the new weapons, which enormously increased 
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firepower ; second, the new Reserves; and third, the new West German armed 
forces. 

The weight to be attached to new weapons is merely a matter of 
military judgment, I assume, is it not? 

General Ringway. Well, yes, 1 would think so. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. It is also true of the weight to be attached to 
increasing Reserve forces ¢ 

General Ripeway. I’m afraid I cannot answer accurately, because 
I do not quite comprehend the objective of your question, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You say: 

Three principal reasons were advanced by those advocating the cuts. 

General Ringway. That is right, sir. Let me illustrate. 

Mr. WIGGLEswortH (reading) : 

They were, first, the availability of the new weapons. 

General Ripeway. New weapons; right, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortTH. You might have one opinion on that and Ad- 
iniral Radford or some other military leader might have a different 
opinion on how much weight, if any, to attach to that. 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir; they might. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. In other words, it is a matter of military 
judgment ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortrnH. And the same is true of the weight to be at- 
tached to the increasing Reserve forces, is it not? 

General Ripeway. What you say is right, sir; but let me make 
this comment, if I may. With respect to the first point, we get 


into the very delicate situation where we cannot discuss stockpile 
tigures or availability of numbers of weapons. The point was there 
Mr. Chairman, if this could come off the record I believe it would be 
better. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ripeway. With respect to the Reserves, it was stated: 


Well, you have a greatly improved and a far more effective Reserve force, 


That statement was made at the time when the Reserve bill had not 
been acted upon by the Congress. It emerged from the Congress in a 
totally different form. Even if the C ongress had approved. it in the 
form in which the Defense Department recommended it, it would 
have taken 5 years to reach full effectiveness ; 1960. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Generally speaking, as I recall it, our Reserve 
forces have increased in each of the past 3 years. 

General Ringway. Very little, sir. The National Guard strength is 
up a little bit. I would think the Organized Reserve component has 
dropped. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I think the figures furnished this committee 
indicate a pretty steady increase. 

General Rinaway. There may be a little increase in individual 
strength, sir, but their real effectiveness i is in unit strength. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH. We get again into the field of military judg- 
ment? 
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General Riweway. That is right, sir. I am just giving my opinion, 
sir. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. The third reason which you gave was the new 
West German armed forces. You do not mean to imply that it was 
contemplated that there would be any new German forces in being 
either in the fiscal year 1955 or in the fiscal year 1956 in respect to 
which you helped formulate the force goals; do you? 

General Rineway. Well, the argument, as I understand it, was that : 
“Here you now have the accession of the West Germans to the NATO 
organization. Therefore pretty soon you will have these fine German 
divisions there. Therefore you do not need to worry about your 
strength in Europe. You can look with equanimity on a lesser force.” 

The point IT was making is that it was not until a few months ago— 
and when I wrote the articles it was before it had happened—that you 
had a single German in uniform. There was not one. You have only 
6,000 now. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. I call your attention to the hearings of a year 
ago before this committee, at page 85, and the following colloquy : 

Mr. WiGGLeswortTnH. Did anybody ever dream that we could have West German 
forces in being before June 30, 1956? 

General Ringway. We did back some time ago: yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortHu. I am talking about the time when these figures were laid 


down. 
General Ripeway. I do not think so, sir— 


and further on page 86: 


Mr. WIGcGLESWorRTH. The reason I asked the question is because there has been 
considerable talk about the fact that the West German additional strength might 
fade out of the picture—— 


Mr. Fioop. I beg your pardon; what page is that? 
Mr. WiacieswortH. Page 86. 


and I never recall hearing any military authority suggest recently that Ger- 
many would, under any conditions, be in the picture before June 30, 1956, which 
is the period we are considering now. So regardless of recent developments 
in respect to West Germany, it would appear that West German military 
personnel could not have had any bearing whatsoever on the figures recom- 
mended for 1955 and 1956. 

General Rmeway. I do not think they had any bearing on those figures. 


So that while the matter may have been discussed, in the future, it 
was apparently your opinion a year ago that they had no effect on the 
figures that were presented to us either for fiscal 1955 or for fiscal 
1956. 

General Ripeway. I do not believe I could reconcile those state- 
ments, sir. That is what I said at the time, and I will stand by that, 
too. 

I certainly heard many persons say in the Pentagon and other 
places that these German forces were a good argument for taking a 
cut in our own. 

Mr. Manon. It will be a good argument when they come into being. 

General Riweway. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. It could have been an argument in the future, 
of course, but I cannot see—and I think you agreed a year ago, how 
they could have been an element in the 1955 or 1956 pictures, because 
under any stretch of the imagination they could not be available by 
that time. 
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Mr. Manon. But the fact that they were hoped for in the very 
near future could have been an element in it, I would think, even 
for a sueceeding year, 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Well, the General did not think so a year ago. 

Now, General, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; as I under- 
stand it, you were an adviser to the Secretary of Defense, to the 
National Security Council, and to the President, were you not ¢ 

General Ringway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. And as such it was your duty to make your 
views fully known to all of them, is that not right ? 

General Ringway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiceiesworrnH. As a matter of fact, there is no question but 
that you did make your views fully known to all of them, both with 
respect to the 1955 force levels and the 1956 force levels ? 

General Ripaway. Was there a question, sir ? 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. As a matter of fact, I say, there is no question 
that you did make your views known fully in accordance with your 
duty, to the Secretary of Defense, to the National Security Council 
and to the President, both with respect to the 1955 force levels and the 

1956 force levels ? 

General Ripeway. I did, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the 
time, but if there is no question I would like to insert a few questions 
and answers by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, 
appearing in the 1954 hearings before this committee with respect to 
the force levels in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection they will be inserted in the record; 
and General Ridgway will have the privilege of inserting any excerpts 
in the hearings from last year or the year before at any point, which 
relates to his views as expressed in the past in this committee. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Army hearings, page 51: 

“Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. I understand, General, from the testimony of Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford, that the overall military program of which the 
Army program now before us is a part, is the result of the New Look and has 
the unanimous endorsement of the President, the National Security Council 
and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is correct, is it not? 

“General Rmp@way. Yes, sir. So far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are con- 
cerned, it was on stated assumptions and limitations. 

“Mr. WIGGLESwWorRTH. Those assumptions being those referred to in your state- 
ment? 

“General Ripcway. The assumptions are generally the ones that are in the 
statement, yes, sir. 

“Mr. Scrivner. I take it from that, then, that what you have outlined here 
in the statement were also matters of consideration for the National Security 
Council when they were making their decision? 

“General Ripncgway. That is right, sir.” 

Navy hearings, page 45: 

“Mr. WIGGLESworTH. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral, I 
understand that you have considered the whole program now recommended, of 
which the Navy Department program before us at this time is a part, and that 
the program as a whole has the unanimous endorsement of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and your individual endorsement? 

“Admiral CaRNEY. That is correct, sir.” 

Navy hearings, page 76: 

Mr. WiGcGLEsworRtH. Thank you, General. Have you participated in the work 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the preparation of this overall military program? 

“General SHEPHERD (Marine Corps Commandant). Yes, sir. 

“Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. I understand that it has your full endorsement? 

“General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir.” 
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Air Force hearings, page 81: 

“Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. General, I understand that as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff you have participated inf the formation of the new miiltary pro- 
gram—the so-called New Look—of which the Air Force program before us is a 
part, and that that program has your full endorsement? 

“General TWINING. Yes, sir.” 

Defense Department hearings, page 119: 

“Mr. WiGGLeswortH. The program, as I understand it, has the full endorse- 
ment of yourself as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a whole? 

“Admiral Raprorp. Yes.” 

Defense Department hearings, page 13: 

“Secretary WiLson. In conclusion, I would like to reaffirm my strong convic- 
tion that the military program upon which this budget is based is soundly con- 
ceived. It represents the considered judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council, and the President.” 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Ridgway, you have the liberty of making any 
comment you desire with respect to the questions and the quotations. 

Mr. WiceirswortnH. I have just 1 more statement and 1 more ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Something was said this morning about past history, with which we 
are all familiar, as to initial requests by the services, as compared with 
what has in fact been recommended to the Congress by the President. 

I would like to state that I have some figures here compiled by the 
Department which indicate that for the fiscal year 1951, a war year, 
President Truman’s specific request to the Congress was less than 
the initial request by the services to the extent of $31 billion; that 
for the fiscal year 1952, a war year, President Truman’s specific re- 
quest to the Congress was less than the initial request by the services 
by $34 billion; and that for fiscal year 1954 the specific request to the 
Congress by President Truman was less than the initial request from 
the services by $14 billion. This gives a total of $79 billion for those 
3 years less than the initial requests by the services. 

So I think that confirms the impression that we have had that it 
is not unusual for the services to find that they receive less when the 
White House requests reach us here on the Hill than they initially 
ask for. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have any objection to inserting in the rec- 
ord the amount which was submitted by the Executive for those years ? 

Mr. WiccieswortH, I have no objection at all. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that will show what the request. was. 
For the record, is this material prepared by the Department of De- 
fense ? 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Could we clarify what we mean by an initial request ? 

T — things are very tentative for a stage, and then they get more 
firm. I donot know at what stage it is. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. It says, “Initial service request to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense.” 

Mr. Manon. To the Office of the Secretary of Defense by the 
services. I think that is all right. You can put that all in the 
record. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. All right. 





(The figures referred to are as follows :) 


Fiscal year 1951: 5 
$79, 025, 000, 000 
18, 271, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1952. 
Initial service request to OSD 96, 123, 000, 000 
President’s specific request to Congress___.-..-~~~- a 62, 199, 000, OOO 

Fiscal year 1954: 
Initial service request to OSD 55, 626, 000, 000 
President’s specific request to Congress 41, 286, 000, 000 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I have no other question, General. Coming 

back to the statement referred to several times about your sense of 

“surprise and shock” when you read President Eisenhower's state of 
the Union message in 1954—and I wish you would follow this closely— 
which you quote as follows: 

The defense program recommended for 1955 is based on a new military program 
unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If your interpretation of the word “program” which you have given 
us since the lunch hour is correct, then that statement is absolutely 
accurate, is it not ? 

General Riveway. I expect it is, sir, It conveys the meaning to 
me, as I said—and I think it does to almost everybody that read it, 
as much of the press comment indicated—that the 1955 program was 
the subject of unanimous approval. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. But if I understand your present thought, if 
you read it accurately it would read that “the defense program recom- 
mended for 1955 is based on a new military program” adopted in 1953 
or with respect to 1957 “unanimously recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” 

General Rineway. I do not think you could take any exception to 
that. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If that is a fair interpretation then the Presi- 
dent’s statement is absolutely accurate and your shock and surprise 
is relieved. 

General Ripgway.I do not think so at all, sir. There are any 
number of press comments—I have seen quite a few myself—which 
indicated the clear construction placed upon that statement was that 
the 1955 program was unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. That is where the trouble comes 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. But on the interpretation you have given us 
since luncheon of your own testimony before this ‘committee 2 years 
ago the President’s statement absolutely i is accurate ? 

General Ripegway. But you cannot question the statement, sir. I do 
not know what the word “based” means. 

Mr. Manon. Have we inserted in the record the statement from 
the President’s budget message? We had it here the other day. We 
could read that into the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think General Ridgway quoted it. 

Mr. Manon. I ask unanimous consent that we insert here the para- 
graph from the President’s message, and maybe the paragraph before 
and after, giving the statement in ‘the message. There is no quibbling 
as to what it is. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. I have no objection to that, but I am quoting 
from the words of the general’s article, which is in turn in quotes. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The defense program recommended in the 1955 budget is consistent with all 
of the considerations which I have just discussed. It is based on a new military 
program unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved 
by me following consideration by the National Security Council. This new pre 
gram will make and keep America strong in an age of peril. Nothing should 
bar its attainment. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Will you yield a moment, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiceteswortH. I am glad to yield. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Mr. Scrivner has just one comment. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I think maybe we have made a tempest out 
of a teapot. I have had to read a lot of words in black and white 
to see what they mean, and perhaps there is not as much difference 
between you and the President as you might have originally thought 
or as some people try to say. 

I do not want to work over old straw, as we used to say out home. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. You used the same language that the President. did, 
and I think you were talking about the same thing, although perhaps 
at that time it did not have the same meaning or connotation to you. 
He says in the budget that the defense program—not talking about 
the budget—recommended for 1955 is based on a new military pro- 
gram unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And 
in answer to the question of Mr. Wigglesworth, he again was not 
talking about the budget. Mr. Wigglesworth said: 

I understand, General, that this overall military program has the unanimous 
approval of the President, the National Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. That is correct, is it not? 
and you said: “Yes, sir.” 

I think you are talking down the same line and there is not as much 
difference as you might have anticipated when you first expressed 
surprise. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, since this is what we are doing here-— 

Mr. Manon. Let me—— 

Mr. Fioop. And nobody wants to be muzzled, I think that they are 
poles apart. That is not what General Ridgway said at all. His 
attitude has not changed a bit about what the President said, and they 
are miles apart, as right when we started. 

Mr. Manon. The President’s state of the Union message, addressed 
to Congress on January 7, 1954, contains the following, which I insert 
in the record : 

The defense program recommended in the 1955 budget is consistent with all 
the considerations which I have just discussed. It is based on a new military 
program unanimously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved 
by me following consideration by the National Security Council. This new 
program will make and keep America safe in an age of peril. Nothing should 
bar its attainment. 

That is the complete paragraph. 

Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suepparp. General Ridgway, I want to thank you for vour 
appearance before the committee and the manner in which you have 
responded to the interrogations of my colleagues relative to your 
recently published articles. I personally think you are an outstand- 
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ing military figure whose integrity 
is beyond question. 

We all know that words can be played upon very much like a player 
piano can if there is enough wind to produce a sound. Apparently 
your articles have produced the necessary atmosphere, to say the 
least. 

I have read your articles and I do not remotely question the intent 
in your public writings. I think it is healthy to have someone of 
experience such as yourself express his views pertaining to problems 
of this character. 

The history of the Congress does not indicate that, with regard to 
criticism, the Secretary of Defense or even the President of the United 
States is immune. When one is elected or appointed to public office 
he should expect criticism. Any public servant or public official who 
assumes immunity is in my opinion either naive or somewhat stupid. 

The object of honest and constructive criticism is one of the most 
healthy prerogatives we have within our Nation, and particularly so 
when it applies to our Nation’s welfare. 

I hope that more men of your caliber and stature will om their 
honest opinions. I think it will have a salutary effect upon the welfare 
of our country as a whole. 

I am not going into further questioning pertaining to the issues 
involved here before the committee because my colleagues have covered 
all those of any interest that I might have. I thank you for your gen- 
eral appearance and the manner in which you have conducted yourself 
here today. 

General Ringway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General, I think this hearing has been very fruitful. 
I am a little disturbed that we have not developed more of your ideas, 
though we have developed some, as to what we should do from here 
on out. I hope in further questions we-can get into that field more. 
We went into that some this morning. 

General Maxwell Taylor is concerned about this Army. He would 
like to have more than he has. Of course, everybody wants more, but 
I mean he has a specail feeling that the Army is not quite what it ought 
to be under all the circumstances. When the records are printed that 
will be shown in the record and will be available for publication. Of 
course, this is now in executive session and I would not want you to 
quote what I have said about Gen. Maxwell Taylor. 

Other people in the Army are concerned as you are about this 
problem. 

I hope all of us working together, both Democrats and Republicans, 
as Americans, can see to it that the Army has its proper role in the 
future. I do not know what that role ought to be, but I am willing 
to work and try to discover what the right role is. 

I think, myself, all of this discussion is a good healthy thing in a 
democracy. We have our differences of opinion. Honest men can 
differ. I think the country benefits when we bring these things out 
in the open and try to figure what the answer is to our many problems. 

Mr. SrKes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 
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CAPABILITIES OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. General Ridgway, you have mentioned on more than 
one occasion today that you believe the Army’s budget should provide 
for 1,300,000 men. If 1 were to tell you that the current budget does 
not provide for that many men, that it provides for substantially 
fewer men, and if I were to tell you that the airlift capabilities of 
the Army are not materially greater than they were at the time you 
were Chief of Staff, would you say that the current budget is adequate ? 

General Rineway. I would say that it was inadequate unless there 
has been a corresponding reduction in the potential commitments that 
the Army may be called upon to perform. With respect to the airlift, 
I would say that the airlift is inadequate. 

Mr. Srxes. There exists, as we pointed out before, the possibility 
of limited war rather than total war. No one seems to have dwelt 
greatly upon the possibility there might be more than one limited 
war, yet we know there are many hotspots in the world today. Do 
you feel that the current Army, or the Army with which you were 
familiar as Chief of Staff at the time you left Washington, possessed 
the capabilities for more than one limited war ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel it fully possesses capabilities for dealing 
with one limited war ? 

General Ripeway. Of course, it would all depend upon the scope 
of that war, sir. If there were a very minor affair, it might be possi- 
ble—it might. The minute it was committed in any substantial degree 
to such a minor war, then I would regard it as absolutely imperative 
that the Government initiate immediate measures to provide additional 
strength to initiate some measures of mobilization. 

Mr. Sixes. We were discussing the gap between official policy state- 
ments and the actual military means for implementing our commit- 
ments. 

I would like to know what is your impression with regard to the 
present status of the ideas of massive retaliation and graduated deter- 
rents. To what extent do you believe these terms are used for cold- 
war consumption and to what extent are they capable of being worked 
out in military terms at present ? 

General Rineway. I thought that was an excellent point that you 
made earlier, and I think you made it—the difference that might 
exist between a policy statement by this great Government and the 
subsequent action when conditions arose which called for the execution 
of the policy at the time that it was stated. 

I think that I answered the first part of that rather fully. I do not 
know to what extent massive retaliation is conceived to be a cold-war 
measure, that is a threat without the intention to employ it. You get 
into a pretty shadowy zone there, and I do not know how anybody 
can express much of an opinion. By the law of our land there 
is only one man who can release even one atomic bomb legally, and 
that is the President. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent are the military forces capable of carry- 
ing out this massive retaliation ? 

General Ripeway. That, too, is a very debatable point, sir, because 
it rests upon an enemy capability, and what personally I think is a 
steadily growing enemy capability for interference with our capa- 
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bility to attack enemy targets. There is not a shadow of doubt of the 
great advancements which have been made in the scientific field 
whereby the approach of aircraft can be detected from greater and 
ereater distances, and defense aircraft are quickly alerted. There is 
no question of the growing capability—and I do not know when it 
will materialize—of the employment of ballistic missiles at various 
ranges from ground to air as interceptors, so 1 just do not know. 1 
think, sir, that you would have to rely on those people who are right 
up to the minute in it for information, not only as to the status of our 
own programs and the plans for their expansion, as well as the latest 
intelligence available to them of any enemy action. 

Mr. Srkes. May I ask you this: To the extent of your knowledge— 
and this, of course, would imply primarily the time that you were 
here—have the Joint Chiefs thoroughly studied the military problems 
involved in limiting targets and limiting combat areas, or is this idea 
of limitation in a state of transition as far as military planning is 
concerned ¢ 

General Ripeway. I think inadequate consideration has been given 
to what I regard there as a very vital point. It is unthinkable to me 
that this country, unless we are already the recipient of a nuclear 
attack, should, just because authority is given to initiate operation, 
go all out. Because we do have now a capability for destruction on 
such a colossal scale, the results of which are so impossible to predict, 
it is unthinkable to me that we should do otherwise than employ it 
selectively. I think that the old principle of a police force is about 
as good an illustration as you can have, where you are taught to apply 
quickly adequate forces to meet the situation, but no more than ade- 
quate force. You do not destroy 10 or 20 great cities and all the indus- 
trial complexes that go with them and ‘thereby create for yourself, 
out of the blue, a situation for which there appears to be no cure. You 
cannot control it after you create it. 

Mr. Sixes. Might I ask you, insofar as you know, what measure of 
integration of militar y and political factors exists between the Depart- 
ent of State and the Department of Defense ? 

General Ripeway. I think there is a close integration, sir. I do not 
think perhaps anything is ever ideal. I think it is a very vital point 
too, that there be a very closely continuing integration based on a 
mutually trustful attitude; and above all, ‘that all the elements of 
responsible advisory agencies be brought into it. It is most important 
that great care be exercised, that reliance is not based just on one man. 
There is no one man whose abilities are sufficient. You cannot afford 
to place your reliance on any one man. 

What I am getting at specifically is that the collective advice of all 
the Joint Chiefs should be continually available and freely heard. 

Mr. Sixes. We all recall the mistake the Germans made in military 
planning when they reached the English channel and had no prepara- 
tion for amphibious landing on England. 

lf we can absorb a major air attack and thereafter win the control of 
the air, might we not be in a comparably weak position if we do not 
havea strong army in order to exploit our advantage over the enemy / 

General Rmeway. Very definitely so. If I may be permitted, Mr. 
Chairman, I would just like to make a comment off the record. 

Mr. Manon. You may do so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. Would you consider there is sufficient unification in 
strategy and balance in the forces to permit a powerful air, land, sea 
force so integrated that if military operations became necessary we 
could carry through in accordance with a tenable political objective ? 

General Rmeway. That is a prety big bite, sir. 1 cannot say yes or 
no as I might overlook something. I think that we have the capability 
of doing that, I do not think we » have all the essential minimum needs 
at present. Certainly I think that is the way that it ought to be done. 
We are interdependent in the Military Establishment. Each one 
wants the other and each one must have the other. 

Mr. Stxres. Some have held the view that our airpower did not deter 
aggression in Korea. Whether that is a logical deduction or not, I 
would like to ask in your opinion, to what extent do you think there is 
official acceptance of the idea that airpower will prevent small wars as 
well as total wars? 

General Riveway. I think it is much less apt to prevent a small war 
than it isa major one. I doubt if there is any doubt in the minds of 
the Russian control group that in the event of an all-out war—and it 
certainly would be initiated by them, not by us—the United States 
would use its full potential. I do not believe there is any doubt. - I 
do not see how there could be any. I think the President and this 
Government has made that clear and clear again. But I think there 
is a very grave doubt in their minds, and I think they have great justi- 
fication for it, that just because there is a little fighting on somebody’ s 
border, in Afghanistan, Burma, or Iran, for ex: umple, ‘that the United 
States is going to start oe ping nuclear weapons. I think it is a 
perfectly valid doubt, and I think ‘they are perfectly capable of putting 
it to the test to find out. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that some officials think that the capability 
for massive retaliation will deter small wars as well as a major nuclear 
war? 

General Ripeway. I would not be able to answer that point. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Sixes. Insofar as your own ey permits you to answer 
this, would you tell me whether the National Security Council has 
given the Department of Defense, and particularly the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, a directive concerning small-war situations, particularly how 
they might need to be limited in accordance with political objectives, 
and what type of weapons could be used ? 

General Rineway. I would not be able to answer for lack of knowl- 
edge, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the situation when you were there ? 

General Riweway. I believe, Mr. Sikes and Mr. Chairman, that even 
if my memory were accurate—which it is not in this particular case— 
that is a very broad question—I think that any directive of the Na- 
tional Security Council given to the Joint C hiefs collectively or in- 
dividually, should be a privileged communication. 

Mr. Sixes. You are privileged not to answer it if you do not feel 
that you should. 

General Riweway. I feel that I should not. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me then how do the military planners deter- 
mine the difference between a limited war and a general war in terms 
of deciding what weapons to use, and whether or not to use nuclear 
weapons ? 
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General Ripeway. Well, sir, there would be a number of measures 
which could be initiated automatically by the commander in the field. 
If his forces are in jeopardy, he has the inherent right, and certainly 
he would be properly and severely disciplined if he did not take proper 
self-defense measures, or if United States property is threatened, or 
anything of that-sort. When it came to measures which did not di- 
rectly affect his forces, I think practically every field commander 
would feel that he would have to proceed with great caution, and he 
would not initiate the use of armed force unless he got a directive from 
Washington to do it. That decision then would certainly go to the 
Secretary of Defense, or higher authority. 

Mr. Stkes. The Middle East possesses very great explosive poten- 
tialities today. If a situation were to arise in the Middle East which 
required the use of military force, do you think that it would be politi- 
cally, psychologically, and militarily possible to use nuclear weapons 
to mitigate or to settle the problems of the Middle East ? 

General Ripaway. I think it would present a problem to the Chief 
Executive of extreme difficulty and extreme complexity. What the 
decision would be, of course, would depend upon his judgment of 
the merits of the particular situation. From my own point of view 


with regard to the explosive Middle East situation, for us to find 
a valid reason for the use of nuclear weapons I would say would be 
about as difficult a question as anybody could pose. 

Mr. Sixes. Hanson Baldwin stated in a comment on the Louisiana 
maneuvers, Operation Sagebrush : 


The biggest lesson of exercise Sagebrush is that there probably can be no such 
thing as a limited, or purely tactical, nuclear war. 


That might indicate a greater requirement for a strongly balanced 
land, air, and sea force than we have at the moment. “Do you feel 
further light was thrown on our military requirements by the recent 
Louisiana maneuvers ? 

General Ringway. Yes, I am sure it has been. I have not seen the 
report of the maneuvers. I got some preliminary conclusions, but I 
have not seen the report. 

Mr. Srxes. From what you have learned about the Louisiana 
maneuvers, do you feel that a stronger Army than was in being at the 
time of the Louisiana maneuvers is required for our security in the 
carrying out of our commitments worldwide / 

General Ripaway. I do, sir. I still think that a force of the ap- 
proximate size of 1.3 million for the reasons I have stated is a more 
reasonable force. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to express my appreciation, General Ridg- 
way, of your patience for sitting through a long day and answering a 
creat many questions as clearly ‘and emphatic ally as you have. 

General Riweway. It has been a privilege to be here. 

Mr. Fioop. Gentlemen, my colleagues on the other side have strenu- 
ously attempted to reduce this discussion.to an exereise in semantics. 
I do not think the circumstances warrant that, and that it is not, in 
my judgment. I think you should know. 

Now, let me refresh your memory. The President at the press con- 
ference, when interrogated about this particular controversial para- 
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graph, about which you know, and it has been placed in the record by 
Mr. Mahon, said that was sent to Secretary of Defense Wilson for 
approval, or O. K., and sent back, and that is why it was read that way. 

At a hearing here last. week my friends on the other side spec ifically 

‘ead that to Secretary Wilson and he said that is so, so it is his baby. 
Y ou know the facts and the circumstances. You know the language. 
That is how it got there. If you wish to comment on it, you can at 
this point. If you do not, it is up to you. I think that you should 
know that background. 

General Ripeway. My only comment would be, sir, that I neither 
saw nor heard those words until, as I testified earlier, I heard them 
over the radio in the air on my way back to Washington. 

Mr. Froop. And it is not true, as a fact, that unanimity did not 
exist with reference to that program at that time as indicated as far 
us you were concerned / 

General Ripneway. It did not exist so far as the 1955 program was 
concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I mean. 

General Ripeway. Yes. 


THE UNIFICATION ACT 


Mr. Fioop. I would be interested in your observation on this point: 
During the debate on the Unification Act you will recall it was the 
original intention to have the Joint Chiefs of Staff report directly to 
the President of the United States and not to the Secretary of Defense. 
After considerable debate it was decided, as we frequently do here— 


well, let us have the Joint Chiefs of Staff report to the Secretary then. 
We will give it a chance. Let us see how it works out. I opposed that 
in the first place. I thought the Joint Chiefs should report directly to 
the President of the United States. I continue to think so, and my 
opinion is strengthened by this contretemps that has now developed. 
If you think it worth while, I would like your opinion about that. 

General Ripeway. I do not believe I considered that proposal. As 
a matter of fact, I think that was the first time I ever heard of the pro- 
posal that the Joint Chiefs report directly to the President, not 
to the Secretary of Defense. I would think, and this is just a super- 
ficial opinion 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? Do not lose your train of thought. 
You understand, of course, that I am in complete accord with the 
Unification Act, or the existence of the establishment of your Joint 
Chiefs of Staff going to your civilian speriors, including the Secretary 
of Defense. I want none of that changed in anyway. 

General Rineway. I should think that it would in a sense be a very 
severe curtailment of the authority which the Secretary would have 
to have to carry out the responsibilities he has had given to him by 
law. If he is going to have a group of military subordinates in his 
Department reporting directly to the President, I would not think 
that would be a good scheme. 

Mr. Foon. I say, the act would have to be changed. Under the 
existing law it could not be done because we provided that by statute. 
I was merely i inquiring as to whether or not. I get the impression you 
think that it would be a bad idea under all the circumstances and that 
from your experience you feel that relationhip, whatever it is, should 
continue. 





General Ripeway. I think sir, very definitely two things, one, they 
should be set up by statute as advisers to the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council, and the President. Then as a working 
method, and this is really a difficult thing because nobody can compel 
an officer to consult his advisers, it would be very difficult to lay it 
down in law, but the essence of the thing is that the advice of these 
gentlemen must be available to the President directly even if it is 
not called for and and not indirectly through a third party. 

Mr. Fxoop. If it is not called for, and if that is not done because of 
a question of personalities, and since a situation has arisen, or con- 
ceivably contol arise, if it has not, where that might happen, which 
would militate against the national defenses, in my opinion, and ap- 
parently in yours, then I feel that serious attention must be given to 
the access by law other than by grace of a civilian superior, “for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to report directly, primarily to the President of 
the United States as Commander in Chief, and of course the Secretary 
of Defense is to have every access to advice, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are to be in a position to give that degree of advice they are now 
giving. 

General Riweway. I think this is a point that might well be given 
consideration. Perhaps it is in the law now. I do not know. I 
never had occasion to look it up. I do think by law the Chiefs of Staff 
should always have the prerogative of going to their highest civilian 
authorities. 

Take the Chief of Staff of the Army, he can go to the Secretary of 
the Army. Iam not sure he has it by law to go to the Secretary of 
Defense if the Secretary of Defense says, “I do not want to hear that.” 

Mr. Fioop. Neither do I. 

General Ringway. He has no such right with respect to the Presi- 
dent. He can do this. Certainly any officer in uniform can address 
a communication, through channels, to the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

General Ringway. Whether it gets to the President or not, that is 
another point. 

Mr. Fioop. So can a brand new shavetail with his first platoon, 
theoretically through channels. I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about the statutory creature of this Congress, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and its components, the Chairman and the three members 
of the Joint Chiefs and the Marines, if and when they are under con- 
sideration. 

Now, I want to make certain as the result of this controversy that 
brings us here that at no time in this democracy can “a man on a white 
hor se,” or in a Cadillac, as the case may be, prevent that from being 
done. I do not know how to stop it. The only way that I can think 
of is referring to our original debates when we considered the Unifica- 
tion Act when this was anticipated, when the appearance of personali- 
ties might produce a result which may have been produced, or may 
not have been, that under no circumstances must that even remote 
contingency be permitted to exist. It obviously does exist. 

Now, if the only way to correct that is to permit the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff by law as originally intended to report to their Commander in 
Chief, as a matter of right and law, do you think, sir, from your 
experience, and you can speak only from that, that should be permitted 
and done ¢ 
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General Rineway. I think they should have the right to go to their 
Commander in Chief, yes, when in their judgment that is required. 

Mr. Fioop. I remove this expressly now from any situation where 
somebody might say to you, “Well could you not, if you wanted to— 
did you ever ask—is it not so that—if, if, if.” I want to remove 
utterly and completely any such “iffy” contingencies and give it to 
the Joint Chiefs and separate members as a law and right. Do you 
agree ¢ 

General Rineway. I agree. 

Mr. Foon. I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, if any. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I would like to shed just a little light here, 
if I can, which I think you will be glad to receive in case you have 
not read it. I am quoting from General Twining, who says this: 


Although we believe the first furious phase— 
and he is talking about nuclear— 


‘will be characterized by intense air action, no responsible Air Force spokesman 
has ever implied that foot soldiers have become obsolete. 

General Ripeway. I have deep affection and profound respect, sir, 
for Nate Twining, who started out in my branch of the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. He started out in the Army ? 

General Rmeway. As an infantryman. The whole thing there 
hinges on the word “responsibility” because I have heard some very 
senior Air Force officers say just the opposite. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be. I am merely quoting General Twin- 
ing. I thought we would throw at least 1 or 2 top men into this 
who agree with you that the Army is not obsolete. 

General Riweway. I think that is General Twining’s view beyond 
any shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were talking awhile ago about civilian control 
and what may or may not happen, but suppose that we went to the 
other extreme and it was military control completely without any 
civilian control, you would not advocate that either? 

General Rwweway. I cannot think of anything more inimical. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have a very fair happy medium the way we are. 
There is no possibility in this country, if everybody does what they 
should do, for any military group to ever make a military coup and 
take over the Government. 

General Rmeway. I think that is absolutely right, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In order to save time—and if you cannot get it we 
will get it for you—you referred on page 46 in the first installment to 
an Army reduction from $16.2 billion to $8.9 billion. My recollection 
is that that was mostly hardware, due to unobligated production and 
procurement funds. When this transcript comes down, if you have 
the information I wish you would place in there what items were 
reduced. 

Mr. Manon. That will be in the transcript you get, General. 

General Rwweway. All right, sir. I cannot answer now, sir. 

(The information was not received at time of printing.) 


THE ARMY’S MISSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here are some more semantics. You said there was 
a constant “multiplication” of the Army’s mission. To me there is 





a great difference between “muitiplication” and “addition.” When 
you say “multiply” if you are thinking about 14 missions you have 
doubled them or tripled them or quadrupled them; whereas if you 
have 14 missions and you are given 4 more that is merely an addition. 

General Ripeway. Essentially they are an addition; yes, sir. But 
when you take on these alliances which consist in a case—one that was 
signed during my office was SEATO—and that took on seven more. 
I call it multiplication; maybe you would call it addition. 

Mr. Scrivner. You also had some taken away. You recovered 
15,000 men from Austria as a result of the treaty, and 5,000 men from 
Trieste. 

General Ripaway. We were required to demobilize most of them, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, to save time, if you have the informa- 
tion—you may not have it and it may not be proper to put it on the 
record, but if not for the record at least for the committee—I wish 
you would list at least the missions the Army had in 1953, 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, showing any new ones or any deletions, just so that we can 
get the picture. 

(The information was not received at time of printing.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I am just a little onli on some of the 
things, but I think I have a right to be, General. 

A lot of people are involved in this particular statement which 
you made on page 46. You said: 

They were based on budgetary considerations, on political considerations, on 
the advantage to be gained in the field of domestic politics by a drastic reduction 
in military expenditures. 

I am in the field of domestic politics. The President is. The for- 
mer President was. Mr. Mahon is. All of us are. 

As to the impact of that, you can well imagine how I felt. There 
again I think perhaps you did not—well, you had an idea but you did 
not express it the way that it comes to me, as it came from you. I 
think you understand what I am talking about. In other words, the 
choice of words in my opinion was not too good. But you said your- 
self that budgetary and economic conditions cannot be ignored. Can 
they ¢ 

General Rineway. Certainly not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Here come some more semantics. Yousaid: 


It was not expected that I would let my nonconcurrence publicly be known. 


I do not know what you mean by “publicly.” When you say “pub- 
licly” to me I think of your writing newspaper articles, getting on radio 
or television, and a!l those things. Maybe you meant that; maybe you 
did not; I do not know. 

But 1 could not help but think if I were the head of an enemy state 
I could not conceive anything I would rather see in the other nation 
than what appeared to be a terrific conflict between the top leaders. 
Gosh, if we could see that happening over in Russia it would tickle 
us. 

There again I do not believe you meant just exactly that. It did 
not have exactly that connotation. 
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General Rineway. Yes; but I think this is the point I think you 
yourself made a little while ago, sir 

Mr. Foon. I cannot hear you, General. 

General Ripeway. I think this is a point someone made a while ago, 
and perhaps you did yourself: From the founding of this Nation there 
has been a very vehement expression of opinion over the whole spec- 
trum on every problem. It has been from that expression of opinion. 
Perhaps it does give aid and comfort to the enemy. I do not think 
in our case it does, because the whole world knows that everybody in 
America is going to speak his mind, and with great frankness. If it 
did happen in Russia it would be. an extremely encouraging sign. 
It will not happen in Russia, over there, or it will not happen 1 more than 
once. You do not dissent and survive. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you did have the opportunity to speak 
before this committee, which is composed of representatives of the 
public, and as much as was in conformity with security was made 
public in our printed hearing. I am quite sure if you had ever asked 
to see the President and talk to him, knowing him as I do, he would 
not only have had you come down to talk to him but also have lunch 
together. 

I could not help but think, when I read that: Suppose when you 
were either in Korea or over in Europe and other places you had 
reached a decision, which it was your authority to reach, and some of 
your younger officers had dissented and had made public statements. 
What would you have done to them and said to them ? 

General Rinaway. This is a very different case, I think, sir. That 
is a military operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but the President is your Commander in 
Chief. 

General Rmeway. I know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you were Chief of Staff of the Army—or. 
as a matter of fact, any time you are in the service. 

General Ripaeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us depart from this first installment. Actually, 
I like the fourth installment much better. 

You made a statement in there, and I think, if you are going to 
incorporate this in a book—here is more semantics--you may w ant to 
look at it a second time. You made reference to some heartless 
leaders. In other words, you drew a picture of a man who had no 
regard for his troops, “Take the objective regardless of cost.” We 
surely cannot have very many men like that. 

General Rreway. You have had them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not talking about “had”; I am talking about 
“have.” 

General Ripeway. You do not know now, because he is not in a 
position where he can call shots like that, unless there is combat. 

Let me make it clear. It is not just sheer heartlessness—sometimes 
it is heartlessness. Much more often it is a question of a combina- 
tion of various reasons. General Custer was severely criticized for 
being a glory hunter; he never thought about anything except his own 
glory. We have plenty of people like that. It is a human quality. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I raised the question is simply this: 
There are many people who feel that military men in your position 
are heartless and have no more concern for the welfare or the life of 
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the man under him than the man in the moon. If they feel that way 
they could pick this up and they would say: “There are officers in 
the United States military service today who are absolutely heartless 
and care not for their men.” I am thinking about you and the public 
reaction to your statement. 

General Ripeway. That may be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not want to see you get on a spot. 

General Ripnaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then Mr. Flood talked about an indictment. You 
indicted some of your fellow officers rather severely when you were 
talking about your desire—and a natural one—to get into combat 
in World War I, when you said that that desire did not seem to exist 
in World War II. 

General Ringway. That is right. They should be indicted for it. 
It was the spirit that was allowed to grow up among the American 
peop: 

Mr. Scrivner. But when you say “there were some” you are indict- 
ing every World War II officer who served in stateside or any place 
else who was not in combat. You are tarring them all with thé same 
brush. 

I am sure there were men in just the same position that you were 
in World War I, when you wanted to get overseas, and they did, too. 
One of my best friends wanted to go in the worst way, and the thing 
that hurt him more than anything ‘else was the fact that he could not 
get outside the United States. 

General Ripeway. I see your point, sir, though I do not agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, I may take this off the record 
when it comes down. It is one of those things—a general blanket 
condemnation. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you can answer this: You referred to making 
our enemies, friends in order to win the peace. We have done that 
yretty well in Germany and Japan and a lot of places. What I would 
like to have you tell us is what solution are you going to offer as to 
some of our allies or former allies so as to make them our friends so 
that we can keep the peace? That seems to be where we are having 
the most trouble now. Do you have any idea at all? 

General Ripeway. Well I certainly would be diffident about gen- 
eralizing on that subject, because each ally is different. I do not 
think you can buy reliable allies with dollars. Just because you put 
a lot of arms in their hands I do not think you necessarily get a re- 
turn. Perhaps this ought to be off the record. It is delicate. 

Mr. Scrivner. When this comes back you can take it off. I am 
going to take some of mine off, too. 

General Rineway. Yes, sir. I really do not know. It is just like 
all of human nature. How do you get somebody to the stage where 
you are perfectly confident that’ in the fight, knowing how hard it is 
going with you, ‘he is going to be right there cover ing your flank? I 
do not know. It takes a long, long time. The confidence that he will 
be there is born slowly. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. A while 
ago Mr. Sikes was asking you about things relating to the 1957 budget 
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which is before us. In one of your articles you referred to tet 
having responsibility. You no longer have responsibility as far 
the 1957 budget is concerned. Your successor, General Taylor, ell 

I would like to ask this question: Do you have faith in the judg- 
ment of your successor, General ‘Taylor ¢ 

General Rwweway. I do. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that he, having the responsibility for presenting 
matters relating to the 1957 budget, i is the one who must make the de- 
cisions, because she has the. responsibility. 

General Ringway. Well he does not make decisions, sir; he makes 
recommendations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Recommendations ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to decide before you can recommend? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is his responsibility to come to some conclusion 
and make a recommendation ? 

General Rineway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman, but I do want to thank 
you General. We have been a little we earing on your patience. While 
some of the questions of necessity have had to be rather pointed, and 
sometimes they seem to come almost to being personal. I think you 
have known me long enough to know that whatever I have said or 
whatever questions I have ‘asked you have not been with any malice 
toward you at all, but merely trying to make a record a little more 
clear, where I, at least, understand just a little bit better what you had 
in mind when you made some of the statements. 

T still stand ‘by what I told you last year: I have a very high regard 
for you, sir. 

General Riweway. May I say, sir, that is entirely mutual. Any- 
thing I can contribute in any way here is toward the same objective 
I know you gentlemen have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

General Rieway. There is no personal animus. There is no effort 
on my part to impugn the honesty or integrity of anybody. We are 
out to solve these great problems of national defense. Some of them 
are exceedingly perplexing. Many of them have endured over years 
and years and are still the subject of very heated controversy. One 
that Mr. Flood touched upon here is of that type, the functions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. General, the questions involved as to the direction of 
our defense policy, as to our procedures, as to how authentic and re- 
liable the recommendations or the so-called recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are, are matters of great interest and importance 
to us. I think your testimony today with respect to past operations 
will be helpful to us in interpreting future operations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The suggestions and answers which you have given in response to 
our requests have been very helpful, in my judgment, to us. 

I pointed out when you came this morning that heretofore you had 
appeared as a member of a team and as Chief of Staff of the Army 
or otherwise, but you were appearing strictly on your own today. 
We are not unaware of that provision of the law which requires that 
the people in the executive branch of the Government must support 
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the budgets of the party in power when they appear before the Con- 
gress. At least they cannot voluntarily request additional funds and 
so forth. Of course, we have gone on the basis that when the witnesses 
are asked to give information or to give additional information as to 
their personal views we feel that we are entitled to it. 

A few days ago we asked General Taylor what he thought we needed 
asan Army. He is going along the best he can with the present pro- 
gram. He would like to see some modifications made, as you wanted 
to see some modifications made in 1955 and 1956. ‘There are many 
things that must be considered. 

But we all are trying to achieve that common end of the best possible 
defense for the country ; and you have been very helpful to us. I want 
you to know that your remarks will be submitted to you for correction. 
You will have access to our hearings and so forth in order that you 
might check anything you want to by way of implementing the record. 
We discussed that this morning. All we want is the truth. 

Again I want to thank you for your patience and your helpfulness. 
I am sure that every member of the committee is much pleased with 
your unselfish devotion to your duty and the cause of national defense 
in coming down here today to try to help the committee with these 
problems. 

Do you have any further comments ? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; except to express my deep sense of appre- 
ciation for all the courtesies and patience you gentlemen have shown. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Frsruary 6, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 

HON. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. RALPH E. WILSON, USN, DIRECTOR, GENERAL PLAN- 
NING GROUP, OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. THURSTON B. CLARK, USN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

CAPT. JOHN 8S. McCAIN, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANALYSIS 
GROUP, OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD W. SNEDEKER, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-3 

BRIG. GEN. JAMES P. BERKELEY, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G—1 

BRIG. GEN. RONALD D. SALMON, USMC, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

MARINE AVIATION, HEADQUARTERS, USMC, AND OFFICE OF THE 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will begin our consideration of the Navy’s budget, particularly 
from the overall angle. 

We here in Congress, of course, represent the people even more 
directly than you, although we are all working for the same United 
States. We are very much interested in the military program and 
in determining if it is reasonably adequate. We recognize that the 
cost of this program is very high, about $35 billion a year. 

If it should be that we are spending a lot of this money in the 
wrong approach; if we should be spending several billions doing 
something that is really not the answer, and if we could convert 
that money to things more urgent, we would be better off. 

We have been talking quite a bit in these hearings about the 
overall direction of our defense program. We are not experts in 
this field, but we have sat across the table for many years and listened 
to experts. We are going to want to inquire of you just what you 
think about the overall direction of our defense program, and we 
want to try to have a new look at the New Look, so to speak. 

We are not going to interrogate you until after you have made your 
statements. 

Mr. Secretary, if you will make your statement, and Admiral 
Burke, if you will make yours, as has been the procedure in former 
years, before we have the series of questions I think that it would be 
better. 

Secretary THomas. Would you like to hear General Pate? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we would like to hear General Pate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF TIE SECRETARY 


Secretary Tuomas. We are interested in exactly the same thing as 
you; that is, a balanced program, that we are spending our money in 
the right place, and we will welcome a discussion of that. So, with 
your permission, I will proceed. 

IT am here with the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Pate, to justify the 
funds required to carry out the programs for the Department of the 
Navy for fiscal year 1957. The budget which the Department of the 
Navy requests amounts to a total of $10,382,000,000 of new obligating 
authority. 

We in the Navy and Marine Corps have given this budget our 
most careful attention. We have included in it only those items 
necessary to the strength of our combat forces so that we be able to 
‘arry out assigned missions. We consider that this budget will pro- 
vide the authorized combat forces for the Department of the Navy, 
together with their support, required for us to meet the unstable 
conditions in the world today. 

You will remember that in justifying the budget last year I stated 
that, beginning in fiscal year 1957, greatly increased obligating au- 
thority would be required in order to insure that we receive in the 
future the aircraft necessary to keep our Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation units modern. Our budget for fiscal year 1957 is $852 million 
greater than for last year. All Dut $64 million of this increase is in 
aireraft procurement. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 








* 1957, the Navy 


will have a strength of 
‘candidate categories 
This means that the 











Navy will be maintained at the level strength planned for fiscal year 
1956 and that the Marine Corps will be increased by 12,735 personnel 


wings. 


above the original plan of 193,000 for the same year. 


OPERATING FORCES 


the current fiscal year. 
Our naval units today, as in the past, are in a continuous state of 


modernization. 


Our expanded 


During fiscal year 1957, we plan to operate about 1,000 ships, 10,000 
Navy and M: arine Corps aircraft, 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air 
This is the same level of operations originally planned for 







research programs in the last few 


years are producing more rapidly the new weapons which are moving 


into the production stage. 


through the most 
passing from steam to nuclear power, from gunpowder to nuclear 


weapons, from guns to missiles, 
planes to Serre) planes all at the same time. 


In fact, 
tremendous change it has ever 


the Navy is presently going 
undergone. 


It is 


and in the air from propeller-type 
This transformation 


is indicative of the Navy’s bold, aggressive, and imaginative planning 


and foresight to give the American people the world’s 


finest and most 


powerful Navy, which we must have if we are to deter war, or to win 


a war if we « 


-annot. 


The Navy’s new weapons are more expe nsive, but all are peculiarly 


adaptable to the Navy. 


They greatly increase the Navy’s ability to 


carry out its basic mission of controlling the seas and thereby provide 
vastly increased protection and security for our countr y. 
During fiscal year 1957, 32 new vessels and 24 converted or modern- 
ized ships, approved and funded in previous years, will join the fleet. 
These new ships will include a second Forrestal carrier, the Saratoga, 


and a second nuclear- power submarine, the U. 


new ships include 13 new destroyer types and 3 submarines. 


S.S. Sea Wolf. 


Other 
The 


addition of these vessels will continue to improve the striking power 


of our fleet. 


As rapidly as new weapons and systems becomes available from our 
research programs, we are introducing them into the operating forces 
by incorporating these improvements into new ships or into older 
ships through our conversion and modernization program. 


know, 


we must continue to have 


As you 


a shipbuilding program designed to 


replace the older units of our fleet with modern ships carrying im- 


proved new weapons. 


‘ailure to carry out such a program can only 


result in the gradual deterioration of a striking power which forms 
one of the most vital parts of our national defense. 

Today, the mobile and potent fleets of our Navy are guarding the 
Straits of Taiwan and the waters which wash the shores of the Middle 


East. 


1948 while Greece was being supplied to resist communism. 
In 1950, at the outbreak of the Korean war. the presence of our 7th 
Fleet made possible immediate and continuous naval and marine air 


operations in support of our ground forces in that area. 
completely dominated the sea and prevented enemy sea movements. 


Many of these very same ships were guarding the sealanes in 


This fleet 
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Our fleet units also proved their readiness for many types of operations 
such as rushing combat units and equipment of the Army and Air 
Force to the Far East. Every combatant person who was sent to 
Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplies, and it took 64 pounds of 
supplies every day to keep him there. Fifty-four million tons of dry 
cargo, 22 million tons of petroleum products went to Korea in ships 
to support our forces there. Five million passengers were handled by 
shins to, from, and within the Korean theater. 

Without command of the seas, the Korean war certainly would have 
been lost. 

This fleet is still in that area nearly 5 years later. Its presence is 
acting to control other areas of possible conflict in the Far East. The 
ships of that fleet can be tailored into small forces to handle a local 
situation or they can be concentrated into a large striking force for 
the delivery of a powerful attack. 

It was our seapower which stood ready during the Indochinese crises 
and accomplished the “Operation Passage to Freedom.” Last year’s 
evucuation of the Tachens was only possible because of the power 
and position of-our 7th Fleet. 

The central element of the 7th Fleet is our aircraft carriers. Our 
modern carriers are mobile air bases and give us the flexibility which 
cannot be duplicated by any other method. Modern carriers are fully 
inteerated, floating airfields having two runways, a hangar, barracks, 
machine shops, gas station, warehouse, cafeteria, and hospital. They 
carry out seahased airpower anvwhere on the 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface which is salt water. Taking our mobile airpower overseas 
requires no one’s permission and raises no problem of sovereignty. 
Our mobile airpower represents the most effective type of built-in dis- 
persion. The element of quick retaliation and the repeated striking 
ability of such a force operating close to the target is a strong asset 
in this far distant, vitally important theater. It is one which is always 
available in either small or large wars. 

During my recent trip to the Far East I spent several davs with 
the 7th Fleet. TI was very much impressed with its strength and readi- 
ness. The officers and men are well trained, their equipment is ex- 
cellent, and the morale is outstanding. I am confident that the 7th 
Fleet can discharge any mission which is given to it. 

The 7th Fleet is made up of several parts: a fast carrier striking 
force; an amphibious force ready to take our elite Marine forces im- 
mediately to anv scene of conflict: it also consists of a hunter-killer 
force and a mobile logistic support force. 

In the Mediterranean area, we onerate another strong force, the 
6th Fleet. Like the 7th Fleet, the 6th Fleet is visible proof to the 
people of that area of our determination to preserve peace. Our 
overseas fleets bolster their will to remain free. 

An imnortant byproduct of having naval power in the forward 
areas is the opportunity for both the people of these countries and 
our own officers and enlisted men to become better acquainted. Our 
ships frequently go into friendly ports. Our sailors go ashore, and 
thev have been carefnllv indoctrinated by the Navy that the people 
of those countries will think of America in direct ratio to how they 
look, act, and behave. T can assure you that our bluejackets have 
been wonderful advertisements and ambassadors for our American 
freedom and way of life. 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Approximately $3.8 billion of the Department of the Navy budget 
is for major procurement. The largest portion of these funds con- 
sists of the $1.5 billion for aircraft procurement. Prior-year funds 
are no longer available for reprograming for aircraft procurement 
as was done in fiscal year 1953. More funds than were authorized 
last year have been requested in order to obtain deliveries of modern 
aircraft in future years which are required for our Navy and Marine 
Corps aviation units. 

For the shipbuilding and conversion proram, $1.3 billion is re- 
quested which will provide 23 new ships and 23 conversions. These 
new ships include a sixth carrier of the Forrestal class, 12 guided 
missile ships of the destroyer type, 6 nuclear power submarines, 1 
guided niissile cruiser with nuclear power, 2 escort vessels and 1 
ammuntion ship, as well as the design and advance procurement of 
long lead time parts of a nuclear-power aircraft carrier. These new 
ships, emphasizing nuclear power and missiles, are a cross section of 
the new Navy. 

The conversion program includes 5 cruiser conversions for guided 
missiles, 4 carrier angled-deck conversions, 1 carrier conversion for 
helicopter amphibious operations, 1 guided missile submarine conver- 
sion, 1 attack transport, 1 seaplane tender, and 10 radar picket ship 
conversions. 

We have made reductions in Marine Corps procurement based upon 
the assurance of the Secretary of Defense that should an emergency 
arise, any deficiencies would be provided from the larger reserve stocks 
held by the Army. 

As you know, we are placing increased emphasis on guided missile 
ships now that effective missiles are available. We are requesting 
nearly a 50-percent increase in funds for missile procurement this year. 
These missiles must be ordered now if they are to be ready for our 
ships and Marine Corps units which will soon be ready to use them. 
At the same time we are reducing our requirements for conventional 
types of ammunition. We anticipate, however, that we will continue 
to need some conventional ammunition in the future but in lesser 
amounts as more special weapons are introduced into our forces. 
Because of the greater cost of these new missiles, there will be increas- 
ing amounts of funds required for their procurement. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Our request for the appropriation, “Military construction, Navy” 
totals $400 million of new obligating authority. This is necessary 
to fund the urgent operational requirements of the Navy, such as 
airfield improvements, petroleum-storage facilities for the airborne 
early warning system, special-weapons storage and guided-missile 
support facilities. Our request is approximately 10 percent less than 
it was in this appropriation last year. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 
We are continuing to place emphasis on our Reserve training pro- 


grams. Our fund requirement will be about $246 million or an 
increase of nearly $2 million. By introducing new training pro- 
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grams which will utilize currently available equipment and _facili- 
ties at times when they are not required by other training units, we 
are able to keep our costs down. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting $477 million for research and development. 
This is an increase of about $45 million which is associated with con- 
tinental-defense projects which have received a high priority for 
accomplishment. Our basic research programs for the Navy and 
Marine Corps continue at about the same total level as for fiscal 
vear 1956. 

NAVY STOCK FUND 


We have been working for some time on plans for inclusion of 
more categories of naval material into the stock fund. In connection 
with the fiscal year 1956 hearings, your committee requested that 
“* * * no further application of currently available funds be made 
to stock and industrial operations unless such application has the 
prior approval of this committee.” For this reason, we have in- 
cluded in this budget, plans for the inclusion of additional cate- 
gories of material into the Navy stock fund. 

These categories include certain types of ships, submarines and 
electronic repair parts and photographic material. Their total in- 
ventory is about $800 million. Annual sales are estimated at $100 
million but we will not need additional capital in the Navy stock 
fund to accomplish this extension. 

If you approve this plan, we believe we can obtain better man- 
agement of inventories and more accurate procurement and con- 
sumption costs. 

In conclusion, I believe that this budget for the Department of 
the Navy is a sound one and that the funds requested are necessary 
to enable us to be prepared to carry out our missions. 

Throughout our country’s history, naval power has always been 
an indispensable factor in carrying out United States policy in peace- 
time and in achieving victory in wartime. It will be equally indis- 
pensable in the days ahead. 

Admiral Burke and General Pate will give you more details on 
the military phases of the programs of the Navy and Marine Corps 
for the coming year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, will you insert at this point in the record a brief 
biographical sketch of Admiral Burke and General Pate, who have 
not heretofore been before the committee ‘ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED STATES Navy, CHIEF 
oF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Adm. Arleigh A. Burke was born in Boulder, Colo., October 19, 1901. In 1923 
he was graduated from the United States Naval Academy and commissioned en- 
sign, United States Navy. He attained his present rank in 1955. 

In 1928, while assigned to U. S. S. Procyon, Admiral Burke received a letter of 
commendation for the rescue of shipwrecked and seafaring men. His first com- 
mand was destroyer U. 8S. S. Mugford. While captain of the Mugford, Admiral 
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Burke was awarded a special letter of commendation when his ship won the 
gunnery trophy in 1939. The Mugford also was third in engineering and ranked 
high in communications. 

In 1943, after commanding Destroyer Divisions 43 and 44 in the Solomons, he 
took command of Destroyer Squadron 12, and in September 1948, became com- 
mander, Destroyer Squadron 23. This squadron, known as the Little Beavers, 
covered the initial landings on Bougainville in November and participated in 22 
separate engagements with the enemy in 3 months. During this time, Admiral 
Burke’s destroyers destroyed 1 Japanese cruiser, 9 destroyers, a submarine, 1 
auxiliary vessel, 1 coastal destroyer minelayer, a large cargo vessel, 4 barges, and 
shot down about 30 enemy planes. His squadron was awarded the Presidential 
unit citation. Admiral Burke was awarded the Navy Cross, Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, and Legion of Merit for heroic action while commanding Squadron 
23. While aboard the U. 8. 8S. Conway he was wounded and subsequently awarded 
the Purple Heart. 

Admiral Burke was ordered to duty as chief of staff to commander, Carrier 
Division 3, late in March 1944. This group became famed as Task Force 58. 
In October 1944 he was promoted to the temporary rank of commodore. He 
was aboard the flagship U. S. S. Bunker Hill directing another evacuation of his 
staff when that carrier was severely damaged by two enemy suicide planes. 
During this period he was awarded the Presidential unit citation twice, the Navy 
unit commendation, and another Distinguished Service Medal and Legion of Merit. 

Late in 1945, Admiral Burke became head of the Research and Development 
Division, Bureau of Ordnance, in Washington. The next year, he returned to sea 
as chief of staff to commander, Sth Fleet in the Atlantic. After another year 
in Washington, he took command of the cruiser U. 8. 8S. ‘Huntington in 1949. 
Later that year, he again returned to Washington as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations (Organizational Research and Policy Division). Early in 1950 he 
became Navy Secretary, Research and Development Board. 

Three months after the outbreak of the Korean conflict, Admiral Burke as- 
sumed duties as deputy chief of staff to the commander, naval forces, Far East, 
in Japan. In May 1951, he took command of Cruiser Division 5 and proceeded 
in his flagship U. 8S. S. Los Angeles to Korean waters to provide gunfire support 
for United Nations troops on the battleline. While still commander of the 
cruisers, he served as member of the United Nations command negotiating an 
armistice with the Chinese and North Korean Communists in the summer of 
1951. Late that year, he returned to Washington and became Director of the 
Strategic Plans Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Burke was assigned as commander, Cruiser Division 6 in the Atlantic 
in April 1954. He left that command in Spain in January 1955, and flew back to 
Newport, R. I., where he took command of the destroyer force, United States 
Atlantic Fleet, on January 20, 1955. 

On May 25, 1955, he was named Chief of Naval Operations. He was sworn 
into that office in ceremonies at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., on August 17, 1955. 

Admiral Burke is married to the former Roberta Gorsuch of Washington, D. C. 
They live at “Admiral’s House,” United States Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D.C. 

He is a member of the American Chemical Society, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and Iota Alpha, honorary fraternity for chemical engineers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC 


Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, the 21st Commandant of the Marine Corps, is a 
veteran of the Korean fighting, World War II action at Guadalcanal and Iwo 
Jima and pre-World War II expeditionary service in Santo Domingo and 
China. He assumed his present duties and was promoted to his present rank 
January 1, 1956, after almost 35 years as a marine. 

In Korea the general commanded the 1st Marine Divisionsfrom June 15, 1953, 
to May 12, 1954, winning the Distinguished Service Medal and the Republic of 
Korea’s Order of Military Merit Taiguk in that capacity. The citation for the 
Distinguished Service Medal states in part: 

“Moving the 1st Marine Division from Corps Reserve to position on line shortly 
after he assumed control of the Ist Marine Division, he was responsible for a 
sector that was far greater in size than is normally the area of responsibility 
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for a division. He employed the most astute military judgment and discretion 
in the deployment of his troops, and was able to contain the enemy and maintain 
the integrity of the United Nations line during the final enemy offensive. 

“Subsequent to the armistice agreement, he initiated an intensive salvage 
program of the old battle position, realizing a savings of thousands of dollars 
for the command, and then personally supervised and guided the construction 
of new main battle positions, again on a greatly extended front. Aware of the 
necessity for maintaining combat readiness throughout the postarmistice period, 
he implemented an aggressive, realistic, and comprehensive training program of 
dual purpose consisting of orientation and indoctrination in the battle tech- 
niques of both ground warfare and amphibious assault operations. In addition, 
he cooperated and coordinated with interested units during the unprecedented 
“Big Switch” prisoner-of-war exchange. This sensitive project fell within the 
division area of responsibility, and through his foresight and organizational 
prowess, the repatriation program was completed without any untoward 
incidents.” 

In World War II Gen. Holland M. Smith, USMC (retired), awarded General 
Pate the Legion of Merit for outstanding service from September 11, 1944, 
to November 1, 1945, as deputy chief of staff to the commanding general, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific. In that assignment he performed complex duties while 
uiding the commanding general during amphibious operations on Palau, Iwo 
Jima, and Okinawa. In 1947, Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, then Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, presented him a gold star in lieu of his second Legion of 
Merit. The award was for exceptionally meritorious service at Guadalcanal 
as assistant chief of staff for supply of the 1st Marine Division during America’s 
tirst offensive against Japan. 

General Pate was born at Port Royal, S. C., on February 11, 1898. After a 
brief tour of enlisted service with the United States Army in 1918, he entered 
the Virginia Military Institute, graduating in June 1921 with a bachelor of 
arts degree. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve that September. 

In addition to duty in Hawaii and at various posts in the United States before 
World War II, he saw expeditionary service in Santo Domingo in 1923 and 
1924 and in China from 1927 to 1929. He had risen to the rank of major by 
the outbreak of the war. 

Returning to the United States after the war, the general was named Director 
of the Division of Reserve at Marine Corps Headquarters in January 1946. The 
following year he assumed duties as a member of the General Board, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, and in July 1948, began 2 years as chief of staff of the 
Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va. He was named director of the Marine 
Corps educational center at Quantico in July 1950, and served in that capacity for 
a year. 

In July 1951, General Pate was assigned to the Office of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, where he served as Deputy Director of the Joint Staff for Logistic Plans. 
He was named Director of the Marine Corps Reserve for a second time that 
November, and served in that capacity until he took command of the 2d Marine 
Division at Camp Lejeune, N. C., the following September. After that, he com- 
manded the 1st Marine Division in Korea from June 1953 to May 1954. That 
July he was name Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps and Chief of 
Staff, serving in that capacity with the rank of lieutenant general until he 
assumed his present duties. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit with Combat 
V and gold star in lieu of a second, and Order of Military Merit Taiguk, Gen- 
eral Pate’s medals and decorations include the Presidential Unit Citation with 
one bronze star (Guadalcanal, 1942); the World War I Victory Medal; the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Medal with two bronze stars (Santo Domingo, 1923- 
24, and China, 1927-29) ;: the Yangtze Service Medal (China, 1927) ; the Ameri- 
cen Defense Service Medal: the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with three 
bronze stars; the American Campaign Medal; the World War II Victory Medal; 
the National Defense Service Medal: the Korean Service Medal with one bronze 
star; the United Nations Service Medal; and the Korean Presidential Unit 
Citation ribbon. 

General Pate is married to the former Mary FE. Bunting, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
whom he met while stationed in San Diego, Calif. 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Burke, we are pleased to have you before 
the committe for the first time. We will be interested in having your 
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advice and suggestions in regard to the Navy budget which is before 
us, and on any other matters that you may have to. present. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before beginning 
iny statement I would like to call attention to the confidential table 
which has been passed out to the members of the committee. The table 
is a summary of the capabilities of our attack and support carriers 
projected through 1966, and is referred to at the bottom of page 15 
of my statement. 

(The table referred to is classified and not printed. ) 

Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to discuss with you the importance 
of the Navy in relation to our national security and to present our 
budgetary requests for fiscal year 1957. These requests have been 
subjected to a series of critical internal examinations and in my 
opinion represent the maximum in economy consistent with a sound 
balance of essential requirements to permit the Navy to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The United States maintains military forces for two general pur- 
poses: 

First, to deter aggression—big aggression and little aggression. 

Second, to win the war if aggression is not deterred. 

Many kinds of war are possible. We must be ready to defeat the 
enemy in any type of war he may start—big war or little war, all-out 
nuclear war or limited war, short war or long war. 

As a part of the armed team to provide for our national sec urity, 
the Navy is confronted with many and increasing responsibilities. 

If an enemy decides to start a war with a surprise atomic attack, 
mobile naval forces dispersed at sea will play a major part in retali- 
ating. After the initial blows are struck by both sides, United States 
ability to take further action may well depend on the mobile str iking 
power available to us at sea. 

Naval forces are mobile and are self-sustaining for long periods 
of time. They can be moved quickly to danger areas and apply their 
power without dependence on the av ailability of base facilities at the 
scene of action. Their employment on and from the high seas is free 
from any of the limitations imposed by operations involving the use 
of foreign territory. 

In some critical areas the United States has no facilities for em- 
ployment of shore-based air. In these areas carrier-borne airpower is 
the only means of projecting United States airpower in case of trouble. 

The scope of the Navy’s responsibilities are determined to a large 
extent by our foreign policy y. One of the cornerstones of our foreign 
policy today is our “worldwide policy of collective security. We have 
mutual defense treaties with 42 nations. We have other commitments 
to 20 other nations—all overseas. As a measure of our good faith we 
maintain large contingents of our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force deployed overseas on three continents. 

If we are to live up to our collective security arrangements, we must 
use the seas. 
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If we are to protect our huge overseas investment in men, bases, and 
stockpiles, we must use the seas. 

If we and our allies are to survive, we must use the seas. 

There can be no question that a major objective, political and 
military, or any prospective enemy, will be to isolate the United States 
from its friends and allies, and weaken their confidence in our capa- 
bility to bring our strength to bear in our united effort. 

Today’s technological : advances differ from those of the past in that 
1 year now may be compared to decades in former years. It is essential 
that bold decisions be made to keep abreast of technology i in order to 
continue to enjoy a material qualitative advantage. This philosophy 
in planning and action in implementing our plans will provide the 
modern Navy essential for our job. 

Our naval forces are carefully balanced to provide for any -con- 
tingency. Our ships, planes and their organizations are, almost with- 
out exception, designed as multipurpose. rather than single-purpose 
instruments of war, both because the multipurpose instrument is more 
economical than the single-purpose one, and because we believe that it 
is more efficient. Since we do have, in effect, an arsenal of ships and 
weapons purposely designed for employment in a wide span of perhaps 
unpredicted situations, we have a high offensive combat potential under 
whatever situation may arise. 

The core of our striking power today is the attack aircraft carrier. 
Our carrier task forces, supported by mobile logistic support forces, 
can strike and restrike the enemy repeatedly over an indefinite period 
of time. Able to move over 700 miles a day, they can select their own 
launching sites at will. They are elusive targets, hard to find. They 
have their own built-in defense always with them. In times of tension 
short of conflict they are impressive envoys. 

We have other types of powerful striking units coming along. Of 
major importance are the nuclear-powered guided missile submarine 
and the long-range jet-powered water-based aircraft with its mobile 
tender bases and mobile fleet support. These will increase our present 
offensive potential. 

We have other and equally important tasks in war—antisubmarine 
warfare and defense of shipping, amphibious assault, offensive and 
defensive mining, reconnaissance, sinking of enemy men-of-war, de- 
fense of the United States from attack across the sea—all tasks in 
which many elements of the fleet, including the carrier aircraft, join in 
executing. For example, the fast carrier attack force strikes against 
bases are an essential part of antisubmarine warfare. Fast carriers 
will also support the amphibious assault; the destroyers and cruisers 
will support the mining forces; the submarines will support the recon- 
naissance planes; the nuclear submarine will be a potent antisubmarine 
weapon in support of the antisubmarine force in their defense of ship- 
ping; the air-warning pickets will also search for submarines; and 
any ship at sea is almost automatic ally a part of our early air-warning 
and defense system. 

The result of this inherent naval capacity to bring all of its com- 
ponents to bear on a problem is that even the specialized weapons and 
weapons systems are put to a multiplicity of uses. In that sense they 
are comparatively economical investments. This is a very consider- 
able element of our naval contribution to the efficient and economic 
structure of our national power. 
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The United States is not alone in recognizing the importance of 
sea power. The Soviet Union is aware of the attack potential afforded 
by use of the seas and the transportation problem the free world faces 
in the event of war. She has been engaged in a huge naval building 
program since World War II. 

The new Soviet navy is powerful. It is designed to isolate the 
United States from our overseas bases and allies. It is designed to 
prevent our naval forces and supply ships from reaching European 
and Asiatic waters. It is designed to prevent vital raw materials 
from reaching our industry from overseas sources. 

In any w ar—regardless of length, regardless of the weapons 
used—the Soviets will endeavor to isolate and destroy our forces 
deployed overseas. They will pinpoint and try to destroy our over- 
seas bases and our overseas stockpiles. If the Soviets can prevent our 
Navy and our supply ships from reaching their overseas terminals, 
they can overrun Europe, Asia, and the Middle East as they see fit. 

German submarines almost severed our sea communications with 
Europe in World War II. The Soviets’ underseas force right now 
consists of over 400 submarines. This is about seven times the strength 
with which the Germans entered World War If. Their submarine 
building program is still accelerating. New snorkel-equipped units 
have the latest technological advances, including long endurance, 
higher submerged speed, and improved weapons, detection, and com- 
munication gear. They can operate thousands of miles from their home 
bases and are capable of sustained operations off the coasts of the 
United States. 

Soviet naval surface forces are fully manned and combat ready. 
Their fleet is growing fast. It is an important part of Soviet overall 
military strength. The Soviets are rapidly expanding their cruiser 
force, consisting mainly of the new Sverd/ov class. At least 17 new 
cruisers already have joined the fleet, bringing the total number of 
cruisers in full commission to a minimum of 27. More cruisers are 
under construction. They have also added over 100 new destroyers 
to their fleet. All of these ships are Soviet designed and built. They 
are large, fast, and heavily armed. They are very seaworthy and are 
as good as our cruisers and destroyers. 

The Soviet fieet includes many smaller ships, coastal destroyers, 
fast minelayers, and a very large number of motor torpedo boats. 
These are also maintained in full wartime status. This will give the 
Soviets a strong force of small fast units with great capability in 
naval warfare near their own coasts. 

The Soviets have concentrated on reorganizing and expanding their 
naval aviation since World War II. T he effectiveness of their naval 
aviation has been greatly increased through modernization and inten- 
sive training. All of their fighters, light bombers, torpedo and min- 
ing planes are now jet aircraft. More than 3 3,000 aircraft have now 
been assigned to naval aviation for direct support of the fleets. 

Soviet naval aviation is an integral part of the Soviet Navy. Each 
fleet has its own air component. Soviet naval air, surface, and sub- 
marine units conduct extensive training in coordinated operations at 
sea. The primary mission of their naval air arm is to support fleet 
operations and to attack ships with bombs, missiles, torpedoes, and 
mines. Soviet naval air units today can conduct offensive operations 
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in European and Far Eastern waters and against all ports in north- 
western Europe and Japan. 

Soviet technology has produced highly effective naval weapons and 
associated equipment. Their shipboard weapons and naval air weap- 
ons compare favorably with those of the West. 

Soviet shipyards started practically from scratch and have more 
than tripled the size of the fleet since the war. The Soviets have built 
more cruisers, destroyers, and submarines since World War II than 
all the rest of the world combined. They now have a very sizable 
capacity for naval construction and are engaged in an extensive naval- 
construction program. 

The Soviets are progressing in the development of nuclear weapons 
and advanced missiles. They are surely aware of the great increases 
in naval power and mobility that can be achieved by adapting these 
new weapons and techniques to shipboard use. 

The Soviet naval threat is serious today. In terms of new ships, 
submarines, and aircraft, and in terms of weapons progress, it is far 
more serious than the threat we faced in World War II. The Soviet 
naval buildup is the most significant development in the Soviet grand 
strategy since World War II. Soviet naval leaders have recognized 
and accepted war-proved naval doctrines of both the German and 
allied navies. Soviet recognition of the increased importance of con- 
trol of the seas in world strategy is no longer open to question. 

It is essential that the United States recognize this growing threat 
in time. New technologies are advancing the science of naval warfare 
in one great jump after the other. The rate of naval technical prog- 
ress is quickening. Many of these new technologies are also available 
to the Soviet Union. We cannot be sure today that we are moving 
fast enough tostay ahead. In two areas in particular, we have serious 
problems: To get our striking fleets in position and to get our mer- 
chant cargoes and troops across safely, we must defeat the enemy sub- 
marine and enemy air threats to our ships. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the field of antisubmarine warfare, our attack forces can strike 
enemy submarine bases to reduce the capability to deploy and operate 
submarines. Our submarines and aircraft can ambush and destroy 
enemy submarines close to their bases. Our hunter-killer teams, being 
equipped with the latest available detection devices and weapons of 
great destructive power, can destroy them en route to their operating 
areas. Finally, our ships will be protected by escort vessels which 
are now being equipped with sound ranging devices three times as 
effective as those in World War II. Advanced types of weapons are 
being installed. More modern escorts are needed. Their capabilities 
must be increased by the development of longer range and more power- 
ful weapons. New and improved detection devices are also under 
development. The number of escorts now available are short of re- 
quirements and a sustained building program to replace and augment 
our present World War II escort ships is required. 

I am prepared now to read off the record, a more detailed and highly 
classified statement regarding our present and future antisubmarine 
warfare capabilities if the committee so desires. I must point out 
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that this statement contains highly classified information which must 
remain secret. indefinitely. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Burke. The funds in the fiscal year 1957 budget have been 
planned to maintain and operate a year-end strength of about 1,000 
active ships, and approximately 10,000 operating aircraft. The 
Marine Corps Cooeiden an essential part of the operating forces of 
the Navy in their 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine aircraft wings. 

The Department of the Navy is requesting new obligational author- 
ity for fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $10,382,000,000, including 
military construction. I will now discuss the most important features 
of this request. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military personnel costs represent 30 percent of the funds requested. 
For the Navy, this will provide a level strength of 663,223 military 
personnel, including 6,223 midshipmen, naval-aviation cadets, and 
enlisted officer candidates. Quality, state of training and permanence 
of personnel are important factors in judging the adequacy of per- 
sonnel strength. We make every possible effort to maintain these 
at an optimum level. Our personnel planning for manning the forces 
of the general magnitude indicated above is at an extremely austere 
level. 

Requirements necessary to maintain enlisted strength will be 
obtained as far as possible from voluntary recruiting of 4-year enlistees 
and enlisted reservists who volunteer for 2 years’ active duty. Any 
large deficiencies would be met through selective service. 

The effects of the recent increases in pay and bonus benefits have 
resulted in an increase in the reenlistment of career personnel. Other 
career incentives—survivors benefits, improved housing and medical 
care—are important legislative matters which will round this program 
out to retain more experienced men in our ranks. The experience 
level in the Navy is low. This presents a very serious and costly 
problem which is directly reflected in the annual appropriation for 
personnel. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Reserve component overall costs represent 2.4 percent of the funds 
requested. For the Navy, it is estimated that there will be a begin 
strength of 159,691 and an end strength of 165,359 in a drill-pay 
status. In addition, 11,800 officers and 2,500 enlisted men in a nonpay 
status will receive 2 weeks active duty for training. The drill-pay 
program will continue to grow in fiscal year 1957 toward the ultimate 
planned strength. Currently planned as 216,100, this ultimate drill- 
pay strength is continually under study for possible revision to meet 
changing requirements. Team training, based upon more afloat train- 
ing within the available cruising capacity, will be emphasized. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Operations and maintenance costs represent 22.6 percent of the 
total budget. These funds provide the means for operation of our 
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forces, the training of our personnel, and the maintenance and upkeep 
of our ships, planes, facilities, and equipment. 

During fiscal year 1957, the deployment of combat ready forces to 
the Mediterranean and the Far East will be continued. On the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts of the United States, ready forces will be main- 
tained. Other units will be in overhaul or conversion to improve their 
combat material readiness and to modernize them. 

Training of individuals will be at normal rates except that required 
for guided missiles, nuclear proportion, modern aircraft, and more 
complex electronics equipment. These will require a higher level of 
training. 

Operational training will be at about the same level as during the 
current year. The purpose is to provide the highest attainable degree 
of combat readiness and to attain an acceptable base on which to 
mobilize. However, in recognition of shortages of trained personnel, 
intertype exercises will be on a small scale, conducted for specific pur- 
poses, rather than major fleet exercises. Scheduled ship movements 
will be used at every opportunity for the intertype exercises. Training 
operations for application of new developments and weapons will be 
accented, especially : 

(a) Carrier task forces. 

(6) Antisubmarine warfare. 

(c) Air defense. 

(7) All types of guided missiles. 

(e) Amphibious assault. 

Maintenance and improvement of ships, planes, and equipment is 
designed to attain the highest order of material readiness and moderni- 
zation of the active forces with the minimal expenditure of funds. 
To this end, ship-overhaul schedules are at the maximum practical 
intervals. Aircraft and aircraft engine overhauls are similarly spaced 
at the maximum intervals consistent with our operational readiness 
objective and flight safety. Self-maintenance of the operating forces 
will continue to be exploited to the maximum to promote both self- 
sufficiency and economy. 

Maintenance of the Shore Establishment will be at a minimum con- 
sistent with providing only essential support to the operating forces. 


RESERVE FLEET 


In order to achieve long-range economy, and at the same time im- 
prove the material readiness of a selected group of ships in the reserve 
fleets, we have developed a new plan for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of reserve fleet ships. The reserve fleet is a large group of ships 
with which we can start the reinforcement of the active fleet immedi- 
atelv upon mobilization. 

The reserve fleet is now divided into four categories. 

The first category, class A, is a carefully selected group of ships 
which will be used early in mobilization. Our plan is to bring this 
group to the same state of material readiness as active fleet ships of 
the same type and to maintain them in this state. 

Class B is a selected group of ships, next below class A. Plans call 
for these ships to be brought to and maintained in a state of material 
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readiness such that they will be capable of operating with the active 
fleet ships, but initially without all improvements. 

Class C comprises those ships which are scheduled for activation 
after class A and class B ships. ‘These ships will receive no military 
improvements prior to activation. They will merely be preserved. 

Class D ships will receive only such preservation as is necessary 
to keep them weather- and water-tight. These ships now have such 
limited military value that they no longer warrant additional expendi- 
tures of money for upkeep and maintenance. Disposal action is being 
initiated. 

In accordance with this concept for modernization of the reserve 
fleet, the funds included in this year’s budget will be largely applied 
to class A and class B ships. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Major procurement and production costs represent 36.2 percent 
of the total budget. 

In fiscal year 1957, we are requesting sufficient funds for the pro- 
curement of 1,468 new aircraft. This quantity when combined with 
aireraft ordered in previous years will result in deliveries of approxi- 
mately 2,000 aircraft per year through calendar 1958. This will pro- 
vide the high performance aircraft to achieve an acceptable degree 
of modernity and to maintain the required number of operating air- 
craft. I should like to point out that our preliminary planning in 
respect to fiscal year 1958 indicates a necessity for an increase in air- 
craft procurement for that fiscal year. 

Three. noteworthy new planes are the A3D Skywarrior, the A4D 
Skyhawk, and the F8U Crusader. As these come into fleet air groups 
they will give the carrier task forces increased striking and fighter 
air power. 

Funds are included in the fiscal year 1957 budget for the procure- 
ment of additional Seamasters, the P6M, for introduction into the 
fleet during calendar year 1958. Unfortunately, the first of these 
planes crashed after 6 months of successful aero and hydro dynamics 
testing. ‘The evidence to date shows no basis for discrediting the 
plane design. The program will be continued without loss of impetus. 
In the P6M I am confident we have a plane which will add much 
versatility and flexibility to our country’s sea-based air power. 

The rate of building new ships and converting existing ones where 
feasible and economical must be that required to provide future effec- 
tive combat units capable of handling the new weapons and aircraft 
and quantitatively adequate to defeat the growing Soviet threat to 
our control of the seas. The Navy’s shipbuilding program for fiscal 
year 1957 is a minimal increment of a long-range program. In my 
opinion, every element in the program is sound. It places emphasis 
on nuclear power, air defense, antisubmarine warfare, and the rapid 
adoption of new weapons. 

As the Secretary pointed out, we are in a state of transition. We 
need to build ships with new equipment, but we want, at the same 
time, to get the best possible equipment in each new ship. Conse- 
quently we have tried to strike a balance between the ships we will 
need if war breaks out within the next few years, and the benefits 
accruing from progress which science will be able to make in new 
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developments in the near future. We believe that this program is 
such a balanced program. It is anticipated that the shipbuilding 
program in succeeding years will be larger than the one submitted 
this year. Future programs will be based on descreasing capabili- 
ties of older ships to meet the threats which are posed by the enemy 
and the need to incorporate new developments on a long-range 
planned basis. 

This program includes the construction of 23 naval vessels, large 
and small, plus not over 5,000 tons of landing and service craft; the 
conversion of 18 existing naval vessels, and the acquisition and con- 
version of 1 Mariner class and 4 Liberty class merehant-ships. It 
further provides for the design and advance procurement for the 
propulsion plant of a nuclear powered aircraft carrier. 

Of major importance in this program is the construction of a sixth 
Forrestal class aircraft carrier. This carrier, like other ships of her 
class, by a modest increase in size over that of the Midway class pos- 
sesses a much greater operational efficiency. She has an improved 
launching rate, a much better deck-handling rate, a shorter rearming 
time for strikes, all of which adds up to economy by permitting max1- 
mum utilization of high performance aircraft. 

If conversions in the present budget are authorized and completed, 
we will then have, in effect, five degrees of capability among all our 
carriers. 

(1) The Forrestal class (5 authorized through fiscal year 1956). 
This class has a capability of operating all present and planned high- 
performance aircraft. Conventionally powered aircraft carriers of 
this or similar class will not be rendered obsolete by later develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion. These ships will be fully capable of 
performing their mission through their entire useful life. 

(2) Midway class conversion (3 ships) capable of operating all 
present and planned carrier aircraft until 1966, but less efficiently than 
the Forrestal. 

(3) Hancock (27C) class conversion (6 ships) capable of operating 
present aircraft, but not as efficiently as the Midway class. By 1960, 
these ships will have marginal capability for operating new high- 
performance aircraft, but will still have significant capabilities as 
attack carriers. They cannot be further modified to increase their 
operational capability. By 1965, 9 years from now, they will have the 
capability of operating antisubmarine warfare aircraft, and light 
fighters for their own protection, but will not be capable of operating 
the high-performance aircraft expected to be available then. At that 
time they will have been operating for more than 20 years. 

(4) Oriskany (27A) class conversion (9 ships). This class has 
marginal capability of operating the highest performance aircraft 
now in the fleet. By 1960, this class will have antisubmarine warfare 
and support. capabilities, but can no longer perform the functions of 
attack carriers. 

(5) Essex class, unconverted (9 ships). All of this class have been 
redesignated as support carriers for use in antisubmarine warfare. 
They can continue to perform this 1 function satisfactorily for 
ubout 5 more years. They are not capable of operating high-perform- 
ance jet aircraft. including most of our present operating models. 
Even in their role as support carriers they will be replaced in the 
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active fleet by the Oriskany class as they, in turn, become incapable 
of operating high-performance aircraft. We expect to employ them 
in limited antisubmarine warfare work, as helicopter ships, or aircraft 
transports after they have been replaced by the Oriskany class. 

It should be particularly noted in the table furnished you: 

First, when all presently authorized carrier construction and mod- 
ernization is completed in 1959, we will have only 14 carriers fully 
able to operate the advanced naval aircraft of that period. 

Second, sometime between 1960 and 1965, 6 of these 14 carriers will 
have only limited ability to operate the highest performance aircraft 
then available to us. 

Third, after 1966, we expect only the Forrestal and subsequent type 
carriers to romain fully adequate. 

We must, therefore, build a minimum of one new attack carrier per 
year. Only by such a timely and orderly program can we hope to 
provide for adequate strength in the 1960's. We cannot afford a 
holiday. 

In this connection, I would like to comment on the vulnerability of 
the attack carrier. No type of surface target on land or sea is com- 
pletely invulnerable. The carrier is, howevor, capable of sustaining 
a great deal of damage and remaining afloat and operable. She can, 
by reason of her speed and freedom of movement, avoid many attacks 
and minimize the chances of success of all attacks against her. Moving 
ships are relatively invulnerable to attack by a long-range ballistic 
missile. Her maneuverability, speed, the underwater protection pro- 
vided in her design, and the defensive capabilities of the ships de- 
signed to accompany her, make her a difficult target for submarine 
attack. She is capable of launching a diversified attack, at long 
range, against any threat to her safety. She is not vulnerable to over- 
running and capture by an enemy force- She will extract as heavy 
a toll from any enemy as will any other class of above ground target. 

Therefore, it is my firm conviction that the inclusion of this ship 
in the fiscal year 1957 shipbuilding program is essential for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

First, she is, and will remain as far ahead as we can now see, a fully 
competent ship, an important increment of a well-planned program, 
resulting from years of experience and research. She will serve as 
an important component, for which there is no substitute in sight, of 
one of the principal naval:offensive weapons systems. 

Second, any enemy’s chances of successful delivery of an attack on 
her will be lower and his ratio of losses will be higher than against 
any other class of above ground target. 

Third, her high utilization factor over a long period of years under 
any foreseeable international conditions makes her a sound and eco- 
nomical capital investment. 

Fourth, any delay in her construction would lesson our ability to 
meet strategic requirements in event of a general war and would de- 
crease our deterrent capabilities in a cold war. Delay in her construc- 
tion would reduce our capacity to handle high performance aircraft 
available in the 1960's, 

The program makes provision for the design and advance procure- 
ment of components for the powerplant of a nuclear-propelled air- 
craft carrier. By proceeding in fiscal year 1957 with design and ad- 
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vance procurement of long-lead time items we can be assured of suc- 
cess in laying down a nuclear-powered carrier in 1958, and of having 
it join the fleet approximately 12 months after the conventionally 
powered carrier requested in the fiscal year 1957 program. If we were 
to attempt to make the attack carrier in this year’s program nuclear 
powered, there would be an interval of 26 months between deliveries 
to the fleet of the last conventional attack carrier—provided for in 
fiscal year 1956—and the first nuclear-powered carrier. This is a 
delay we cannot afford. 

We are requesting a nuclear-powered missile cruiser in our fiscal 
year 1957 program. The decision to move ahead and request a ship 
of the cruiser type was made on the basis of intensive study, including 
the prototype reactor now being constructed at Arco, Idaho. Maxi- 
mum progress can best be assured by augmenting the experience to 
be gained from the land-based prototype with that of a shipboard in- 
stallation which we feel is now practicable. By the time construction 
of this ship is underway, the prototype reactor will have progressed 
far enough to be of great benefit in construction of our shipboard 
powerplant. 

The ship will displace about 11,000 tons and will have a sustained 
cruising speed of about 30 knots. The nuclear powerplant will be 
roughly one-fourth the size required for an aircraft carrier. The 
basic powerplant will be adaptable in single or multiple installation to 
several types of larger ships. The displacement of this ship was 
determined on the basis of the minimum that would carry the nuclear 
powerplant now under development, also provide a suitable platform 
for the most advanced types of surface-to-air and surface-to-surface 
guided missiles, and the latest antisubmarine warfare weapons system. 
This ship is a prototype; but it will be a full-fledged man-of-war. 
With the expected continued improvement in guided-missile perform- 
ance, this ship should be able to defeat the air or submarine attack 
which might be launched against her. Under such developments, she 
will be able to operate independently. 

In addition to the cruiser in the shipbuilding program, there are 
six nuclear-propelled submarines. These submarines are very effective 
in antisubmarine warfare. 

The program stresses guided missiles for offensive and air defense 
since there are included 4 frigates and 8 destroyers; and the conversion 
of 5 light cruisers and 1 submarine, besides the nuclear powered cruiser. 
All of these will have a guided missile-capability. 

All of the destroyer types requested in the shipbuilding program 
and to our antisubmarine warfare capability. These types include the 
4 frigates, 8 destroyers, and 2 escort vessels. They will all be equipped 
with the latest antisubmarine weapons systems. The 2 escort vessels 
together with the 2 provided in the fiscal year 1956 program will 
provide a division of 4 low-cost prototypes designed to be mass 
prodvced rapidly from noncritical materials. 

A step forward is being made toward modernizing our amphibious 
forces by including the conversion of a mariner class hull into an 
attack transport, the building of a prototype hydrofoil landing craft 
for high speed ship-to-shore movement, the conversion of one escort 
carrier to an amphibious assault ship for use of helicopters, and the 
replacement of wornout landing craft. 
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The remainder of the conversion program includes the conversion of 
(6; destroyer esc orts and 4 Liberty ships to radar pickets. ‘This is a 
part of the Navy’s responsibility for continental defense. 

For guided ee we are requesting $353,925,000 which is an 
increase of about $115 million over fiscal year 1956, or 50 percent more. 
We are now moving along fast in the guided-missile field. We need 
missiles to fill on-board allowances for the guided-missile ships and 
aircraft squadrons. to be operational in fisc “al year 1957. We need 


. missiles for training. We need some missiles for stock. This necessi- 
4 tates an expanded procurement program. You will note in this con 
F nection that the appropriation for gun ammunition has been decreased 
substantially from fiscal year 1! 56. 

h \s for our mobilization base, the budget request does not provide for 
3 substantial improvement. However, our plans provide for the placing 
i of maximum reliance on retention of proven and necessary production 
a capacity in order to reduce the quantities of reserve stock which are 


necessary to be maintained. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 









The Department of the Navy military construction costs represent 
3.9 percent of the total funds. 

Modern naval units and aircraft now joining the fleet have created 
new requirements for shore facilities. These requirements are par- 
tially met by increased appropriations granted for this’ purpose in 
fiscal year 1956 over previous years. In fiscal year 1957 and subse- 
quent years, it will be necessary to step up this program. The 1957 
portion of this long-range shore station improvement plan is modest 
as compared to the total requirements for operating heavier and 
faster jet aircraft and the larger attack carriers, and for supporting 
an expanded jet pilot training and guided-millile program. While 
the Shore Establishment will provide austere support in fiscal year 
1957, a strong continuing program is required for the future. 







RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 














Research and development costs represent 4.6 percent of the total 
funds. The research and development program has been formulated 
to ensure that the most critically required weapons systems will be 
developed in an orderly and expeditious manner. It has been screened 
to eliminate items which would provide only marginal gain. This will 
result in speeding up of the most desirable new developments for early 
fleet use. 

A program for the development of a ship-launched intermediate 
range ballistic missle was established in November 1955. This weap- 
ons system is required to provide a mobile and highly invulnerable 
missile to attack potential tactical and strategic targets. Recent 
technological advances make the development of an intermediate 
range ballistic missile, launched from ships, feasible. Development 
of an initial surface ship installation and the associated navigational 
equipment is underway. 
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CONCLUSION 


es 






In order to maintain our supremacy at sea, the United States needs 
the most modern Navy that can be devised. Our Navy of the future 
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will combine the nuclear-powered ship with the most modern aircraft 
and most powerful weapons of the day. 

However, while we build toward the future, we must also be ready 
to fight and win today. That means we must be ready to fight now 
with today’s ships, today’s aircraft, and today’s weapons. 

The Navy has a tremendous job in time of war. Mobile, versatile 
naval forces will be even more essential to victory in the war of to- 
morrow, should it come, as nuclear propulsion, very powerful long- 
range weapons and other new technologies are incorporated in our 
fleet. 

It should be emphasized again that the Soviet naval building pro- 
gram today is outstanding in size and scope. The Soviets are familiar 
with the latest technologies. We must not consider that we have 
a substantial lead in technical progress today. We have no reason 
to feel complacent. 

We believe that with a lot of hard work and enthusiasm we can 
and will stay ahead. It will take the full understanding and sup- 
port of the Congress and the American people to assure success. 

I would like, with your permission, after General Pate’s state- 
ment, to give you a short presentation on the Navy in relation to 
our fiscal year 1957 shipbuilding program and to the Navy’s re- 
sponsibilities. Captain. McCain will make this presentation. It 
may be desirable to do that before the questioning period. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Pate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


General Pare. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am happy to have this 
opportunity to discuss the Marine Corps budget submission for fiscal 
year 1957 with you. 

In introducing our Marine Corps budget, I intend to keep my 
remarks as brief and to the point as possible. Therefore, I will touch 
only in general terms on the situation of the Marine Corps today and 
the programs for which our budget requests are tailored. 

At the outset, I assure you that this budget estimate was neither 
easily nor hastily conceived. It has been developed in consonance 
with our national policy of preparation for the “long haul.” It takes 
its departure from the Marine Corps’ statutory missions and current 
national defense plans. Our missions relate primarily to combatant 
tasks. They are simple and realistic. We must provide skilled land- 
ing forces of combined arms, including air and ground eomponents, 
for service with the fleet in amphibious operations or advanced base 
defense. We must provide security forces for naval and other gov- 
ernmental activities. We must conduct research and development 
in landing force tactics, techniques and equipment and maintain a 
vigorous reserve. QOur last mission—one which is of great impor- 
tance—is to provide ready combat forces for “such other duties as 
the President may direct.” 

The estimate which we submit today will permit the Marine Corps 
to fulfill our commitments on a minimum adequate basis. 

The major items in our fiscal year 1957 budget are concerned with 
maintaining the Marine Corps operating forces, primarily the 3 com- 
bat divisions, the 3 combat aircraft wings, and the supporting troops 
which comprise the statutory force-in-readiness. 
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The 2d Marine Division and its aviation counterpart, the 2d Marine 
Aircraft Wing, are based on the east coast at Camp Lejeune and at 
the nearby Marine Corps air station, Cherry Point, N.C. This power- 
ful air-ground team is ready for immediate employment in troubled 
areas in the Mediterranean, the Near East, or the Middle East. One 
landing team consisting essentially of a battalion of the 2d Division 
and a squardron of the 2d Wing is stationed afloat with the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean from time to time for training and as an emergency 
force. ; 

The Ist Marine Division, which returned from 4 years service in 
Koréa in mid-1955, is stationed on the west coast at Camp Pendleton. 
Its air teammate, the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing, is located a few miles 
away, at the Marine Corps air station, El Toro. From these bases, this 
part of the Nation’s force-in-readiness can be quickly dispatched to 
contend with brush fires in any part of the Pacific, or the Far East. 

The 3d Marine Division and ist Marine Aircraft Wing are located 
at several bases in the Pacific, largely in the Japan-Okinawa region. 
Present plans call for the majority of this potent striking force to be 
stationed on Okinawa, with one air-ground task force in Hawaii. 
Except for the air-ground task force in Hawaii, this part of our force- 
in-readiness is within easy striking distance of all potential trouble 
spots in the Far East, is unencumbered by dependents or garrison-type 
paraphernalia, and needs only the proper signal to swing into action. 

Our fleet Marine forces are ready to go into combat now, and will 
continue to remain so during the coming fiscal year. Obviously, if they 
are to be maintained in a high degree of readiness their training must 
continue to be of the highest order. We must carry on a continuous 
and aggressive program of training for individuals and for all of our 
units, both air and ground. In this submission we have requested 
funds to enable us to provide that essential training. It includes our 
traditionally thorvaph recruit training. Here we seek to instill the 
basic elements of discipline, loyalty, and obedience in every young 
marine. Our request provides for advanced combat training, where 
each recuit graduate is taught the principles of individual combat on 
the battlefield—training which gives him confidence in his ability to 
stand against any enemy. It provides for the basic military education 
of newly commissioned lieutenants and special schools for advanced 
tactical and technical training. 

In addition to the Fleet Marine Force, the Marine Corps has other 
operating forces which also have a statutory function and which are 
provided for in the budget. 

First; the security forces. These are the officers and men who guard 
naval and other governmental installations at home and abroad. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 these forces will provide security and defense for 
more than 150 naval activities, one-third of which are overseas. They 
will guard 2 Armed Forces special weapons storage sites and 2 Atomic 
Energy Commission installations, as well as the National Security 
Agency at Fort Meade, Md. In all, some 12,700 men will be assigned 
to these tasks. 

Next, we have approximately 3,000 men serving in Marine detach- 
ments assigned to major ships of the fleet. 

A small but important item in the budget request provides for the 
principal support of the 86 State Department guard detachments over- 
seas. 
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To complete this brief picture of our operating forces, I want to tell 
you something of our plans for the future. We are well aware that 
amphibious wi arfare of the future will be very different from anything 
we have known in the past. Our organization, our tactics, and our 
equipment must all be evaluated in terms of what nuclear weapons can 
do for us in our own hands and against us in the hands of the enemy. 

During the past several years we have been doing just that. We 
have iain an advanced concept for landing-force operations of 
the future involving greatly increased speed and flexibility and greatly 
improved weapons. We foresee landings by our Marines with their 
combat equipment from fast-moving, dispersed ship formations in 
assault helicopters under a protective shield of closely coordinated 
fire-support delivered by planes, guns, and missiles. This will be 
followed by the early seizure of beaches from the rear to facilitate the 

rapid buildup of logistic support ashore, Such a concept demands 
cole alterations in our organization, our tactics, our weapons, and 
our equipment. 

We have made some progress toward realizing our goals, but the 
going is slow. We have not yet acquired adequate numbers of heli- 
copters. The fast helicopter assault ships and amphibious transports 
we need are not yet available, although they are coming. On the other 
hand, we have been conducting practical tests of the design we have 
evolved for future landing operations. launching our helicopters from 
various fleet carriers. The fleet amphibious exercises in which air and 
ground units will participate during the coming year are designed not 
only to maintain the current readiness of the Fleet Marine Force, but 
also to further the development of new concepts in keeping with the 
changing times. 

Turning now to the personnel aspects of our submissions—to the 
men who make up the forces of which I have been speaking. 

As of this date, our strength is approximately 201,000 officers and 
men, which is our allocated strength for the end of the current fiscal 
year. By the end of fiscal year 1957 we plan to increase this strength 
to the 205,735 provided for in this budget. We will maintain tradi- 
tional Marine standards while doing so. 

Now a word about our civilian personnel. 

During fiscal year 1957 we plan to maintain our civilian personnel 
component at an average strength of 16,364. This is the same level 
of employment as end fiscal year 1956. All of our programs would 
be far more difficult if it were not for the loyal and able assistance of 
our civilian employees. We feel that effective use of civilians within 
the supporting establishment is an essential element in maintaining 
our operating forces in a high state of readiness. 

Another vital component of the Marine Corps is the Marine Corps 
Reserve. The Marine Corps relies heavily on the Reserve component 
to back up Regular forces in time of war or major emergency. Our 
Reserve must be c: apable of providing a force of trained marine officers 
and enlisted men to meet these conditions. The budget submission 
provides for the continued growth and training of aviation and ground 
units of our Reserve. It includes a modest construction and mainte- 
nance program for housing these units. 

Thus far our Reserve training program has moved forward very 
well. We have attained our immediate goal of 318 units, aviation and 
ground. Wenow have some 43,000 men in our drill-pay- -status reserve. 
This submission will support the growth of the drill-pay reserve from 
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about 78 to 90 percent of our personnel goal by the end of fiscal year 
1957. 

As a means of summarizing our personnel situation, and for your 
convenience, I have prepared certain tabulations which present per- 
tinent personnel statistics. That statistical summary is attached to 
the copies of my statement which are available to you. 

Of equal importance to the considerations which I have already dis- 
cussed is the matter of material readiness. In itsroleasa “fire brigade” 
the Marine Corps must maintain a high state of material readiness. 
A large portion of this budget submission is devoted to meeting that 
requirement. The funds which we have requested will contribute to 
an orderly program of providing the proper modern arms, equipment, 
and clothing for our marines, thereby enabling us to meet the mobi- 
lization and operational material requirements imposed by JCS plans. 
This is not to say, of course, that we cannot fight in an emergency 
unless we have all the equipment we need—we will fight with what- 
ever we have at hand. 

Finally, I would like to reiterate my earlier remarks concerning the 
nature of our budget submission. We feel that it is an accurate and 
adequate—but, nec cessarily lean—expression of Marine Corps financial 

requirements for fiscal year 1957. Lam certain that after examination 
you will come to believe as I do that the 1957 Marine Corps budget 
request is a sound investment in our national security. 


Summary of the personnel requirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided for by 
the fiscal year 1957 budget 


1. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Percent of 
Officers Enlisted Aggregate total Marine 
Corps 


. Active duty: 
Fleet Marine Force 
Experimental combat unit---- 
Security forces-- et 
Ships detachments__--- 


Subtotal, operating forces 
Training activities 
Supporting establishment 
Transients, patients, prisoners 


Total. _ 


Begin strength, fiscal year 1957___. 

End strength, fiscal year 1957 

Average strength (man-years, fiscal 

year 1957) -_- RS ERS ee Pe . 
. Marine Corps Reserve: 

Drill pay status, Reserve: 
Nonaviation (48 drills) ._-- 
Nonaviation (24 drills)... - 
Aviation (48 drills) ; 
Aviation (24 drills) ___.- 


Total 


Begin strength, fiscal year 1957- 
End strength, fiscal year 1957. 
Average strength. -_......._-.- 


Nondrill pay: 
Reserve nonaviation. = 5, 658 
ens bawemdemusain : } 961 


I a ce 23, 619 


Begin strength, fiscal year 1957......._.- 22, 828 
End strength, fiscal year 1957_.__..- 23, 619 
Average strength j : SVeald 23, 167 





2. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Aggregate 


IV B Others 


| 
Field: ! | 





Begin strength, fiscal year 1957. Sal 4 , 572 | 10, 199 14,771 

End strength, fiscal year 1957 aS ee. : iy , 572 | 10, 199 14, 771 

Average strength, fiscal year 1957______- , 615 10, 229 | 14, 844 
Departmental: 

Begin strength, fiscal year 1957... ___-- . ; 503 | 16 1, 519 

End strength, fiscal year 1957___ _.___.__- Ra , 50: 16 1, 519 

Average strength, fiscal year 1957 _ __ Aid) Bake »t 16 1, 520 
| i 


1 Includes 295 personnel funded for by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not under Marine 
Corps management and excludes 1,396 personnel employed at Marine Corps managed activities, but funded 
for by other governmental agencies. 


Mr. Manon. Now, you may present your charts, Admiral. 


‘“ 
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Nrep ror Strong Navy 


Captain McCarn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
why do we need a strong Navy in this atomic age? 

The ramparts we build for defense against Communist aggression 
depend upon seapower for maintenance of our international lines of 
communication. ‘These sea lines must be made secure. Over these 
ocean lanes come the raw materials which keep the industrial machine 
of this Nation running and, conversely, over these same lanes go 
the finished products which are vital to the survival of the free world 
and the economy of the free nations. 

The offensive capabilities of the United States Navy are specifically 
designed to maintain the security of these sea lines. In a general war 
it is obvious that Soviets will make every effort to sever these lanes. 

To lose control of these sea lanes would divide the free world into 
small and vulnerable areas. This follows that successful dictum of 
warfare since time immemorial to divide and conquer. 

The free world is in effect an oceanic coalition which includes such 
major treaties as OAS, NATO, Spain, the Northern Tier, SEATO, 
ANZUS, the Philippines, Nationalist China, South Korea, and a 
Combined, these nations face the power of the Eurasian heartland 
represented by the Soviet Union and her satellites, including Red 
China. 

It is especially noteworthy that the free nations border on the 
oceans of the world. This means that the United States Navy needs 
planes, ships, and men to do a job which in many aspects is peculiar 
to naval power alone. 

The United States has become the arsenal of the free world. Cur- 
rent commitments undertaken by the United States include 8 treaties 
involving 42 nations, and military assistance agreements with 20 
additional nations. Although not all of these treaties bind the United 
States to go to war, there is a strong moral obligation to do so. That 
all these treaties are dependent on sea usage is not so surprising if it 
is remembered that 72 percent of the world is water. At the present 
time 62 nations, 52 percent of the world’s land area, and 54 percent 
of the world’s population, depend upon seapower. 


SOVIET WAR MACHINE 


Today’s Soviet war machine comprises in land power 2,500,000 
troops, in the satellite countries, 1,100,000. ‘This does not include the 





massive armies of Red China. Soviet navai power includes 1,650 ships 
plus 1,100 miscellaneous craft, and 100 more from the satellite coun- 
tries. Soviet airpower includes 20,000 aircraft plus 4,000 more from 
the satellite countries. With such military power as this Soviet stra- 
tegic objectives are now apparent. 

Viewing Europe from Moscow, we see a vast peninsula, surrounded 
on 3 sides by water. This view is similar to one looking from the Man- 
churian border down that bitter testing ground, the Korean Peninsula. 

In the event of war, it is highly probable that the Soviet would make 
every attempt to overrun the European Continent. In the Allied 
effort to thwart this move, United States naval power will play a de- 
cisive role. A major function of the United States Navy will be the 
projection of the military might of this Nation from the seas against 
the flanks of this forward movement of the Russian armies. 

Soviet objectives would be twofold. First, they would try to keep 
our naval forces at such distances from the shores of Europe as to 
render them ineffectual. Secondly, they would try to prevent the 
arrival in the European ports of those merchant ships loaded with 
logistic support so vital to the defense of the European Peninsula. In 
its brodest aspects, there can be no question that a major objective, 
political and military, of any prospective enemy will be to isolate the 
United States from its friends and allies and weaken their contidence 
in our capability to bring our strength to bear in our united effort. 

For centuries Russia has sought to acquire ports which have access 
to navigable oceans the year round. Today the Soviet Union is on 

a “political economic” offensive. If the Soviet Union should go to 
war, this offensive would accelerate. For example, as she moves 


down the European Peninsula she will find a need for merchant ships 
as we need them now. In anticipation of this, the Soviet Union owns 
2 merchant fleet of some 700 ships. The satellite countries have 100, 
and Communist China has 110. The estimated annual increase of 
this fleet is 60 ships. Here are some interesting sidelights to the fore- 
voing facts: Very few of these ships are being constructed inside of 
Soviet Russia. Most of the = shipbuilding facilities inside the 


Soviet Union are engaged in warship construction. Of those merchant- 
men being built outside of the Soviet periphery, the majority are being 
built in the shipyards of the free nations of the world. 


GROWTH OF SOVIET NAVAL POWER 


In keeping up with Soviet str ategic objectives, it is quite apparent 
that the Soviet Union is a growing y naval power. As a world naval 
power the Soviet active fleet ranks second only to the United States. 
Her submarine fleet continues to grow at an alarming rate, she has 
400 submarines. In her auxiliary program she has a number of small 
submarine tenders which implies mobility and advanced bases. She 
has a growing surface Navy of 27 cruisers and 175 destroyers. These 
facts become increasingly significant when we realize that during 
World War II the Bismarck and other German surface raiders at 

various times tied up large Allied naval efforts and at the same time 
they had a definite effect on Allied cargo shipments. 

The Soviet Union has full appreciation of mine warfare. Mines 
are a cheap and inexpensive method of sinking ships. Her mine 
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warfare force consists of 500 ships plus the mining capabilities of her 
major combatant ships. 

Although we believe the Soviet Navy has no aircraft carriers she 
does have a naval air arm of more than 3,000 planes. She intends to 
provide coverage for her naval forces with land based air and sea 
planes. This is in complete keeping with the Soviet strategic objec- 
tives to control Eurasian waters. This, in the eyes of the Soviet, is 
a balanced fleet. She does not need aircraft carriers to deny to us 
the use of those waters contiguous to the Eurasian Continent. We, on 
the other hand, must be able to control and exploit the entire ocean 
area. Aircraft carriers are an essential part of that capability. 

This is not the end of the Soviet story. Her program of building 
ships is accelerating. Since 1950 the Soviet Union has constructed 
over 200,000 tons in cruisers, she has built 9 times as much tonnage 
in destroyers as we have, 6 times as much in submarines. 

The United States went to war twice when control of the seas was 
threatened. Control of the seas will have a definite bearing on our 
decision to fight the next war. The Soviet Union’s accelerated naval 
pace is in keeping with the communistic doctrine of world domination. 

World peace and survival of the free world depend upon the con- 
tinuing ability of the Allied Armed Forces to maintain sufficient 
strength to counter and overcome any potential enemy, but the pro- 
jection of military power by air, land, or sea depends upon the ability 
of the United States Navy to control the seas. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM, 1957 


The 1957 shipbuilding and conversion program is designed to meet 
the challenge of the atomic age and is a major increment in a long- 
range plan to shift to modern warfare incorporating nuclear power, 
nuclear weapons, and guided missiles. 

The U.S. 8S. Nautilus, the first nuclear-powered submarine, has ex- 
ceeded our fondest hopes in operational capabilities. She has steamed 
over 26,000 miles without refueling. 

Half of this has been completely submerged. In the field of nuclear 
weapons our carrier planes now have the capability of delivering the 
atomic bomb. An interesting development in missiles includes the 
development of a long-range missile. The Navy intends to launch 
these missiles from ships. This will impart to the United States the 
tremendous advantage of missile mobility. In other words, the Navy 
can launch these missiles from any place on the seven seas. 

Naval power is divided into the following functions, air warfare, 
submarine warfare, antisubmarine warfare, and amphibious warfare 
and support. In naval warfare all of these functions are closely 
interrelated. 

First, let us discuss the fast attack force. The fast attack force 
comprises several carriers depending upon the mission. It is screened 
by guided-missile cruisers and guided-missile frigates. The offensive 

capabilities of this naval force so essential to national security include 
the use of nuclear weapons, the destruction of enemy planes and guided 
missiles before they become airborne, the mining of channels, the de- 
struction of bridges, and the destruction of shipping. Fast carrier 
forces have the capability of destroying naval installations. This 
includes that highly important phase of antisubmarine warfare, the 
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destruction of enemy submarines before they get to sea. Fast carrier 
forces in coordination with the Army and Marine Corps provide bom- 
bardment of enemy fortifications and air support for ground forces. 

Defensively, the fast carriers have the built-in capability of defense 
against enemy guided missiles and aircraft. This force, in all-out 
nuclear war with its disastrous consequences, may well throw the 
balance in our favor. The Soviet Union is sure to have every fixed 
airbase in the free world pinpointed and these will be included in the 
simultaneous attack on the industrial centers of this country. In 
contravention the mobility of the fast attack force imposes a serious 
burden on the Soviet Union. First, he is never sure of the exact loca- 
tion of this carrier attack force, and, second, he never knows where 
this force will strike. 

Mobility is of greater importance now than it has ever been in the 
history of warfare. The destructive power of modern weapons in- 
creases the importance of mobility beyond anything in the past. The 
basic essence of naval power is mobility. 

The Navy’s 1957 shipbuilding program includes 1 attack carrier 
new construction of the Forrestal class; 4 attack carrier conversions 
which modernize our entire fleet of aircraft carriers; 1 light cruiser, 
guided missile, nuclear powered new construction; 2 light cruisers, 
guided missile, surface-to-air, Terrier conversions; 3 light cruisers, 
guided missile, surface-to-air, carrier conversions; and 4 guided mis- 
sile frigates, surface-to-air, Terrier new construction. 

The United States Navy is playing an increasingly important role 
in continental air defense, whose radar fences include the distant early 
warning line, the mid-Canada line, and the pine-tree line. In order 
to prevent the Soviet Air Force from making an end around these 
radar fences the United States Navy is charged with the responsibility 
of providing the ships for the seaward extension of the distant early 
warning line and the contiguous ocean area radar coverage off the 
coast. In this program are 6 escort picket vessels and 4 ocean radar 
station ships. 

In submarine warfare the submarine performs the following func- 
tions: First, is its traditional role of sinking ships; second is anti- 
submarine warfare; third, mining; and fourth, guided missile 
launcher, 

The advent of nuclear power, long-range sonar, and guided missiles 
have had such a radical effect on the submarine that it must be con- 
sidered virtually as a new weapon. Nuclear power gives to the sub- 
marine unlimited submerged endurance, and greatly increased speeds. 
When you combine this with long-range sonar, we have an ideal in- 
strument to he off enemy ports for the purpose of detecting and sink- 
ing enemy submarines departing for and returning from patrols. 
Nuclear power greatly enhances the work of the submarine on a min- 
ing mission. 

The combination of the guided missile and the submarine gives to 
us a weapon of unprecedented stealth and secrecy. This submarine 
‘an be used to destroy naval installations, targets of naval interest, 
and, most important in that first phase of antisubmarine warfare, the 
destruction of U-boat pens before the enemy submarines have a chance 
to get to sea, 

In the traditional roll of sinking ships the factors of unlimited 
submerged endurance and greatly increased speeds, for the first time 
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in history, put into the hands of the submarine’s commanding officer 
an instrument with which he can attack at will. After having once 
consummated an attack he has one of two choices; either he can with- 
draw and come in again or he can travel in relative security under- 
neath the convoy sinking ships at will. : 

Antisubmarine warfare in its advance stages plays a very important 
part of a carrier strike. Off the enemy ports, we have submarines to 
prevent his submxrines from attacking our forces. We have the pre- 
liminary attack on enemy airfields and U-boat pens with the guided- 
missile submarines. We also have the additional capability of laying 
mines off his ports. 

In the 1957 shipbuilding program is 1 guided missile submarine 
conversion and 6 nuclear powered submarines, new construction. 

The modern and future submarine potential imposes a serious threat 
to our national security along the east coast of the United States; for 
instance, Florida, New York, and the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 
This enemy submarine threat falls in 3 areas, guided missiles, mining, 
and the attack on our ships. 

To defeat the Soviet submarine menace is going to take extreme 
efforts on our part. The emphasis must be on offensive antisubmarine 
warfare. It will take the concerted action of surface ships, destroyers, 
and planes. For the time, labor, and money put into the submarine 
by the Soviet Union, it will take many times that investment on our 
part to defeat him. 

Antisubmarine warfare naturally falls into 3 phases. 

First, we must be able to destroy enemy submarines before they 
get tosea. This job falls within the purview of the fast attack force, 
the guided-missile submarine, and the long-range seaplane. In addi- 
tion, we have the mining capabilities of our submarines off his ports. 

Secondly, we must be able to destroy enemy submarines en route to 
the target. This is done by submarines in barriers and in coordina- 
tion with aircraft. The attack submarine itself can sink enemy sub- 
marines. A hunter-killer group with its support carrier in the center 
and its screen of destroyers carries fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters. 
The helicopter is a new addition to family of weapons to be used 
against the enemy submarine and gives great promise. 

Thirdly, we must be able to destroy enemy submarines after they 
arrive in the target area. We have ocean escorts for ocean convoys 
and coastal escorts for coastal convoys. 

In the program are 2 destroyer escorts, new construction, and § 
guided-missile destroyers, new construction. 

In amphibious warfare the United States Marine Corps, the pio- 
neers in amphibious operations the world over, has devised a new 
concept known as vertical envelopment. It involves the landing of 
troops from helicopters. There are many advantages to this method : 
Our ships can operate outside of minable waters, they can be so dis- 
persed as to minimize the effect of atomic bombing and the helicopter 
increases the speed with which the first assault waves can be put 
ashore. After the Marines have established themselves in an area 
behind the enemy lines they move forward to secure a beachhead. 
Through this opening will flow from the sealanes, personnel and 
material needed to maintain a sustained campaign. In the program 
are 1 assault helicopter ship conversion and 1 attack transport con- 
version. 
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The Navy’s building program features weapons that are founded 
on sustained mobility, adaptable to all the aspects of modern war- 
fare. First in the program is an attack carrier which is the sixth of a 
large modern fleet of the Forrestal class. This ship, the aircraft car- 
rier, can be said to be the most important single type of ship that we 
have in the Navy today. It is the most versatile instrument in warfare. 
For the foreseeable future it will play an indispensable role. It pro- 
vides the only system of mobile bases for planes. The weapon sys- 
tems of the attack carrier are guided missiles, heavy attack aircraft, 
and the air-strike group of aircraft. 

Its defense weapons system includes antisubmarine patrol, aircraft 
early warning, interceptor aircraft, and the combat air patrol. 
Installed aboard the carrier is the conventional antiaircraft battery, 
and in future years will include antiaircraft guided-missile launc hers. 

Next on this program is the conversion of the | light cruiser to guided 
missiles for the use of surface-to-air guided missiles. In this conver- 
sion gun mounts have been retained forward and the missile launcher 
isaft. The entire aftersection has been reconfigured for missile stor- 
age. This means that this ship still retains its original capabilities, 
plus the additional capability of destroying the enemy aircrait and 
missiles. The ship can also destroy shipping and shore defenses by 
gunfire. 

Of new and radical design in this program is the nuclear-powered 
guided missile, light cruiser. This ship is about 11,000 tons in dis- 
placement and has a length of over 600 feet. It foretells that era in 
which we will have guided missiles aboard nuclear-powered ships 
capable of steaming to the farthest ends of the earth at the highest 
speeds. It will be able to launch guided missiles at the heartland of 
any potential enemy. These will be the first nuclear-powered surface 
ships in our Navy. 

The guided-missile frigate is specifically designed to keep pace 
with the fast attack force. Now, as with the cruiser, in this new design 
the gun mounts are retained forward and the missile launchers aft. 
This ship has the capability of the destruction of enemy submarines, 
and most important, the destruction of enemy aircraft and guided 
missiles. It also has the capability of destroying shipping and shore 
defenses with gunfire. 

The destroyer in this program is the workhorse of the fleet. ‘This 
destroyer is used to convey amphibious forces, ocean convoys, and 
work with hunter-killer groups. As you can see, it is indeed a very 

versatile type of ship. Its primary function is the destruction of 
enemy submarines as shown here with the homing torpedo. Installed 
aboard this ship are depth-charge racks aft, and antisubmarine war- 
fare ahead thrown weapons forward. It will have a surface-to-air 
guided-missile launcher to give it the increased capability of destroy- 
ing enemy aircraft and guided missiles. It will be able to destroy 
enemy ships, and engage in shore bombardment by gunfire. 

The nuclear-powe1 red submarine in this program is an improvement 
on the Nautilus. It also incorporates design lessons learned in the 
U.S. S. Albacore for hull design at high “speeds submerged. The 
ees fat, squat body that you see with the single screw aft is the result 
of those lessons. 

The heart of a future amphibious force is the assault helicopter 
ship. Aside from its capability of discharging troops with helicop- 
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ters, it also has the additional advantage of carrying a complete bat- 
talion landing team and all of the assault equipment inside one hull. 

Such ships as these are a fundamental requirement for forward 
strategic planning in an atomic era that require a strong Navy. Fast 
carrier forces assure our country of the continuing ability to strike 
at the enemy. Naval power is the only means of assuring logistic 
support to friendly forces, land, sea, and air. Deployed naval power 
is an on-the-spot deterrent and ready retaliatory force in the case of 
limited and conventional war. The 1957 shipbuilding program re- 
inforces these capabilities. 

A strong Navy guarantees continuous control of the seas, makes 
possible a versatile national strategy, gives added ability to retaliate 
in time and places of our own choosing and provides important means 
of seizing the strategic initiative from an aggressor, even in adversity. 

United States naval power is an indispensable element in project- 
ing and applying our military power—land, sea and air—anywhere 
in the world. 

Thank you very much. 


CAPACITY OF NAVAL HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Ritey. What is the capacity, General, of your helicopters that 
are based on your carriers ¢ 

General Parr. General Salmon, of the Marines, can answer that 
more accurately. 

General Satmon. We are anticipating at least 20 men in the early 
helicopters, and as high as 25 to 30 men in the later models. 


Mr. Manon. Does anyone have any informal questions; probably 
off the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask a few questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
DIFFERENCES IN EMPHASIS BY VARIOUS WITNESSES 


Mr. Secretary, I was just thinking, as I walked over to the com- 
mittee from my office, of the various points of view to which we are 
exposed by the witnesses from the Pentagon in our military hearings. 

Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford appeared before us and the 
general import of their testimony to us was, “Be calm, we have every- 
thing under control and everything is going to be all right, despite 
some dark clouds on the horizon.” : 

Then the Army comes along and officials have a tendency to say, 
“Hey, boys, you may be preparing for the wrong war and the Army 
role is certainly being underestimated. Do something quickly before 
it is too late, and it might already be too late.” 

Then the Navy comes along with its Sunday punch and alerts us 
to the grave and frightening dangers of doom and disaster, or the 
possibility of disaster. 
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I am sure that the Air Force, when it comes, will approach us from 
another angle, but perhaps to some extent in the same way, “Be aware; 
stop, look, and listen, because these are dangerous times.” 

I am not complaining about it. I think it is good to be exposed 
to these various points of view. I would much rather that you over- 
estimate the danger than to underestimate it. I realize that, as mili- 
tary people, it is your solemn and inescapable duty to advise the legis- 
lative branch as best you can of the peril which confronts us in a mili- 
tary way. Weall feel the danger is very great. 

Of course, I think we all recognize this budget is not big enough to 
fight a major war. The question arises, Is it big enough to enable us 
to do a fairly adequate job in deterring aggression, and does it pro- 
vide a sufficient base from which to launch an unstoppable counter- 
offense, in case of attack? 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, what you think about the whole 
budget for the Department of Defense and, more particularly, the 
Navy budget for the fiscal year 1957. 

Secretary THomas. May I take a little time to answer that question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will give you my thinking on it. I think that 
you have to go back a little bit to get the proper perspective. I do not 
feel that there is any element of doom in it at all. I feel quite the 
contrary. I feel that our forces are strong and well-balanced. 

Also we have to talk about our reserve fleet. We have a total of 
2,753 ships, and 1,769 of these are in the reserve fleet. There are 55 
cruisers in the reserve fleet. You have to take into consideration the 
ones in the reserve fleet to get a balance. 

To get this in the right perspective, you have to go back and review 
quickly the background of our military services. 

In 1935, not too long before World War II, we had a defense budget 
of $590 million. There were 250,000 people in all of the services. 
Our budgets were small. The Navy had 95,000 people in it at that 
time and the Marines 17,000. Then comes World War II and we 
spend $300 billion. We were not geared up to spend that kind of 
money. We never had the programs nor the organization. 

After World War II we cut down again and we cut down to the 
bone. I call your attention to the fact that in 1948, as recently as 
that, the military departments had a total budget of $9.7 billion. So 
after World War II we cut down, way down, and then comes Korea 
and we spend roughly $200 million more. 

Now, one of the difficulties in the services is that it has been either 
a feast ora famine. We have never had a good long-range program 
that I know of during my association with the military departments. 
I think my testimony last year will show that we were talking about 
a long-range program with a floor running around $34 billion or $35 
billion. To get that perspective, I think that you have to go back 
and take a look. 

In 1948 our total budget was $9.7 billion. In 1949 it was $13.9 bil- 
lion. In 1950 it was $13.1 billion. In 1951 it was $48 billion. In 
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1952 it was $60 billion. Then it was $47 billion, and then $34.5 bil- 
lion, then $29 billion, and then $33 billion, and this year it is $35.5 
billion. We have leveled off, as a matter of fact, with what I think 
isa very solid floor. Iam talking now about the overall. 

From the Navy’s standpoint, in those same years, 1948 on, we had 
$3.9 billion, then $4.9 billion, then we jumped to $12.5 billion, $16 
billion to $12.5 billion and then we leveled off at $9.5 billion, and this 
year it is roughly $10 billion. So we went from a very low point 
before Korea and built up very large military forces during Korea, 
and now we have leveled off at a relatively high level. 

I think this 1957 program—and I am talking from Navy’s stand- 
point—is the best balanced program that I have seen in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Within the Navy? 

Secretary THomas. I am talking about the Navy now. You will 
have to remember, for instance, that the Navy all at one time is going 
from steam to nuclear power; it is going from guns to missiles; it is 
going from gunpowder to nuclear weapons, and in the air it is going 
from subsonic to supersonic speed. That is going on all at one time. 
You not only have to take into consideration our active ships today, 
which are roughly 984, but you have also to take into consideration 
the 1,769 ships that we have in our reserve. Basically, it is a large 
Navy. 

The ships in the Reserve are not modern ships. However, a lot of 
them could be modernized and could be made very effective. Then 
the other group would also be effective to a certain extent. Basically, 
and overall, it is a powerful Navy. 

This program, as you see, brings in another carrier, which maintains 
continuity in the carrier program which is our basic offensive 
weapon. 

We are going now completely into missiles on our 8 destroyers and 
our 4 destroyer leaders, or frigates. 

Of our submarines, 5 of the 6 are nuclear. The only one we are not 
converting to nuclear power is a guided-missile submarine; but all 
of our attack submarines are nuclear. We are bringing in new air- 
planes also. 

The Navy had at one time a very difficult period because the airplane 
contracts that we let in 1951 and 1952 were for planes powered by an 
advanced engine that was only on the design boards. In the haste 
and urgency of the Korean war we let a lot of contracts, definitive 
production contracts but the engine never materialized. We not only 
took a large loss, but we never got the airplanes. We had a period 
during which the Navy did not have modern airplanes as such. 

That has been corrected in many ways. We now have what we call a 
firm program—firm means fleet introduction of replacement models— 
when a new airplane design is approved, only a certain number are 
built. So you cannot get into large wasteful production orders. Then 
we have the new ones that are coming into being now, like the A-3-D, 
the A-4—D, the F-80-1, the F-4—D, the F-11—F-2, and others. The 
Navy today has becoming available some of the most modern aircraft 
that there are in the world. 

This, in my opinion, gives us a very well-balanced program and is 
consistent with the floor that we have been talking about which is 
around $10 billion for the Navy. 
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Mr. Manon. Is there any difference of opinion among qualified 
people in the Navy as to the overall direction of the Navy program ? 

Secretary Tomas. I do not think any as far as direction goes, such 
as going into missiles ships, nuclear power, and supersonic planes. 
Admiral Burke ought to speak to that. 

Mr. Manon. I will ask him about it. 

Secretary THomas. As far as I know, the Navy today is very pro- 

gressive. 
Fi Mr. Manon. The point is, looking at this thing and trying to ex- 
) amine it, whether or not we are spending our money for the right 
thing. Perhaps we do not question the desirability of providing $10 
billion. The next question is, How shall it be applied? You say that 
so far as you know there is no material difference in the Navy itself as 
to just how these funds should be expended. 

Secretary THomas. As far as I know, there is not any. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, some people might feel that we need 
two carriers and that we should not get into as much of the guided 
missiles program as we are getting into, and that perhaps we could 
forego the cruiser, and so on. Would you reshuffle your cards around 
very much? You say that you would not. How do we know that you 
are correct in your decision? It seems to be more or less unanimous. 
How can you impart to us confidence that it is right? People have 
been wrong, you know, many times. 

Secretary Tuomas. I can never say that I am right. 

What I would like to impart to you is that we have had the best 
brains on it that we have in the Navy. They gave a tremendous 
amount of thought to this, evaluating all the different angles. We 
have never had a program for more than one Yorrestal type of carrier 
a year. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. Maybe that is right. Maybe it is 
wrong. 

Secretary Tuomas. What we are looking at is a balanced program. 
We have today an entirely different type Navy. 

Mr. Manon. What you want to do is to deter aggression, and if war 
comes to have the best possible fighting force. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is what this Navy is built around—just 
that. Your carrier is your offensive force to take the war away from 
our shores and project our aircraft to enemy territory. And you have 
the guided-missiles cruiser and the nuclear-powered submarines. 
There will be a prototype—— 

Mr. Manon. You seem so confident, Mr. Secretary, of the direction 
we are going that probably there would not be much use of Admiral 
' Radford having the chiefs take a new look at the New Look. 

‘ Secretary THomas. No, I do not think that at all. I think they 
should do that. 

Mr. Manon. Why? 

: Secretary Tuomas. I think that goes on all the time. You always 
| keep abreast of that. You never get into any real fixed position. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that a new very specific reexamination 
is to be made, not just a continuing study. Do you think there is a 
need perhaps for a new specific special examination of the direction 
of our defense program ¢ 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think that Admiral Burke can talk to you 
from the standpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think that is being 
looked at all the time. They try to keep their thinking modern and 
the forces modern. 

When I say that I am sure, I am sure that you would not want me 
to come here and tell you that I did not think this was a good program. 
This program has had a lot of study. We have talked about it for 
months and I have listened to every point. We think that we are 
bringing in the new prototypes now. 

Mr. Manon. You see the trend of this colloquy here, Admiral 
Burke, what is your reaction ? 

Admiral Burxn. The same as yours, sir. We want to make sure 
we are right. We cannot really be positive that we are right. In 
order to make sure that we are on the right track, as sure as we can 
be, we have set up different groups in CNO which operate independ- 
ently of one another. For example, there is the Ships Characteristics 
Board, which is charged with the responsibility for determining the 
type of ships that we need the most. It is composed of officers from 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and it is a group whose 
sole responsibility is to determine the characteristics of new ships. 

However, any single group of people can get started down a channel 
and perhaps they will not be able to see all the factors that enter into 
the question. So in order to avoid the possibility of that happening 
we have set up a long-range group which looks, not at what the ships 
are next year, or the next 3 or 4 years, but far in advance. They have 
made studies independently of the Ships Characteristics Board. They 
are trying to devise a sort of imaginative thinking beyond scientific 
capabilities now, but which might be possible. 

They have come up with concepts of a fleet of around 1965—various 
possibilities of things that might happen. 

Well, that is one extreme. 

Then we hit it from another angle. We have tried to analyze the 
threats which might be posed to our control of the seas. That is, 
what could our prospective enemy do to wrest this control from us 
by submarines, air, mines, and so forth, and political things, such as 
propaganda, are beyond us. These are bit purely in a military sense. 
What things could the enemy do which would prevent us from carry- 
ing out the missions which are necessary for us to win? 

These are analyzed by smaller groups of people in each type of 
warfare and then they come up with the weapons systems, the various 
types of weapons systems which might be needed, or which will be 
needed to counter these specific enemy threats. 

All of the three groups then get together with the deputies, my- 
self and the Secretary. We hear presentations from each of these 
groups. They are surprisingly close together. After we hear these 
presentations each group goes back and studies the problem again, and 
there are always new things that some bright young lad can inter- 
ject into the picture. Then they make other presentations. Finall 
you come down to a concept, or a building program that eventual- 
ly is the building program you get. We use everybody’s ideas. We 
encourage and get a lot of letters from fleet commanders. They get 
into this too. We try to get every man’s ideas who can contribute 
to the problem. We are still not sure that we are right. We think 
that we are on the right track. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. You have been discussing on and off the record studies 
which you are making in order to meet your responsibility, that is, 
studies within the Navy ? 

Admiral Burge. Yes. - 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary of Defense has announced a call for 
a special new study evaluation of the problem. What will that 
do? 

Admiral Burke. It is always good for the Chiefs periodically, 
perhaps once a year or perhaps once every 2 years, to get together 
and review all the work that has been done in their departments 
on the philosophy of war, on the concepts of war, on the world situa- 
tion as it exists now. It is always good to get out of the routine. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been notified of any such New Look yet 
officially ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know when you will begin ? 

Admiral Burke. We are not real sure yet. It will come at a 
time when all the Chiefs can get clear at the same time, sir. 


ECONOMIC LIMITATION ON MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. As to the adequacy of this program, I would say 
that probably if we could afford it in an economic way, from the 
standpoint of manpower and resources, if we had a $50 billion or 
S75 billion defense program that would certainly be adequate to 


deter anybody at the present time with respect to global war. Do 
you get what I mean? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Would $15 billion deter war? Is $30 billion or $35 
billion about the right level. If so, how do you know? What do you 
say as to your concepts with respect to that? I would like to ask you 
both. 

Secretary Tuomas. Speaking for myself, I do not know. No one 
can say precisely that it is right or wrong. I believe this: I believe 
that if we figure, for instance, that we are going to be attacked in 1, 
2, or 3 years, then we should go into full mobilization. That would 
probably mean $100 billion to $125 billion a year. If we do not be- 
lieve that we are going to be attacked or we believe that this may be 
5 years from now, or “10 years from now, or that we may never be 
attacked, then I think that we have to go ‘for a long-range program, 
a program that we can survive under. I think that is around $ 
billion, and for the Navy around $10 billion. That in my opinion, : as 
the Secretary of the Navy and also as a citizen is about the right 
amount. 

Mr. Manon. What do you say, Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. In general I agree with the Secretary. What we 
have to do is to formulate a long-range program. This 1957 incre- 
ment is not built-in isolation. As our ships in the reserve fleet get 
older they become less and less useful, so I think the shipbuilding pro- 
gram may increase somewhat in future years. The same thing is true 
with the new developments. I think this program is a good sound 
program. 
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Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that if anticipated revenues had 
been $5 billion or $6 billion more than they are anticipated to be in 
the fiscal year 1957, the Department of Defense might have gotten 
the green light to increase the military budget from $2 billion to $5 
billion. That is what I believe. 

Secretary THomas. I would like to speak to that. I never heard 
that mentioned at any time. 

Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that this military program was 
predicated to a very considerable extent on the ability to carry the 
military program at a fairly high level without putting us heavily 
in the red. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that if you will go back and look at 
the testimony of a year and 2 years ago, this is what was said—that 
we were trying to level off, that instead of having these peaks and 
valleys which are very costly we were trying to build up to a point of 
real military posture and level off at that. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say if Secretary Humphrey antici- 
pated that our revenues would be $5 billion or $6 billion or $10 billion 
more than he has estimated they would be, the military program would 
be the same as it is? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that. 

Mr. Manon. How much was the original preliminary estimate of 
the Navy for its requirements? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Navy’s original estimate was $12,250 mil- 
lion. I want to cite there that historically, if you will go back, all of 
the first requests put in by all the services are for total requirements 
and always subject to reevaluation. They are reevaluated and in 
every case brought down, generally, by the Defense Department and 
also by the Congress in most cases. This budget, in my opinion, comes 
nearer to the original request than any budget that I have ever been 
associated with. That, historically, has always happened. 

Mr. Manone. I understand historically the first figures are higher. 
That does not mean historically we should not have had higher figures. 
It does not prove any point. 

Secretary THomas. Whether anybody could say that it should be 
$33 billion or $36 billion, that is hard to say. 

Mr. Manon. Some of the services have a tendency to come in and 
say—well, we just do not feel we could take a lower figure, so we took 
our shopping list back to the Secretary’s office and hammered away 
and were able to get a few hundred million for programs that we con- 
sidered essential. Did you have an experience like that? 

Secretary THomas. That has always mappencd. 

Mr. Manon. Did it happen in your case? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; and we got about $200 million put back in. 
That has happened in every budget. There is nothing unusual about 
that at this time. 

Mr. Manon. I did not say there was anything peculiar about this 
budget. It is probably like all the others. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do say this budget comes nearer to our original 
request than any budget that I have ever been associated with. It 
came out close to the final figure. 

Mr. Manon. It is my belief that the economic situation and the 
revenue prospects had a great deal to do with the military budget. 
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Secretary THomas. I think that if you will review the testimony of 
2 and 3 years ago you will see where we said we were building up to a 
point and would hope to level off at that point. 

Mr. Manon. I know about that. 

Secretary Tuomas. That was talked about at around $34 billion, as 
I remember. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose that our anticipated revenues had been far 
below what they are anticipated to be, do you think that this budget 
would still have been $35 billion ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think right around that. 

Mr. Manon. Even though it would have thrown us into the red by 
$10 billion ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it would have been right around that. 

Mr. Manon. That is a matter for thought, but I have grave 
doubts. I think you would admit that there is considerable room 
for doubt. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I say, I cannot say positively about that. 
I do not know. We have said that we were going to level off at 
around this level, so we are following out our long-term program. 

Mr. Manon. I am not saying that we should not consider the eco- 
nomic impact and political matters. I think we should. They are 
a part of the picture. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I am not critical of consideration of those matters, 
but I am making the point that we have in my judgment 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we all recognize that. If we figured 
that we were going to be attacked in 3 or 4 years and went allout 


with $100 billion per year and had an economic collapse, we would 
lose the war without anybody firing a shot. That is where the 
balance comes in. 


PREPARATION FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you, Admiral Burke, are you sure 
that you have taken into consideration the various types of war— 
a war that begins slowly and lasts for months and blossoms into a 
terrific global conflict; a war that begins little and stays little? 
Have you considered all these types? I noticed your statement in 
that regard. That was not just lipservice, the idea? 

Admiral Burke. That is one of the reasons why we tried to de- 
velop in every new aircraft, for example, its capability not only for 
carrying atomic weapons but carrying conventional weapons. We 
try to develop multipurpose weapons. 

There might be a little local action perhaps. We are prepared 
for that. We are prepared at the same time for a surprise war. 
We are prepared for anything in between. It is true when you 
make compromises in weapons you do not get the ideal weapon for 
each type of war, but we have a weapon that is good for all types 
of war, a series of weapons that are good. 

Mr. Manon. There are people who believe that world war IIT, 
if it should come, will be so drastically different from any past war 
that the Navy would not play its accustomed role. You realize there 
are some — who think that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you agree that in the event of an all-out war 
at this time the threat to the Navy’s control of the seas would pos- 
sibly be greater than ever before in the history of the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


INCREASED PROBLEMS IN CONTROLLING THE SEAS 


Mr. Manon. As I see it, with the big buildup of potential enemy 
submarines, and with the development of missiles and long-range air- 
power, jetpower and hydrogen bombs and atomic dnchinbes actually 
merchant shipping and naval shiping are in more jeopardy than they 
have ever been. 

I would like for you to comment on that. 

Admiral Burke. The need for resupplying many of our allies 
quickly because of the vast destruction which may be wreaked upon 
the supplies they have is more important than it has ever been before 
because of the time factor involved. The need for striking forces 
off of the coast of a prospective enemy shortly after a war begins is 
going to be very important. 

The reason for that is that surely at the beginning of a war, within 
the area of conflict—whether it is a big or a little war, a world war, or 
a local war—the enemy will do its very best to destroy our supplies, 
stockpiles, and troops that are gathered in the area of conflict. They 
are going to have to be resupplied quickly. So we are going to have 
to get supplies and striking forces, Navy striking forces, into action 
quite fast. 

We are fortunate in some respects in the Navy. We are fortunate 
because we move and it is difficult to locate us all the time, to keep 
track of exactly where we are. It will be difficult to destroy our 
forces at sea. They are going to have to find us; they are going to 
have to strike. The danger is great. 

Mr. Manon. The danger of being found is very great, of course. 

Admiral Burke. The danger is great. 

Mr. Manion. The danger of being destroyed is very great. I am 
not trying to sell the Navy short. I am just trying to make the 
point that in spite of our buildup in strength, in my opinion we are 
confronted with a great peril when it comes to keeping the sealanes 
open. Do you think that you can cope in the event of a big war 
with hundreds of submarines and aircraft and keep this Navy afloat 
and keep the merchant ships going ? 

Admiral Burr. Yes, we have to. 

Mr. Manon. You have to think that, of course, and you have to 
try to do it. 

‘Admiral Burge. I think we can, sir, but it is going to be rough. 

Secretary Tuomas. The enemy is going to take a lot of losses in 
this period. They are going to be spread fairly thin. 

Mr. Manon. The enemy is more vulnerable in a sense? 

Secretary Tuomas. Their attack forces are going to take some very 
heavy losses too. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 





BRUSH-FIRE WAR 


Mr. Manon. I notice some reference here to brush-fire war. We 
have been having that expression in these hearings. I doubt that 
any mother wants to see her son lost in any war. Certainly, she would 
not want to see her son lost in brush-fire war, or a police action, or 
something like that. I am wondering if the term is very descriptive 
anyway. It might rise to plague us in the future. It is worth think- 
ing about. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not have the admiral define what his concept of 
a brush-fire war is? 

Mr. Manon. What is your concept of a brush-fire war? 

Admiral Burke. Well, everybody has his own definition of that, 
sir. That, in my opinion, is a localized war. That is what the 
majority of the people mean, I think. 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. With respect to the $2 billion above the budget which 
was your preliminary figure, I wish that you would give us a brief 
statement at this point, or the point where I asked you about it, Mr. 
Secretary, of just what you would have bought with that $2 billion. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not have that available in detail. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a pretty good statement on that? 

Secretary Tuomas. We can give you that very easily. One of the 
things that I can tell you offhand was the shipbuilding program. It 
was over $2 billion. Originally it was $2.3 billion. Pretty nearly 
$1 billion was in that. You will have to look at the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. It is interesting to see how we have built it up over the past 
several years. 

Mr. Manon. We will not go into the details of it now. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF REDUCTION IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BuDGET SUBMISSION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


The original budget submission to the Secretary of Defense by the Department 
of the Navy was $12,257 million. The budget submission to the Congress was 
$10,383 million. An increase of $21 million was made for the upward revision 
of Marine Corps personnel to an end strength of 205,735 in fiscal year 1957. A 
net reduction of $1,875 million was made generally in the areas of mobilization 
reserves or decreased fund requirements because of delayed deliveries. 


Maintenance and operations ($170 million) 

Reductions in this area were $85 million for reduced civilian personnel ceilings 
and $49 million for reductions in minor procurement and maintenance of equip- 
ment and facilities ; $25 million for special fuel; and $11 million in various areas 
such as reduced transportation requirements. 


Major procurement and production ($1,425 million) 

These reductions were $540 million in aircraft procurement because of slower 
deliveries ; $521 million reduction in shipbuilding and conversion; $8 million in 
reduced reserve of vehicles and weapons; $168 million in ammunition, mainly 
for reserve stocks; $73 million in guided missiles where production schedules 
indicated less deliveries or where missiles would increase reserve stocks; $40 
million for electronic equipment not immediately required; 60 million in ex- 
panded production facilities and $15 million for various tools and equipment to 
be deferred. 
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Military construction ($200 million) 

Reductions were made in various facilities planned for construction such as, 
$19 million in fleet and shipyards; $104 million in aviation; $24 million in sup- 
ply and ordnance ; $24 million in Marine Corps; $10 million in service schools ; 
$9 million in communications ; and $10 million in Medical and Yards and Docks. 
Reserve components ($14 million) 

Various reductions, amounting to $14 million, were made because of changed 
computations for drill attendance and a decreased maintenance and operation 
level. 

Research and development ($85.7 million) 


A reduced level of effort over that originally planned was directed by the 
reduction of $85.7 million. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Marion. Now, beginning at about 1950, if not earlier, the Con- 
gress pleaded with militi ary forces—for goodness sake give top priority 
to antisubmarine warfare and try to lick this thing because the peril 
is so great. We felt that it would be impossible | to exaggerate the 
importance of a first-class and effective program for antisubmarine 
warfare. You talked about some recent activities, Admiral. If this 
is just recent and has not been really in the top bracket of the think- 
ing of the Navy, and of all the branches of the services, for a period 
of 1 years, I think it is a serious mistake. 

Admiral Burxer. It was in our program. About that time we had 
a scientific group called the Hartwell Group, composed of some of 
the best scientists in the country, and they spent quite a long time 
developing new ideas for antisubmarine warfare. As the result of 
their program we developed and built the SSK, the antisubmarine 
submarine. We went into longer range sonars, the best we could 
develop at the time. They made a lot of improvements. They have 
made a lot of developments in the last 2 years. We got ahead of the 
game once, the antisubmarine warfare. Now submarines are getting 
ahead of us again. It is a weapon and counterweapon balance. It 
isa continuing and difficult problem. So isthe air defense. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, the chairman of the Navy panel, will 
now question you. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Chairman, I am not going into specific details 
at this time because I think the details will be brought out by the 
respective subcommittees that will be involved in the hearings. 


“FORRESTAL” -TYPE CARRIER 


There are just a few highlights—in surveying your budget require- 
ments prior to your budget presentation—that are interesting and that 
I would like to inquire into, if I ma 

I note that funds are requested for the sixth Forrestal carrier, as 
well as funds for the advance procurement of certain equipment for 
the nuclear powered carrier which is to be requested in the fiscal year 
1958. 

I am certain every one of you witnesses here who have been present 
at these presentations in the past know that one of the outstanding 
problems we have been confronted with is that many people do not 
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have even the remotest concept of a Forrestal carrier. It has been 
said the Navy has maintained a Paul Jones concept of fighting the wars. 
While that may be an exaggerated idea upon the part of the person who 
commented in that tenor of expression, nevertheless, it has been said. 
I mention it because of the fact undoubtedly it is going to be one of 
the old saws that we are going to be confronted with again. We 
have had it every time so far, and I think it reasonable to assume that 
we will have it again. 

One of the secondary questions, and it is rather paramount, is why 
build a sixth Forrestal now when you plan to immediately go into the 
construction of a nuclear-powered carrier, which will be a “much bet- 
ter ship. Why not wait until such time as the nuclear-powered car- 
rier is possible and forget the sixth Forrestal? 

Secretary THomas. Let me answer the first part and Admiral Burke 
the second. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


I was very anxious to have in this year’s bill a nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. I pushed as hard as I could to get it. Then I was 
sold and completely sold by Admiral Burke, who spent a great deal of 
time determining why we could not have it this year and why instead 
we should have a conventional carrier in this year’s program. He 

‘an give you the military reasons and the background for that. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are any parts of your comments that will 
conflict with security, it is your privilege to take them off the record 
when it comes to you, or now, but I w ould like very much to have, and 
for my fellow members to have, as much substantiating evidence as 
you can offer as to why your military concepts are as they are expressed 
by the Secretary, if you please. 

Admiral Burke. The first aspect is the number of attack carriers 
which will be needed in the future, in the period of about 1960 or 
1961. If we build a carrier each year we will be able to have 14 fully 
capable attack carriers at one period, which is 1 less than we have now. 
That is shaving it pretty close. If we fail to build a carrier, we will 
fail to have that deck, and that number of aircraft, and we will be 
reduced quite a bit. If we were to build a nuclear carrier now it 
could not be completed for 26 months after the last conventional 
powered carrier, and there would be a big gap in there when our 
strength would be quite low. 

Now, the nuclear-powered carrier, while it has some advantages 
over the conventional type carrier, does not have advantages to the 
same degree that the nuclear-powered submarine has over the con- 
ventional powered submarine. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why does it not? 

Admiral Burke. One of the things that you gain out of the nuclear- 
powered submarine is the long sustained underwater speed. It can 
cruise indefinitely under water at very high speed because it does 
not have to surface to recharge its batteries. With regard to a 
nuclear-powered carrier, the same thing would be true. It could steam 
for a long period of time without stopping, but it has to be rearmed 
anyway for its carrier aircraft, its airplanes and the other things. It 
needs supply ships anyway. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. In other words, there are certain operations within 
the ship itself that require intermediate operation, or, as you say, 
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rearming, putting on additional things, changing planes for repair 
purposes, and things of that general character; is that correct? 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct. The nuclear powered carrier has 
certain advantages. You do not have to have uptakes and stacks. You 
get more deck space. You can rearrange the lente in different ways, 
which you could not do with the old stacks. You save some space so 
that you can increase the aircraft fuel capacity.of the carrier. But 
the advantages of nuclear powered carriers are not as great as those 
of a nuclear powered submarine. 

Mr. Suerparp. Assuming, and this is purely an assumption, that 
something was to happen whereby your sixth Forrestal and your 
projected nuclear powered carrier would be eliminated, what would 
you do then to repower the Navy to make it adaptable to the modern 
day requirements as you conceive those requirements to be ? 

Admiral Burke. What we would have to do in that case would be to 
use those weapons, those aircraft, which would fit on our old carriers 
and make the old carriers last until we could get replacements. Now, 
what would happen in a situation like that would be that we would be 
using older aircraft, lighter aircraft, aircraft that are not the most 
modern. They would be going up against enemy aircraft of more 
recent origin and probably better aircraft. Our lads would take the 
penalty of having less modern equipment with which to fight. 

Mr. Suepparp. You would be operating in an outmoded field? Is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that is not considered desirable on the part of 
anybody with any military intelligence, is that not also correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With respect to the funds for a nuclear powered 
cruiser, I notice on page 18 of your statement you state as follows: 

By the time construction of this ship is under way, the prototype reactor will 
have progressed far enough to be of great benefit in construction of our shipboard 
powerplant. 

I would like to know what is the present status of prototype reactor 
that you are referring to. 

Admiral Burke. It is being built in Arco. It will be in operation 
about a year before this ship is commissioned. We are sure the ex- 
perience we are going to get in the Arco plant is going to help a great 
deal in the operation and design of some of the equipment in the 
cruiser. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you think that you are perhaps a bit unduly 
optimistic about the time you will get it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You are close enough to the production schedule, 
and you are pretty sure of possession as far as the year element is 
concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; that has been checked by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and our people too. 


PERSONNEL CEILING 


Mr. Suerparp. I further note that the budget of the Navy is based 


on personnel end strength of 663,223, with an average strength of 
665,720. The President and the Secretary of Defense have placed an 
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authorized ceiling of 678,623 on the Navy provided that they are able 
to justify it, yet 1 do not find extra money included in the budget to 
absorb, or take care of those additional spaces. 

What is your concept pertaining to that differential and how will 
you obtain the authorized strength without the funds? 

Admiral Burke. We are in the process of surveying our entire es- 
tablishment. Some activities are going to be reduced, That survey 
may not be completed for several months. I think that we may be 
able to get sufficient men from that to man the forces planned. Tf not, 
we will submit recommendations to the Secretary of Defense justify- 
ing an increase. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you mean an increase in appropriations requests 
to take care of the spaces ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No; an increase in the authorized ceiling. We 
have to justify this. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Assuming that you are allowed to reach the desired 
strength, where are you going to get the money to take care of the 
payment of that additional strength? 

Admiral Burke. We would not be able to get it. There would have 
to be a supplemental appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Admiral Burke. For the whole year. We might be able to come 
up to the end of 1957—nearly the end. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. SuHepparp. | will address my next question to General Pate, if 
you please. 

I note in your presentation that a similar picture is presented so far 
as the Marine Corps is concerned; in other words, you have an end 
strength of 205,735, which is also the authorized strength, and the av- 
erage strength is indicated as being 204,976, or a differential, as I 
figure it, of 759. It is contemplated that you are going to bring your 
strength up to the end strength requirement, and if so, about when ? 

General Parr. We hope to by the end of next year, and the funds 
are in the budget for that purpose. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the funds will take care of your 
problem even though that is not so for the Navy; is that correct ? 

General Pare. Yes. 


OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the actual number of operating aircraft in 
the Navy for the fiscal year 1957 ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. What will your modernization have to do with the 
attainment of those figures, if anything ? 

Secretary THomas. Do you mean of aircraft ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. Those aircraft will be much more modern. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your status of modernization now, numeri- 
—_ speaking ¢ 

r 


. THomas. As near as I can answer that, about 85 percent. You 


appreciate it will never be absolutely modern because the transition is 
so fast. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I requested a budget synopsis, gentlemen, and in that 
1 find the following quotation : 

While these quantities do not satisfy the qualitative requirements, they are 
adequate to support the Navy’s quantitative needs. 

Would you explain the phrase for clarification purposes, please? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that it satisfies them from a quantitative 
standpoint because it takes around 2,000 to 2,200 airplanes a year to 
keep our modernization. In 1957 we are going to get about 2,100. 
From the quantitative standpoint, it does keep us modern. From the 
qualitative standpoint, I do not agree it will not fulfill our require- 
ment standards because we have coming into the program now the 
attack airplanes, the A-3—D, which is a very new long-range fast 
carrier-based plane; we have the A-4—D, which is a smaller carrier- 
based attack plane; then we have in the fighter field the F-8—U, and 
I know of no more modern fighter airplane than that. We have other 
planes coming in like the F—11—-F-2, the F-3-H-2, the F-4_D, all 
modern and quality airplanes; 1957 will see those come in in sub- 
stantial numbers. 


TRANSPORT PLANES 


Mr. Suepprarp. What is the general status of the transport plane 
situation as compared with your requirements? Do I make my ques- 
tion clear, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not quite sure I understand, Mr. 
Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have just told the committee 


the total number of planes that could and would be available out of 
the respective classifications. In order to operate those planes there 
are certain transport requirements that are a contributing factor to 
the operational requirements, as I interpret your procedure. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. My question is: What is the relation of your trans- 
port ability to your requirements as you have just testified to that 
amount, to wit, in planes? 

Secretary Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. How fast are you getting delivery on your trans- 
ports now ? 

Secretary THomas. May Admiral Wilson answer that? He has 
the figures right here, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. As I understand it, one of the rather recent moves 
upon the part of the Navy in its transport category was to work 
out a system whereby you would still have your transports available 
and yet they would not be necessarily carried as a liability, through a 
leasing program. I was quite interested in the inception of that pro- 
cedure. May I ask at this time how it is working out? 

Secretary Tuomas. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air Smith 
was the one who conceived the idea. The idea was that the Navy 
would fund these airplanes and build them and then would lease them 
to private industry, and tliey would be paid back by rentals over a 
period of 5 years. The Navy would also have call on both the 
airplane and the crew at any one time. 
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It really would build a transport fleet which would amortize itself, 
and you had a call on the airplane and the crew. It had a fine recep- 
tion every place I know of. I cannot tell you, but I can find out the 
number of contracts made. It has been well received every place. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The original intention was to create an air-transport fleet which would amor- 
tize itself by the Navy funding these airplanes and leasing them to private 
industry. 

On the Navy’s initiative, the program was submitted to the Air Coordinating 
Committee in order to permit all appropriate agencies of the Government an 
opportunity to study and develop a program. They formulated a plan which 
is described below, but felt it undesirable that the military services, and the 
Navy Department in particular, should buy aircraft for the purpose of subse- 
quently leasing them to the commercial air-cargo industry. This was the only 
phase of Assistant Secretary Smith’s proposal which was not implemented. 

The basic program involves the lease of Navy aircraft to an air cargo carrier 
for a period of 1 year, during which the carrier can ascertain whether or not 
it can make advantageous use of the equipment. At the end of the year, it can 
only extend the lease by placing a firm order for an equivalent aircraft with 
the manufacturer; this provides for the continued use of the aircraft pending 
delivery of the unit ordered. The Navy requires full insurance coverage in 
favor of the Government, the right to recall the aircraft at its option at any time, 
a 30-day cancellation provision, and that the carrier furnish a crew for a period 
of 30 days in the event of recall should the Navy so desire. The lessee further 
agrees that the aircraft is used only in air-cargo service and is not permitted 
to perform passenger service with the Navy aircraft. 

This program combines the following desirable features: 

1. The efficient utilization of aircraft within the Military Establishment: 

2. The release to the air-carrier industry of a number of units urgently 
required by the carriers; and 

The substantial revenues to be derived by the Government from such a 
veld program. 

At present 2 RGD aircraft (Navy equivalent of the commercial Douglas 
DC-6A) are leased under the program, 1 to Slick Airways, Inc., and 1 to the 
Flying Tiger Line. Both companies subsequently ordered between them a total 
of 15 Lockheed Super-Constellation cargo units and were able to do so primarily 
because they were able to demonstrate the effective use made of the Navy lease 
equipment. As a result, the national air-cargo fleet of high-speed aircraft will 
be increased by about 250 percent, thereby materially adding to the airlift 
potential available to the Department of Defense in time of national emergency. 
As a byproduct of the foregoing program, two R5D's (Navy equivalent of the 
commercial DC—4) were also leased on a straight-lease proposition with the 
only restriction that they be confined to air-cargo operations. These aircraft 
became excess to the Navy’s peacetime requirements at the time that a review 
of the air-transport operations took place in connection with the allocation of 
the two R6D units mentioned above. These aircraft have been leased, 1 to 
Meteor Air Transport and 1 to Transocean Airlines. 

It should be noted that the income from this program goes to the General 
Treasury but the Navy Department considers it beneficial as an effective means 
of developing an air-cargo fleet, needed by commerce in peacetime and by the 
military services in wartime. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is it a correct assumption on my part that you have 
removed a portion of the liability, appropriationwise, and put it into 
the private-operation category that becomes remunerative / 

Secretary THomas. Yes: without question. Of course, you would 
have to fund for it originally, but the Government would get the 
money back. 

Mr. Surprarp. There is a difference between getting money back 
and having planes perhaps standing by or perhaps proportionately 
used. 
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Secretary Tuomas. That is right. And you would get not only 
the airplane but the trained crew to go with it. It is the greatest 
mobilization for transportation reserve I can think of. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes; 1 yield to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Are those crews set up to come into the program under 
a military or civilian status? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, part of the leasing agreement is that the 
crews would be available. They would have to come in under some 
sort of military arrangement. 

Mr. Forp. The point I am concerned about is this: Maybe the com- 
pany agrees that the crew shall be available, but that does not neces- 
sarily bind the individual. 

Secretary Tuomas. Even so, Mr. Ford, you would get a lot of them 
in case of an emergency. Even if you did not get them all you would 
get many of the crews. I cannot tell you in detail exactly whether 
they have to go into the Reserve or not. They may have them as a 
part of the Reserve. That is a detail I am not quite familiar with. 
I know the airplanes and the crews are available as assets. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Sheppard. 


OPERATING FLEET 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Burke, starting on page 15 of your state- 
ment you set out the 1957 shipbuilding program. I would like to 
ask the size and characteristics of the operating fleet of 1957, as well 
as the degree of modernization that you anticipate in 1957 and pos- 
sibly 1958. 

ApmiraL Burke. We expect to operate around 1,000 ships during 
1957, of which 411 will be warships. All of those ships will be fully 
‘apable of carrying out their wartime task, but many of them are 
World War II ships, of course. 

As to this program here, when these ships that are in the 1957 
building program finally get to sea they will not increase the oper- 
ating level but will replace some of the real old ships in the fleet. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Your improved operations, as I interpret your 
budget, will be added to by 32 new ships and 9 newly converted ships 
from prior years’ construction programs, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. 23 new ships; I think it is. 

Mr. Suerparp. 23 instead of 32? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; 23 new ships. 

Mr. Suepparp. How about the figure of nine newly converted 
ships ? 

Admiral Burxe. There are 23 new ships and 23 converted ships. 
Secretary Tuomas. There are 32 new ones coming in, Admiral. 
Admiral Burxe. I am sorry, sir. There are 32 coming into the 

fleet. : 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. . 

Admiral Burke. Not from this budget. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Surpparp. And nine newly converted ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I am sorry. 

Mr. Suepparp. On page 8, Admiral Burke, speaking of the antisub- 
marine program, you stated, and I quote: 
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The number of escorts now available are short of requirements and a sustained 
building program to replace and augment our present World War II escort ships 
is required. 


How rapidly are we going to move into the field to improve our 
position ¢ 

Admiral Burke. This building program has 14 escort type ships in 
it, sir; 8 destroyers, + frigates, and 2 destroyer escorts. That is a pretty 
solid step. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you at the present time contemplate having any 
(difficulty in your modernization program, without ee excessive 
lead time run up on you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we will have a lot of difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What creates the difficulty? The story we get, gen- 
tlemen, is that we have adequate shipyards to do the job, many of them 
in standby status and some of them going out of business and so forth, 
if we find ourselves in a position of this character, and apparently we 
do, from you statement, because I am not even remotely questioning 
your statement, is there not some way we can augment this program 
in order to get this particular phase of the operation on its way / 

Admiral Burke. We want to phase our ships in on a long-range 
orderly program, a modernization program, so that we do not do it all 
at once and get everything modern now and then in 2 years have to 
repeat the whole thing, or in 3 years or some time when they get new 
equipment. 

Communications, for example, is one of the difficult things in keep- 
ing ships modern, because the communications equipment and com- 
munications techniques are going ahead quite rapidly now. The com- 
munications equipment which is in our ships in reserve is not useful 
(o operate with the active fleet ships. The equipment is different. The 
frequencies are different. The whole thing is different. 

We want to replace this gradually in an orderly program over a 
period of years so that we can operate right quickly but so that at 
mobilization we can put the rest of them in in a hurry. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Suepearp. Admiral Burke, on page 11, of your statement you 
were talking about the new plan for the Reserve fleet. I would like 
to ascertain the number and types of ships in each category, as well 
as to determine the nature and extent of the disposal action which 


you referred to as presently being initiated. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. In the class A category, sir, which is the 
one we hope to keep modern, are now 186 ships total. In the class B 
category are 620 ships. In the class C category are 595 ships. In the 
class D category are 122 ships. 

Now, I might point out, sir, that ships from time to time will slip 
down a class as they age or as their inspection will indicate that some 
ship would be disposed of. It will slip from class C to class D. Those 
numbers throughout the years, in the future, will be more and more 
ships going into class D. 


73177—56——-44 
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Mr. Suepparp. At the present time what is the total amount you 
are going to initiate for disposal purposes ? 

Admiral Burke. 122, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What will be the type of disposition of those ships? 
Is there a ready market and so forth? 

Admiral Burke. It is good, sir. The market for scrap steel is very 
high at the moment. 

Mr. Suepparp. These ships are to be scrapped and not sold or given 
to other countries, so far as you know, at the moment? 

Admiral Burke. Well we will have to ask permission, of course, to 
dispose of 109 of them, from Congress, sir. We have authority to 
dispose of 13 under existing law and action has been initiated to dis- 
pose of these. They could go to other governments, but probably not 
if we pay for their overhaul, sir; I hope. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us both hope so, because that is not a part of the 
present budget, is it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think the money can be found in here to 
take care of that discrepancy. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it cannot. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 9 of your statement, Admiral Burke, you 
stated as follows with reference to personnel : 


The experience level in the Navy is low. 


That is the statement which heretofore has not been made, or quite 
so forcibly expressed, if I may use that term. Just what is happen- 
ing to justify your making that statement? I know you had justifica- 
tion for it or you would not have made it. Please explain what it is, 
sir, 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. A lot of our petty officers did not re- 
enlist in the last year or so. We have been making a lot of new petty 
officers, necessarily. Our expirations of enlistment this year are ex- 
tremely high, because it is 4 years from Korea, so that the expirations 
of enlistment are very great. 

Now, we need more petty officers with more experience because of 
the new equipment we are getting. This equipment is all much more 
complex, and it takes more technical care in handling it. Yet we 
have not been able to build up our petty officers primarily because of 
the lag of reenlistments. 

In the last several months we have taken strenuous efforts to build 
up our reenlistments, with the help of Congress. It is having some 
effect, and our reenlistments are better, and we hope that they will get 
better in the future. 

Mr. Suerparp. What percentage of appeal is indicated from those 
who are leaving the service and who want to come back in again, 
relative to attainment of rank at the time of discharge or leaving the 
service ? 

Admiral Burke. It is quite high, sir. Of course, you never know 
the exact reason, but there are quite a few people who try to reenlist 
after they have been out so long they cannot come back in at their 
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old rating. We now permit them to come in as third class, which 
has helped a great deal. 

Mr. ocmaens What is the period of time in which they can come 
back? I have forgotten. 

Admiral Burxe. It has been recently changed, sir. It is 90 days 
plus within a year, 1 think. I am not sure and I would like to correct 
this. I think within a year they can reenlist at the old rate. Beyond 
that they cannot. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 

The period within which all eligible enlisted personnel are permitted to reen- 
list in the rate held at time of discharge is 3 months. 

An exception to this general rule is made in the case of eligible men who desire 
to reenlist and who held an open rating. In these cases, an eligible enlisted man 
is permitted to reenlist in the pay grade or a lower pay grade of the rating held 
up to 1 year after discharge. The exact details depend upon the degree of 
criticality of the rating. The list of open ratings is reviewed continuously and 
revised to meet the needs of the service and promulgated quarterly to all ships 
and stations in recruiting service bulletins. 

Another exception to the general rule is made in the case of any second class 
petty officer eligible to reenlist with less than 2 years since date of discharge. 
He is permitted to reenlist at least as a third class petty officer. Similarly, 
any first class may reenlist as a second class; and any chief petty officer may re- 
enlist as a first class. 

Mr, Suepparp. It would occur to me that the average man exposed 
to our economy for a year’s time ought to be able to resolve what he 
wants to do within a,year, without a loss of rank. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Sometimes it is a family problem. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There can be many things interjected into the pro- 
eram; that is true. 

LANDING FORCES 


On page 6 of General Pate’s statement it appears as if the progress 
toward the implementation of the new concept for landing force oper- 
ations is going slowly. What particular problems are you confronted 
with that cause the slowdown in that operation, General ? 

General Parr. I think, sir, it is largely in the helicopter field. There 
have been engineering slippages that have caused delay in the manu- 
facture and ultimate acceptance of the larger-type helicopters. We 
feel we are on the right program. The engineering people just could 
not anticipate all of the difficulties. I think that 1s the main reason, 
sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is not a question of personnel; it is mechanical ? 
General Parr. No, sir. It is mechanical. 


FIRMNESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparv. From the information that we have received up to 
now from the Navy’s presentation, and particularly considering the 
responses given to my chairman, Mr. Mahon, relative to the budget, 
am I right in assuming that due to the rapidity of phasing from one 
category of military hardware to another that the Congress cannot 
look upon this budget as being too firm? Mr. Secretary, do you want 
to answer that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not quite clear on that, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(Question read by reporter.) 
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Secretary THomas. I think you can look upon it as being as firm 
as you can make it at this stage, with some of the new weapons com- 
ing in. I would think that we have not gone so far into the new 
field that it will not be firm. I think it will be a firm budget. 

I think the main things will be a nuclear cruiser—that is firm—and 
your nuclear submarines are well developed and they should be firm, 
and we have the guided missiles, ships, and the cruisers. We have 
made those conversions. We are going into the guided-missile ships, 
both destroyers and frigates. I would say that there might be some 
slippage in it, but I would say basically it was a firm program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, would I be safe in making the fol- 
lowing statement to the floor of the House at the time your bill is 
presented for consideration by the whole House: 

At the very least or the very worst you can look at this budget as being 80 
percent firm. In other words, what you are voting for here today in the 
expendable dollar appropriation is to be spent for the cause and the purpose for 
which it was justified. 

Secretary THomas. My answer to that is “Yes.” I would like to 
have Admiral Burke comment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral Burke, would you comment ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would be strictly in the purview of safety in mak- 
ing that statement to my colleagues? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


EXPERIENCE LEVEL OF PERSONNE], 


Mr. Stes. Mr. Secretary, I would like to explore somewhat fur- 
ther your statement about the low experience level. As we have under- 
stood it, your training programs have been consistently improved 
through the years. We understand that morale factors have also been 
improved by actions on the part of Congress and on the part of the 
Department of Defense. Yet presumably reenlistment rates and train- 
ing programs have not been of the nature that gives you the experience 
factor which you now need. Is it purely a matter of reenlistment, or 
is there an inadequacy of training? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that was Admiral Burke’s statement. 
He can answer that, because that was his statement, rather than mine, 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. When the beginning of this year came along, when 
we were enlisting so many people, we increased our training lines a 
great deal. It is true that our training has had difficulty, because 
we have had to take a lot of the experienced petty officers from the 
fleet and put them into the training lines, which further reduced the 
experience in the fleet. 

Part of the reason why we are short of experienced petty officers in 
the fleet now is because we have done just that. Therefore, the train- 
ing programs are sound now, but it is going to take 2 or 3 years before 
we can train the people, until they can become petty officers. 

Mr. Srxes. There is a lag, then, in the availability of trained per- 
sonnel, which will be corrected if your present training program con- 
tinues ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. On the matter of the low reenlistment rates, I have 
heard from time to time complaints on the part of petty officers about 
Navy service, and statements that they were not reenlisting because 
of unsatisfactory conditions, principally, Have you made any effort 
to determine why there has been a comparatively low number of re- 
enlistments on the part of some of your personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


REASONS FOR LOW NUMBER OF REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. What are those reasons? 

Admiral Burke. Of course there are many factors. One of the 
greatest ones is the length of time that our lads are deployed. We 
have tremendous responsibilities throughout the world. This is par- 
ticularly true on the combat ships. I cannot recommend a reduction 
in those deployments because our responsibilities are great. If we 
reduce the number of ships in the Far East, for example, or reduce 
them in the Mediterranean, I believe it would lower our degree of 
readiness to such an extent that I do not think it would be justified. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been a limitation on promotions! I have 
heard petty officers say that there is no future for them, that the places 
above them are filled by people who are not going to retire for years 
and they have no prospect for advancement and therefore they are 
leaving the Navy. Do you feel that that is a legitimate complaint? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; not across the board. There are a few 
ratings, such as bo’suns mate, for example, in which there are not very 
many vacancies per year. A man becomes a bo’suns mate, and their 
reenlistment rates are high in the petty officers, so that the rate gets 
blocked fairly soon. There are a few each year, but the competition 
is very keen. 

In most of the rates, however, as soon as a man is well qualified he is 
promoted. He is not promoted until he is well qualified. We are very 
careful about that. 

Mr. Sixes. Generally do you feel there are adequate opportunities 
for advancement for qualified personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. One of the aspects on this, however, is 
that in the class 4 personnel, the people of the lower I. Q., it takes 
them quite a long time to prepare themselves for a rate. Some of 
them will never qualify themselves for a rate—a few of them. It is 
difficult for them to understand why they are not qualified. But that 
is true in all services. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there other factors which have to do with the low 
experience level that have not been discussed, to show why many petty 
officers are not reenlisting ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There are such things as opportunities 
in civil life. We will train a radio or radar technician, for example, 
and he gets to be a very fine technician, and his opportunities with 
that training to make a lot of money in civil life are great. He can 
make many times, sometimes, his salary, by opening a television store, 
or sometimes as an engineer, because he has been well trained. 

I think it speaks very well for the petty officers who do remain in 
the Navy, the technical people who could have gotten out and made 
more money. It speaks well that they do stay in. 
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There are other factors. One is the home life in the Navy. The 
Navy is a hard service. We require probably more from our men 
than anybody else, except the Marines. The Marines and the Navy 
are very much alike. It is a difficult service. We stay long times at 
sea. We are deployed for long times. Even when they are in port, 
probably many times they are not in the port in which their families 
are. 

PERCENTAGE OF ENLISTED MEN MARRIED 


More and more of the young men these days are getting married. 
It is difficult for the lads. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Sikes, there is an interesting angle on 
that. That is that 30 years ago in the upper 4 enlisted grades 80 per- 
cent were unmarried. Now, in those same upper 4 enlisted grades 80 
percent are married. The wife has a tremendous influence on their 
staying in the Navy. 

Mr. Srxes Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Srxes. The submarine threat unquestionably is a very serious 
one. It was brought out in the statements here today that the Soviet 
submarine fleet is many times larger than the German fleet was at the 
beginning of World War II, and they are much more effective vessels 
than the German submarines were. It has been my understanding 
that submarine detection and submarine combat methods have not 
improved proportionately. I do not think you made any effort, 
Admiral, to minimize the importance or the seriousness of this threat. 
But do you feel that adequate emphasis is being placed on the develop- 
ment of detection methods and on methods of submarine control in 
the present budget? 

Admiral Burke. We are increasing the emphasis on antisubma- 
rine warfare. We are increasing the emphasis in the research and 
development on antisubmarine warfare. I think that there is as 
much emphasis on antisubmarine warfare as we can give it until we 
can develop new equipment or new techniques of locating them. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that there has been insufficient emphasis on 
this field in previous years / 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I think it is just that. we have not been 
able to break through those technical barriers inherent in the field, 
sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It is true, is it not, that if war were to come tomorrow 
we would find it very difficult to meet the submarine menace with 
present equipment ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. The situation has worsened rather than bettered since 
World War II, in that the development of submarines has progressed 
faster than the development of antisubmarine devices; is that true 
or not? 

Admiral Burke. I think overall it has. I think you are correct, 
sir. We have to try to develop new methods or new techniques of 
locating submarines and destroying them fast. We are improving 
our techniques all of the time and of course are doing everything we 
possibly can to get new ideas. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you feel there is any reason for an increase in activity 
under the current budget? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Within the budget of course we are in- 
creasing the antisubmarine work. 

Mr. Sikes. As compared with last year 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What added ability for destruction of submarines do 
you gain from the use of nuclear weapons 

Admiral Burke. Tremendous, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Would you comment on that either on or off the record ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. I think perhaps I would like to take it off the 
record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. At this stage of development is the use of nuclear weap- 
ons in depth charges, for instance, practical economically ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


BEACHHEAD OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I noted no reference to troop landings or beachhead 
operations in either of your statements. What emphasis is being 
placed upon naval studies and training to cope with the present re- 
quirement for many small beachhead “operations rather than a few 
large ones, as maybe required by conditions of modern warfare? 

Admiral Burke. Considerable efforts are being made. The Marines 
and ourselves have many landing exercises and many amphibious 
exercises. There is going to be one in the Atlantic Fleet in the spring, 
in March. 

There is scheduled an actual amphibious operation on Iwo Jima. 
The marines and ourselves work out quite a few amphibious opera- 
tions. 

Would you like to comment on that, General Pate? 

General Parr. That did not entirely supplant the one on Iwo Jima. 

I would say on the whole that there is an average of six amphibious 
operations per year per ocean; at least that many on various scales. 


CAPABILITY OF SOVIET NAVY 


Mr. Sikes. Am I correct in assuming that the capability of the 
Soviet Navy as a result of its rapid increase in size since World War I] 
has placed it in a much more favorable position, comparatively speak- 
ing, than our own Navy, which has been modernized but not increased 
in size? 

Admiral Burxke. I believe at the moment, sir, we can handle any 
prospective enemy, but the Soviet Navy is designed for the spec ific 
purpose of denying us the use of the seas near the Eurasian Conti- 
nent . We, on the other hand, must be able to project our entire mili- 
tary power across the seas. If they can stop us right off the coast of 
Eurasia they will have accomplished just as much as if they stopped 
us off our coast. They have a job of defending their own coastline 
and driving us from the seas near Eurasia. If they are successful in 
that they themselves do not have to use the high seas. We do. For 
our success in war we must use the high seas. For their success in war 
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they do not have to use the high seas. They only have to prevent us 
from using them. 

Mr. Srxes. Could they by the use of a simultaneous submarine at- 
tack on the major ports of the Allied Powers, deny to us and our 
Allies the use of those ports, with atomic weapons? 

Admiral Burke. If they were to destroy the ports with atomic 
weapons—of course, it varies with each port, but in general the an- 
swer is “Yes,” on those particular ports. We might have to unload 
over the beaches in certain ports. In other areas you can unload 
through the port after the port has been decontaminated. 

Mr. Srxes. How long does decontamination ordinarily take? 

Admiral Burke. Probably a week before you could move forces 
through. It would depend on many factors. 

Mr. Stxes. What would happen to our own capability to wage war, 
insofar as shipping requirements are concerned, if a simultaneous 
attack were made on our own ports so that we would be denied the 
use of our major ports for shipping operations ? 

Admiral Burke. It would be quite serious, sir. We would have to 
load out over the beaches. 

Mr. Stxes. What would you load out with? 

Admiral Burke. You mean if they destroyed all the ships? 

Mr. Srxes. Assuming that many of our ships would be caught in 
the ports. 

Admiral Burke. It would be very serious, sir, if they made a simul- 
taneous attack of that sort. Of course, it does not take us long to get 
clear of ports. We are dispersed within ports. 


EFFICIENCY OF SOVIET FLEET OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. What do we actually know about the capability of the 
Soviets to use their fleet? Have we been able to observe their fleet 
operations and to appraise their knack for handling surface vessels and 
submarines? They are new asa naval power. What can they do with 
ships? 

pee Burke. May I answer that off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is there reason to assume that they have not acquired 
a relatively satisfactory degree of efficiency in fleet operations? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It has been reported that the Russian 
Navy was surprisingly competent. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield for an off-the-record ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do your intelligence services give you any significant 
information about the use of atomic-powered ships on the part of the 
Russians, or the use of atomic weapons in their fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLIED FLEETS 


Mr. Srxes. Is there a buildup in the fleets of the Allied Powers— 
Britain, France, and the others—which would help to offset the 
buildup in Soviet naval power ? 





Admiral Burke. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIP DISPOSAL 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of disposing of some of the class D ships in 
our own fleet. Does that mean that we gradually are cutting « mn 
the size of our Navy, in that we are disposing of more ships than we 
are adding to the fleet, or are we adding about as many as we are 
disposing of ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. We have not disposed of many ships in the past, 
sir. At first, at least, we are disposing of more ships than we have 
in this program, but those are old ships of not much use in this type 
of a modern war. 

ATOMIC-POWERED VESSELS 


Mr. Srxes. I may not have heard all of your testimony about the 
wisdom of using atomic-powered surface vessels. It would appear to 
me that there are great advantages in the use of atomic-powered sur- 
face vessels, in that you require smaller powerplants; you do not have 
to worry about fuel supplies : and refueling; and you have more storage 
space for other supplies. Will you repeat your rejoinder on the ques- 
tion about the desirability of atomic-powered surface ships? 

Admiral Burke. I probably did not make myself very clear, sir. 
There are very great advantages of the nuclear-powered ships 
over the conventional-powered ships, so far as the surface ships are 
concerned, but the advantages are not so great*as the difference be- 
tween a nuclear-powered submarine and a conventional-powered 
submarine. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you in a position to have both? The Congress, so 
far as I can determine, has not shown too much of a disposition to hold 
you back in that field ? 

Admiral Burxr. No, sir. That is why we have in this program 
the nuclear-powered cruiser, which is the first time technically we 
have been able to produce a surface ship with nuclear power. 

Mr. Stxkes. So it has been a matter of engineering and a matter of 
development rather than a matter of designing or not designing them ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

Mr. Miuver. What do you anticipate the speed of a nuclear-powered 
aurface ship would be? I was somewhat interested in your statement 
that the Nautilus can go faster under water than on the surface. 
What about a surface ship ? 

Admiral Burke. A surface ship will probably make about 30 knots, 
sir. The speed per horsepower of a submarine is greater submerged 
than it is surfaced. The reason for that is the wave action it produe es 
on the surface. That is not a function of the type of power that goes 
into it. 

Mr. Mier. That is characteristic with any type of motor? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Miller, I should like to give you a little 
further idea on that. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not know whether you want this on the record 
or not. 
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Admiral Burxe. On the cruiser that is all right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is all right to have it on? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. To give you a further idea about what Admiral 
Burke has'said relative to the effectiveness of the nuclear submarine, 
in the World War ITI fleets the speed of the submarines at a transit 
speed submerged was 2 or 3 knots, and they could fight for an hour 
up to full speed of 8 or 9 knots. The Vautilus can during the entire 
transit time, any distance, prowl at a full speed of well over 20 knots 
and fight at full speed and can return at full speed. You see, in a 
submarine the nuclear power has a relative value which is relatively 
very great. 


NAVY GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What priority do you give to the Navy’s guided missile 
program? Is it among the two or three most impor tant items 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it has a very high priority, sir. There 
are three programs we give very high priority to: attack capability, 
antisubmarine warfare, and air defense. 

Mr. Srxes. What could you do that you are not doing to expedite 
the guided-missile program, particularly the intermediate or medium 
range ballistics missile? 

Admiral Burke. May we go off the record, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. There seems to be a pretty general consensus of opinion 
in some quarters that we are behind in the race for development of 
the medium- and long-range guided missiles. If so, we certainly are 
treading on very dangerous ground. If there is anything else that 

-an be done within the N: avy I think the Congress would want it done. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think that we are doing everything 
we possibly can do to get that just as fast as we possibly can, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Let me ask one question of Secretary Thomas. 


MARINE CORPS DEPENDENCE ON ARMY EMERGENCY SUPPLIES 


You said in your statement : 


We have made a reduction in Marine Corps procurement based upon the 
assurance of the Secretary of Defense that should an emergency arise any 
deficiency would be provided from the larger reserve stocks held by the Army. 

Mr. Secretary, if an emergency arises the Army is not in the very 
best shape on reserve stocks. Just how much are you going to have 
to depend upon the Army for Marine procurement ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, General Pate can speak to that. It is 
the overall ammunition supply we are drawing on. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you want to prepare an answer for the record, to 
provide more detail ? 

General Pate. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have a complete answer. If you prefer 
to prepare it and put it in the record, that procedure will be satis- 
factory. 

General Parr. We would be glad to. In the main the Secretary 
had in mind conventional-type ammunition. There are large stocks 
sr 105, 155, and 30 caliber, and those sorts, that could be made avail- 
able. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The Marine Corps will be able to achieve a better mobilization position for 
ammunition with fiscal year 1956 funds than had been originally anticipated. 
This improvement in mobilization position without additional funding was 
possible due to— 

(1) Reduction in requirements for certain types of ammunition. (These 
were the result of a Marine Corps study of future combat requirements for 
ammunition. ) 

(2) Changes in deployment schedules which reduced post M-day require- 
ments. 

(3) The receipt of revised production planning data which tended to reduce 
the Marine Corps mobilization reserve requirement. (The Army has recent- 
ly reduced its anticipated combat expenditures. This results in an increase 
in the share of post M-day production to the Marine Corps and a subsequent 
decrease in Marine Corps reserve requirements. ) 

Approximately $648 million would be required to bring the Marine Corps 
to 100 percent of its mobilization reserve requirement in the ammunition area. 
However, after the determination made by the Secretary of the Navy and Sec- 
retary of Defense referred to in the Secretary’s statement, the amount re- 
quested for procurement for ammunition in this budget was reduced to $21.2 
million. 

This amount will not provide for an improvement in the mobilization po- 
sition achieved with fiscal year 1956 funds. The $21.2 million will (1) reim- 
burse the Army for training consumption of forces in FECOM, (2) pay first 
destination transportation costs for prior year procurement, and (3) allow 
for the replacement only of those items in relatively short supply which will 
be consumed for fiscal year 1957 training. 


SUMMARY 


1. No funds are provided in the fiscal year 1957 request for improvement of the 
mobilization reserve position for ammunition. 

2. The Marine Corps readiness position is not altered by this restriction on 
an improvement in our ammunition stocks. Emergencies short of war or initial 
mobilization tasks can be met with the stocks on hand. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the Marine Corps’ sustaining power is manifestly affected, 
and it is in this respect that dependence on support from Army reserve stocks 
is necessary. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 


CONSTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN SHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I would like to ask you a question in con- 
nection with what was said this morning about Russia having ships 
built in foreign countries, with relation to merchant ships. Do you 
know of any warships being built for Russia by other countries ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The only thing that could approach that 
was a few years ago, when there were some trawlers built for Russia, 
which could possibly have been converted into minesweepers, but they 
probably stayed as trawlers. 

Mr. Anprews. What countries are building merchant ships for 
Russia today ? 

Admiral Burxe. Merchant ships are being built today by pretty 
much every country with shipbuilding capacity except the United 
States—Britain, Denmark 

Mr. Anprews. Italy? 

Admiral Burke. I do not know. I would have to check that, sir. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

The western countries building merchant ships of 1,000 gross registered tons or 


over for the U. S. S. R. are Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Italy, France, West 
Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
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Of these countries, Denmark, Finland, Italy, and. Sweden are also building 
small craft under 1,000 gross registered tons. 


The satellite countries building ships and craft for the U. S. S. R. are East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 


FAILURE OF F3H1 AIRCRAFT TO FLY 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you about a story 
that I saw in the paper recently, concerning some planes the Navy 
had at St. Louis. You could not get them in the air. You were 
using them in your Reserve program. How many planes did we lose 
for that reason ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Andrews, that goes back some time. 
Those planes that they were talking about were the F3H1’s, from Mc- 
Donnell, out on the Lambert Field, and there were 47 planes, as I 
remember it. Those planes were ordered around 1951, after Korea 
had started. As a matter of fact, I think they were ordered just 
about at the start of Korea. 

This was anew airplane. It was built around the J40 engine, which 
was a new engine on the design board, one that had never been pro- 
duced. In the urgency of Korea in 1951 there were large contracts 
let for those aircraft. 

They came off the line later on, a couple of years ago. The engine 
did not develop the necessary power, and there were a lot of those 
aircraft. We tried to make a substitution of an engine but it would 
cost more to have modified the airplane to take the new engine than 
it would have to build a new airplane. Those airplanes were all 
already off the line. 

Then a modification was made to the new ones coming out, using the 
J71 engines, and those airplanes are good airplanes and are flying. 

That goes back purely to one thing ‘only, and that was the letting 
of definite production contracts under the emergency of Korea, buiit 
around a new engine that did not materalize. All the Navy did was 
to try to take an “already large expenditure and try to get something 
out of it and develop it into a satisfactory aircraft. "Those 26 air- 
planes have gone down to our various training units and they are 
being used by the mechanics in service for ground training purposes. 
They are not being flown, but they are being | used by the mechanics for 
training. 

Mr. Anprews. How much did the Navy lose on that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. A large amount of money. I could not tell 
you exactly, but it was a large amount of money. 

Mr. Anprews. You say there were 47 planes involved ? 

Secretary Tuomas. 58 F3H1’s all told, but 47 finally ended up there. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have a figure in your mind, Mr. Secretary, 
as to approximately what the loss was. I would put it in the record. 

Secretary Tuomas. I was going to say that I do not want to give 
it because I do not know exactly what it was, I would be glad to put 
it in the record, 

Mr. Anprews. Did the manufacturer get the full contract price for 
the production of those planes? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. As far as I know he did, because it 
not his fault. It was the specifications of the engines that vee 
trouble. The manufacturer of the airframe himself built the airframe 
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according to specifications. It was the power of the engine that did 
not develop. 

As I say, that goes back to 1951. We have an entirely new program 
now. We have what they call the FIRM, which is the Fleet Intro- 
duction of Replacement Models. If we get a new model airplane or 
engine we first produce only 3 experimental models, and then about 7 
additional testing models, and we only produce a very limited number 
until we know whether both the airframe and the engine are going 
to develop 

As I say, that goes back to the urgency of Korea in 1951. Those 
contracts were let then. It was bad procurement; there is no question 
about that; but that was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Manon. Do you insist that it was not the fault of the man who 
made the aircraft frame; that he made it according to the specifications 
and it was not up to him to know that the engine was not strong 
enough and adequate enough to handle the fr ame? 

Secretary Toomas. Mr. Chairman, when you get into a new develop- 
ment of an airframe and an engine, particularly your engine goes 
through various phases of development. You get to the point where 
90 days from now you are sure you are going ‘to have it licked, and 
vou really think that, and the manufacturer thinks it. In another 90 
days you still think you are going to have it licked, and in many cases 
youdo. We have had that happen i in many cases. 

When you go into those very complicated new engines it is quite a 
problem. Do not forget that at that time, 1951, this new high-thrust 
jet engine was quite new, with much unknown about them. I am not 
in any way defending them. 

Mr. Manton. Who was it who made the engine ? 

Secretary Tomas. Westinghouse. 

Mr. Manon. Did Westinghouse get the full contract price on these 
engines? Were they later used in any other way? What was the 
story ? 

Secretary Tuomas. A lot of the engines were used. They just never 
developed the estimated thrust. 

Mr. Manon. They were.used in other craft? 

Secretary THomas. Some of them were used in the F3H1’s. It w 
not that the engine would not fly the airplane, but it would not vg 
velop the trust that was necessary for proper performance of the air- 
plane. We can give you all of those figures. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Manon. You should put into the record what was “done with 
respect to the engines. 

Secretary THomas. That will be easy to do because it has been in- 
vestigated twice. There is a full record on it. 

Mr. Manon. I know. Boil it down and give us the essentials. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The development of modern, highly complex airplanes normally extends over 
several years during which time separate companies develop, in separate plants, 
new engines and new airframes. As you will appreciate, the development rates 
of the airframes and engines are not necessarily uniform and under normal 
conditions the development of a successful engine is a condition precedent to 
the actual relation of the engine to a particular airframe. 

In the case of the F3H airplane, work on airframe design actually began in 
1948, starting with the XF3H prototype. (The letter “X” is the designator for 
an experimental model aircraft.) This prototype airplane was being enzineered 
to accommodate the J40-8 engine then being developed by the Westinghouse Co 
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Westinghouse had already developed a successful J-40 engine and there was 
every indication that the J40—-S8 engine would also develop successfully. West- 
inghouse was also engaged in preliminary studies of an advanced, or high-thrust, 
version of this same engine, to be known as the J40—-10. 

The impetus of the Korean situation forced an acceleration of planning de- 
velopment of the F3H-—1 and orders for the airframe were actually placed with 
the McDonnell Corp. in January 1951. It was both reasonable and logical at 
that time to relate the new airframe to the J40-10 engine, particularly as at 
least a year’s time would elapse before the engine would be required for incor- 
poration in the airframe. Under normal conditions, the J40-8 engine would 
have been thoroughly tested in the XF3H, and the J40—-10 engine itself would 
have been subjected to exhaustive tests, before final relation of the latter engine 
to the F3H-1. The airframe developed according to schedule, but, by the end 
of 1951 serious doubts were entertained that the J40-10 engine would ever 
materialize. In the meantime the XF3H airplane with the J40—-8 engine had 
been flown successfully in August 1951. 

By early 1952 the airframe was well along in development, but the J40—-10 
engine was still undeveloped. We were then faced with an urgent requirement 
for a fighter plane in Korea for which we had a fiyable airframe, but no engine. 
With the successful flight of the XF3H airplane with the J40-8 engine, it was 
decided to equip a minimum number of the F3H airframes with the J40-8 engine, 
to be backfitted with the J40-10 engine when available. While the J40-8 was 
known as the low-thrust engine this was only in comparison to the J40-10 engine. 
The thrust developed was entirely adequate for the airframe although it 
necessarily did not produce the performance that had been expected from the 
J40-10 engine. Particularly valuable aerodynamic data were accumulated dur- 
ing the extensive flight test program conducted with the J40-8-equipped air- 
planes. These data, which could be obtained in no other way, provided essential 
information for further development. 

The difficulties with the J40-8 engine arose later when, with the accumulation 
of flight time, certain mechanical deficiencies were noted. Thrust bore no re- 
lationship to these deiiciencies nor to the crashes that occurred, although some 
of the crashes were due to mechanical failure. The airframe contractor could 
not be held responsible for this mechanical unreliability. 

As you realize, military aircraft and military flying particularly the test phases, 
inherently cannot have the safety of commercial transport flying. The work 
is risky by its very nature and we work diligently to make it as safe as possible. 

In November 1952, the Navy was able to initiate procurement of the then par- 
tially developed Allison J—71 engine, and a decision was made to modify the 
F3H-1 airframe to accommodate it as soon as possible. At the same time, it was 
decided to continue development of the J40—-10, as a backup, in case of difficulties 
with the J-71. The J40—10 never did materialize, and the development was ter- 
minated in September 1953. The modifications incident to the J—71 were com- 
pleted, and the engine installed in the 61st airframe on the production line. Pro- 
duction of the airframes had, of course, been decelerated, so that only a minimum 
number had been produced while the design changes were being engineered and 
incorporated in production airplanes. These F3H-1 aircraft, referred to in recent 
newspaper stories, were still, at that time, actually prototyped to take the J-71 
engine, and the balance will now be used, not for the original purpose, but for 
necessary and important ground test and technical training programs. 

Risks of the kind illustrated here must be taken to try to procure the most 
advanced type of weapons to give the required superiority over our potential 
enemies. Fate is not so kind that we will always be 100 percent successful in 
our development programs. In the case of the F3H-1, the end result, the F3H-2, 
is an airplane of advanced design and good performance. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics has advised Westinghouse that the 
J40-22 and J40-22A engines were unreliable when used in aircraft, a position 
with which Westinghouse does not concur. These were engines for the F8H-1 
aircraft and numbered 107. Under the terms of the contract, certain of these 
engines, those delivered in calendar year 1955, are subject to repricing. Con- 
sideration will be given to this matter in negotiations to be conducted during 
the second quarter of this year. Apart from the engine problem in connection 
with the F3H-1 aircraft, tests have shown that there were deficiencies in the 
aircraft which deficiencies were not the reason for discontinuing production. 
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McDonnell has been notified of these deficiencies and the matter will be taken 
into account at the time of repricing pursuant to the contract terms which 
repricing is expected to occur in early calendar year 1957. 

The costs of the 58 F3H-1 airplanes are as follows: 

Airframe costs $80, 644, 000 
ee 22, 257, 000 
ee CNG ora eines nn ad canbe abel wdimaemn mens meenach 13, 302, 000 


116, 203, 000 
Mr. Anprews. I have one other question. 


TIME WHICH BUDGET AT PRESENT LEVEL WILL BE REQUIRED 


Mr. Secretary, this budget is about $35,500 million. Last year it 
was around $34 billion and the year ae e roughly $35 billion. As 
I recall, you told us last year or the year before we could expect this 
size budget for at least 10 years. Is that about right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think I set any time. Iamsure that I 
never said 10 years. I said that was the planning as far as I knew 
at the time—a floor of about that amount. 

Mr. Anprews. You refer to this as a leveloff budget. 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What, in your opinion, is the length of time this 
budget will continue to be in this range ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is a very difficult question to an- 
swer because things can change so fast one way or another. As I say, 
the program was to have been a long-term one. It might be $2 bil- 
lion or $3 billion one way or the other if things stay the w ay they are 


now. Things can change very fast. It would be very difficult to 
answer that question. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. I have a question that General Pate might answer. 

On page 9 of your statement you make this statement : 

We will fight with whatever we have at hand. 

On page 10 you stated: 

We feel that it is an accurate and adequate, but ar? lean, expression 
of Marine Corps financial requirements for the fiscal year 1957 

Will you explain that? 

General Parr. I mean by that, sir, our tradition has always been 
that we are ready to fight and we will continue to be that w ay. Cer- 
tainly this budget does not include every single item that we would 
have liked or that we requested. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you satisfied with the size of the corps? 

General Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. From a manpower standpoint? 

General Parr. At the moment Iam. It was not entirely what the 
Marine Corps tried to have when we were discussing it at the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff level. We wanted to get 215,000, but everything con 
sidered, we thought 205,000 was our fair share, and we are entirely 
satisfied at the moment. 
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Mr. Anprews. 215,000 was the strength that you had in the fiscal 
vear 1955? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. In 1956 it has dropped down somewhat ? 

General Parr. The 215,000 was supposed to go to 193,000 by the 
end of this year, but that was changed and we will now be at 201,000 
and go up to 205,735 in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Anprews. How about your plane procurement program? Are 
you satisfied with that ? 

General Pare. I would like my aviator to answer that. He knows 
more about that than I. 

General Satmon. Insofar as the budget is concerned, yes; we are 
spending money particularly in the helicopter field as fast as we can 
buy the finished product. The mechanical design of the airplane 
prevents us from buying more and faster. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you replacing your planes in the Marine wing 
groups as fast as they become obsolete? 

General Satmon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Or destroyed ? 

General Satmon. The same level as the overall naval aviation. 

Mr. Anprews. How many planes do you have in operation ? 

General Satmon. We are operating 1,338, I believe, as of the last 
count. There is an authorized allowance of 1,424. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Manion. The committee will stand adjourned to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Turspay, Frsruary 7, 1956. 
Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Mr. Riley. 
USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, yesterday we had 
some discussion about the reenlistment improvement. 

What experience are you having in obtaining recruits? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Riley, last fall we went to the draft 
for the first time in the history of the Navy, as you know. 

Mr. Rirry. The first time in peacetime. 

Secretary Tuomas. The first time in peacetime? Well, the first 
time we have ever done so. 

Mr. Riury. The first time ever? 

Secretary Tuomas. The reason was, as Admiral Burke said yester- 
day, that we had a very large number of enlistments expiring from 
the recruitments of 1951, a buildup in the Korean War. They ran 
out in 1955-56 very heavily. We had the heaviest recruit load we 
have ever had at that time. We thought we were going to have to 
1~-#t, 56,000 men between December 1955 and June 1956. 





As Admiral Burke and I know, we did it reluctantly, but we did 
it under agreement that the Bureau of Naval Personnel would develo 
a very good recruiting program and would do everything that it coul 
to get all of the recruits we could. They did develop a very good 
program. Our recruiting went up materially. It now looks like we 
are going to draft about half of the 56,000. 

When we get over that hump the next year our run-off is very light 
and we should have no difficulty at all. Our recruiting is up. Weare 
doing a very good job on it, I think. 

Mr. Rizey. When you get these men through selective service you 
only have them for 2 years, just like the Army; is that right? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Possibly most of them will retire at the end of their 
terms of service; will they not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; most of them would, for those who come 
in under the draft. Out of our 662,000 personnel level if we only 
have to draft 25,000 or 26,000 it is a very small percentage. That is 
the way it looks like it is going to be. 

Mr. Rue«y. You do think that this program is effective now and 
possibly after you get over this hump you will be through with selec- 
tive service? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think so. As I say, the hump is going to be 
less than half of what we thought it would be. We have had a very 
good recruitment program. We have done a lot of effective things. 

I would say that our position was very good, better than I thought 
it was going to be. Do you not agree, Admiral Burke ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You have not had enough experience with these men to 
know whether or not they are going to make good men in the service; 
have you? What type of people are you getting ? 

Secretary Tomas. As to the enlistees, the ones that we recruit and 
enlist, they run in age around 17 to 19, or in that area. They are 
young. ‘The draftees, on the other hand, run around 22. They are 
more mature men. They are actually a better typeof man. They are 
more experienced and more mature. ‘That compensates to some de- 
gree. It does not compensate for the 2-year draft as against the 4-year 
enlistment, but because of their age, being older, they are averaging 
a higher type, I think. 

Mr. Ritry. Will these selective-service men have the same oppor- 
tunities, with the same rewards to reenlist, that the Regular Navy 
people have? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Ruxy. At the end of 2 years? 

Secretary Tuomas. At the end of 2 years. As I say, a lot of them 
we would like to keep in, because they are more mature men. The 
ones we have drafted have been of quite a high intelligence level. 

Mr. Ritey. That is good. I hope you will be able to keep some of 
them. 

SHIP OVERHAUL 


I was rather intrigued with your statement on page 10 that yeur 
ship overhaul schedules are at the maximum practical intervals. Do 
[ understand by that that you operate these Aas just as long as you 
can before you take them into drydock ¢ 


73177—56——-45 
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Secretary Tuomas. If I may I would rather have Admiral Burke 
speak to that. He has been working in that area. He knows the prob- 
lems from an operating standpoint. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is exactly it. 

Mr. Rutey. Is that an economical procedure ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is how it is based, sir. The opera- 
tions of a ship, from experience tables, and the amount of money that 
it costs for the overhaul and a number of things that have to be 
repaired, is based on the operating condition of ships, and we place 
that just as wide apart as we can to separate the overhauls as much 
as we can to get the best economy out of it. 

Mr. Ritry. The thing which interested me, and which I believe in- 
terested the committee, is that if we let them go too long it costs more 
to repair them than it does if you do it at intervals where they do not 
need quite as much. 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. We try to hit the peake where 
it is just right. 

Mr. Rmxy. You do think from an operating standpoint and from 
the standpoint of economy that you are operating on a schedule now 
which will give you the maximum efficiency and maximum economy / 

Admiral BurKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Is the same thing true of your airplanes? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. You are perfectly satisfied with the program / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. | do not believe you overhaul these ships, or send them 
into drydock, quite as often as the passenger lines do on their ships, 
or the Maritime Commission; do you? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; because the ship’s force themselves do a lot 
of the repairs. We can keep running because of that more efficiently 
for longer times than can a merchantman. 


PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE SHIPS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Rivey. What percentage of your active ships and planes are 
available for use? Some of them are in drydock and some of them 
are in maintenance. Could you give me some idea of the percentage 
of the ships in actual operating use ? 

Admiral Burke. I believe that about 85 percent of the ships are 
always available. About 15 percent, overall, I think are under over- 
haul. 

AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE 


Mr. Ritey. What about your planes ? 

Secretary THomas. On the aircraft we have roughly 12,500 active 
aircraft. About 10,000 are what we call operational. The others are 
either in overhaul, repair, or in the pipeline. 


FLEET EXERCISES 


Mr. Rizey. I gathered from your statement, Mr. Secretary, or from 
the admiral’s statement that your fleet exercises have been somewhat 
restricted compared to former years; is that true? 

Admiral Burke. We are changing the type of exercises, sir. When 
NATO first came into being a few years ago we superimposed NATO 
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exercises on our regular exercises and we found that our exercises were 
being concentrated too much in the advanced exercises and not enough 
in the elementary exercises. In other words, the ship drills, gunnery 
practices, and detailed ship exercises were being neglected for the big 
exercises. Consequently we were not as well trained as we needed 
to be. “We did not hit the peak. 

So we have gone back now to making certain that our ship’s ex- 
ercises are completed and the ship is thoroughly ready before we go 
into the big exercises. 

For example, in 1957 we have a big NATO exercise. We are not 
scheduling so many of those. We used toschedule lor2ayear. Now 
we schedule one big one every other year, and smaller ones in betweem 
We do not have a big exercise twice a year, like we used to. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you feel that the present program is sufficient to give 
you maximum efficiency of crews, and whatever is necessary ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have conducted studies, by the fleet 
commanders, and also by our own Office, to get the maximum effective- 
ness out of our exercises. I think this is a good schedule we have now, 
sir. 

Mr..Kpoop. You do not think we are being too economical ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. On the economic side of the thing, we 
use transit times for a lot of exercises now. We have done some of 
that in the past, too. We do try to combine the exercises and transits 
and everything else so that we can get the most economy possible, and 
conduct the exercises as economically as we possibly can. I think the 
exercise schedule as it is now conceived is just about as effective as it 
can be made, sir. 

Mr. Riney. It occurs to me that you can train the individual units 
and have them in a high state of readiness and efficiency, but uniess 
you have these larger exercises you do not get the necessary coordina- 
tion between units that you should. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir. That is why we have to balance 
it. We have to have individual ship exercises so that the individual 
ships are efficient, and then we have to have fleet exercises, intertype 
exercises, in order to get the coordination. They have to be in proper 
balance: and I believe they are now, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You are satisfied with the program ? 

Adniiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. You do not think you are being restricted too much 
from,the standpoint of this budget ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I do not think so. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Ruvxy. Admiral, what is the mission of the Navy in the early 
warning system ? 

Admiral Burke. May I have this off the record, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ruzey. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. SHepparp. In response to one of the questions from my col- 
league, Congressman Riley, do I understand you anticipate taking 
some draftees in this coming year? The reason which motivates my 
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question is the top paragraph reflected on N-4, which I have before 
me, in the budget justifications, and I quote: 

The improvement in reenlistments, experienced in recent months, is expected 
to continue to ease somewhat the shortage of trained personnel. Recruiting 
of 4-year volunteer enlistees is expected to meet the needs resulting from losses 
through expiration of enlistments without calling upon Selective Service. 

Secretary THomas. Well, there we are talking about 1957. We do 
not expect to call them in 1957. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to have you on board, Mr. Secretary. I did 
not expect to get a shot at you this morning. I am not-twaded for 
bear, or whatever you are supposed to be loaded for when you face 
the Navy. 

I am glad to see we still have a Marine Corps. I often have my 
doubts. I never know, when I walk into this room, whether you 
fellows of the Marines will not be here. 

General Pare. I hope that will not happen, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. There is always somebody taking a shot at you. There 
will be somebody before you get out of here, so I will be surprised. 


DUTY OF SEVENTH FLEET 


Mr. Secretary, addressing yourself to page 4 of your statement, in 
the second sentence, you said: 


This fleet— 
referring to the Seventh Fleet— 
completely dominated the sea and prevented enemy sea movements. 


I take for granted from that language that the duty of the Seventh 
Fleet is no ‘longer to protect the Communists from hiang Kai-shek, 
is it? 

Secretary Tuomas. That refers to the Korean war, of course. I 
think we did dominate the sea, without any question. Admiral 
Burke was there. He can speak to that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure that the Seventh Fleet performed its duty 
completely. I am sure it carried out any orders it received. I am 
certain it dominated the seas in its area. But I just want to be sure 
that you remember the original purpose of the Seventh Fleet being 
in the Formosa area, which was to prevent the situation from being 
quite different from what it now is. I just want to know what the 
policy we 

And recently it was said very plainly—that the Seventh Fleet was 
sent into the straits originally to protect the Communists from that 
roaring lion, the commander in chief of the Nationalistferces, who 
was going to assault them. I, gather, if I may be facetious, that is no 
longer, at least, its primary object. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. F.ioop. As soon as the question is answered, of course. 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. I was not here ‘at that time. 

In answer to your question I would like to say that the Seventh 
Fleet is an excellent fleet. I have just recently been with it. It is a 
very strong fleet. I was tremendously impressed, as I said in my 


statement, not only with the training but with the equipment and the 
morale of the men. 
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We do not select our assignments, as you know. We are given 
those assignments. 

In answer to your question I can say that as of today the Seventh 
Fleet in my opinion is in a position to carry out any assignment that 
might be given to it. We are not the ones who select the assignment. 

Mr. Froop. Let me say this: To the best of your understanding and 
knowledge of the assignment that you are now executing with the 
Seventh Fleet, it clearly no longer is intended to protect the Red 
Communists on the mainland. Is that not true? 

Secretary THomas. I would think that is true. 

Mr. Foon. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just want to make the observation that you have 
not been keeping up with your magazine reading, because if you had 
been you would see where Mr. Truman said in this week’s Life that 
the original purpose of sending the fleet out in the Korean war was 
to do two things; just to keep peace and to keep the Chinese National- 
ists from going one way and the Communists from going toward 
Formosa. It was a two-barreled mission. 

Mr. Froop. Let me say to the gentleman from Kansas, I know 
exactly why the fleet was sent there. That is exactly why President 
Truman sent it there. I have in mind the message delivered to the 
joint session of Congress by President Eisenhower in which he assured 
us that that no longer was the purpose for the 7th Fleet being 
there, to the wild acclaim of the left side of the aisle, who at that 
moment rose and cheered. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would say the cheer was practically unanimous. 


Mr. Froop. No, it was not. It should have been, perhaps; but it 
was not. 


REDUCTION IN AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to page 5 of your ad- 
dress, where you say at the bottom thereof: 


An amphibious forcee— 
still speaking of the 7th Fleet 
ready to take.our elite Marine forces immediately to any scene of conflict. 


The cut last year in the Navy ships—which you might remember 
vaguely I protested vehemently, with no effect, as usual—of one 
hundred and some ships that were cut was such that 90 percent of 
them were amphibious craft for the Marines; was that not true? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think that percentage is quite right. 
We will get it for you in a minute. 

Mr. Froop. A round substantial percentage was, I believe. 

Secretary THomas. We will give it to you exactly. 

Mr. Froop. Let us put it this way. Of all the ships that were cut 
from the Navy last year how many in numbers were cut and how 
many in numbers of the numbers that were cut were amphibs for the 
Marines ? 

Secretary Toomas. Well, as of June 30, 1955, there were 175 am- 
phibious vessels. We will get you those figures exactly. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have them. It will take a minute to get 
them out. To approach it another way, they did reduce the lift from 
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two divisions to a division and a half. We will give you the number 
of ships. 
(The information is as follows:) 


The reductions in total and amphibious ships were as follows: 
June 30, 1954 | June 30,1955 | Dec. 31, 1955 | Total reduction 


Total ships_. 
Amphibious ships 


Note.—Out of the total reduction, 65 percent were amphibious ships. 


Mr. Fioop. I am concerned, Mr. Secretary, as you know. If the 
purpose of the Marine Corps is as I hope it is and as you state that 
it is I have difficulty in seeing why the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
civilian leadership persists in emasculating that part of the Marine 
Corps for which it is apparently dedicated, amphibious warfare. 
Why, when the cuts are made, does the Navy cut Marine amphibious 
craft to the high percentage vis-a-vis other craft that it did and does? 

Secretary ‘Tuomas. There is certainly no emasculation of the Ma- 
rine Corps. That I can tell you definitely. I was in the Pacific. 
I covered all the Marine Corps installations; at Kaneohe where they 
have an RCT and an air group; and I went to Okinawa, where. they 
have another regimental combat team; and to Japan, where they have 
a regimental combat team and two air groups. I went to all their 

camps. 

The Marines are out there without dependents. They are well 
trained. They are hard. They are lean. They are ready to fight 
within an hour’s notice. They are the finest troops I have ever seen. 
I do not think any Secretary of the Navy has ever had a higher regard 
for the Marine Corps than I have, so you and I are in agreement on 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you were Secretary of Defense; I would not have 
as much trouble as I do. I think that is right. 

I am wondering. You have the Third scattered here and there in 
the Pacific with its air wing. You say that this is an elite corps— 
and it is—and they are lean and champing on the bit. I am sure 
they are. 

If I remember my Caesar’s Gaellic Wars, they do not have their 

“impedimenta” around there. How are you going to move them from 
brush war to brush war? You do not have helicopters for them to 
function on there behind beachhead operations. You do not have a 
fast, red-hot group of amphibious or naval craft to take them. You 
do not have the amphibious craft you want to land them. You do 
not have transport aircraft to get them where you want to take them. 
With whose magic carpet is all this going to be done? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think that is quite right, Mr. Flood. 
I would have to speak to that. 


ASSAULT HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Fioov. All right. Tell me what you have in your fast, red-hot 
assault helicopters. “What have you got? 

Secretary. Tuomas. That is the limitation. We discussed that yes- 
terday. That limitation is because of technical difficulties, which has 
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not reached the point where we can get the helicopters with the 
characteristics we need. 

Mr. Froop. You discussed it yesterday. All right; then let us 
forget about it. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, General Pate can speak to that, as he 
did yesterday. It is not a limitation of money. It is not a limita- 
tion of effort to get it. It is just that we have not got the helicopter 
advanced to the point where we can get the type that the Marines 
need. 

Mr. Froop. You mean that is the fault of the technical aircraft 
people? 

Secretary Tuomas. Let General Pate speak to that. 

General Pare. I think that is true, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I always like to see a deputy move into the top spot, 
because you have been around a long time here. 

General Parr. Thank you, sir. We have had trouble with the 
development of those machines. Actually, in the development of a 
tremendous helicopter I think they ran into a great many engineering 
problems they had not anticipated. The thing did not move along 
quite as well as it should, and there was engineering slippage. 
Therefore we have not gotten as far ahead with that as we would like. 

Mr. Froop. What year will you be ready to hit the beaches at 
some target area, with the type of helicopters you want, and with 
the right type of fast assault craft and with surface assault ships? 
How long is it going to be before the Marines will be permitted 
to do what they want to do and what they are supposed to do? 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 

General Parr. I am afraid, sir, it going to be a matter of years yet. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “years” ? 

General Parr. May I ask my aviator to answer that, technically, 
because he is closer to it? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, about how many? Do not take 10 one way or 
another. Be reasonable. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LANDING CRAFT 


Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Flood, talking about our landing craft, 
the Marines have the LVT’s. They are very fine and very modern. 

Mr. Fioop. They like that ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. They could not be any more advanced. 

Mr. Froop. Well, we at least have the naval part of the Marine 
Corps in good shape. The naval craft going in are all right. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. The LVT’s are quite satisfactory. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Frioop. You fellows are a problem. President Truman wanted 
to make you policemen. MacArthur wanted to make you platoon 
leaders for the infantry. My, my; you have led some life. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Flood, I just do not know of any corps in 
the history of the world any more respected than the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that. 
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Secretary THomas. Right in the Navy, too. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me tell you this, Mr. Secretary: If it had not been 
for the Congress of the United States there would not be a corporal’s 
guard of Marines left down there this year, from the last 10 years. 
That might be slightly exaggerated. They might be raising platoon 
strength now, but there would not be 3 divisions and there would 
eertainly not be 3 air wings. It was the Congress of the United States 
that did that against the opposition of nearly everybody in the Penta- 
gon, military and civilian. That was passed here on the floor. We 
fought that thing through, and nobody wanted it but the Congress 
and the people. 

These fellows may be “sacred cows” and they get in everybody’s 
hair, because they have such a good public-relations director, but 
that is their business. The fact remains that the sooner the civilian 
and military leaders of the other branches realize that as long as Con- 
gress is up here you cannot put a glove on that outfit and you may as 
well leave them alone the cabin it will be. That is the problem. 
They blow a whistle, and the letters and telegrams come in, and that 
is the end of it. I do not know how long it takes you to figure that 
out. Make no mistake about it, Mr. Secretary. The present strength 
of the Marine Corps is the result, in my opinion, of the congressional 
action, or it would not be set up the way it is. 

Secretary Tuomas. The morale in the Marine Corps is very high, 
and so is its training. 

Mr. F oop. It is that kind of an outfit. They think they are hot, 
and that isthat. Sometimes that is good; sometimes it is bad. But the 
fact remains it is that kind of an outfit, and everybody thinks it is, 
and they think so. Of course, they can become problem children when 
they have that point of view, too. 

But just so we can get through 1 year without somebody trying to 
cut their left arm off 


JURISDICTION OF GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Secretary, if you discussed this yesterday we will go by it. 
You may have, because I know that Mr. Mahon is rather keen on this 
subject. I refer now to the guided missile program generally, but par- 
ticularly the IRBM setup. Several months ago you will remember 
that the Department of Defense was making decisions in connection 
with the IRBM. Up until that time the Army very jealously had 
the impression that it was running the IRBM program. There is only 
one outfit lower on the totem pole than the Marines here, and that is 
the Army. Nobody, in Pentagon thinking apparently, is lower than 
the Army, and I don’t like that. 

That was a good idea, and we were all pretty well enthused about it, 
we who are looking into the Army show. You know, I sit on the 
Army panel. I had the impression that the Air Force took a very sud- 
den and belated interest in the IRBM. I also had the impression, and 

yas very happy with it, that the Navy people were sort of backing up 
the Army in that particular program. 

Then all of the sudden there was a change in the weather, and my 
spies report that that is no longer the case; that we have the impres- 
sion now that the Navy has a friend in another port. She has shifted 





her affections and she now is alined with the Air Force and thinks the 
Air Force should be the developer of the IRBM program. 

Is there anything to that story? 

Secretary Tomas. Well, Mr. Flood—— 

Mr. Fioop. Incidentally, I do not get this from the Army. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, there have been a lot of stories going 
around of all kinds, as you know. 

Mr. Frioop. That is right. That is why I want to find out. 

Secretary THomas. I would like to say to the chairman here that the 
Department of Defense has a complete briefing of the entire program. 
That is available to you, and I would suggest that you get it from them, 
because that briefing gives the entire picture with everything in it. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be good, Mr. Secretary, to have that 
briefing before the full subcommittee. Would it be possible for you 
to answer, however, these jurisdictional questions ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would prefer not to, because it is in a restricted 
or a very sensitive area. ‘They will give you the entire story. 

Mr. Manon. You mean as to the jurisdiction ? 

Secretary Tromas. All the different segments of it. 

Mr. Manon. I am referring to the jurisdictional question. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure I understand. They will give 
you the entire story. 

Mr. Manon. They will give us a story as to the missiles, as to what 
they will do and how far along they are. 

Secretary Tuomas. They will give you the jurisdictional story and 
everything, entirely, for the whole thing. They will give the organi- 
zational setup and all. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, I am concerned about two things. I 
am glad to know that is available. I am sure the chairman, who is 
rather keen on this particular subject, and 2 or 3 other members, are 
interested in that. All during the interrogations of the Defense 
people they have been pounding this guided missile thing, 3 or 4 of 
my colleagues, all month. I have not done so, so much, because they 
have been doing it. 

But not only am I interested in what you suggest is available—and 
I am sure we will get it—but I am concerned about something just as 
serious, which is this historic and traditional, sometimes good but just 
as often bad, controversy and jealousy of jurisdiction between services. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to that, Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that 
you and the Chief of Naval Operations are the best witnesses, regard- 
less of any other briefing, if you know the story. 

Secretary Trromas. I know the story. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you understand my question ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes; but I think I can cover that with the 
whole missile program. It goes all the way through all the different 
types of missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary you understand, I am sure, that we are 


attacking the program. I think it is belated and I think we are 
“behind the door,” as some of my friends say, but that is another prob- 
lem. At least there is available a briefing, or whatever is going to go 
on. That we will get, you assure us. 

But I am alarmed, and some of the public are alarmed, that here 
again, of all areas, at all times, and of all places, this three-headed 
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hydra comes up again. It always shows up. Some of us have hoped 
that he would not appear. For heaven’s sake, do not let it get into 
this act of guided missiles. The Army was doing it. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Flood, that is not right. That does not 
exist today. Your entire guided-missile program is well coordinated 
at the top by the Department of Defense and all three of the services 
have their own programs. They are well coordinated and there is 
not great rivalry. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Secretary Tuomas. No longer is there overlapping or duplicating 
work. Itis coordinated now. I think I can allay your fears on what 
you have just said. 

Mr. Fioop. It will take some allaying, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it does. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Let me be sure we are clear. Then let us 
bring it down to that part of the entire guided-missile program in 
which you say there is no jurisdictional conflict. Let us take one seg- 
ment of it only, the IRBM, just for that one instrument. Do you 
assure us that there is no conflict of jurisdiction between the Air Force 
and the Army as to who is to develop and perfect the IRBM only? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; I assure you of that. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

Secretary Tuomas. I assure you of that. 

Mr. Fioop. As you know, I think you are a real hot-shot Secretary. 
I think you are the best of the lot. I have for a long time. That is 
encouraging, if you say so. You do not mind if I still “have me 
doubts,” just for the record ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, but I have answered the question. I think 
the briefing will show that. 

Mr. Manon. You did not answer the question as to whether or not 
there had been unhappiness among or between the services. 

Secretary Tuomas. You are talking about, now, in the overall mis- 
sile program ? 

Mr. Fioop. Just the IRBM only. 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Manon. You were asked the question as to whether or not it 
now existed. 

Secretary Tuomas. There has not been such. 

Mr. Manon. There has not been ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; there has not been. 

Mr. Fxioop. I think you know more about it than I do. I am just 
talking to the wrong people. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think this applies not only in this area 
but to a lot of other areas. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true. 

Secretary Tuomas. There is a lot of information going around, and 
when you tie it down it is quite different. 

Mr. Fioop. This may be a classic example. I certainly hope you are 
right. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the briefing which is available to you 
will show you exactly what the setup is. 
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OPERATION OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Froop. Admiral, I would like to have a word with you with 
reference to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have always been a little 
unhappy about the Joint Chiefs of Staff; not the operation or the idea, 
for that is,good and I am for that, but I originally was opposed to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reporting to a civilian chief. I always felt, at 
the time of the Unification Act, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
report only and directly to the President of the United States. There 
was quite a militant minority who agreed. We were vocal, as i. can 
imagine, Now we are back in business again as a result of recent 
developments that we need not detail now ; you can guess. 

I would like to have your views on the cooperation that exists among 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves. Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff sit 
down as an operation and among themselves discuss these problems 
of the kinds I am talking about as frankly as we guess you do? A 
thing like the IRBM is not a good example, but I cannot think of an- 
other. Take that, for example. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. The answer is “Yes”? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. You have not been an inhabitant of this 
“ivory tower” long enough, I guess, for me to ask you for an opinion 
about whether or not you think the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
report directly to the President. I think I will reserve that one for 
you much later on. It is hardly a fair question for you at this time, 
But keep it in the back of your head, will you, until we get around 
to it some day ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, I am not looking for a military dic- 
tatorship. As a matter of fact, I am in favor of having a Depart- 
ment of Defense, and a civilian Secretary of Defense, and all the 
civilian Secretaries, completely. But I still feel that it now upsets 
my appreciation of what we do and have done in this country, to 
a the Joint Chiefs of Staff report directly to the “boss.” All 
right. 

LIMITING LAND FORCES BECAUSE OF AVAILABILITY OF SHIPPING 


On January 5, 1955, in a letter to Secretary Wilson, President 
Hisenhower stated that our forces in being, especially our land 
forces—and I always come back to that, as you will find out—had to 
be restricted in size by the amount of shipping we could furnish. 
This is an old question, but I would make it a new one again. Is it 
true that our land forces must be tailored to our shippng? Last year 
we had a fight about reducing the Army. It went on all year long, 
There were a lot of reasons given for it, which we will not go into 
now. But here is another reason which I was not acquainted with 
then. The inference, as I draw it from this, as I say, is that our land 
forces are tailored to our shipping. Do I understand that that is 
the case? Is that a good reason for reducing the Army? Is that a 
good reason for reducing the Marines? Is that the reason why we 
must limit our land forces? Is it a good reason, the lack of shipping 
and the fact that we have no transport ? 
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Whieh comes first, the chicken or the egg? Do you see what I 
mean ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but I do not think that land forces are 
generated primarily on the availability of shipping. 

Mr. Fuoop. Neither dol . 

Admiral Burke. I do not remember that particular letter. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Will you find out for me as a matter of 
fact? Will you take a look at President Eisenhower’s letter of Janu- 
ary 5, 1955, and then direct your attention to my question, which is 
predicated upon that, and at this point in the record insert whatever 
statement you think the circumstances call for ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


I have studied President Eisenhower’s letter of January 5, 1955, addressed 
to the Secretary of Defense, and it is my opinion that the whole letter must be 
viewed to appreciate the objective and, in particular, to respond to your inquiry 
regarding the reason for reductions in land forces. 


This letter mentions many factors which comprise the “practical consider- 
ations limiting the rapid deployment of large military forces from the conti- 
nental United States immediately on outbreak of war.” In none of the factors 
mentioned do I find reference to any limitation imposed due to lack of shipping 
capacity. 

The total shipping capacity available to the United States is more than ade- 
quate to lift the ready ground forces now in: being. Therefore, I can find no 
evidence that our present ground force strength is in any way limited by our 
shipping capacity. 

Admiral Burke. At the moment, sir, since we fight overseas, of 
course shipping has a tremendous effect. The availability of shipping 
will have a tremendous effect on whether or not they can get over, and 
the scheduling of forces. Naturally we cannot have enough shipping 
to ship everybody out all at the same time. 

Mr. Fxioop. I remember the old World War I song, The Navy Took 
Them Over and the Navy Will Bring Them Back. That is all true. 
But I want to be assured or reassured, if I can be, that it is not the 
policy now to tailor our land forces to our shipping. I would prefer 
to know that is not the case. 

Admiral Burxe. I will make an effort to study that and put a 
statement in the record, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All of the reasons given so far for reducing the Army 
have been completely unsatisfactor y tome. They have not worked 
out, for the ones I got last year. This is apparently a new one, and 
it strikes me as being the most unworkable of the lot, if it is a reason. 


RUSSIAN NAVY 


Now, Admiral, we were told by proper authorities, or we were given, 

a breakdown of the Russian naval arm. It was explained to us that 

there was the existence of this vast submarine fleet and so on and so on. 

You know the story. Then on the same table was explained to us 

this tremendous surface fleet that we have; all kinds and descriptions, 
number of ships, classifications, and so on. 

and obviously it is—that the Russians for 

obvious r reasons are sasaetine upon this great submarine fleet and turn- 

ing them out like doughnuts every month, and we are not particularly, 

although we are getting around to it, why, if that is the naval war we 
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aré looking at, in the sense there is no other surface enemy in sight of 
any value or size—I do not think the Bulgarians are in this thing 
yet—do you want such a tremendous fleet of surface ships of all kinds 
and descriptions, when you are going to have, you tell me, to fight a 
submarine war? 

Admiral Burke. We do not expect to fight a submarine war, sir; 
we expect to fight an antisubmarine war. 

Mr. Froop. That is my next question. Do you fight an antisub- 
marine war from the surface, or do you fight it with killer submarines, 
or do you fight it from the surface, underneath the surface and in the 
air, or a combination of the whole thing? Is that it? 

Admiral Burke. It is a combination of the whole thing, sir. 

The purpose of the Russian fleet, including her submarines and all 
the rest of the fleet, is to prevent the United States from being able 
to project its military power across the seas. Their navy is designed 
for that purpose, I am sure, because the types of ships which they are 
producing are the types of ships which would be most useful in that 
type of warfare. 

In order to win a war we have to project our military strength 
across the seas or we have to fight back from the United States. In 
order to do that we have to control the high seas clear up to Europe 
and Asia and every place we want to go. 

Mr. Fioop. Control the high seas from what, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. From any attack. : 

Mr. Froop. From any submarine attack? You are not going to get 
a surface attack . 

Admiral Burke. It does not matter what the attack is, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You must defend yourself from all kinds of attack? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you do not expect any surface attack from anybody, 
do you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, in your testimony yesterday, I think the 
major portion of your response was off the record. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, you understand that any discussion we have 
which you do not like you can take it off the record and I do not care. 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. 

What Russia is trying to do is to deny the use of the seas around 
Eurasia. It does not make any difference whether our ships are sunk 
5 miles off Norfolk or 5 miles off Brest. If an enemy can sink them— 
those cargoes, those troops, or whatever is in that ship just does not 
get to the port. They can operate their surface ships under their 
shore based air quite a bit. 

Mr. Froop. That is the merchant ship, transport. I am talking 
about combat ships. 

Admiral Burxe. All right, sir. On the combat ships in order to 
damage the enemy we have to operate off the coast of the enemy. One 
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of the best ways of destroying submarines, of course, is to destroy 
the submarine bases and the submarines at those bases. 

Mr. Fioop. All you would do that with would be carriers or air- 
craft. 

Admiral Burke. Carriers and aircraft, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. I am giving you your carriers. What do you want with 
vast fleets of naval surface combat ships? 

Admiral Burke. We do not have vast fleets of naval surface com- 
bat ships. 

Mr. FiLoop. You have the biggest in the business. 

Admiral Burke. We have the biggest in the business; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. . 

Admiral Burxe. And the reason is that we have to operate far 
away from our own shores, differing from the Russians, who can 
operate very close to theirs. 

Mr, Fioop. The next biggest, I guess, is that of your chief ally, the 
British ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The next biggest is Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. Surface? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Really ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That I did not know. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Many people do not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I certainly am one. What kind of surface*#hips have 
they got that are so big? 

Admiral Burke. They have a lot of cruisers, sir; a lot of destroyers; 
and they arenew. They havea lot of motor torpedo boats, which are 
a type of ship that can be operated closely from their own coast. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you telling us now that the Russian surface navy is 
more powerful in modern construction and type of craft than the 
British surface navy ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the answer to my question, without:going any 
further. 

How much do the British have in the Mediterranean ? 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided to 
the committee separately.) 


NUCLEAR POWERED FLEET 


How long will it be—and this probably will be an educated guess— 
before you have a nuclear fleet that you want, operational—all cate- 
gories, minus air ¢ 

Admiral Burke. It will be a generation at least. 

Mr. Fioop. A generation ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp.- Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mr. Secretary, I want to express my appre- 
ciation for the overall statements which you, Admiral Burke, and 
General Pate have given the committee. I think they have been very 
helpful to an understanding of the world picture that confronts us, 
and what we propose to do about it. 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Just by way of summary, as I understand it, this program con- 
templates an end strength, if we include 6,223 aviation cadets, mid- 
shipmen and officer candidates, of 663,223. Excluding the categories 
referred to, the figure contemplated is 657,000, which is about 1,600 
more than we will have as of the end of this fiscal year. 

On another basis, there is a ceiling which will permit a further 
increase, if utilized, of about 15,000 men; is that correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. As far as the Marines are concerned, the pro- 
gram contemplates an end strength of 205,735 as compared with 
201,000 as of the end of this fiscal year. That is an increase of 4,735, 
and would exhaust the ceiling. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That would give us, as I understand it, some- 
thing like double in terms of the Navy and something like two and 
a half times in terms of the Marine Corps what we had at the time 
of the Korean war. 

Secretary THomas. I can give you those figures exactly. I have 
them right here. The Navy was 381,538 on June 30, 1950, and the 
Marine Corps was 74,273. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Thank you. 


COMBAT RATIO 


What is the combat ratio contemplated; (a) as to the Navy and 
(b) as to the Marine Corps under this program ? 

Secretary THomas. The Navy is 59 percent combatant. 

General Parr. And the Marine Corps 5914 percent. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. The figures for the two are about identical ? 

Secretary THomas. I would like to get it correct for the Navy. They 
ure about the same. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. The Navy figure is almost identical with what 
you gave usa year ago. The Marine Corps figure seems to be slightly 
less. You gave us 61.1 at that time, as you will note from the table 
appearing in last year’s hearings, pages 68, 69, and 70. 

This program, of course, contemplates a great improvement in terms 
of modernization, and in terms of new weapons, not to mention the 
enormous increase in the firepower that has come along since World 
War IT. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. Of course, it makes the transi- 
tion into nuclear power and guided missiles and into supersonic 
speeds. 

STRENGTH OF THE RESERVES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. As to the reserve picture, you apparently con- 
template for the Navy in dril) pay status 165,359, in terms of end 
strength, compared with 159,691 at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Secretary THomas. Yes; that is right. At the end of the fise: | year 
1955 we had 24,000 officers and 125,000 enlisted men in pay and drill 
an and that goes up to 159,000 at end 1956 and to 165,000 at end 
1957. 





Mr. WiccieswortHu. An increase of about 6,000 will be. realized? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Against an ultimate goal of something like 
216,100 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What, if anything, have we in the nondrill-pay 
status over and above those figures, as far as the Navy is concerned ? 

Secretary THomas. About 12,000 officers and 2,500 enlisted. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. About 14,000 plus ? 

Secretary Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. As of the end of fiscal year 1957 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. As of the end of the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the comparable figure for end of fiscal 
year 1956¢ 

Secretary THomas. We will have to supply that for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The nondrill-pay status for end fiscal year 1956, 15,000 officers, 5,000 enlisted. 

Mr. Wiceerietwortu. As to the Marine Corps in drill pay status, as I 
understand, you contemplate 60,060 as of the end of the fiscal year 
1957 as compared with 50,608 as of the end of this fiscal year ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, 5,000 officers and 55,000 men at the end of 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Wiaetesworti. That contemplates an increase of about 10,000 ? 

Secretary THomas. + aoe is right. There are 4,000 officers now and 
39,000 enlisted men, or 43,000 total. 

Mr. Wieeirswortu. And in the nondrill-pay status you contemplate 
something over 204,000 as compared with roughly 170,000? 

General Pare. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicaLesworru. So there is an increase contemplated of some- 
thing like 34,000? 

General Parr. Correct. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. I think that General Pate stated in that if 
realized this will give us about 90 percent of the goal that we are aim- 
ing at in terms of reserves. 

General Parr. That is correct, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. In terms of ships in your active fleet, you con- 
template 1,005 vessels, 411 of them being warships as compared with 
about 984 overall, with 402 of them being warships in the current fiscal 
year ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. WiceieswortnH. As to the Reserve fleet, which you now have di- 
vided into four categories, what is the overall total? 

Secretary Tuomas. At December 31, 1,769 ships in reserve. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. All told? 

Secretary THomas. All told; would you like the categories? 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. Yes; I think that that would be interesting. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I am giving you the figures as of June 30, 1955. 
The figure that I gave you of 1,769 was at December 31. These figures 
broken down will be as of June 30, 1955. 

Total warships, 320; mine w: arfare vessels, 176; patrol vessels, 341; 
amphibious warfare vessels, 534; auxiliary vessels, 346; total. 1,717. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. As of what date? 

Secretary THomas. As of June 30, 1955. 

That figure is 1,769 as of December 31. 


MANNING LEVEL 


Mr. WicetEswortH. What is the manning level contemplated under 
this ‘aia gl 
Admiral Burke. 72 percent offic ers and 81 percent enlisted. 


OPERATING PLANES 


Mr. Wicereswortu. As to planes, your operating planes contem- 
plated will run around 10,000, about the same level as now 4 

Secretary Tuomas. That is Navy and Marine Corps. There are 
active about 12,500, and operational, roughly, 10,000. I can give you 
the exact figures if you want them, but they are pretty close. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Either on or off the record, I understand the 
program is based upon procurement orders of 1 468 additional planes, 
and during the year you expect to receive about 21 702 

Secretary Tuomas. 2,170; yes, that is right. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. In terms of degree of modernization of our 
planes to which we have referred in previous years, what will the 
figure be under this program in fiscal 1957 ? 

Secretary THomas. We gave you a figure yesterday—approxi- 
mately 85 percent. 


INCREASED STRENGTH OF NAVY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I take it that there is no question that the 
Navy that is contemplated in 1957 will be stronger and more ready 
than it has been heretofore ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think so, because in 1957, 32 new vessels 
join the flat funded by previous years’ appropriations; also, we are 
making the transition to modern weapons. I will say that the Nav y 
will be stronger and more effective. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAM PROPOSED 


Mr. Wacieswortu. I believe you indicated yesterday that as far 
as you are concerned, both the overall military program and the naval 
program has your approval without qualification ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Without any qualifications I think it is an 
exceptionally well-balanced progeny 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Would you make the same response, Admiral 


Burke, with respect to both programs ? 
Admiral Burke. Yes. 
Mr. Wiacieswortu. And you, also, General Pate? 
General Pare. I confirm that. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. As to both the overall program and the Ma- 
rine Corps? 
General Pare. That is my feeling. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Looking at the dollars and cents for a mo- 
ment, I understand that you contemplate spending, if we exclude 
military construction and new legislation from the picture, $9,235 
million in the fiscal year 1957 as compared with an estimated expen- 
diture of $8,195 million in the current fiscal year, which is just about 
the same rate of expenditure ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. If these figures are not right, 1 would like to 
have them corrected. 

Secretary Tuomas. They are correct. 


APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Wice.eswortu. I understand on the same assumption you are 
requesting appropriations of $9,982 million, exclusive of military con- 
struction, which compares with $9,090,180,000 in the current fiscal 
year, an increase of $891,820,000, all of which, with the exception 
ot $64 million you tell us is accounted for in the field of airplane 
production ? . 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeteswortnh. That is explained largely, if not entirely, by 
the fact that last year we had something like a $800 million carryover 
for this purpose from previous years, which is not available at this 
time. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. Last year our figure was $720 
million for that, but we had a carryover from previous years through 
reprograming of our program. We made it plain in our testimony 
last year we would have to have a larger sum this year of something 
like $1 billion. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wicciesworru. Yes. I recall that very distinctly. 

As to unexpended balances, your figure as of the end of fiscal year 
1957 is $12,424 million? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Compared with $12,121 million as of July 1, 
1956 ? 

Secretary Tuomas, That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And $13,014 million as of the end of fiscal 
year 1955? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. As to the unobligated balance figure, there is 
apparently estimated as of June 30, 1957, $3,432 million compared with 
$3,570 million as of the end of the fiscal year 1956? 
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Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. And $4,361 million, as of the end the previous 
fiscal year? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, and the year before that it was $2,100 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. That is all exclusive of military construction ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Which is not before the committee in this 
bill ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WieeLteswortu. As to your civilian personnel, I understand 
you contemplate reducing to 388,527 from 390,151 as of the end of this 
fiscal year? 

Secretary Tuomas. As of December 31, it was $403,000, our civilian 
personnel level. We are now talking of a figure around 388,000, but 
that is not a fixed figure as of yet. Tt is fixed as far as the budget i is 
concerned, but it may vary one way or the other. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortH. There is a substantial reduction contemplated, 
and you have already made a substantial reduction, as I recall, from 
the peak back during the Korean war. 

Secretary THomas. It was 483,000 at the peak. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. 483,000 at the peak. If you come down to 388,- 
000, that will be about a 95,000 reduction over all. 

Secretary Tuomas. It was 481,326, to be exact, as of June 30, 
1952. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Then there will be an 88,000 or 89,000 reduc- 
tion overall ? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 


VALUE OF NAVY INVENTORIES 


Mr. WicGcLeswortH. What is the total value of the Navy inventories 
at this time? We had a lot of talk about that last year. 

Mr. Suepparv. Do you have that information here? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would like to give an exact figure on it. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. In the interest of time, will you furnish it 
for the record when you revise your remarks, the correct information 
on the Navy inventory as of the most recent date that you have it 

(a) in this country, (b) overseas? Also, what eliminations, if any, 
there have been in the inventory in the past 12 months, how many 
categories your inventory is reported under and how often you re- 
ceive your reports from the field? 

Secretary THomas. I can tell you that. We get reports quarterly 
to our supply-demand control points, and for provision, we get re- 
ports every 30 days. 

(The information requested can be found on p. 1773). 


USAGE FIGURES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Tell us also, please, whether or not you now 
consider that you have reliable usage figures, and if not, when you 
expect to be in a position when they will be reliable. 
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Just supply that information when you revise your remarks. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You should be able to answer that question. 

Secretary Tuomas. As of today, we have reliable usage figures. 
We are trying to improve them all the time. The Navy’s supply sys- 
tem is basically very good. Our supply-demand control points get 
quarterly reports on inventories. We get reports on food monthly 
and clothing quarterly. ‘That gives us the basis for good figures, 
reliable figures. I would say that our issue figures are very good 
today and very sound. We have reduced certain of our stock levels 
materially over the last year 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much? 

Secretary Tuomas. It depends upon the different categories. In 
some, particularly the commercial or common type, we have re- 
duced, dollarwise, through usage. We consumed more than we re- 
plac ed. This gives us better turnover of our inventories. In some 
of the technical categories there has been a dollarwise increase be- 
‘ause of increased value of stocks on hand. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is that reflected in expenditure ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Would you put in the overall figure, if you do 
not have it here, showing what has been saved as a result of this? 

Secretary THomas. We have reduced by $1,300 million. You do 
not want the Navy stock fund amounts, you want the overall inventory 
figure ¢ 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think last year we reduced our inventories by 
$1,300 million. 

Mr. Suerparp. I note on page 6 of your statement you state: 

Our ships frequently go into friendly ports. Our sailors go ashore, and they 
have been carefully indoctrinated that the people of those countries will think of 
America in direct ratio to how they look, act, and behave. 

I am interested in that statement in the light of a trip that I made 
before Christmas to the Near East and Asia. I hope that that policy 
will be extended. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Was that $1,300 million in actual cash income ? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While you might have had a disposition of that 
value, what was the actual income to the Federal Treasury and what 
happened to the rest of the money ? 

Secretary THomas. We have averaged throughout the military 
about 8 cents on the dollar on our disposal. 

Mr. Forp. Is that 8 cents on the dollar on the original cost, or the 
amor tized value ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We do not amortize it. It is the original cost. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiccresworru. I have just one more matter. You point out 
in your statement, Mr. Secretary, that $3,800 million of your request is 
for major procurement. I understand that $1,500 million of that is 
for aircraft and $1,300 million is for the ship construction and conver- 
sion program which you have detailed heretofore for the record, and 





that something like $354 million is for guided missiles, reflecting an 
increase in that field of about 50 percent ; 1s that correct? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. When you say, referring to the Marine Corps, 
“We are reducing our requirements for conventional types of ammuni- 
tion,” does that mean requirements in terms of dollars in the light of 
what we already have on hand in stockpiles, or otherwise, or does it 
mean you are actually going to use less conventional types of ammuni- 
tion in the immediate future in the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. The word “requirements” refers to dollars and 
not to conventional ammunition ? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. You have so much on hand now that you do 
not need as much ammunition as you have called for in previous years ? 

General Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Snerrarp. With regard to your response to Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s question with reference to the $1.3 billion, break your answer 
down into two categories: the amount by usage and the amount by 
scrap. 

(The following information was provided for the record :) 

First, our inventory as of September 30, 1955, was $13,995 million in the 
United States and $870 million overseas in the naval stock account and appro- 
priation purchases account. 

Second, in fiscal year 1955 we reduced our inventory as follows: (a) By usage, 
$251 million; (b) by transfer to surplus for disposal action, $578 million; (c) 
by transfers to scrap, $498 million, or a total of $1,322 million. 

Third, our inventories are reported under 12 Navy stock fund categories and 
19 appropriation purchases account categories. 

Fourth, we get monthly stock status reports on provisions and quarterly 
reports on all other categories. We also get monthly summary financial data 
by category and quarterly financial and inventory data by class of stock. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Thomas, of course we talk a lot about 
unification, but I still feel that rivalry between the services is good. 
“Competition,” somebody said, “is the life of trade,” or words to that 
effect. 


COMBAT RATIO 


I listened carefully when you said that 5914 percent was the combat 
ratio of the Navy, and I was a little surprised when General Pate 

confirmed your statement that 5914 percent of the Marines was com- 
bat ratio, in view of two facts: Much of the servicing of the Marines 
is done by the Navy, and in view of the further statement of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, who said that their ratio was 69 percent and 
this coming year it w ould go to 70 percent. The question naturally 
arises that if the Army, which I deny anyone has picked on, can do 
that, why cannot you go and do likewise? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not know whether the figures were 
arrived at on a comparable basis. 

Mr. Scrtviner. I do not know how they are figured. We are talking 
about the combat ratio. I just recall General Taylor’s statement. 
I could not help but think about it. 
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Secretary Tuomas. The Marines are famous for utilizing their men. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I was surprised when you said that the 
Navy ratio and the Marine ratio were the same. 

General Pare. Some of it has to go, obviously, into training activ- 
ities, and when you have a considerable turnover of recruits, the figure 
of those who are in combat forces is going to rise and fall—obviously, 
I think. 

This particular year we have a considerable number of recruits to 
train. These tables are made as of any one day. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful to have General Pate insert 
in the record at this point the method of computation. 

General Pare. I believe I can furnish that information now. You 
approach the problem more or less like you do when you make a 
budget. You have so many marines to take care of. We know that 
we have certain supporting establishments that must be maintained. 
We have security forces which must be maintained. We have at least 
one experimental combat unit which has to be maintained. Then there 
are certain other charges against us—transients, patients, and pris- 
oners. We deduct those. We take them from the whole. 

Incidentally, throughout the year we are examining these things try- 
ing to reduce them. As I mentioned a moment ago, the training activ- 
ity is the one that fluctuates up and down with the recruit load which 
determines this ultimate percentage in the combat forces. 

Obviously, after you have taken away everything that you have to 
provide, what remains is what goes into the actual operating forces. 
That is the approach we take toward it. Does that answer your ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MARINES ON SHIPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Secretary Thomas, I have had occasion to be on some 
of your larger ships in times past. I have seen some of the marine se- 
curity forces that you are talking about on board these ships. They 
look fine. I tried to work out in my own mind, as a former infantry- 
man, why some were needed, outside of tradition. For instance, a bat- 
tleship out in the middle of the ocean. There are not going to be many 
spies board that ship. Yet we see marine security forces on duty. 
I have often wondered myself why the sailors themselves could not do 
tours of watch. 

Admiral Burxe. I would like to answer that. In the first place, the 
marines are not there primarily as security forces; they are there as a 
part of the ship’s complement. They man guns; they have the same 
battle stations as the bluejackets. They do comparable jobs. It is good 
to have a small detachment of marines on ships because you never know 
when you are going to have to land a anait landing force. As you 
point out, there is the competition that is generated. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure that I have seen occasions when some 
bluejackets did a pretty good iob of landing. 

Admiral Burke. They doa good job. I must admit, though, usually 
those bluejackets are trained by the marines. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. I have no objection to where they 
get their training. It just raised the question. As I say, I was not 
either a sailor or a marine. Those are questions that naturally arise 
in the minds of many people. It has not been answered fully to my 
satisfaction yet. 

BRUSH-FIRE WARS 


Admiral Burke, someone asked you about “brush-fire war.” I re- 
call your statement and you did not use that word, which I feel is a 
very poor descriptive word. You have referred to wars as being big 
wars, little wars, all-out nuclear wars, short wars, and long wars. I 
feel that is a much better description. I believe that it was General 
Pate that referred to the “brush-fire” wars. 

In view of the fact that he has used that term, how do you define 
“brush-fire wars,” General Pate? 

General Pare. Well, sir, I am inclined to agree with you it is not 
quite a good choice of words. On the other hand, it does connote to 
me, sir, things that have happened in the past—something flares up 
here and there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you call Korea a brush-firé war? 

General Parr. No; I would not. I think that was over and above 
a brush-fire war. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Would you call World War I brush fire ? 

General Pare. Definitely not. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not either. The reason that I asked is that 
much to my surprise some people do refer to Korea as a brush-fire 
war. 

General Pate. I was out there, and there was nothing brush fire 
about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am an old World War I veteran and we thought 
that was a pretty good size melee, but I find from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, much to my surprise, that there were more Americans 
involved in the Korean war than there were in World War I—nearly 
2 million more Americans in the Korean War than in World War I. 
Yet a lot of people have looked upon the Korean war as a small en- 
gagement and some have referred to it as a brush-fire war. If that 
was a brush-fire war, I do not know how you would describe World 
War I. It is true that casualties in World War I were twice those 
in Korea. Then, we were in for the duration and in the Korean 
war we had a pretty rapid turnover by the expiration of limited 
tours of duty that did not go to the continued efficiency of an army. 

Some one down there ought to have—and I do not know whether 
it is public relations or who—a better knowledge of semantics and 
they should find some better descriptive word than “brush fire.” 

General Pare. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not mean the same thing to many people. 
Some of these things people refer to as brush fire are much more than 
that. They are pretty widespread. The numbers involved in casual- 
ties incurred have been extremely heavy in what some people call a 
brush-fire war. 


General Parte. I think that is a very constructive criticism. 
Mr. SHerrarp. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Scrivner, will 
you proceed ¢ 
RADAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Burke, you were discussing with Mr. Riley 
something about the radar program. As I understand it, all of the 
services are concerned with the use of radar in some manner or form. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I caught your reply correctly, you stated that all 
three of them were cooperating together in all these developments 
and that you thought it was a very sound program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN NAVY 
Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed rather fully the increase in Rus- 
sian naval power. Does the size of the Russian Navy in itself, alone, 
tell the entire story ? 
Admiral Burke. No, sir; it does not. 
Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us go off the record a minute. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ENLISTED RESERVISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement, Admiral Burke, you were talk- 
ing about the requirements to maintain the enlisted strength, and you 
referred to enlisted reservists who volunteer for 2 years of active duty. 
How dothey dothat? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is being referred to here is a young man who 
would still be under selective service? 

Admiral Burke. He would be younger than selective service, 
usually. 

Mr. Scrivner. If he volunteers in a Reserve unit prior to the call 
from Selective Service then he can volunteer for the 2 years active 
duty referred to here? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


HYDROFOIL LANDING CRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may want to answer this either on or off the 
record. 

On page 19 you refer—and I point this out because it is a compara- 
tively new word—to the building of a prototype hydrofoil landing 
craft. What is a hydrofoil landing craft? 

Admiral Burke. A hydrofoil landing craft sometimes has 1 water 
foil and sometimes 2 water foils which are placed under the ship. As 
the ship gathers speed the body of the ship is lifted out of the water 
and the ship rides on the hydrofoil, very similar to the way an air- 
craft rides on an airfoil. Many countries have experimented with 
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this. The Russians have experimented with some. The British have. 
The French have. So have we. We have been experimenting for 
about 8 or 10 years on this sort of craft. 

The difficulties come in such craft in getting the power into the 
water. In other words. as the craft rises up you have to get some way 
to get the propeller in the low level. Also, as the craft slows down it 
settles back into the water and it has a deep draft. But it is very fast 
and has much less drag. 

We have reached the stage now where we are pretty sure that the 
hydrofoil landing craft will be successful. This is a prototype to 
make sure it will. I believe I have a picture of one here, sir [exhibit- 
ing photograph to Mr. Scrivner}. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPANSION OF JET TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one other question. I believe on page 20 of 
your statement, Admiral Burke, you refer to this: 


For supporting an expanded jet pilot training and guided-missile program. 


What is the Navy doing that calls for an expansion of jet training? 

Admiral Burxe. All of our combat aircraft will be jets. In order 
to operate jets you require a longer runway, jet test cell faciilties and 
other facilities which are not required for propeller-type aircraft. 
This is particularly true in the training aircraft, where the training 
load comes in. It means the extension of runways and additional 
facilities to overhaul and test jet engines. Also it takes more people 
to overhaul these new aircraft than it did the old type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I just misread your statement. I see the “and 
for supporting.” 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is support of the jet aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was what you referred to, more than an ex- 
panded training program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have already expanded it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Admiral; and thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ford? 


RUSSIAN NAVAL EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Forp. We have heard in the presentation a very good picture 
of the expansion of the Russian or Soviet Navy. It is a rather astound- 
ing thing that this could develop so quickly and become a threat so 
rapidly. I would question, however, whether it is possible in a limited 
period of time, without the heritage, the tradition, and the experience, 
for the Russians to acquire the necessary know-how to operate the 
ships that they might have as competently and as qualifiedly as our- 
selves, the British, or any other seagoing nation. You can answer that 
off the record if you want. 

_Admiral Burxe. I think perhaps it might be better off the record, 
sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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WORLD NAVAL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. If you combined the German, the Japanese, and the Ital- 
ian fleets, at the period of World War I, and compared them to the 
United States Navy and possibly the British Navy, how would such a 
situation compare with present circumstances in the world today ? 

Admiral Burke. I would like to think about that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BRITISH NAVY 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the change in the British Navy ? 
Do you want that off the record ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, when I was over there last fall I learned 
that we are phasing out in our military assistance to the United 
Kingdom. How does that fall into place with the fact that they are 
unable to support their own navy to a desirable degree ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, the total military aid, I think, is about the 
same for Britain, as far as the navy is concerned, as it was last year, 
but it never was very great. 

Mr. Ostertac. I understood when we met our present commitments 
that the military-assistance program is through, so far as Britain is 
concerned. 

Admiral Burke. I think that is right, sir. It is mostly just a small 
exchange of radars and a small exchange of technical things, which 
really does not amount to very much. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Could you, Admiral Burke and General Pate, give us a 
picture of your reenlistment situation in the last year compared to the 
previous year and to the year before? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have the data. 

Mr. Forp. Could you summarize it and then insert some tabular 
charts to give us a good picture for the record ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I would like to include the reenlistments 
and new enlistments both. 

Mr. Forno. All right. 

Admiral Burke. In 1954—— 

Mr. Forp. These are fiscal years, sir? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; fiscal years. In 1954 our expiration of 
enlistments was 108,000, of which 72,000 were eligible to reenlist. 
The rate then was 23.4 percent, reenlistment total. 

In 1955 the expiration of enlistments was 207,000, nearly twice as 
much, with about 170,000 eligible to reenlist. The reenlistment rate 
was 14.2 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Numerically you about even it out, but percentagewise 
you dropped ? 

Admiral Burke. Percentagewise we went way down, and not 
enough to meet requirements. 

In July of this year, 1956, the reenlistment rate was 24.5 percent. 
In August it was 26.1 percent. In September it was 28.1 percent. 
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In October it was 34.3 percent. There is a.gradual increase of about 
10 percent in 4 months. 

The total for the year to date, or through October, was 28.2 per- 
cent reenlistment rate. 

Mr. Forp. About a 5-percent increase compared to fiscal 1954. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. River. Will you yield, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Riney. Admiral, is that the percentage of those eligible to re- 
enlist or is that the percentage of the total people going out ‘of service? 

Admiral Burke. Those eligible to reenlist, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. Thank you. 

General Parr. The overall rate in the Marine Corps, fiscal 1956, was 
20.6. 

Mr. Forp. Of those eligible to reenlist ? 

General Pate. Of those eligible; yes, sir. July 1955, was 30.71. 
Last August was 33.86. September was not so good, though I do 
not know why. It dropped down to 27.79. In October it was back 
up to 34.66. In November it was 36, and in December our preliminary 
estimate is 49.30. Our cumulative fiscal 1956 rate through November 
is around 32.4 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel satisfied with that kind of a rate, or do you 
hope to do better? 

General Pate. We are never satisfied with it, sir. We are working 
at it all the time. 

Mr. Forp. What would you say would be the optimum you could 
accomplish ? 

General Pare. Well, I would think 40 percent, sir, the way things 
are now. The attractiveness of civilian life is very much to compete 
with, as I think you know. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Regular Navy reenlistments, fiscal years 1954-5 


basen tt th Le bE te 
Reenlistments ! 
| 
1 


| Eligible to 
Sepa- | reenlist 
| rations 


Within 90 | 


| Within 24 


(all hours days 
causes) ta + | 


——_;--——|Rate* 
| First 


term Other | vine | Other} 


Other | erm | 


First 
term 


a!l@lololo!la/@lo 


i 
| 


| | 


Fiscal year 1954 actual iene’ a | 71, 917 16, 824 | 14, 931 
Fiscal year 1955 actual ‘ [= |159, 124 |13, 982 24, 516 (12, 432 | 9,733 |1, 846 


(1) 


Fiscal year 1956: . | 
J 12, 088 | 2, 205 , 507 | 1,250 | 2,017 | 
12, 755 1, 346 | 2,858 
September (preliminary) 12, 147 q | : 
October (preliminary) - | = 143 
November (preliminary) 17, 148 | 0,753 | 4,366 


Cumulative total "87, 143 | 57,886 (16, 942 |22, 525 | 5,871 (15,513 | a 173 | 
Fiseal year revised plan, October 1955_ 215, 243 135, 815 39,965 [51,215 | (3) | (3) @®) | & 
Fiscal year 1957 plan 159, 974 66, 517 \* 597 |53, 084 i @ | @® | & (3) 


1 Excludes Naval Reserve and broken service reenlistments. 
2 Reenlistment rate determined by dividing the total of col. 3 and col. 4 into col. 5. 
3 Not available. 
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Regular Marine Corps reenlistment rate 


| Reenlistments ! 
Eligible to ecco pees igecnsnsciinarsuptisemenstpititisnintnlaeaeinstinpnceaentat 
Sepa- reenlist | | aaa lic 
| | Within 24 Within 90 
ben | hours days | 


ce ieee Total | —— aoe | set Rate 2 


| First First | “ Firs 
| term other | First Other | torm | Other 


i @ | @® | ® | (8) | () | G0) 





Fiscal year 1954 actual________________| 57,114 37,307 | 6, 755 | Se etee 
Fiscal year 1955 actual. ._...._..-. | 53, 287 | 23,565 | 7,458 6, 392 | 3, 762 2, 463 | 
Fiscal year 1956: | 
July.. .-| 4,666 546 | 773 | 362 406 
August_ cia a | 4,925 | | 781 | 994 | 409 | 574 
| 499| 749| 353] 304 
|} 420 | 786 | 384 395 < 34. 
502| 716| 375] 336 36. 


October (preliminary. are 4,112 | 
November (preliminary) _- AR! Ie 3, 834 


1,971 
2, 155 
September eee _..--| 4,614] 2,196 
1, 848 | 
1, 475 


ho~300 wT 


4 
7 





! Excludes U. S. Marine Corps reservists enlisting in the U. 8. Marine Corps and the reenlistment of 
personnel who have been se parated from the service for a perio< din in excess of 90 days. 
2 Reenlistment rate determined by dividing the total of col. 3 and col. 4 into col. 5 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. Forp. That brings up this question: How do you feel about 
what has been done with sisi to the restoration of the so-called 
fringe benefits in the last 3 years? 

Admiral Burke. It has helped a great deal. It has helped a great 
deal because the people at sea, the “people who are in the operating 
forces, realize that somebody is trying to help them, that they are not 
being pushed around and somebody is considerate of them. The bills 
that are now before C ongress, such as the Dependents Act and so forth, 
are other measures which will also help. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say in the last 3 years that either by law or 
by regulation distinct advantages have been accomplished in the 
restoration of fringe benefits ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you feel about that, General Pate? 

General Pare. I feel the same way, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It has had a very desirable result on the esprit de corps 
of the service? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Ford, I get around to a lot of installations 
all over the world, and you feel it very definitely. There is a very 
much improved spirit and feeling that a lot more is being done for 
them. The feeling is very obvious. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIVING CONDITIONS ON OKINAWA 


Mr. Forp. General Pate, last year shortly after the First Marine 
group went to Okinawa I received some complaints about the living 
conditions on the island. Has anything been done? What is the 
condition over there now ¢ 
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General Parr. May I ask the Secretary to speak to that? He is 
just back from there and told me he thought things were satisfactory. 
If you would not mind, sir, would you do that? 

Secretary Tuomas. I was there at the three camps at Okinawa in 
December and went all through them. Mostly they were the older 
(uonset areas vacated by the Army. They had been modernized and 
pretty well built up. I thought morale was outstanding. They are 
being trained hard. They seem to like it. I spent quite a bit of time 
going through the camps, and I saw nothing but the highest morale. 

Mr. Forp. Was it a oitionahi criticism when they first went over 
there, that conditions were not the way you wanted them and hoped 
they would be? 

General Pate. Mr. Ford, I think that is always true anytime you 
move into any camp, from the individual’s point of view. There may 
have been a half dozen people who felt that way. Overall they were 
taken care of and were all right. There were a few who were un- 
happy, and they are the ones you always hear from. I think there 
was nothing serious involved at all. 


SHIP COMPLEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the complement on board your ships at the 
present time compared to wartime strength ? 

Admiral Burke. It is about 80 per cent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that across the board in the fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it varies from type to type. Ships which 
are deployed have a slightly higher percentage than ships which are 
not deployed, usually. Ships that are operating around the coasts 
of the United States, such as a mine force, for example, have a lower 
manning level than ships which are required to go on long cruises. 

Mr. Forp. Those units which are operating in potentially dangerous 
areas would be near to wartime complements ¢ 

Admiral Burke. We try to keep them higher; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. Forp. General Pate, how is the Reserve Act of 1955 working so 
far as the Marines are concerned ? 

General Pare. It is a little hard to answer, I think, sir. Actually, 
our own Reserve programs sort of came to a standstill, I think, due to 
confusion on the part of many young men in the country who did not 
quite understand the several facets of the new law. The 6 months’ 
program, which we entered, has not grown as rapidly as we expected, 
although it is making progress. In the main our Reserve is in a very 
healthy conditions and I think the young men in the country are 
beginning to understand it and enter into it. It is a slow process of 
education, really, 

Mr. Forp. I was thinking more specifically of the 6 months’ pro- 
gram. What was or is your target for fiscal 1956? 

General Parr. We wanted 5,500 during this past year. 

Mr. Forp. You mean this current year? 

General Pare. This current fiscal year; yes, sir. I have that figure 
here. I think it is actually on the order of 800-some. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you put it in the record ¢ 

General Pare. I have it here, sir. On the 31st of December the 
total enlistments in this program were 822 against the planned 2,294, 
or 35.8 percent of the quota. Of the 822 total, 260 had actually begun 
training at that time. There were a few discharges for various 
reasons, and a small number enlisted in the Regular service. It was 
not quite as rapid in its growth as we expected, although we see 
improvement in it. 

Mr. Forp. Does it look encouraging for the months ahead ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir; I think it does. 

Mr. Forp. What is your target for fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Parr. 4,850, sir. 


MARINE AIR-GROUND TASK FORCE 


Mr. Forp. There is no effort on the part of anybody, is there, to 
divide the Marine Corps divisions from the Marine Corps wings? 
In other words, there is no effort being made to set up a separate air 
force within the Marine Corps as such ¢ 

General Pare. No, sir; I certainly hope not. We do everything we 
can to pull them closer together. We think of them as a team, an 
air-ground task force. That is the one specialty we adhere to, strictly. 

Mr. Forp. I have one final question, and I should like to ask each of 
you the same question. 

DECISIONMAKING 


Has there even been in your minds any feeling that the Secretary 
of Defense or the Department of Defense was forcing military or other 
decisions on the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Staff, or the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps for political reasons? Mr. Thomas? 

Secretary THomas. I can answer that absolutely no. With Mr. 
Wilson, not only has he never forced a decision on me, but also he has 
never given any inference that I should do anything but make the 
decision I thought was right. We talk about many of these problems 
and evaluate them from all angles, but there has never been any pres- 
sure of that kind, certainly not on me. 

Mr. Forpv. Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. Not on me, sir. 

Mr. Forp. General Pate? 

General Parse. The same; not on me, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Miller? 


MOTHBALL FLEET 


Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke and General Pate, 
I have gathered from what you have said here in the hearing and 
also what I have heard in some of your other public utterances that 
the Department of the Navy is concerned with preparing for a possible 
future war and in so doing has reached the conclusion that over- 
whelming strength as of the period of World War II will not fit that 
picture at all. That brings up a question as to what is the value of 
our mothbal] fleet at the present time and of many of our ships and 
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types of ships that were admittedly of great value in previous wars. 
What is your thinking about our mothball fleet ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think Admiral Burke ought to speak to that 
because he is the Chief of Naval Operations and knows it from an 
operating standpoint. I think his evaluation would be better than 
mine. 

Admiral Burke. It is true, Mr. Miller, that as the years go by the 
value of the mothball fleet gets less and less, because those ships 
are equipped to a greater or lesser extent, depending on how much 
we can modernize them, with older equipment, and they would perhaps 
have to go up.against modern equipment in time of war. They would 
have to be ready to go up against it in any case. 

In each year the mothball fleet becomes of a little less value, which 
is the main reason why we went into this four-category system which 
we are now going into in order to reduce the upkeep of the reserve 
fleet and eliminate those ships each year which will be of no more 
military value in time of war. 

To address myself to the other part of your question, as to the value 
right at the moment of these mothball ships, there are certain types 
of ships which will be very badly needed in great quantity at the 
beginning of a war. Included among those are the escort types, the 
destroyers and destroyer escorts and so forth. 

As you will remember, in the last war we took out of mothballs 
some of our real old four pipers. which were very old ships. 

Mr. Mitier. World War I, I believe. 

Admiral Burke. World War I ships, yes, sir. 

We gave them to Britain, and there was some wonderful use made 
of those ships. But they were fighting against great odds. They 
were of some value. 

So the mothball ships of that type are still very valuable. They 
are not as valuable as a new ship, not nearly. As each year goes by 
they have less and less relative value. 

Mr. WicaieswortrH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mixxer. Surely. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do I understand that the mothball fleet is any 
different from what we have been talking about as the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it is the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. The same thing? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, I assume that the preservation of those 
ships is a relatively expensive item. It is bound to mount up to a 
considerable figure. Am I to assume that you are screening that very 
carefully and whenever it develops that particular vessels would 
probably never be of any use they would be scrapped ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they would be disposed of. We would 
then submit a request for authority to Congress to dispose of them. 


BATTLESILIIPS 






Mr. Mitier. That comes down to types. Of course, the capital 
ships of previous wars, and particularly World War II, were at least 
from my layman’s approach battleships and carriers, the carrier being 
the new heavy striking force. 
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I realize that the character of the probable enemy fleet in a future 
war does not necessarily dictate the kind of ships that we should 
have, because the problems of an enemy would be quite different from 
our problems, but it is significant, I should think, in a way, that the 
Soviet powers are not apparently putting any of their production 
into what we used to call capital ships; that is, either battleships or 
large carriers. Where does that fit to the picture? 

Admiral Burxe. Well, for the same amount of national effort and 
for their purposes it would be better if they were to go in for the 
smallest types of ships which could stay at sea for long periods of 
time and still be capable of operating against the types of ships which 
we might have in that area. That is what they have done. 

The largest ship of that type for them would be about a cruiser, if 
they can operate under their own shore-based air. 

Now, our battleships and our heavy ships are not of as great a use 
as they were in World War II, I think, but before World War I, for 
ex: umple, we never realized that we would be able to use the old World 
War I battleships like the Arkansas for the shore bombardment for 
the support of the Army in Europe and for the support of the Marines 
in their gunfire support in the Pacific. So they came back into their 
own then. They might do that again. P 

I think the battleships are of less value now then they have been in 
the past. 

Mr. Miter. It would appear even to a layman that the days when 
the ships of the line were the decisive factor, when the ultimate de- 
cision as to what Navy controlled the seas depended on the outcome 
of a battle like Jutland are gone, because first of all our enemies do not 
have any of these ships to speak of and, in the second place, modern 
conditions indicate that they would not necessarily maintain control 
of the seas anyway. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. We are not building any more battleships / 

Admiral Burkes. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. But we are building bigger and better carriers? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. Is it not a fact that the development of atomic weap- 
ons has made dispersion even more important than it has always been 
in war? 

BIG CARRIERS 


Are we in a sense endangering our forces, if not our success in 
battle, to some extent by putting so many eggs in one basket as we 
do in a big carrier ? 

Admiral Burxer. No, sir; I do not think so. The reason is that the 
varrier has got to be able to operate aircraft of characteristics com- 
parable at least to those of the enemy. Modern aircraft are heavy, 
fast aircraft, and it requires a carrier such as the Forrestal type to 
operate the aircraft which we will see coming off the drawing boards 
in a few years. 

An aircraft is like a ship or like many other weapons of war. If 
the equipment is very g you win your battle. If your equipment 
is second rate then you must have extreme skill, much better skill 
with your pilots or with your crews in order to break even, and the 
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chances are that you will not have that extra degree of skill over your 
enemy. 

In ahi words, the outcome of battles is frequently dependent upon 
the type of equipment which you can use in battle. Soin order to main- 
tain control of the air, local control of the air, which is very impor- 
tant in any type of battle, we have to be able to operate the aircraft 
which can gain that control. To operate those aircraft we need that 
type of ship which can carry them and operate them fast. 

Now, we would like to have smaller carriers than the Forrestal 
type. We would much prefer to have them smaller. 

Mr. Mituer. From the standpoint of dispersion 4 smaller carriers 
could be spread out and would be less vulnerable than 1 large vessel. 

Admiral Burke. You could at least disperse them. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you had four smaller ones holding the same num- 
ber of planes. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but these heavier planes require a cer- 
tain size of ship, and this Forrestal type is the minimum size which 
we can get which will operate fast and effectively the aircraft which 
they will have to operate. 

So far as dispersion is concerned, the carrier in itself is a means of 
dispersion. You can disperse your airfields rapidly. You can do a lot 
of movement. 

Mr. Mituer. Is the answer to my question, then, that you have to 
have a ship big enough to be an airfield but if you have several of 
them you can disperse them and still not lose striking power, whereas 
if they were all small ships they would not be as effective? 

Admiral Burke. They would not be as effective and they could 
not operate the aircraft which are coming off the drawing boards. 


SEAPLANES 


Mr. Miter. I was very much interested to hear that the Depart- 
ment is again taking considerable interest in seaplanes. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuuer. As we look into the future do you think that as sea- 
planes and guided missiles become more highly developed the day may 
come when the large aircraft carrier would no longer have the impor- 
tant role that it has now? 

Admiral Burke. I think that the aircraft carrier for the next gen- 
eration will play the significant part in naval operations and in naval 
battles. What happens beyond that is anybody’s guess. 

This new seaplane, the big seaplane, is a big airplane. It is a good 
airplane. It will operate in conjunction with the aircraft from car- 
riers in one method of operation, and will add significantly to the 
striking power of naval forces as a whole, but it will not supplant the 
carrier nor carrier aircraft. The carrier has the ability to launch 
quite a few aircraft all at once and it has the ability to launch different 
types of aircraft, fighters, attack aircraft, and so on. 

The big seaplane, such as the Seamaster, does not have that. It 
takes a lot of those seaplanes. Those seaplanes are also expensive. 
They are good. They cost money. So I think as far as we can see 
they will not supplant but will supplement carrier air. 
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ANTISUBMARINE SUBMARINE 


Mr. Mirter. Now, on the defense side of the picture, you have out- 
lined the heavy emphasis, properly taken, on antisubmarine opera- 
tions. 

Now, I have heard the phrase “submarine killers,” or submarines 
that destroy other submarines. 

To what extent has that developed under modern conditions? Do 
you anticipate the so-called killer submarine will be an effective 
weapon ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. In your opinion, in view of the fact that potential 
enemies are apparently almost engaged in a crash program of in- 
creasing their submarine fleet, are we safe in not building more sub- 
marines ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. I think that our submarine program is just 
about in line with the overall program. What we need most is em- 
phasis on antisubmarine warfare. We need every system that we can 
have to kill enemy submarines. 

We cannot overlook at this time any capability for destroying enemy 
submarines. It will take every system we have in order to bring the 
menace down to a place where it can be handled. 

Mr. Mixer. In previous wars the best way to stop a battleship was 
with other battleships, and the best way to stop tanks was with other 
tanks, and I have been a bit disturbed to think that our submarines, if 
there was going to be conflict between them, would be very badly out- 
numbered just at the outset. 

Admiral Burke. I think the program is in proper balance. It is 
hard to tell which system will be most effective, or where the enemy 
weakness will be developed. 

Mr. Miter. Does the ordinary run of submarine, as we build it 
today, have capabilities of engaging another submarine ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, the normal standard submarine is capa- 
ble of engaging in antisubmarine activities under water? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


SHIP COMPLEMENTS 


Mr. Mitter. Mr. Ford asked about the personnel on our active ships 
today. You said probably 80 percent of war strength. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. Under normal conditions that would be everybody that 
is needed to man the particular ship, is that not so? 

It is only when you have long sustained watches that you would need 
extra people? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. We are at the lowest possible manning level, 
perhaps a little too austere on the manning level because when our 
people are deployed as they are now in the 7th Fleet, their watches 
are pretty tough. They havea lot of watches, and we work our people 
very, very hard. They do not mind. They appreciate why. They 
are really on a wartime basis with a fewer number of men than they 
probably would have if we were in a hot war. Perhaps we have gone 
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a bit below the manning level we should maintain. We are some- 
where near the minimum. 

Mr. Miuer. But for a shorter period of combat, you would not want 
us to think that the fighting quality of the ship was seriously impaired 
by a lack of manpower? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We can stay in combat until we can get 
replacements to them. 

Mr. Mitier. That is the point about which I wanted to be assured. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. As soon as the Reserves are called, they will 
reinforce our crews. 

Mr. Mixtier. A man cannot stand continuous watch forever, but in 
an emergency he can do it for quite a while. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. And there will be enough men to man the ships as long 
as they are able to keep on duty? 

Admiral Bure. Yes. 

RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Forv. This first category of the reserve fleet, I presume, is ready 
to go in a relatively short time? 
Admiral Burke. Yes. 
Mr. Forp. Are the Reserve crews assigned as a group so they move 
in as a unit and can take over in order to get the ship in commission ? 
Admiral Burke. No, sir; they are not. We have tried that in the 
past. Theoretically it is very good, but practically it does not work 
out because the crews keep changing so much that the mechanical 
administration of such an organization costs so much that it is not 
worth the tremendous effort. 
Mr. Forp. You would assign individuals rather than units to the 
ship to form the complement 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Miter. This should probably be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. SuerparD. Mr. Ostertag. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF NAVY 


Mr. Osrerrac. Secretary Thomas, Admiral Burke, and General 
Pate, first I want to pay tribute to the Navy and the Marine Corps for 
presenting what I believe to be a very well-balanced program. Much 
has been said both on and off the record as to the relative strength of 
our Navy in the world. Is it fair to say that we have the strongest 
navy in the world? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

_Secretary Tuomas. I would like to answer that as Secretary of the 

Navy, yes; I think without any question we have. 

Mr. Ostertac. As the strongest Navy in the world, will that state- 
ment apply to every angle of naval operation ? 

Admiral Burke. I am afraid that I do not quite understand the 
question. 

Mr. Osterrac. Are we strong insofar as the control of the seas is 
concerned, and can we deter, or deal with any potential enemy from 
any angle of warfare? 
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Admiral Burke. I think we can. It is going to be rough, though 
in certain areas under certain conditions. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It has been pointed out that the Soviet buildup has 
been primarily on the basis of deterring, or denying the United States 
the control, or the use of the seas; is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Our program, as provided in the budget for fiscal 
1957, and as has been developed in recent years, provides for a decided 
increase in antisubmarine strength 4 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, your antisubmarine facilities and 
strength are rapidly on the increase to counteract the known buildup 
of the Soviet submarine program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Do you have any idea as to the strength of the Soviet 
Navy, manpowerwise ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; about 900,000. 

Mr. Osterrac. And that compares to six hundred thousand-some- 
odd ? 

Admiral Burke. 663,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. By comparison, we are still stronger from the stand- 
point of training and know-how 


Admiral Burke. Yes. 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Osrertac. Much has been said about where we stand in the 
development of guided missiles. While I recognize that the Navy is 
only a part of our overall defense organization, where are we in connec- 
tion with this buildup as compared with the Soviets? 

Admiral Burxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Recently it has been charged that we lag the Soviet 
Union in the production and use of the ballistic missile. In other 
words, their developments far exceed ours. That has been held out as 
being a fact. Does the Navy admit that is a fact, or is that subject a 
matter about which you are in no position to comment ? 

Admiral Burke. i think the answer to that should come from the 
Secretary of Defense’s presentation, which will include all the facets. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It has also been charged that our defense production 
of guided missiles has lagged and that it is in part the result of 
inadequate industrial production of component parts. Is the produc- 
tion of guided missiles moving along as rapidly as is humanly and 
reasonably possible ? 

Admiral Burxe. Not that rapidly. It is going along on a good 
sound basis, I think, and it is improving. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It is moving along, in other words, to the degree of 
the developments that go with it? 

Admiral Burxe. That is better stated, sir? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Navy has been in the guided missile work 
for along time. We are out of research and development in several 
of our different missiles and into production. We have the Regulus, 
the Terrier, and the Sparrow-1. All are in production. We have 
ships already converted now. One cruiser is converted into a guided- 
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missile cruiser. As you see in our 1957 program, all of our destroyers 
and frigates and the nuclear cruiser are all guided-missile ships. I 
would say that the Navy is very progressive in the guided-missile field. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. retary, I believe somewhere in your state- 
ment you point out that there is a 50-percent increase in your request 
for funds in the missile-procurement program for this year. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have gone from $120 million 3 years ago to 
about $238 million to $353 million, so we have stepped up our missile 
program very definitely. That represents mostly production, missiles 
out of research and development and into production. 

Mr. Osrertac. And there is a 10-percent increase in research and 
development. I assume that a part of that goes into missile develop- 
ment ? 

Secretary Tuomas. For instance, in 1955, our guided missiles were 
$126 million; in 1956, $238 million; this year, $353 million. That 
represents mostly missiles now in production going into active service. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Sedretaty: would like to ask you about the 
relationship of the Navy’s guided-missile program to the Defense 
Department’s coordination plan whereby a czar, or a Secretary will 
be primarily responsible for such developments. fi 

Secretary THomas. They have had that in the past in the missile 
field, the long-range and the medium-range, because the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Development has coordinated 
the programs. We have had in the Department of Defense, between 
Army, Navy, and the Air, the last 3 years, a very good coordination 
of the program. Where you have 1 missile and 1 service that has 
progressed further than the others, they concentrate development on 
that one rather than having any duplication and overlapping. 

I would say that it was well coordinated. 

Mr. Osrertac. And you approve, or applaud, this new step to pro- 
vide for this central coordination in the guided-missile field 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, I think I do. I think when you get into 
the long-range and the medium-range missiles where development 
is so important, I think that you should have one man responsible 
for the coordination. 

Mr. Osrertac. I believe the budget before us provides for some 
$353 million for missiles. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is an increase of approximately $115 million 
over the year before; is that correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is $238 million for the year before and $126 
million the year before that. 

Mr. Osrertac. Perhaps this question has been answered before, 
but at this point would you care to comment as to the carryover of 
funds, the unexpended funds for missile production? I am not talk- 
ing about commitments exactly, but actually the amount of money that 
still remains to be expended for the missiles program. 

Secretary THomas. I would have to get you the detail on that. As 
far as I know, there would not be a great deal of unobligated money 
carried over. As far as the unexpended amount is concerned, I would 
have to look that up. I think it is a pretty current program. 

(The following information was submitted later :) : 


The unexpended balance carried over into fiscal year 1956 was approxim 
he \ : } i ‘ ximatel 
$352 million, of which about $85 million was unobligated. 7 Eo 
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SOVIET SUBMARINES 


Mr. Ostertac. What do we know of the Soviet buildup in subma- 
rines? As I understand, it is recognized that they have already in 
force approximately 400 submarines. Do you know whether or not 
they have nuclear submarines? 

Admiral Burke. We do not know whether or not they have nuclear 
submarines. 

Mr.Osrertac. What would be your estimate as to their probable 
strength, submarinewise, in another year or two? 

Admiral Burke. I think it will go up at the rate of about 75 to 100 
submarines per year, sir. 


SOVIET NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Osrerrac. In your statement on page 6 you comment that 3,000 
Soviet aircraft have been assigned to their navy. How do they operate 
their aircraft? Are they assigned to carriers, or are they assigned to 
the navy for shore operation ¢ 

Admiral Burke. They are assigned to the four fleets, and they 
are assigned to the fleet commanders. They operate from the shore, but 
they operate with the fleet for fleet operations. 


DEFINITION OF HIGH-SEAS FLEET 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr, Davis. 

Mr. Davis. A thing that has caused me some concern has been indi- 
cated by some of the other questions. I think that the statement was 
made somewhere along the line that there is no other high-seas fleet. 
When you use that term, do you mean that ours is the only balanced 
fleet, or the only one that is capable of sustained operation a long ways 
from its bases, or just what do you mean by that? 

Admiral Burke. I mean that ours is the only fleet that can operate 
far from its own bases without support from another navy. 


BRITISH NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. Are we to understand from some of your comments there 
has been practically no naval construction on the part of the British 
since World War II. 

Admiral Burke. Some, but I have forgotten their program. I 
would like to insert in the record here their building program as of 
this year. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


The white paper on the navy estimates, 1955-56, as released by the First Sea 
Lord (then Mr. J. P. L. Thomas) and published in the 1955 edition of Brassey’s 
Annual, gives naval ships in construction as: 1 light fleet carrier; 3 cruisers; 26 
frigates (4 antiaircraft, 4 aircraft direction, 18 antisubmarine) ; 2 submarines; 
94 minesweepers (58 coastal, 36 inshore) ; 10 coastal craft (6 fast patrol boats, 
4 seaward patrol craft). 


AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


Mr. Davis. What about the Australians? Have they done any- 
thing to keep up a navy since World War IT? 

Admiral Burxe. They have kept just about even. They have not 
increased their navy, nor has it gone down very much. I think that 
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they have one carrier. I do not remember the rest. I have it here, 
perhaps. 
BRITISH CARRIERS 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned that the British had a carrier in the 
Mediterranean. Are they building anything that would compare 
with our Forrestal ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They have stopped their building 
program. 

Mr. Davis. What did they do? Did they convert some of their 
other carriers into the angle-deck types? 

Admiral Burke. They converted some of their new construction 
into the angled deck carriers, and now they have stopped building. 
The Are Royal i is the last carrier they have built. 


SUBMARINE CARGO FLEET 


Mr. Davis. This came up once before when we were talking about 
the heavy submarine building program, and the thought oce ‘urred to 
me as to whether we know enough about these Russian submarines to 
know to what extent they are for ‘the purpose of attack. The corollary 
of that occurred to me and it was if we are in a position to pretty well 
control their surface vessels, they might be building up a substantial 
cargo submarine fleet. 

Admiral Burke. So far as we know the submarines which we have 
knowledge of are attack submarines. They may be building cargo 
submarines, but we have no indication they are. 


FINNISH NAVAL BASE 


Mr. Davis. Is there any particular significance from the naval 
balance point of view to attach to their giving up the Finnish naval 
base recently ? 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. I think that is a political move. Porkkola 
was a good base, but they really do not need the base with Leningrad 
and the other bases on the east coast of the Baltic. I think that it was 
primarily a political move. 


SOVIET CRUISERS 


Mr. Davis. What is the rationale of their concentration on cruisers? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is due to the Arctic operation. The 
weather in the North Atlantic is unflyable some of the time, and if in 
such weather they were to launch an attach around the North Cape, 
they could cover their force with their cruisers. They might not be 
able tc cover them with aircraft. Also, the tremendous damage and 
the larye number of naval ships tied up by the few raids that the 
Germans made during the last war may have influenced them a great 
deal. The Bismarck and the other ships which escaped tied up a lot 
of our ships. 

RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Davis. We have been using this term “mothball fleet,” and 
“Reserve fleet” almost interchangeably. I got the impression from 
the differentiation that you made among the categories that there 
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would probably be something doing with classes A and B most of 
the time. They would not be, in a sense, covered over with nylon or 
canvas or sealed up in the terms that we have been talking about the 
mothball fleet. 

Admiral Bure. They will also be sealed up. What we will try 
to do is to renew their communication equipment as it becomes neces- 
sary and their radar exttpanent in the class A ships so that those 
ships will be able to join the fleet right away. That will be done in 
a Navy yard overhaul. While they are in the Navy yard overhaul the 
ships will be opened up, but they will be put back in the same state 
of preservation they were before, sir. 


NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Davis. When you speak of the Sky Warrier and the Sky Hawk 
and the Crusader, are those practically interchangeable, or are there 
some substantial differences ? 

Admiral Burke. There are some substantial differences. The 
A-3-D is a 70,000-pound aircraft that carries a very heavy load. 
A-4_D is a very light attack aircraft, fast, a high rate of climb, 
less range but carries a big pay load. 

The F-8-U is a fighter of high performance. The difference be- 
tween the A-3—D and the A-4-D is a difference in size and range 
and bomb-carrying capacity. 

Mr. Davis. While the Yorrestal-type carrier, with its complement 
of planes, would probably carry all three ? 

sa wns Tuomas. That is what they are built for, plus some 
other additional types. 

Admiral Burke. Off the record 

( Discussion off the record.) 


LIBERTY SHIPS RADAR PICKETS 


Mr. Davis. You scared me when you talked about converting Lib- 
erty ships into radar pickets. I would consider them to be slow and 
defenseless. What is the purpose there? Why would not a de- 
stroyer type be a little less vulnerable for a purpose of that kind? 

Admiral Burke. A destroyer type would be less vulnerable, but it 
takes more crew to man her and she is not as good as far as the radar 
platform is concerned for staying out in a location for long periods 
of time. Her operating costs would be greater than it would be for 
a Liberty ship. In other words, it is a question of economics. The 


Liberty ship will do the job at less cost. 


TRANSIENT, PATIENTS, AND PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp. General Pate, on the chart which is attached to the 
prepared statement, you indicate under the heading of “Transient, 
atients, and prisoners,” there will be a 9 percent of the total Marine 
Yorps personnel in that category. Does that not seem high ? 
General Pare. It does; but that is based upon actual experience. 
Some services do not do it that way. We show if a man is actually 
in transit he is not available for duty. It is simply a matter of 
arithmetic. You could carry him at the station to which he is going, 
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or the one he has left and count him, but we say that is fooling our- 
selves, so we deliberately say that he is not available for duty and 
carry him in that capacity, which does make the figure go up. It is 
based upon actual experience. 
Mr. Forp. Is that about the level that you have had in the past? 
General Pare. Sometimes it is a little en It has been down to 
8.5 and 8.6, but usually it is around 9. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Mr, Secretary, in the very dim and distant past of my 
college days they had a saying at Yale that went, “God, Country, and 
Yale.” 

A more cultural group from Cambridge went down to a ball game 
there and on the fence, there was quite a dispute about the erection of 
Harkness Quad, a very elaborate building, and on the fence they 
painted the phase, “God, Country, and Symmetry.” 

That seems to have been improved, depending upon your point of 
view, and now there seems to be a phrase, “God, Country, and Unanim- 
ity.” That seems to be the motive here today. 

Now, something seems to have happened to the team concept here. 
I have in my hand an Associated Press story. It is merely an Associ- 
ated Press report having to do with Trevor Gardner, the Assistant 
Secretary of Air for Research and Development. I did not talk to 
Mr. Gardner. I do not know who did. But the indications are, it 
seems to me, that he is very unhappy now about ballistic missiles, and 
I understand he is quite a guy, very long-haired, and he is assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development with the Air Force, so ap- 
parently his integrity and sense of balance and everything else is 
acceptable here. 

Mr. Secretary, you told me this morning and you gave me the very 
definite impression that everything is sweetness and light on this 
ballistics program. Are you aware at the Defense conference level 
at any time this year the Air Force people, or Mr. Gardner, or any- 
body to say that the development of Russian guided missiles, or ballis- 
tic Russian development, is such that the status of ours is such that 
under all the circumstances, whatever the circumstances are, and no 
matter how important it is to balance the budget, and no matter whether 
we are having an election this year, we need $100 million or $200 mil- 
lion for a program to crash this ballistic missile operation now that 
we have broken brough a barrier—was there such a conversation ? 
If there was, are you permitted to tell me about it under protocol? If 
there was, and if you are, will you tell me? 

Secretary THomas. I will have to repeat what I said this morning. 
This is a sensitive area. They have a complete program that they 
will give and a complete briefing. That is available to the chairman, 
and the whole story is there in its entirety. 

Mr. Fioop. Is your answer to me there in its entirety ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 


PROCUREMENT REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have been complaining for years 
that the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army probably were not get- 
ting a dollar in value with our procurement money. We have pointed 
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out that most of the contracts, that is, insofar as the great bulk of the 
money is concerned, are let on a negotiated basis. We pointed out 
that there is no real competition in the production of many of these 
expensive defense items. 

Last year we started a considerable investigation in this matter, 
hoping to come up with something that would improve methods and 
save money. Have you seen the report of the people who worked 
on this business for the committee ? 

Secretary THomas. No; I have not. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would study the procurement report. 
It is objective in nature. It is critical. It seems to offer some hope 
that a much better job could be done. We are going to have an 
overall hearing on that, and the Navy needs to become aware of these 
criticisms and try to do something about them in order to achieve more 
economy in the Held of procurement. If we are off the track in some 
respects we want to be put back on the track, but we are convinced 
that the soaring profits of industry are in some cases indefensibly high 
and that all of the top people, the finest brains in industry, some of 
whom are in the Defense Department, ought to do a better job in the 
field of procurement. Do you understand ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We want you to take a sympathetic interest in this 
business, not with the idea of combating what we say, unless we are 
radically wrong, but in achieving more economy for the taxpayers 
of the country. 

Mr. WiccLesworrH. Without taking exception to your general 
position, Mr. Chairman, is it not fair to say that most of the criticism 
of the investigators was directed at the Army and the Air Force 
rather than the Navy? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so. You are speaking only of the 
failure of the Army and the Navy liaison officers to cooperate with 
our investigators. 

Mr. Osrertac. You are referring to procurement, are you not? 

Mr. Manon. Procurement. The policies, methods, and procedures 
are approximately the same, I believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? I read the report rather 
carefully and I have had them broken down for my special bene- 
fit. I do not think that the volume of criticism emanating from the 
report was directed especially at the Navy so much as it was the other 
two departments. Furthermore, I call the chairman’s attention to 
the fact that the coordination by and between the investigating staff 
and Navy was commented on as being most favorable. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. There is no doubt but what our people tell us 
your people did a better job in supplying the facts which were re- 
quested and that is all to the good. The Navy is always on top in any 
field of operation it seems to me, but from the stan point of trying 
to achieve more savings in the procurement dollar, I think all of the 
services are more or less in the same category. 


METHODS OF LETTING PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Secretary Tuomas. I was with Mr. Forrestal in World War II. 
Things expanded rapidly. We went into cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
and letters of intent. It was our policy then to get fixed-price com- 
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petitive bids just as far as we could. It has always been my philosophy 
that everything that could be done on a competitive-bid basis should 
be done in that way. That is the policy of the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. You must recognize about 86 percent is the figure 
that I have in my mind, and that is subject to correction, of the 
defense dollar for procurement is in the field of negotiated contracts. 

Secretary Tuomas. Let me say this: our objective is exactly the 
same. You have to analyze some of these areas. For instance, in 
our ship bids this year, that was not done on advertised bids because 
if you let it out on an advertised bid, for instance, and let the speci- 
fications out, you have to take the low bid and you cannot change the 
specifications in any way. 

Now, ours were let out on a competitive-bid basis. They were let 
out to several companies qualified to build those ships. The low bid- 
der came in. In every case they had some very minor specification 
changes—very minor. We had to evaluate those and then if those 
were acceptable, we let it to the low bidder, which we did in every case. 
That is not considered a competitive bid, but actuaally it is. It is 
not an advertised bid as such, yet you can look at those and you will 
see that they were done on a purely competitive basis. The low bid 
was taken and it was everything except just an advertised bid. 

Now, there are a lot of areas like shipbuilding where you cannot let 
it out just generally on advertised bids. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. We were talking about the field of electronics, gener- 
ally, and airplane procurement. It is a big field, and it is a difficult 
job. It seems to me we can do a lot better job than we are doing. I 
have not seen any great effort from the very top level that has made 
any penetration down through the various echelons to the actual 
procurement. 

Secretary THomas. I can show you in the Navy where there has 
been some. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about a penetration that will save us a 
lot of money. I recognize that there has been some savings and im- 
provements. The program is better than it was, but I do not think 
that we have made near the advances that could have been made. 

Secretary THomas. I think we have. 

_Mr. Manon. As Secretary of the Navy, how much good has the 
Department of Defense, apart from the Secretary of the Navy, done 
you in putting into operation devices for better procurement? I do 
not want you to tell me that you are buying fewer planes than you used 
to buy. We have heard that story. I am talking about actually get- 
ting more for the dollar on the individual contract when you do 
contract. , 

_ Secretary THomas. Well, we would welcome in the Navy an objec- 
tive investigation of that. I think that you would see where the 
Defense Department has set up standard procurement regulations 
and has done a great deal to standardize. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in Secretary Wilson’s office, and in 
the offices associated with him in the Office of Defense, things have 
been done that have enabled you and caused you to do a better job? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Unquestionably, and we can show you at the 
working level where it has been improved very materially. 

Mr. Manon. On your own initiative, aside from any instructions 
from the Office of Secretary of Defense, have you done anything 
particularly ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I think the Navy’s supply system is an 
excellent one, as I told you this morning. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the supply system. 

Secretary THomas. That isa part of it. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about going out and buying something 
with these billions of dollars. Are you paying through the nose? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think so. Particularly with regard 
to the negotiated contracts, every one above $300,000 has to be ap- 
proved by the Office of Naval Materiel in the Navy. They are gone 
very carefully. They are screened very carefully. I think that if 
we could take you down to the working level and show you our proce- 
dures, and show you the training of our people and all, you will see 
that these contracts generally are very well negotiated and very 
well let. 

Mr. Manon. We will argue about that another day. I felt in the 
overall hearing today it should be presented to you. 

Secretary THomas. We would appreciate an objective investiga- 
tion, and we are perfectly willing to have things called to our attention 
where we can make improvements. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION IN RECORD 


Mr. Suepparp. We will discuss some of those details when we get 
into the justifications of your requirements. . 

Admiral Burke, I would like to call your specific attention and 
yours also, Mr. Secretary, to one factor that has been quite apparent 
in these hearings. I compliment you for your extreme frankness. 
There are cases in this record where, in my opinion, you have been 
excessively frank. This is not in criticism. I am calling your specific 
attention to the fact that when the record comes down to you I want 
somebody down there to check the record very carefully because I am 
positive that there have been some responses in here that you would 
not want left in the record. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you do want them left in the record, you certain] 
have changed your policy in the last few months, and I do not thi 
that is correct. 

Admiral Burxe. You are correct. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. With that admonishment, I want to thank you for 
your appearance here, and that will be all. 

This committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 


HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORC,. 

JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, USAF 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have had some overall policy hearings with the Secretary of 
Defense, with the Army and with the Navy. This morning we will 
begin a discussion of the Air Force program and the Air Force budget. 

We are pleased to have Secretary Quarles, General Twining, and 
others holding high official position and otherwise in the Department 


of the Air Force before us this morning. 
Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Secretary ? 
Secretary Quartes. I do, sir. I have a prepared statement, which 


is in two versions; a complete statement which would have to be in 
part off the record, and an unclasified version which could be on the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. General Twining, do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Twrntna. Yes; I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will hear from both of you. Who else will make 
statements at the beginning ? 

Secretary Quartes. For this committee, in terms of prepared state- 
ments, General Twining and I will make the presentations. 

Mr. Manon. Then we can have a period of interrogation ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. We thought so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. Proceed, please, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fiscal year 1957 is an important one for the Air Force. It will find 
us reaching a milepost that has at times appeared almost out of reach. 
However, if all goes well, we will have attained our goal of 137 wings 
by June 30, 1957. We will have thus kept faith with the Congress 
and the American people on a pledge made several years ago. 

I would be less than frank, however, if I were to indicate to you 
that this has been an easy road. Nor will it be an easy road in fiscal 
year 1957. Westill are faced with the problem of stretching our per- 
sonnel resources to accommodate the requirements of the 137-wing 
force. We still have the problem of too great a concentration of air- 
planes on some of our bases. General Twining will discuss this 
problem with you later. 
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And then there is the knotty problem of operation and maintenance 
funds, the lifeblood of our Air Force. On my recent trip to the Far 
East I talked with many commanders—squadron commanders, wing 
commanders, base commanders, and the commander of our Far East 
Air Forces, General Kuter. One of their majorconeerns, at-all levels, 
was the outlook for relief in the operation and maintenance area. I 
imagine some of you gentlemen ran into this same situation when you 
visited our overseas units last summer. Since this is a problem that 
seems almost perennial in nature, it might serve a useful purpose to 
take a closer look at it. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


The operation and maintenance appropriation provides funds for 
the day-to-day operating expenses of the Air Force. The amount 
requested is determined only after detailed reviews by all echelons of 
command, including the specialist review staffs of the Department of 
Defense and Bureau of the Budget. 

Schedules of aircraft deliveries, construction-program progress 
reports, military-personnel-planning forecasts, and many other par- 
ticular segments of the Air Force programs are carefully examined. 
Adjustments are made in budget projects during these reviews to 
reflect latest information available, and the budget estimate that is 
presented to you represents a minimum-fund requirement to support 
the Air Force program for fiscal year 1957. 

The review and examination processes I have described are continued 
throughout the operating year, and the effects of the resultant adjust- 
ments will also be explained to you during these hearings. 

After an operation and maintenance appropriation has been received, 
unbudgeted requirements frequently become known. Sometimes this 
is the result of legialtive action, such as the classified civilian pay raise 
of last year. Such unbudgeted items necessitate either a reprogram- 
ing action, based upon continuous review during the operating year, 
or additional funding requests for the purpose of obtaining supple- 
mental appropriations. 

It is our opinion that the new obligating authority we are requesting 
for the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation in fiscal year 1957 
should improve the present unsatisfactory situation. However, there 
remain things we would like to do which will have to be deferred; 
these include deferred maintenance and improvements in the environ- 
ment of our personnel and their dependents. It is not good business to 
postpone these kinds of things too long. 


BUILDUP OF THE AIR FORCE 


I might point out that whereas we are proud to be reaching 137 
wings this coming fiscal year, it is not a goal in the true sense of the 
word. That would imply that we had come to the point where we 
could sit back and rest on our laurels—which is far from true. As I 
stated at the outset, we will be reaching a milepost when we attain 137 
wings. At that point in time we will mark our progress—and carry 
on with the job of searching for more effective airpower for the peace 
and security of the free world at the most reasonable cost possible. 
Our planners and our developers are constantly seeking ways to im- 
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prove the effectiveness of the Air Force. Continuing changes in 
weapon systems mean that we must frequently look at our structure— 
to make certain that we are getting the most airpower we can for every 
dollar spent and that our Air Force will be able to carry out its mission. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


As you gentlemen know, there is a long lead time involved in the 
production of aircraft, especially heavy bombers like this B-52. 
Therefore, the effect of the additional funds apropriated by the Con- 
gress last year is just below the horizon and will be looming into view 
as expenditures during fiscal year 1957. 

The picture on fighter production varies within the century series. 

We are receiving substantial numbers of the F—100 series airplanes 
made by North American. As a matter of fact, we are currently 
receiving F-100’s into the Tactical Air Command faster than our 
maintenance personnel can handle them. This is an effect of the loss 
of trained airmen, which as you know has been aggravated during 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956 by the completion of so many 4-year enlist- 
ments that began during the 1951-52 period of the Korean conflict. 

Production of the Convair F—102A all-weather interceptor is well 
under way. The first production model of the F—104, our supersonic 
Lockheed day fighter, was delivered last month. The McDonnell 
Voodoo fighter, the F—101B interceptor, shows great promise as a valu- 
able addition to our inventory of fighters. 

The planned increased production of the B—52, the F-101B and the 
F-104 is in consonance with the commitment made to the Congress last 
year that we would accelerate production of our high priority weapons. 
These programs are under constant surveillance and we do not foresee 
any serious hurdles in the road ahead. 

With the concurrence of the committee, we were able to lay on the 
accelerated program for the F-101B and the F-104 without request- 
ing additional funds. This was possible by utilizing funds that 
became available through recoupments, refinement of spares require- 
ments and similar management measures. 

Production of the Fairchild light assault transport, the C-123, is 
continuing as programed and delivery to assault units is being made on 
schedule. 


GUIDED MISSILES PRODUCTION 


We are increasing our efforts to achieve operational guided missiles 
and thereby make a major stride in the modernization of our forces. 
Maximum support is being given to achieve both an intercontinental 
and an intermediate range ballistic missile capability. 

We are also accelerating our efforts on two high-speed, high- 
altitude interceptor missiles, Talos and Bomare. Talos is a missile 
(leveloped by the Navy and being built by Bendix for both the Navy 
and the Air Force. The components which will enable us to convert 
Talos to land use are to be produced by RCA. 

The Falcon missile, being built by Hughes Aircraft Co., is ex- 
pected to be operational in Air Defense units by June 1956. It is to 
be carried by the F-89H and some of the century series fighters. 
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The Matador, a tactical missile is now in the inventory of two 
operational units in Europe. A new model having a guidance sys- 
tem affording a greater range is now being delivered by Martin 
Aircraft. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


During the past several years, it has become increasingly more 
difficult for the Air Force to reconcile the peacetime expenditures 
for mobilization materiel support with the priority requirement for 
an effective and ready force in being on D-day. Since the hearings 
last year, the Air Force reexamined its policy for providing wartime 
materiel support. This budget, by agreement with the Department 
of Defense, is based on a new mobilization reserve materiel objective. 

The new mobilization reserve materiel objective provides an equi- 
table balance between mobilization materiel support and combat ready 
D-day forces. Further, all materiel “ord won within this objective is 
in addition to our presently established peacetime stock levels and 
pipeline. It is our considered view that this policy for mobilization 
materiel support will provide a reasonable degree of support for 
the successful conduct of a general or local war as outlined in approved 

lans. 
. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and development program will continue in fiscal year 
1957 at about the same level that has been maintained for the past 
several years. The difference in the dollar amounts for recent years 
is attributable to the revised budget structure which incorporated all 


of the support costs in the research and development appropriation. 

In my opinion, this is one of our greatest problem areas today. 
We must make the choice between either a sound, level program of 
research and development or the financing of the many attractive 
programs which compete for funds. Within the amount of money 
available, it is felt that the Air Force should accomplish as much 
true research and development as possible; that is, new ideas, new 
concepts and ultimately weapon systems of the future, rather than 
utilize research and development funds largely for modification or 
extensions of present materiel in the inventory. 

In the evolution of these new weapons systems, it would be easy 
to exhaust all research and development funds on a very few projects 
since weapons systems are carried in the research and development 
appropriation until development of the system is completed. This 
could happen if research and development funds were being used to 
buy expensive hardware for things which had already been proved 
feasible and for which enough engineering and basic development 
had been completed to enable limited production quantities to be 
used as a basis for the last stages of the development phase. In 
handling this problem, the Air Force utilizes certain guidelines set 
forth by the Department of Defense to ascertain the proper time for 
placing production funds upon development projects. 

During the past summer an Air Force committee was formed as a 
result of a survey which found that a substantial amount of research 
and development funds was being used to provide hardware for items 
which were already in the inventory or were planned to be in the 
inventory in the near future. This Air Force committee reviewed a 
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comprehensive list of items, and established a set of ground rules 
which it is felt are within the Department of Defense ground rules 
and which, in fact, will preclude items from staying in the research and 
development appropriation for funding through the advanced hard- 
ware stages, and will enable the Air Force to receive for its research 
and development funds more state-of-the-art accomplishments for 
future weapons which are so sorely needed. 

Another problem which confronts us in the field of research and 
development is the extremely long lead time between the conception 
of an idea and the introduction of an item into the inventory. We 
realize that this time period must be reduced; but we are also appre- 
ciative of the fact that quality must not suffer in the interest of re- 
duced lead time. The availability of additional funds is not neces- 
sarily the answer to this problem. The funds are of little value if we 
cannot hire the qualified scientific personnel capable of expediting our 
projects from the drawing board to the inventory. We are continuing 
to examine this problem area and I hope that by the time the next 
budget estimates are presented we will be able to inform this com- 
mittee that substanial progress has been made in this respect. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


When the Air Force budget estimates were presented last year, this 
committee was advised that conversion to the saGE system is based upon 
procurement lead times and a planned installation rate. 

A reappraisal of the technical problems related to sacr has resulted 
in a revised implementation schedule for sage. The revised schedule 
provides for holding production of sack computers to the present 
rate and accelerating such production only after results from the sacE 
experimental subsector tests are properly evaluated. By this action, 
the Air Force can simplify greatly the modification program that the 
SAGE test program may bring about. The reduced sace production 
rate provided by the revised schedule brings further benefits. A more 
efficient construction schedule can be established; data transmission 
systems, including ground /air links, can be perfected to a finer degree; 
personnel training will be more thorough and will be assured of keep- 
ing pace with the operational schedule. 

This should not be construed to mean that we have a lessened feeling 
of urgency for completion of the sage program. It does mean, how- 
ever, that our planning is reflecting more maturity of judgment. It 
should result in a better product for the defense of our country. 

Implementation of the land-based portion of the pewLiNe project is 
proceeding according to schedule. From the construction viewpoint, 
accomplishments are meeting our most optimistic expectations. Com- 
munications and electronics equipment is in production, and is ex- 
pected to be delivered in time to achieve the planned operational date. 
We have had splendid assistance from the Navy, the Army, and the 
Canadian Government in the establishment of this system. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although considerable progress has been made, it is important to 
note that attainment of the 137-wing force will not bring an immediate 
reduction in annual fund requirements for military construction. In 
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the past year, nearly half of the construction appropriations went 
into providing operational facilities for our new weapons systems, 
leaving in a deferred status a very substantial part of the base support 
facilities authorized by the Congress in recent years. The trend ‘is 
continuing in the direction of even greater emphasis on missile, radar, 
and developmental works whichwill further defer completion of opera- 
tional and especially support facilities for the 137-wing force. The 
high cost of facilities to support modern weapons systems and the 
outstanding deficiencies in our present base structure lead to the con- 
clusion that substantial sums will continue to be required for military 
construction. I anticipate that the level of expenditures must be 
maintained at not less than $1 or $1.2 billion per year for some years 
to come to provide minimum facilities needed by the Air Force. 

As for family housing, we are encouraged by the prospects offered 
by the new title VIII authority. It is our policy to use this type of 
family housing wherever possible in the United States. Of course, 
there are some situations where it is not practicable, such as the isolated 
aircraft control and warning sites. In such instances, as well as in 
overseas areas, appropriated funds will be required for construction 
of family housing. 

The first project for title VIII housing is at Abilene Air Force Base 
in Texas. The bids were opened last month and it is hoped that by 
early autumn the first Air Force families will be moving into homes 
constructed under this authority. Of course, until we have had some 
experience with it, the program cannot be considered a proven success. 
It is inevitable that a program of this magnitude will have growing 
pains. However, we are currently planning on 10,000 units available 
for occupancy in fiscal year 1957, 27,000 more in fiscal year 1958 and 
14,000 more in fiscal year 1959. It will be most beneficial to the Air 
Force if the program lives up to our expectations. 

In overseas areas we must rely on appropriated funds and rental 
guaranty and surplus commodity programs where feasible. Present 
programs and those proposed for fiscal year 1957 will satisfy approxi- 
mately 37 percent of the housing deficiency for eligible personnel. 
This will leave a deficiency of approximately 21,000 units in overseas 
areas for which there is no currently feasible method for satisfying 
the requirement except through the use of additional appropriated 
funds in subsequent years. 

In addition to the airmen who are eligible for housing under the 
programs cited, there are approximately 147,000 airmen with depend- 
ents who receive an allowance for quarters under legislation which 
is due to expire June 30, 1959. Since these airmen are not entitled to 
permanently authorized quarters allowances, it has not been feasible 
at this time to include that number in the overall program for family 
housing in the Air Force. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Last year the Air Force advised this committee that its planning 
was based on a reenlistment rate of 29 percent. I understand the wit- 
nesses felt that this might have been a bit on the optimistic side, but 
were basing a lot of hope on the reenlistment. bonus law which had 
been passed by the Congress in July 1954. Subsequent to our presen- 
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tations, the Congress passed the Career Incentive Act which proved 
to be a great help in improving our reenlistment rate. From a low 
of 19 percent m Rentenbee 1954, the reenlistment rate of all airmen 
has chmbed to 35 percent in November 1955. The rise in the rate 
for first-term airmen has increased threefold from a low of 9 percent 
in September 1954 to 28 percent in November 1955. In fiscal year 
1956 an average reenlistment rate of 32 percent for all airmen is ex- 
pected as compared to the average rate of 23.5 percent experienced 
in fiscal year 1955. 

I mentioned earlier that I had talked with commanders at all 
echelons of command during my recent trip to the Far East. Asa 
result of those conversations I am more firmly convinced than ever 
that the most important single item in the entire Air Force program 
today is experienced, qualified manpower. In my opinion, the capa- 
bility to substantially increase our reenlistment rate to obtain a 
trained, experienced force would contribute more to the combat capa- 
bility of the Air Force than any item of hardware that we might add 
to the inventory during the next 5 years. 

A case in point today is that some of our F—100’s have been tempo- 
rarily grounded in the Tactical Air Command because of lack of 
personnel qualified to maintain the new and complex Century fighters. 
During fiscal year 1955 the reenlistment rate among our first-term 
aircraft and engine maintenance personnel rose from 12 percent in 
the first quarter to 21 percent in the fourth quarter. We are antici- 
pating a rate of 34 percent during fiscal year 1956. But that is only 
part of the story. Today’s fighters are of little value without their 
communications and electronics systems. The reenlistment rate for 
our first-term radio and radar systems mechanics during the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1955 was 5 percent and rose to only 12 percent 
in the last quarter. We are anticipating a rate of 19 percent for this 
category of airmen in fiscal year 1956. 

We must take every possible measure to retain our personnel beyond 
their first period of enlistment. Some of the factors cited in polls 
on reenlistment intentions are covered in the Department of Defense 
legislative program this year. These include the medical care of de- 
pendents, survivors benefits, and family housing built with appropri- 
ated funds at locations where title VIII housing is not practical. 
However, these measures will not increase our reenlistments to the 
extent that we feel is necessary. We must offer a life that is suffi- 
ciently attractive to retain an experienced, trained force. We must 
offer comfortable living quarters for the personnel without depend- 
ents. Substandard barracks are not an inducement to a highly trained 
technician who can command a substantial salary in industry. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of this problem. We have 
made progress; but we have not made enough progress. We are 
barely halfway up the ladder. I trust that by the time the budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1958 is submitted to you we will have a compre- 
hensive plan of action in our legislative program designed to raise 
our reenlistment rate to the point that will insure an Air Force of 
the highest quality—the kind of Air Force that I am sure is desired 
by the Congress and the American people; the kind of Air Force 
needed to maintain the peace. 
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TRAINING 


The increase in our reenlistment rate in fiscal year 1955 as noted 
previously has affected our training program to a considerable degree. 
As the number of reenlistments increases, the number of recruits to: 
be trained decreases. We have been able to reduce the monthly pro- 
curement of recruits from 12,150. to 10,145. Concurrently with this 
reduction in recruiting, we have integrated part of the basic military 
training course with the technical training courses, thereby shortening 
the time in training for the majority of airmen by 5 weeks. 

As a result of these 2 factors, we will ultimately require only 1 base 
for basic military training, instead of the 3-base complex now being 
used for this purpose. We presently have a capacity at our 3 basic 
military training stations to handle a student population of 43,000. 
Our requirement is now down to 31,000 as a result of the lower pro- 
curement which I mentioned. This will drop to 20,000 in fiscal year 
1958, at which time the entire mission can be handled by 1 base having 
the capability to handle a training load of this size. We are con- 
tinuing to study this problem and feel certain that substantial econ- 
omies will eventually result from the plan of action now under 
consideration. 

SCARWAF 


I believe all of you are familiar with the term “SCARWAF” which 
is the abbreviated terminology for “Special Category Army Personnel 
with the Air Force.” A change in the composition of our force will 
result from the recent decision to return the SCARWAF aviation 
engineer and signal construction units to Army jurisdiction. The 
phasing downward of the SCARWAF units, from a strength of 
23,800, has already begun. On March 1, 1956, the units and per- 
sonnel in SCARWAF status will revert to the Army. Appropriate 
budgetary adjustments are being made between the Army and the Air 
Force to cover the remainder of fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1957 
and subsequent years the Army will budget for this function. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the Army will provide troop 
construction support to the Air Force in overseas areas. The respon- 
sibility for certain repairs and maintenance, including the initial 
repair of bomb damage to our bases will now be assumed by our air 
installations squadrons. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE FORCES 


The growth in manning and effectiveness of the Air Force Reserve 
forces during the past year has been significant and we are confident 
that this trend will continue. These Reserve forces are made up of 
the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. The Air Force 
ROTC program is an important source of our officer personnel. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


An integral part of our mobilization plans is the requirement for 
the immediate use of the Air National Guard in the air defense of the 
United States. As you know, the Air National Guard is composed 
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of 27 tactical wings and appropriate supporting units. Of these, 
23 wings now have designated as fighter interceptor wings, with 
a mobilization assignment of air defense; the other wings are two 
tactical reconnaissance wings and two tactical bomb wings. During 
fiscal year 1957 all fighter units will be equipped with jet aircraft. 
Some of these jets will be our later aircraft models, such as the F-84F 
and F-89C. These will be in addition to the F-86’s, F-94’s, and 
earlier model F-84’s which were already in the inventory. Some 
RB-57’s will be going into the tactical reconnaissance wings during 
this fiscal year and more will be added to the inventory in fiscal year 
1957. This modernization of the Air National Guard aircraft in- 
ventory increases our combat capability in the event of an emergency. 

The growth of the Air National Guard during the past years in 
units, personnel, aircraft, and flying hours and the enthusiasm of the 
units have been most gratifying. It has well merited the support you 
have given it to achieve a truly Ready Reserve. The daily runway 
alert the citizens airmen perform in augmentation of our air defense 
ig one of the most important programs of the Air National Guard 
today. 

ATR FORCE RESERVE 


Another vital element to the airpower of the United States is our 
Air Force Reserve. In the past year, our program exceeded expecta- 
tions and in light of such excellent growth we are anticipating a con- 
tinued expansion toward our mobilization requirement. In our paid 
program of reservists we saw a growth in fiscal year 1955 from 26,180 


to 58,000, and we estimate the on-board strengths will attain 78,500 
at end fiscal year 1956 and 106,600 at end fiscal year 1957. The 
gratifying gain in fiscal year 1955, however, created a problem for 
us this year. Asa result of higher numbers on board at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1956 than anticipated, it became imperative to examine 
our program to ascertain just how these reservists could be paid. To 
permit growth to programed objectives as rapidly as possible, it 
became necessary to limit the number of active duty for training tours 
in our lower priority training programs. This slight cutback in 
tours was made within the minimum acceptable training requirement so 
that not less than two-thirds of those assigned would obtain training 
tours. ‘Though not desirable, it is believed that among our alter- 
natives this action had the least deleterious effect on the Reserve pro- 
gram for this fiscal year. The request for funds that we are present- 
ing for fiscal year 1957 will support our Reserve personnel program 
as we see it today. 
INDUSTRIALIZATION OF MATS 


As announced by the Secetary of Defense, the Air Force is develop- 
ing a plan for the operation of the Military Air Transport Service 
on an industrial fund basis. This plan will call for an organization 
similar to that prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for single man- 
ager control of common-use items and common-service activities. 

The Military Air Transport Service was, of course, created for the 
purpose of providing airlift for the three services under the executive 
control of the Department of the Air Force. The reorganization of 
MATS will serve to clarify this responsibility for Defense Depart- 
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ment airlift and to provide, through the machinery of the industrial 
fund, a better means for economically controlling the use of this 
premium form of transportation. The Air Force and Navy have 
budgeted in fiscal year 1957 for MATS operating costs as in past 
years and internal adjustments will be made if necessary. Transition 
into a full industrial fund operation, in which each service will budget 
its requirements for airlift, will be phased over a period to permit 
orderly solution of the many problems that will be faced. 


DEPOTS 


An area to which we have been giving a great deal of consideration 
during the past several years is the overhaul activities of our depots. 
We have had studies conducted by outside engineers and accountants 
for the purpose of developing the most effective production manage- 
ment and accounting techni ues. Out of these studies, which are 
continuing, it is anticipated that we can devise the most efficient. and 
practicable method of handling this important phase of our-opera- 
tions. Consideration is being given to the practicability of adapting 
an industrial fund operation to major overhaul. 


CONCLUSION 


In my judgment this budget which we are presenting for your 
consideration is a sound budget. It will support the 137-wing force 
structure; will permit us to proceed with our modernization pro- 
gram; will afford a sound, level program of research and develop- 
ment; and will enable us to maintain our facilities on a minimum 
essential basis. By certain one-time economies, such as a calculated 
reduetion in lead time, we have been able to cut down our request 
for funds in some appropriations. However, if we are to continue to 
support an Air Force program of this magnitude there is no escape 
from a larger budget in fiscal year 1958 than the one we are submitting 
this year. It is only fair that we apprise the Congress of this out- 
look, viewed in the light of the world situation and currently foreseen 
weapons systems. Any unforeseen scientific breakthroughs, either on 
our part or by the Russians, might, of course, change the picture 
materially. 

I shall be glad to be of whatever assistance I can to the committee 
during the course of.these hearings. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General Twining, we would like to hear from you now. 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT 


General Twintnc. Mr. Chairman, I have here a briefing for you 
that is classified. I do not have the unclassified version yet. I will 
get that and have it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. We have these classified versions of your statement 
here, Secretary Quarles. 1 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The portions marked are strictly secret and should not 
be made public? 
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Secretary Quartes. They are classified ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Matton. The members of the committee will, of course, keep 
that in mind. We can save a copy here under lock and key, with the 
clerk. There is no use for individual members, I think, to keep this. 

Mr. Wiecrrswortn. The balance of the statement goes in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can we tell which of General Twining’s state- 
ments is on the record and off the record ? 

General Twrn1ne. I will furnish the off-the-record statement com- 
plete. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I was thinking about was as to any questions 
we might ask. We will have no way of telling which is on and which 
is off the record. 

General Twintne. We can announce that from time to time, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you copies of your statement ? 

Seeretary Quaries. Mr. Chairman, General Twining has covered 
some top-secret matter in his copy. We are not implying that you 
should not have top secret information, but one thought would be to 
pass out now these documents to facilitate his presentation and then 
wait and let General Twining file a new purged version of the 
statement. 

Is that agreeable to the committee ? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. How are you going to ask questions on or off the 
record if you do not have a copy to mark up? I cannot retain that 
myself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not do like we did with Secretary Quarles? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable we might do 
this: We might file the copies as they now are and ask the privilege of 
filing with you the purged copies that will be on the record, in the clear, 
and also the privilege, if we see fit, to file a substitute classified version 
that may involve some editorial revision. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have copies here of any kind? 

Secretary Quartes. We do have the copies. 

Mr. Manon. They can stay in the room. You can be responsible 
for them now and at noon and all the time. 

Secretary Quartes. I did not mean to imply any question about the 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. Proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CurFF or Starr, USAF 


General Twrntne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
perhaps it would be obvious to say that the Air Force this Nation 
needs must be determined not only by decisions made here in Wash- 
ington, but also by decisions made in Moscow. 

Sometimes I feel there is a tendency to overlook this fact. It can- 
not be overlooked. 

This tendency could result from the traditional optimism of Ameri- 
can people. While Congress heeds the clear evidence of growing 
Communist airpower, there appear to be some who ignore it, or who 
wish this danger would just go away. 
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My last appearance before this committee was in June after we 
had received new intelligence including the Soviet flyovers in late 
April and early May. We presented a revised evaluation of Soviet 
strength to appropriate committees of Congress. We also gave a 
revised forecast of what we estimated the Soviets could do in the 
future. 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Because we believe the Communists can build strength faster than 
we originally predicted, we recommended a stepup of our aircraft 
production program to this committee. 

We also stepped up the planned production rate of our newest heavy 
fighters in order to have them in combat units by the time the Soviets 
get enough long-range jet bombers to be able to mount a large-scale 
attack. 

We also stepped up the planned production rate of our newest heavy 
bomber, the B-52. This was to maintain the margin of advantage 
we would need to penetrate improving defenses of a potential enemy 
and deliver our planned counterattacks, if war comes. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET STRIKING FORCES 


Despite these actions, the questions, “Are we still ahead in air- 
power?” and, “Are the Soviets overtaking us?” assume greater im- 
portance than ever before. 

Here are estimates and facts that are the basis for answers to these 
questions. 

If we are speaking about numbers of aircraft in combat units, we 
are not ahead, and have not been ahead for years. In Soviet combat 
units are now some 20,000 combat aircraft. 

This compares to thousands less in the United States Air Force. 
Our counter to this quantity of force has been quality—better air- 

lanes, better weapons, better airmen. It is in quality that we have 

een able to stay ahead. However, the Soviets are now closing the 
quality gap. This concerns us much more than comparisons of 
numbers. 

Nevertheless, numbers are important. Let us look at a few com- 
parisons which are indicative of relative effort and capability. 

Let us first compare our striking forces. 

The Soviet Air Force has more Bisons than we have B-52’s right 
now and they can maintain this advantage for some time—if they 
keep on the production curve we are now predicting. 

We have more B-36’s than they have Bears—their turboprop heavy 
bomber, but they could pass us in this category in the next 2 years. 
This will be by default since we are phasing B-36’s out and are not 
making turboprop bombers by choice. We believe that with the com- 
bination of tankers, jet bombers are far more effective. 

We have many more B-47’s than they have Badgers, their medium 
jet bombers, 

They have thousands more light jet bombers, the Beagle, than we 
have B-57’s. 

They have thousands more new jet fighters than we have. 

We have many more all-weather fighters than they have Flash- 
lights—their newest all-weather fighter. But our estimates show 
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that they could close this gap and outnumber us in the next 2 or 3 
years. 

To sum up, they either have overtaken us, or can overtake us, in all 
categories of warplanes except that of the medium jet bomber. 

The figures I have given you are comparisons of the aircraft of 
the Soviet Air Force against those of our Air Force. It is true that 
aircraft from our other services would add to our air strength—a 
part but not all, of the combat aircraft in the United States Navy and 
Marines would conceivably be available to help out in the all important 
air battle of any war. 

However, most of them, as you understand would be tied to tasks 
such as control of the sea, or support of surface forces, which have 
little effect on the air battle. 

It is also true that our allies can make a worthwhile contribution 
to free world airpower. The British Air Force, particularly their 
bomber command, is improving. But if we include allies in any com- 
parison, we must also include the satellites of the Communist bloc and 
we find the pattern of relative numbers is about the same. 

You can see that any comparison of numbers is far from encouraging. 
However, as I said before, it is their push for quality that is of even 
greater concern. 

Their new jet bombers, the Bison and the Badger, compare very 
favorably with our B-52 and B-47. We have retained a slight edge 
in performance. 

he eeey range of our jet bombers is further increased by the 
use of aerial refueling and overseas bases. These are two of our most 


important advantages—aerial refueling and bases. 


It would be imprudent to assume that the Soviets cannot conduct 
aerial refueling operations. Nevertheless, I am convinced that we are 
far ahead of them in this technique. It is now routine in our Air 
Force. 

Our advantage in bases is not so much in number, but in location. 
We can hit the Soviets from many directions, and leave the target in 
any direction. 

The Soviets, in comparison, are limited in the directions from which 
they can launch attacks. However, they are taking steps to correct 
this. 

The quality and extent of their base system is improved. 

They are modernizing and expanding their air facilities in Eastern 
Europe and the Far East. 

They have recently completed or have under construction many new 
airfields in the satellite areas. In the past year they completed several 
major airfields in China and they have started construction on several 
more. 

In the Arctic, they are also continuing the development of bases. 

This development of Arctic bases indicates a determined effort to 
further develop year-round capability to handle long-range aircraft 
all along this perimeter. From these Arctic bases alone, the Soviets 
could launch several hundred long-range bombers in a single attack. 

These two items, air refueling and forward bases, are needed to give 
extra range to the jet bombers of both nations. 

However, both nations have a number of truly intercontinental 


bombers. 
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Weestimate that their new turbojet bomber, the Bear, has interconti- 
nental range. Two years ago they did not have a bomber with this 

range. We have the B-36, w hich has comparable performance. 

Now, before I leave this comparison of offensive air forces, I should 
mention one more important USAF advantage. This is experience 
in long-range operations. In spite of greater Soviet production, we 
should be able to ready heavy jet bomber or ganizations much more 
quickly than the Soviets. 

The quality of Soviet air defenses is improving. They lagged in de- 
veloping an all-weather fighter. They now have all-weather inter- 
ceptors and they are « ‘apable of produci ing them at a fast rate. 

We must plan on meeting increasing opposition. This could mean 
more severe losses to any attacking force we might have to push 
through their defenses. 

Our newer interceptors, like the F—102, are just coming into the 
picture. These will be superior to anything the Soviets are known to 
have, both in speed and in hitting power. 

Soviet day fighters, the Fresco and the Farmer, are superior to the 
MIG-15. But our F—100 is also superior to the F—86, which was bet- 
ter than the MIG-15. We feel that our F-101 and F-104, which will 
be in production in the future will put us into an even better position 
in defensive fighter performance. 

Before leaving this comparison of airplane quality, I must touch 
on airlift. Here we enjoy a decided advantage, not In numbers, but 
in quality. Except for a few modern transports, the Soviets depend 
mostly upon the equivalent of our old C-47 or DC- 

In contrast, we are now beginning to modernize our airlift and 
increase our capacity to fly cargo or troops. This capability will 
begin to get a considerable boost during the fiscal year 1957. 

Duri ing r the coming year we will begin to get C-130’s to replace the 
C-119, Boxcar. The C-130 is our first turboprop transport. It is 
better than a hundred knots faster and can carry twice the payload of 
the C-119. 

In fiscal year 1957 we will get the first models of a better turboprop 
transport, the C-133. This will go into the Military Air Transport 
Service. It will gradually replace C-54’s and C-124’s. This will be 
our first intercontinental transport. These planes will enable us to 

carry troops and supplies nonstop from the United States to Europe 
or North Africa. 

As to Air Force capability to move Army forces, we can now lift 
an airborne division, without its heavy equipment. But to do this, 
we would have to divert aircraft from the Military Air Transport 
Service. And the Army would have to fight with light equipment, 
waiting for the shipment of heavier equipment. We do not have 
enough lift to do this job, and at the same time carry out the wartime 
priority task of moving air forces into striking position. However, 
the future increases in airlift capacity will mean more mobility for 
the Army as well as the Air Force. 

In addition to the tactical airlift within the Regular force, we 
have 13 troop-carrier wings of the Air Reserve. These can be used 
in the early phases of war or other emergencies. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
























Now let us move from aircraft to nuclear weapons. 

As you know, we have our biggest advantage here. Nevertheless, 
the Soviets are making i impressive efforts. 

So far in this discussion, for the sake of clarity, I have compared 
like items by quantity and quality. 

These comparisons must be qualified. Except to indicate relative 
effort and progress, matching similar types is meaningless. More 
meaningful comparisons w ould be to match our bomber offensive capa- 
bility against their defenses, including their radar, their fighters, and 


; their missiles. Similarly, we must compare Soviet bomber ¢ apability 
r against our defenses. 

5 Our own defenses and Soviet attack capabilities are both increasing. 
B By the time the Soviets have a bomber force large enough and effective 
: enough to wage a global war, our defenses will be formidable. Our 


present F—100 would be effective against the Soviet Bison, comparable 
to our B-52, but the Soviet Bison is available now only in limited num- 
bers. By the time the Soviets get a sizable force of Bisons we will 
have the F—-101, F—102, and F—104 in quantity, and this will provide 
us with an even more effective defensive weapon. 

: Comparing our attack strength with Soviet defensive strength re- 
a duces itself to the question: Can our bombers get through? The 


aa 


a Soviets have thousands more jet fighters than we, but they also have 
: an enormous area to defend. In my judgment the Strategic Air Com- 
mand continues to have the ability to get through. 

I cannot deny that the Soviets are narrowing our margin of superi- 
i ority. They have long since passed us in quantity and they are mak- 
a ing remarkable strides in quality. 

, 

y ‘As I said before, in our buildup of airpower we have retained a lead 
in quality. 

e The Soviets are attempting to close this gap by greatly increasing 
i their research and development efforts. This is our real concern. It 


is apparent that they are putting more men and money into this battle 
of the laboratories than we are. 










MISSILES 





This greater effort could also result in the Soviets obtaining better 

missiles sooner than we. 

They captured much data and equipment from the Germans and 
they gathered large numbers of German scientists. They have an- 
nounced progress in the field, including ballistic missiles, and they 
have stated they expect to have ocean-spanning weapons in the near 
future. 

Judging from their progress in aircraft, they could make good this 
combination of promises and boasts. 

" Here is our side of the missile picture. 

For air defense, we have the surface-to-air weapons, the nrkr. You 
are familiar with this missile. It has been in operational use for 
sometime. New units are being continually added to the Continental 
Air Defense Command. 

For use by our interceptor aircraft we are now getting the FALCON. 
This is a proven air-to-air missile of great accuracy. 
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Our first tactical missile is the Air Force Matador. It is already 
in operational use. ‘Two squadrons are in position in Europe. An- 
other is being added. This missile is subsonic. It can carry a nuclear 
warhead several hundred miles. 

Under development we have the sNarK and NavaHo. These are 
longer range weapons. 

In ballistic missiles—the Air Force has two interrelated programs: 
the IRBM and the ICBM. 

First, the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile, or IRBM. We 
have had this weapon under development for some time. 

Of course, the big strategic development is the ICBM. 

We are on schedule with this weapon now. But no one can guar- 
untee at this time that our future schedules on these ballistic missiles 
will be met. 

Finally, another new weapon of great strategic significance is the 
nuclear powered aircraft. Its almost limitless endurance and range 
will make it a priceless asset to our deterrent force, for it will enable 
us to keep more of our force in the air at all times. From this stand- 
point it represents a potent counterweapon even when ICBM’s come 
on the scene. 

This, gentlemen, is the basis for the answer to the questions of how 
we stand in the race for new weapons. 

I have given you our estimates of their capability, compared with 
our development and production plans. 

This winds up my discussion of comparative strengths. 


ATR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Here are the Air Force programs and problems relevant to the 
budget now under consideration. 

In fiscal year 1957 we will reach our goal of 137 wings. I will give 
you a report on this buildup by major combat commands. 

First, the Strategic Air Command will get a big boost in offensive 
capability. Four heavy reconnaissance wings will have been con- 
verted to heavy bomb wings. Now these units are equipped with 
B-36’s. Eventually they will get B-52’s. This will give us more 
heavy bomb wings. 

Our Tactical Air Command will also increase in capability. It will 
grow from 34 wings to 41 wings. 

Tactical day fighter wings will be increased by seven wings. These 
units are capable of a very important mission—instantly reenforcin 
our air defenses in the event of war. And they will have the dua 
capability to perform ground attack missions. 

The flexibility and range of our tactical air forces is being in- 
creased with aerial refueling. Nuclear weapons and global mobility 
make the Tactical Air Command part of our deterrent to general war 
as well as a potent, if not decisive, force to meet any peripheral 
challenge. 

The Air Defense Command will continue to grow. Aiding the 
regular forces in air defenses are units of the Air National Guard. 
Pilots in planes from Air National Guard wings are standing alert 
at 17 locations throughout the United States. And we are now con- 
sidering plans to increase this effort. 
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Our warning system is expanding in size, width, and depth as the 
speeds of Soviet bombers increase. 

This is the overall composition and a report on the 137-wing force. 
However, 137 is just a number. 

I emphasize again that numbers are no measure of effectiveness. 

Our 137 wings must be good wings, not merely a force level. A 
number of our wings are not at top effectiveness today. 

To perform their missions, all of our units must be combat ready. 
The pace of the air battle in a modern war would be so swift and 
attacks would be so destructive that we could not depend on bringing 
units up to readiness after a war started. 

However, our combat effectiveness is growing. We plan further 
increases in combat capability this year and next year. 

But let me remind you that this increase in combat readiness is 
a goal we are aiming at—not a reality. 

Achievement of this goal is dependent on two things—men and 
money. 

Under the personnel ceilings imposed on the Air Force, we must 
have high quality people. If we are to man the 137-wing Air Force 
under the resent manpower ceilings, they must be good men. The 
Secretary has already outlined the vital significance of manpower 
so I will not discuss it further. However, I would add that the top 
quality airmen are what we lack. We are getting the cook, the baker, 
and the truckdriver in our increased reenlistments. We are still 
not getting enough topnotch maintenance and electronic technicians. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


The second thing our readiness depends on is money—and I refer 
to a special kind of money—money to support the force we build. 

During this year, achieving planned readiness may not be possible, 
handicapped as we are by limited operation and maintenance funds. 
We face a similar difficulty in fiscal year 1957 unless we get the funds 
requested. 

The seriousness of this situation is felt throughout the Air Force. 
The question I hear from all my major commanders is, “When are 
we going to get some relief on operation and maintenance funds?” 

I want to emphasize to you that operation and maintenance money 
can be the difference between an effective and noneffective combat force. 
There is no point in spending billions of dollars for air weapons sys- 
tems and bases if we are not going to have enough money to maintain 
and operate them properly—money to pay operating costs, money to 
maintain our bases, money to buy the fuels, spares and supplies we need 
to keep the Air Force operating. 

Airplanes like the B-47 would be useless if restrictions in flying 
hours prevented the crews from maintaining proficiency. We must 
not only keep today’s combat crews proficient, we must maintain the 
skill level in replacement crews. If we do not keep our pilots flying— 
repeatedly practicing their missions—they will not be ready when we 
need them. 

Shortages in operation and maintenance funds are inevitably re- 
flected in loss of future combat potential. I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of adequate operation and maintenance funds. One 
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of our biggest stumbling blocks over the last year has been the lack of 
things that these funds can buy. 

Operating costs are increasing. This is inevitable. We are building 
up. We are increasing the number of combat units and the number 
of new planes. These new jets cost more to operate. The increasing 
complexity of electronic and other technical mechanisms are all factors 
that cause our operating costs to climb. And every year the amount 
that a dollar will buy decreases. 


BASES 


Our growing force also calls for an expanding base system. 

Nuclear weapons make dispersal and survival synonymous. Our 
striking force is now jammed on too few bases. 

Our plan to reduce this vulnerability, and to decrease the reaction 
time of our striking force is to disperse our heavy bomber units one 
squadron, or one-third of a wing toa base. We also plan to cut down 
the medium jet B-47’s to one wing per base. We now have two wings 
on many bases. 

Our present deficiency of facilities not only endangers our striking 
force, it slows our buildup. It euts our combat capability. It reduces 
flying safety, and it cuts sharply into our efforts to keep our skilled men 
in the service. 

Thus, this deficiency has the total effect of reducing the combat 
capability of the ready force. Let me warn you that, 1f war comes, 
our success in the decisive phase will depend on the force we have in 
being the day war starts. 


CONCLUSION 


Our future force effectiveness will depend more and more on new 
weapons. Overall we have had a head start. 

But this margin must be modified by these two Communist advan- 
tages. They can start a war at atime of their own choosing. While I 
certainly agree with our policy of nonaggression, I must point out the 
military advantage of the initiative—of striking first—in any modern 
air war. 

Their second advantage is that, having the ability to regulate the 
timetable, they can select weapons and put on crash programs, whereas 
we in the United States must program a force capable of meeting all 
types of air attack. We must guard against the danger that they 
could select weapons and put on crash programs that could be decisive. 

We must remember that our programs are dependent on getting the 
resources we need to meet planned schedules. If these resources are 
not made available we could easily drop behind. 

In the situation we face, we cannot afford to be complacent. It 
looks like the Communists could catch up. If they continue their 
rapid pace, it may be necessary for us to speed up. 

The program I have outlined and the budget for fiscal year 1957 
is austere. It meets only our most essential needs on a minimum basis. 
To keep this minimum program going and to reach and support 137 
wings, will require an increased budget in 1958. On this basis, I urge 
support of this year’s program. 
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Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I shall now 
attempt to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Cannon? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to submit any 
questions. I yield to you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suerrarp. In the first place, General Twining, I want to 
compliment you upon your statement and the frankness that you 
have expressed in your statement pertaining to many suggestions 
in which members of the committee and myself are vitally inter- 
ested. 

There is a procedure here that is rather discriminating. I will 
try to avoid getting into the subject matter that should be dis- 
cussed off the record versus that of on the record. It will be your 
prerogative if I should digress—which I will definitely try not te 
do—to indicate that this is an off-the-record situation. 


RANGE OF RUSSIAN BOMBERS 


With reference to your statement, reflected on the bottom of 
page 6: 


Deep in the United States and returning— 


so that you can pick up what I am referring to; what would be 
the depth of that penetration as you presently conceive it to be? 

General Twintna. I was referring to a Soviet bomber known as 
the Bear. That isa turboprop version. We do not know how many 


of them they have. But with this plane from Kamchatka Penin- 
sula bases, we estimate they could cover most of the United States 
and return. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me put it this way: I do not know whether 
you were present or not, but some years ago, as I recall it, there 
was presented to this committee a general map of tlie continental 
United States on which was indicated certain spots of vulnerabil- 
ity. I am wondering, with that map in mind, would they be able 
to reach those targets? 

General TwiniNa. We believe the Bear could. But it is the only 
one they have that could without refueling. 

Mr. Mitier. Did you say they were in production or not in 
production ? 

General Twintne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. But they have it in production to the degree you 
have identified its existence ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The question that is unresolved is the amount pro- 
duced or that is being produced; is that correct ? 

General Twrntnc. That is right, and what they are going to use 
it for. 


DEFENSIVE FIGHTERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to a further portion of your state- 
ment, reflected on page 7: 


We feel that our F—-101 and F—104, which will be in production in the future, 
will put us into an even better position in defensive fighter performance. 
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My question is: How far into the future are you anticipating the 
result of this production with the type of planes cited ? 

General Twinine. We expect to get those planes in fairly good 
quantity by 1958. 

Mr. Suepparp. By 1958.. Under the circumstances of other. portions 
of your statement, would I be wrong in construing that you would 
like to have them in operational status prior to that period of time 
if it were possible? 

General Twinrnec. We would like to have them earlier if we could 
possibly get them. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I refer to the third paragraph on page 12 of your 
statement, if you will refer to that, please. 

The [blank] nation is attempting to close this gap greatly and increasing their 
research and development efforts. This is our real concern. It is apparent 
they are putting in more of their money into this battle of the laboratories than 
we are. 

From information other than what you have provided in the state- 
ment I think your statement is 100 percent correct. My next question 
is, Why are we permitting that to exist? Why are we not exercising 
the same operations and perhaps increasing them instead of letting 
the situation remain in that status? 

General Twrn1nc. Well, as you know, nobody gets in the services, 
the money asked for. That is always the case. We asked for more 
money for research and development. We put up a very strong plea 
and stated our case just as clearly as we could, but the reviewing author- 
ities felt we did not need that much. 

It is a question of judgment. There is a difference of judgment. 
That is the position these funds are in today. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you this question, again, to clarify my 
thinking: Is this type of function not the crux upon which your flow 
of production. must emanate originally ¢ 

yeneral Twinine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. So the degree you slow this down you are slowing 
down every other portion of the program that emanates therefrom. 
That is correct, too; is it not? 

General Twrnina. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I interpret. your comments—and if I interpret 
them too literally you can correct me, of course—you do consider 
this a very pertinent part of your requirements in a high priority 
as such? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Throughout your statement, General Twining, you 
have come up with some material facts that heretofore have not been 
presented to the committee, at least rege my attendance and pres- 
ence, which are thoroughly indicative of a greater knowledge of 
external production than we have had heretofore. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


What has occurred to your sources of information that has given 
you a clearer picture of what you have to contend with, again 
externally, as compared with what you had or your position had as 
of a year ago? 

General Twrntne. We are improving our system of obtaining 
information. I think this is largely due to greater experience in this 
field. 

Mr. Dove.as. Mr. Sheppard, I would like to suggest one thing in 
addition to that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. That is very interesting, because obviously to the 
lay mind—at least to mine—I would have had two conclusive atti- 
tudes to choose. One was that you had been able to penetrate it to a 
greater degree than heretofore; or that you were taking advantage 
of a clarification of generally available information that did not 
include the penetrating aspect. As I understand your answer, it is 
due to the latter and not the first. 

Mr. Dovatas. I wanted to say particularly in the latter field has 
substantial progress been made. 


PERCENTAGE OF HAZARD 


Mr. SuHeprarp. This is a question which perhaps, General, you 
would not feel qualified to answer, or perhaps protocol or your posi- 
tion would prevent you from answering and you would prefer to have 
the question asked of the Secretary. That is left to your discretion. 

This committee has been confronted with a smaslie’ percentage of 
hazard for its evaluation of budget requirements for quite some time. 
I presume there is also a degree or percentage of hazard in the present 
budget. I would like to ask you if you can and will answer it—or 
anyone else here who feels authorized to answer—has that so-called 
percentage of hazard been increased, decreased, or remained in status 
quo? 

Before you answer it, I want to call your attention to the fact that 
you have more available information now, as indicated in both your 
statement and that of the Secretary, than you have had heretofore. 
You can take it from there in answering the question. 

General Twintne. Well, as far as this 1957 budget goes, I would say 
the percentage of hazard, or degree of risk, is about consistent with 
previous budgets, but I would like to repeat what the Air Secretary 
said: That we are going to have to have a considerably higher budget 
next year to carry on than we have this year. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION FOR NEXT YEAR 


Mr. SuHepparp. I can well recall that. But we will not have the 
next year with us for quite some time. I am not too happy with next 
year’s results, to be frank with you. 

Mr. Fxioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 


73177—56——49 
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Mr. Fioop. I am intrigued and terribly impressed by your answer 
to Mr. Sheppard’s question, which dictates my question: What is so 
sacred about this year ? 

General Twining. Nothing is sacred about it, but we can carry out 
our program with this budget this year, within the limitations I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. That begs the question. That does 
not answer it. You have stated the question; you have not answered 
it. 

You answered Mr. Sheppard. Now you put the next question in my 
mouth: What is there so peculiar—what is so special—how can you 
on this subject divide this budget from the next budget on such a 
desperate issue with that mere statement? How can you do that? 

General Twinrne. Well, I do not mean to say that this year is any 
different from any other year. Iam talking about this budget for this 
year to carry out our program. 

Mr. Dovetas. Perhaps I could satisfy the Congressman. 

Mr. Froop. That, of course, is no answer at all. Somebody had 
better try. 

Of course, I return the witness to my friend. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is perfectly all right. The gentleman is asking 
the question and I am perfectly willing to allow it and yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Douglas, if the general does not know what I mean 
you know exactly what I mean. I would like you to answer the ques- 
tion just exactly as you understand it. 


REDUCED LEAD TIME 


Mr. Dove.as. I think that it is not at all difficult to answer. I am 
sure that the reason that the Secretary and the Chief have referred 
to the fact that we can expect some increase next year is based on two 
factors. One is that we have again been able to reduce lead time on 
most of the aircraft in the program. Now, that has one excellent 
effect, managementwise. It gives us better control of the program. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Dovetas. But it always increases the following year’s commit- 
ments to maintain the same program. 

Mr. Fioop. You speak of a decrease in lead time. I made quite a 
point of that issue with Secretary Wilson when he first came, when 
he told us he was concerned about lead time. We thought because of 
his peculiar genius it would be materially reduced. Of course it has 
not been. 

Mr. Dovexas. Oh, yes; it has in the aircraft program, very sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. Fioop. You think so? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; I know it has. 

Mr. Fioop. From where it was. It is still, let us say, bad. 

Mr. Dovewas. That, as a matter of fact, was the principal explana- 
tion of the Air Force budget 3 years ago when there was a great deal 
of discussion about a reduction of $5 billion and so forth, and such 
reduction as took place between the first request and the final budget 
was to a very large extent—without trying to say whether it was 80 
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percent or exactly what it was—a simple reduction of leadtime. There 
was nothing wrong with the way the long lead time had previously 
come into the program, and it was obvious a certain amount of it should 
be taken out. 

Mr. Fioop. We understand that. We have lived with that des- 
perately for a long time. 


SUFFICIENCY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


I am going to return you to Mr. Sheppard. The reason I asked you 
is that unfortunately for me I cannot be here tomorrow. I must testify 
on the so-called Douglas flood depressed areas bill, in my own town, 
investigating the distressed economic areas, and I cannot be here. 

I wanted to spend some time on this. Directing your attention this 
minute to the next to the last paragraph of General Twining’s state- 
ment, he says as follows: 

To keep this minimum program going and to reach and support 137 wings will 
require an increased budget in 1958. On this basis I urge support of this year’s 
program. 

Now, to me there is much more to that than meets the eye. If that 
is your language, General, if and when I get to you in this examination 
I am going to develop that. If it is somebody else’s—and there is no 
reason why it should not be—I would like to have him develop it. 

But I cannot understand why, if the evidence developed by the 
chairman and by Mr. Sheppard is true, and if all these things that the 
Secretary said are true—and I am sure he knows best—and I want to 
know if there is anything the matter with you that you want corrected ? 
Can it be corrected by dollars? If it can be, why have you not got 
them ¢ 

If there is anything the matter with you this Congress will give you 
the dollars. You know it. You are literally and figuratively the 
white-haired boy here. 

General Twining. We can always use more dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I know all about that story and I know 
all about evaluations at civilian levels. General Ridgway was here all 
day yesterday. 

If this thing is as bad and as hot as your secret testimony says it is— 
and it is a gloomy picture you paint—then I want to know how badly 
you need those dollars. If you need them very badly why have you 
not got them? We will give them to you. You ask for them. You 
will get them. You ask for them here. We will give them to you. 

Now “put up or shut up.” Here you are. 

Mr. Surprarp. Mr. Flood has touched upon an item Iwas going to 
refer to. That is, I listened to your statement very carefully this morn- 
ing, and I am frank to tell you, General, I am very much concerned. 
I am not questioning your statement, but when it comes to the parallels 
of what we are confronted with by the prospect of deployment and the 
present state we are in and the time element in which it appears in the 
statement it will take us to catch up, that presents a little bit of a 
gloomy picture, from my point of view. 

I do not want to anticipate anything I should not nent I 
certainly have no inclination to embarrass any witness before the 
committee. That is not my intent. 
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But I think, as you well know—I have expressed my views on this 
situation many times in the past—there has been nothing emanating 
out of the international picture that has in any manner lessened m 
concern. In fact, my 3 months’ tour of Europe, if anything, intensi- 
fied it. Consequently, it presents a mental problem to me as to why 
we are not going into perhaps a greater effort. I do not know whether 
this word is literally applicable or not, but why are we not going into 
more of a crash program to build ourselves up, even and ahead of the 
other fellow, more than apparently we are presently doing ? 

When one compares your statement with the facts—you have laid 
down some very splendid comparisons this morning—it still leaves a 
big mental problem, so far as I am concerned. 

f there is anything you want to address yourself to that will al- 
leviate my bad judgment I would be happy to accept it. 

General Twrn1nc. Well, in this budget this year the things that I 
think we need most are not airplanes. Our airplane programs are 
acceptable in this budget. We do not want them coming any faster 
this year. We do not want any more money on the airplanes for this 
particular year, if we get the increased aircraft procurement funds 
we will need next year. 

But we can, for example, spend more money on public works. We 
obligated $1.4 billion last year, and we would like to do it again this 
year. But we are not getting that much. 

We can do more in research and development. We lost that battle, 
but we did ask for more funds. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. How about your trained personnel, which would 
be a contributing factor to your requirement ? 

General Twrntnc. Trained personnel is probably our weakest link. 
That is the thing we have to do ourselves, to get these people trained 
back up again. We want to increase that reenlistment rate and to 
hold the skills in the Air Force. That is our No. 1 problem; there 
is no question about that. That is a problem we are working on. 

Congress helped us last year, and I am sure they will help us some 
more this year on that problem. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and maintenance funds are again a critical problem. We 
suffered this year very badly. The outfits had to stop operating to 
some extent—reduce their operations. I think what the Air Force 
could really do if additional money were available is speed up the 
public saalie rogram, build faster, get these bases ready sooner; in 
Research and Development expand and accelerate our programs; and 
in operations and maintenance, if we get at least the funds we re- 
quested this year, then we will be all right. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Suepparp. I yield to my chairman first. 

Mr. Fioop. I beg your pardon. 
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ORIGINAL AIR FORCE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manow. I think it would be well if at this stage we would 
have General Bogart, if he has the figures, give us the figures that 
went to the Office of the Secretary of Defense from the Air Force, to 
show the major differences between the figures that went there and 
what the final budget was and what generally the Air Force thought 
it probably should have in the budget and asked for, which it did 
not get. If we could have those facts all before us it would be helpful. 
a will touch on them from time to time, but let us have them right 
1ere. 

Can you do that, General Bogart ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon, All right. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our original submission to the 
Department of Defense called for $18.9 billion, roughly, of new obli- 
gating authority for fiscal year 1957; and our budget now carries 
$16,518 million of new obligating authority. 

Of the reduction, however a net of about $600 million is a deliberate 
effort on the part of the Air Force to reduce our unobligated carryover. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Boearr. Now: as we will explain in detail later, sir, there 
is more in there for that purpose. We are putting more of an effort 
on that, but that is the amount that is applicable to those figures. 

Those figures, sir, include our military construction amount, which 
is now carried in this particular set of figures at $1.1 billion, although, 
as you understand, that is not yet submitted. 

Mr. Manon. Just a minute, General. What were these programs? 
What were these funds that you asked to use for research and develop- 
ment and otherwise that you did not get approved? Let us under- 
stand that picture. What you have said so far is all right, but you 
have not answered the question. 

General Bogart. In research and development, sir, we asked for 
$627.9 million. Our program now calls for $610 million. I should 
say that that figure, the $627.9 million, was slightly in excess of the 
planning figure for the Air Force share of the research and develop- 
ment effort overall. 

Mr. Manon. You suffered practically none insofar as what you lost 
for research and development, in a comparison of what you requested 
and what you got. 

General Bocart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you reconcile that, General Twining, with 
your statement that, if money were not a factor, you would like to 
have a lot more money for research and development? I do not quite 
understand that. 

General Bogart. I can reconcile that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. 


BUDGET CEILING FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Bogart. This figure which we have for research and devel- 
opment is again a total planning figure which was given to each of 
the three services as the overall research and development effort for 
the year. In other words, that was essentially our share. We asked 
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for slightly more than our share, and we came back to our exact share 
of that original planning figure. 

Mr. Manon. You were told before you asked what you could ask 
for ; is that the point? | 

General Bogart. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is the question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Now, was that true with respect to the entire 
budget ? 

General Bogart. No, sir: it was not. 

Mr. Manon. But it was true on research and development ? 

General Bogart. This reseach and development program is an 
overall Department of Defense program which is laid out generally 
in advance. 

Mr. Manon, General Twining, how much additional did the Air 
Force think or did you think could perhaps be properly expended for 
further research and developments programs ? 

General Twinine. I think we could have effectively used another 
$100 million or $150 million. 

Mr. Manon. In what area of activity / 

General Twining. Overall, not applicable to the missiles business, 
but in overall Air Force research and development, other than the 
missiles, 

Mr. Manon. All right. You have not shown thus far much dis- 
crepancy between what you got from the Bureau of the Budget and 
what you asked of it, have you ? 

General Bocarr. In research and development; no, sir. It was $18 
million. 

AIR FORCE REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What about the other figures? I would like to have 
the truth in the record here. I realize that the Air Force is not in- 
fallible and was not necessarily correct. I just want to know what 
the truth is. 

General Bogart. The difference, sir, is from $18.9 billion to $16.5 
billion, with that adjustment of $600 million, roughly, which I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Manon. Then what is involved in these figures in addition to 
the $600 million ? 

General Bocarr. I can give it to you by appropriations, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Just generally what is the picture? There 
are only about six appropriations. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. In “Aircraft and related procurement” 
we asked for $6.5 billion and we have $5.5 billion, or $5,470 million. 

Mr. WiccGieswortH. What was the request ? 

General Bogart. $6.5 billion, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you lost about a billion dollars there ? 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did you ask for there that you did not get? 
What type of plane was involved? What was the idea? 

General Bogart. Sir, these reductions in the aircraft appropriation 
were essentially the ones to reduce our unobligated carryover and the 
reductions in lead time. Our aircraft program is essentially whole. 





NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. You have no concern over the fact that you are get- 
ting funds for 800 less aircraft in this budget than you got in the 
budget of last year, which is the current fiscal year ¢ 

General Twininc. We are getting all of the airplanes that the pro- 
gram called for. We were cut back in numbers, as you say. That is 
what we will have to make up in 1958. 

We will not be short new airplanes in the units and we will be getting 
deliveries according to our program. 

Mr. Manon. The airplanes that you might budget for in the bill 
before us you have decided you can get soon enough by budgeting for 
them next year, by reason of the reduction in lead time? 

General Twinrtne. That is correct, if we get the additional money 
next year. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, we budgeted essentially a 10-month 
production. If that 1,900 were converted to a full year’s buy, it would 
be about 2,300. 

Mr. Manon. Last year we gave you funds for 2,700, and now you 
are asking 1,800 plus. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. And you will find that the composition is some- 
what different this year. There are fewer of the cheaper T-33’s and 
things of that type. The big ones are all still in there. 


OTHER VARIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are the other variations? 

General Bogart. In major procurement other than aircraft, sir, we 
asked for $1,782 million, and we have now $1.1 billion on the compara- 
ble basis. 

Mr. Manon. What is that reduction ? 

General Bogart. There was $600 million that fell out during the 
review process. A part of this was due to a refinement of our own 
program. I think this ought to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. And other adjustments of that sort, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You were cut almost one-third in that appropriation ? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And was that “M. and O.”? 

General Bogart. No, sir; that was “Major procurement.” 

Mr. Manon. “Major procurement other than aircraft.” All right. 

General Bogart. In “Military construction,” sir, we asked for $1.2 
billion and we have $1.1 billion that we believe is the program now. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardonme. I[havecontrol of thetime here. I hope 
I have; I lost it for a while, but I think I have it back again. I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Anprews. I thought the chairman had the floor. 

Is that $1.1 billion for construction included in the $16.5 billion in 
the budget ? 

General Bocart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


General Bogart. In “Maintenance and operations,” sir, we asked 
for $4.528 billion and we have $4,193 million. 

Mr. Manon. You were reduced about 20 percent in “Maintenance 
and operations” ¢ 

Mr. Dovexas. About 10 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, about 10 percent; about a half billion dollars. 

General Bocarr. Actually, we asked $4.528 billion, sir, and we have 
in the budget now $4.193 billion. It is roughly $335 million reduction. 

Mr. Manon. You were asking for more “Maintenance and opera- 
tions” money, and both General Twining and the Secretary said you 
were short on “Maintenance and operations” and very much concerned 
about it; but you did not get all you asked for from the Department 
of Defense. 

General Bogart. We did not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did they hurt you any by making that reduction, Mr. 
Douglas? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would say that our greatest concern on M. and O. 
arises out of the fact that for the current fiscal year we are seriously 
short. We made a mistake ourselves, I think, under all the pressure, 
and we had a little more taken away from us. 

For the first time in several years the situation hurt more in M. and 
O. than ever before. 

Now, in the 1957 budget, if you will look at a graph, it comes pretty 
close to putting us up two steps instead of one step, recognizing the 
fact that 1956 was very low. 

The General’s statement made to you this morning, as I read it, 
emphasized the fact that we could not afford to lose a nickel out of the 
M. and O. budget. The M. and O. budget this time will be tight. I 
would have felt a little more comfortable if we had had a few more 
dollars in it. 

But it is not very far off our own estimate, and it substantially cor- 
rects the bad situation that we are in this year, which produces con- 
cern and worry at every base you go to. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. Allright. What isthe next one? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I had better point out right here 
that we have a change in our budget structure in fiscal 1957, and the 
figures I am talking about are on the old structure for comparability 
purposes. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that we do have in fiscal 1957, in 
the M. & O. area, approximately $600 million more of new obligating 
authority than we have currently available for fiscal year 1956, which 
is why I am talking on these figures; and these figures will not be 
comparable to the President’s budget figures you have, which are on 
the 1957 budget structure. 

Mr. Manon. When you review the record, will you try to make it 
clear ? 

General Bogart. I can show them both ways—on both budget struc- 
tures ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. What is the next one? 
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OTHER ADJUSTMENTS 


General Bogart. On “military personnel,” sir, we asked $3,862 mil- 
lion, and we have $3,727 million in here now. There was no adjust- 
ment except purely computational adjustments in there. 

On “Research and development,” as I explained, we went down with 
$627.9 million and we came out with $610 million. 

On “Reserve personnel” we asked for $60.1 million and we have 
$59.3 million in the budget now. 

Mr. Forp. Could you repeat those figures again, please? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. $60.1 million. We came out with $59.3 
million. That is on the “Reserve personnel.” 

On the “Air National Guard” we asked for $273.4 million and we 
have $258.7 million. 

Again those are, for the most part, adjustments in requirements, 
and we have, we believe, what we need for the programs in those last 
two cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the $627 million against the $610 million ? 

General Bocarr. $627.9 million, sir, against $610 million, for “Re- 
search and development.” 

Mr. Manon. Every year, gentlemen, the services ask more money 
of the Department of Defense for certain purposes than is finally 
approved. There is nothing miraculous or mysterious about it. But 
we have difficulty at times extracting these figures and getting them 
before us and in the record. Will you see to it that we have those 
figures in understandable form in the record, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Defense provides a table, sir, which shows these figures in detail. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CoMPARISON oF Arr Force REQUEST AND BupGET ESTIMATES 


The tabulation below shows, by appropriation account, (1) the amounts of 
fiscal year 1957 funds (new obligational authority) requested by the Air Force 
in its initial fiscal year 1957 budget submitted to the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
in October 1955; and (2) the amounts approved for inclusion in the President’s 


fiscal year 1957 budget: 
{Millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1957 appropriations requested 


Appropriation account Initial submis- Approved for | Included in Pres- 
sion October 1955/| President’s bud-| ident’s budget 
(old budget get (old budget (new budget 
structure) structure) structure) 


Aircraft and related procurement. - ----- 
Procurement other than aircraft ; 
Operation and maintemance.___-__-......--------- 
Military personnel _--..---.---- o 

Research and development. - - _- : 

Reserve personnel s 

Air National Guard 


Subtotal $41. cote. AY 
Military construction .._... .-- 
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1 Subsequent to the initial submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget request and approval of amounts to 
be included in the President's fiscal year 1957 budget, the Air Force converted its estimate to the new budget 
structure. Therefore, dollar shifts were made in 3 appropriation accounts within the same overall total in 
consonance with the new budget structure. Accordingly, the amounts ineluded in the printed budget are 
on the basis of the new budget structure. 

2 Funds requested for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 are included in a 1-line entry for the Depart- 
ment of Defense under the title ‘‘Proposed for later Transmission: Public Works and Other Military 
Programs,”’ 
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Mr. Miter. May I ask one clarifying question ! 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long will it take, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mirzer. I have just one question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. 

Mr. Miuier. General, did I understand you to say that the roughly 
$150 million that you did not get in “Reserach and development,” that 
you would have liked to have had, did not include funds for guided 
missiles at all; it would be other research and development ? 

General Twinrnc. It would mainly be other things. 

Mr. Miuier. It would not affect the guided missile program one 
way or the other ? 

General Twintne. No. 


1956 TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you this, and any one of you here 
can answer this question: What was the total amount of the appro- 
priation that was passed by the Congress and which became law with 
regard to last year’s budget, which you are still dealing with and will be 
dealing with up to July? What was the total amount you received ? 

General Twinine. In 1956 it was $15,734 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. $15,734 million ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNTS WITHHELD BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of that amount that the Congress made avail- 
able to the Air Force, what amount was withheld by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense for any purpose whatsoever ¢ 

General Twintnea. Can you answer that, Mr. Garlock? 

Mr. Gartocx. I cannot answer it just out of my head. We have 
$92 million in public works that we are holding back until we are 
sure—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Justa minute. [am not asking what you are holdin 
back; I am asking, What was held back by the Secretary of Defense? 
There is a line of demarcation there, Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody knows that better than Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Gariock. The answer to your question is that $92 million is 
being held back by the Office, Secretary of Defense, pending the deter- 
mination of construction, as to whether or not title VIII actually 
oroduces houses, or whether we have to use the $92 million for houses. 

here are other amounts being held back in “Major procurement other 
than aircraft.” 

Mr. Suerparp. For example, what ! 

Mr. Gartock. I will correct this for the record, if you please—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. 

Mr. Gartock. In the “Major procurement other than aircraft” ap- 
propriation, it is in the neighborhood of $150 million, sir. 

Mr. Suerprarp. What I would like to have at this point in the record 
is the total amount of money held back by the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, and the purpose for which it was originally intended. 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And, further, whether or not if the money had been 
released to the Air Force they would have applied it for the purpose 





for which the Congress appropriated the funds. Is my statement 
and question clear ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then will you supply that? 

(The information is as follows :) 

In reviewing the Air Force’s apportionment requirement for fiscal year 1956, 
the Secretaries of Defense and Air Force discussed this matter and it was 
decided that $150 million would not be required for obligation during fiscal 
year 1956. Fifty-eight million dollars of this amount represented first-destina- 
tion transportation funds not required to be apportioned during the current 
year because delivery of the end items involved would not be made until after 
June 30, 1956. The balance of $92 million represents contracts on which spares 
will not be definitized until after the end of this fiscal year and certain end 
items for which the placing of contracts was not expected to be completed prior 
to June 30, 1956. Had this amount been recommended for apportionment, it 
would have been used for the purpose for which the Congress appropriated the 
funds. (In this connection, the committee has been furnished with a classified 
list of the equipments which are programed for procurement but for which 
contracts are not expected to be placed before the end of fiscal year 1956.) 


RESERVE FUNDS 


Mr. Gartock. I would like to make one comment. I would say that 
the Reserves that were set up, which were similar to the $92 million, 
were set up more as a control rather than as an elimination of any 
items in particular. I have assumed that when we run into a situation 
that makes the use of some of those funds pressing we will express our 
position to that effect. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, that is an anticipated procedure. 

Mr. Gartock. I cannot be sure what the result would be; that is 
right. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is an anticipated situation but not one insofar 
as dollars pertain at the moment; is that right? 

Mr. Garwock. That is right. I mean, in connection with construe- 
tion, where you have a $92 million reserve, I think there is a good 
deal to be said for holding back part of the housing money, because we 
have not been able to program and commit the other housing money 
that is available, fully. If there is a requirement we will seek to use 
the $92 million, and we may even go back and say: “We would like to 
reprogram it.” And perhaps come up to the committees and get 
authority to reprogram. 


NEW LOOK AT PROGRAMS 


Mr. SHepparp. My next question is addressed to another feature. 
The committee has been told from time to time that the military 
services and the Department of Defense were taking a new look—I do 
not know how many new looks we have had; I have lost count of them, 
though there has been a series of them. Emanating from those new 
looks, so far as I was able to interpret the comments connected with 
them, was the fact of efficiency and savings of appropriations and the 
taxpayers’ money whenever it was possible by the exercise of efficiency 
and better judgment. Am I correct in my analysis of the New Look 
and its purposes, and so forth, generally speaking? 

Mr. Doveras. I think that is an important element you have ex- 
pressed. Very important. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is there any other important element [ have left out 
that you might interject at this time? 

Mr. Dovetas. I had thought that the New Look, as used with respect 
to the Defense Department, contemplated first of all a New Look by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Department at the question of 
appropriate and necessary force levels. That was particularly true a 
year ago last December, you will remember. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from that as a general picture, and I may be 
in error, have we not been directing teams to work on this, and have 
we not to some degree—maybe not in your particular division now, but 
perhaps in your division, too—brought in auditors to scrutinize ex- 
penditures? Have we not sent out teams to make investigations of 
expendable dollars in geographical areas A, B,and C? Has that not 
been going on intermittently ? 

Mr. Dovauas. We have been constantly studying this. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COSTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you have been exercising the pre- 
rogative of relooking or new looking. It is a matter of terminology, 
and you can call it whatever you want. 

With that particular explanation in mind as to your efforts in that 
field, let me say I went on a 3 months’ tour of Europe, and made con- 
tact with the military, including the Air Force. By the way, I want 
to compliment them for the manner in which they responded to inter- 
rogations. Iwas cleared, of course, with proper procedure and orders, 
or 1 would not have gone on the mission, but they were very, very 
responsive, and I want to pay that compliment. 

Emanating out of the total picture—not confined to the Air Force 
exclusively, though you are a contributing portion thereof—let me 
quote to you the following report, gentlemen, which was _ pretty 
universal : 


Factors affecting cost : 
. Procedures. 
2. Administrative delays. 
3. Changes and reprograming. 
. Deferrals. 
5. Deletions. 
3. Personnel factors. 


I tried to ascertain the respective percentage of which these inter- 
jections that I have just delineated might apply to the expendable 
dollars, but I found that impossible. However, when you take them 
as they are expressed, they are pretty all-inclusive and could be rather 
accumulative, I ame quite sure you will agree. 

What has been done in those fields T have referred to, gentlemen, for 
corrective purposes so far as the Air Force is concerned, or what has 
been done by the Office, Secretary of Defense, that would reflect to 
the benefit of the Air Force; either way? 

Mr. Dovweras. The descriptive words you read off are accurately 
descriptive of the obstacles we all encounter, I think, in trying to 
idminister a complicated program. We constantly try to avoid de- 
ferrals, avoid changes in program, and some of the other factors that 
you referred to. We think we have been making considerable 
progress. 
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The Congressman is familiar with our depot operations in particu- 
lar. I think you will agree that we know a good deal more about what 
we have and what we need than we used to. That is without reflection 
on the past but it takes time to install inventory systems and begin 
to get the benefits from inventory systems. 

I am not really quite clear, Mr. Congressman, as to your question 
with regard to what you found in Europe, except as I reflected that in 
my first observation. 

Mr. Suepparp. When I said Europe, I did not want to confine it 
completely to Europe. This is a combination of percentages that has 
accumulated, procedurally speaking, in the continental United States 
plus Europe. It is not specifically confined to Europe, insofar as these 
particular categories apply. 

In other words, may I interpret your response to cover them all? 
We will take the first item of procedures. We have had procedures 
here in the past, I think you will admit, which have had a tendency 
to slow us down. Those are being confined and cleaned up as rapidly 
as you can ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. We are trying to do that; there is no doubt about 
that. A lot of them are very cumbersome, still. 

Mr. Suepparp. From your point of view you are making advances? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Particuarly in that category. 


TIME STUDY 


By the way, while I am on that topic—and I do not want to belabor 
it—are you satisfied with the so-called time study being made in the 
respective depots? Is it coming up to your expectations? 

Mr. Dovetas. There are several studies. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am talking about the production study and the 
man-hour application. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think so. I think Mr. Garlock is probably in better 
shape to talk to that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you going to apply it to other departments of 
the Air Force on an equal premise to how you are applying it to your 
depot category ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, we have so much of a problem, Mr. Sheppard, 
in getting it operational in the depots. That is the biggest place we 
can apply it. We have not made any determination on the extension. 
We are trying to get this done first. After that there still is a sub- 
stantial job. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If it proves to be a satisfactory operation in that 
field you are going to apply it elsewhere ? 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DELAYS 


Mr. Sueppapp. What are yer comments pertaining to administra- 
tive delays? Would you give the same answers you did as to 
procedures ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, administrative delays, I have noticed, are 
usually due to the fact that you only have people with which to operate 
an organization. Some of the time the problems they present in 
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themselves defy quick and satisfactory decisions, because so much of 
the time we are dealing with things nobody knows the answer to. 

That is not what you refer to principally. You refer to a process 
of decisions on requirements from the time they are recognized as 
requirements through to hardware that can be useful to the Air Force. 
In that area I think the only general answer to make is that the whole 
Air Force is learning more about these administrative procedures and 
is accomplishing a good deal in the direction of making them more 
effective. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What proportion of your difficulty in your admin- 
istrative delay category would resolve itself out to indecision because 
of the transition of your problem from geographical A up up com- 
mand level where decisions are made? You have a tremendous lost- 
time factor in that procedure as it presently prevails. What are you 
doing to cut that down and make them as brief as you can by giving 
sbiabatty authority to say “Yes” or “No,” instead of “passing the 
buck”—and I use the word “buck” in a general expression ? 

General Twrntnea. I think, in answer to that, the Air Force is dele- 
gating wherever it is possible to do so. More and more we are going 
to that type of operation, delegating to these commanders to get the 
job done. I think we have a pretty good record on that. 


REPROGRA MING 


Mr. SuHerrarp. Now, in the category of changes and reprograming, 
that presents a rather intricate question, so far as I am concerned. 
You may be able to simplify it for me. I would assume in that field 


of function a major portion of your problem is due to the phasing out 
of certain types of your operations and the phasing in of new on top 
of it. AmI wrong in my thinking there? 

Mr. Dovetas. No; I think, generally, that is correct. Another fac- 
tor which is a very real part of the problem is that we plan a new 
weapons system and our planning is optimistic, and we are unable to 
introduce it into the inventory until sometime after the original 
scheduled time, and that is a change in program which reflects itself 
in problems of personnel, training, support, and every angle of opera- 
tion. 

DEFERRALS 


Mr. Sueprarp. The next word is a rather intriguing one, that of 
“deferrals,” because there could be a confusion of concept between 
“deferrals” and “termination,” if one were not careful. I am apply- 
ing the word “deferral” in its literal aspect. What is happening in 
the field of events with which you gentlemen have cognizance that 
creates deferrals to the degree that presently prevails in the field? 

Mr. Dovetas. I did not understand the last word, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Read it back, Mr. Reporter. 

(Question read by reporter.) °¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. My contact with the problem indicates that the de- 
ferrals that one is conscious of in the field, in talking with commanders 
and people at base level, on their current problems, arise largely out 
of this M. and O. problem in 1956. It is found to trace back to that 
problem more than any place else. Some of the commands have prob- 
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ably gotten along reasonably well. In AMC, for instance, we have 
had a major shortage of M. and O. funds, because AMC is the great 
user of those funds. 

As large shortages have been recognized certain reprograming has 
been necessary along with deferrals during the current year. Now, 
obviously, the great changes in program, speaking as of today, are 
pretty well behind us, because we have been on a stable program for 
nearly 214 years. That has permitted the avoidance of a good many 
of these difficulties that we saw operating at the peak 2% years ago 
when we were engaged in the New Look and an interim program and 
so forth. 

ADVANCES TO CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, I would like to address this, I think properly, 
Mr. Garlock, to your division. If I am wrong, you tell me where it 
should be, please. 

You may not have the figure with you, and undoubtedly you will 
not have. 

What is the total amount of moneys that you have advanced to con- 
tractors in any and all categories of your procurement system ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. I do not have that right here, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suepparp. But you do have it, of course? 

Mr. Gartock. I do have. I would like to add to the record now 
that we are working on breaking that down. We have made substan- 
tial progress, and I would like to incorporate that in the answer. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will, please. At the same time you provide 
that information I would like to have supplied for the record, if it is 
not going to create a tremendous bookkeeping or extra-exertion prob- 
lem, the names of contractors that fall within this category and the 
length of time that the loans have been made to them, and how many 
repetitions there have been. 

Mr. Dove.as. Is the Congressman referring to the so-called Victory 
loans ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Advancements and loans in combination. 

Mr. Gartock. I am afraid the list of contractors would be more 
than you want. I will provide something and check it with you. 

Mr. SuHerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Company No. 5 


Company No. 7 
Company No. 8 
Company No. 9 


Company No. 10....| DAF-2-VL-22_...| Jan. 19, 1951 
ie 


Comment No. 1 
Company No. 1 
Do 


Rises 
ats 


DAF-7-VL-16_...| Jan. 10, 1951 | 1, Increased to $5,000, Feb. 29, 1952. 
Decreased to $2,500, Feb. 25, 1955. 

Company No. 6...-.| DAF-4-VL-179_..| Oct. 12, 1951 Increased to $12,000, Apr. 7, 1952. 

| Decreased to $5,000, Dec. 1, 1955. 

DAF-7-VL-122__.| July 12, 1951 4, Increased to $6,000, Aug. 12, 1955. 
DAF-2-VL-255_..| Apr. 8, 1952 25, Decreased to $20,000, Oct. 20, 1955. 
DAF-12-VL-64...| Apr. 20, 1951 9, Increased to $30,000, Apr. 30, 1953. 
. Decreased to $20,000, July 8, 1955. 

DAF-2-VL-113___| June 27, 1951 3, Increased to $5,000, Oct. 24, 1951. 

DAF-4+-VL-296__.| Dec. 16, 1952 2, Decreased to $900, Sept. 24, 1954. 
DAF-3-VL-136_..| July 26, 1951 2, Increased to $20,000, Mar. 17, 1953. 
Decreased to $3,500, Sept. 22, 1955. 

DAF-2-VL-36_...| Feb. 24, 1951 2, 

DAF-2-VL-120...| July 5, 1951 4, Increased to $7,000, Mar. 12, 1954. 


Company No. 13-..-.- 


Company No. 14...- 


Company No. 1 


Bias 


Company No. 16.--. 
Do 


Company No. 17-.-- 


Company No. 18-.-- 


Company No. 1 


Pioi4 


Company No, 20..-- 


Company No. 21... - 
Do. 


Company No. 22__-- 


Company No, 23..-- 


Company No. 24...- 
Company No. 25... 


Cc company No. 26_.-- 


78177T—56——50 


DAF-4-VL-24._..| Jan. 19,1951 | 
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A sampling of a partial list of V-loan borrowers 
[000 omitted] 


|} Amount | 


| Date of 
Loan No. | | author- | Changes in authorization 
| authorization | ized 


—e 











| $700 

DAF-+-VI-104. ..| June 15, 1951 | 1. 

DAF-4-VL-334___| Sept. 22, 1953 | 3, | Increased to $4,250, June 2, 1954, 
DAF-4-VL-384__.| Mar. 9, 1955 | 4, 

DAF-4-VL-395_..| Dec. 20,1955 | 4, 


DAF-3-VL-33....| Feb. 19, 1951 


DAF-2-VL-12_...| Jan. 4,1951 
DAF-2-VL-67_..-| Apr. 24, 1951 
DAF-2-VL-94___.| May 29, 1951 


Increased to $1,000, Jan. 22, 1952. 
Decreased to $700, June 15, 1955. 


Increased to $500, Feb. 27, 1952. 
Increased to $9,000, Feb. 28, 1952. 
Decreased to $5,000, Oct. 11, 1954. 


o 
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Decreased to $6,000, Feb. 25, 1955. 











DAF-7-VL-239__.| Feb. 19, 1952 1, 500 | Increased to $2,500, Mar. 15, 1953. 
Decreased to $1,000, July 25, 1955. 
DAF-7-VL-l1__..| Dec. 21,1950 | 3,000 | Increased to $9,000, Sept. 23, 1955. 
DAF-12-VL-216_.| Jan. 8, 1952 7,000 | Increased to $10,000, Jan. 23, 1953. 
DAF-2-VL-262___| May 15, 1952 25, 000 
DAF-2-VL-385...-| Apr. 7, 1955 10,000 | Decreased to $6,500, Nov. 30, 1955. 
DAF-2-VL-155..-| Aug. 29, 1951 500 | Increased to $750, Jen. 16, 1953. 
| Decreased to $500, Nov. 1, 1954. 
DAF-12-VL-69...| May 3, 1951 400 | Increased to $1,000, Dec. 5, 1955. 
DAF-4-VL-70....| May 4,1951 | 35,000 | Increased to $50,000, Mar. 17, 1952. 
DAF-4-VL-37__..| Feb. 28, 1951 2, 000 
DAF-4-VL-144._.| Aug. 7, 1951 3,500 | Decreased to $1,500, Mar. 26, 1954. 
DAF-7-VL-50__..| Mar. 23, 1951 50 
DAF-7-VL-210...| Dec. 29, 1951 80 | Increased to $500, Nov. 24, 1952. 
DAF-2-VL-63__..| Apr. 17,1951 2,500 | Increased to $3,450, Apr. 30, 1952. 
Decreased to $2,000, Dec. 18, 1953. 
DAF-12-VL-145..| Aug. 7, 1951 750 | Increased to $1,500, Oct. 9, 1951. 
Decreased to $1,300, Jan. 1, 1956. 
DAF-12-VL-294..| Dee. 11, 1952 2, 500 
DAF-7-VL-65....| Apr. 20,1951 2,000 | Increased to $3,000, Aug. 29, 1952. 
Decreased to $1,500, Jan. 12, 1956. 
DAF-12-VL-8__..| Dee. 21, 1950 250 
DAF-12-VL-227__| Jam. 31,1952 750 
DAF-12-VL-358__| June 15, 1954 1, 000 
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Air Force progress payments unliquidated 
[000 omitted] 


Jan. 31, 1956: 
Number of companies 
Amount $1, 551, 198 
Jan. 31, 1955: 
Number of companies 356 
Amount $1, 966, 171 
Dec. 31, 1953 : 
Number of companies 348 
Amount $1, 983, 130 
(Additional information was received for the use of the committee.) 
Mr. Sueprarp. The other factor I have here happens to be personnel. 
I think you have pretty well covered that. It is a general problem, not 
confined to the Air Force alone, although you have extreme problems 
in that field. : ; 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time element you have been gracious 
enough to grant tome. I have no further questions. 


NEED FOR EXPERIENCED PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I returned to this committee last 
year, being off since World War II. I was very much disturbed at the 
presentation of the testimony before the Air Force panel. The wit- 
nesses were the finest kind of people with wonderful records in the 
service, but my own impression was—and I speak only for myself— 
that facts and testimony and records and accounts were very laxly 
brought together and in response to almost any pertinent question 
the witnesses said they would have to go to Wright Field to obtain 
the information. 

Not only that, it was quite apparent, due to your rotation of people 
in this highly specialized job of contracting, and things of that 
sort, that quite frequently the man before us had been in such a short 
time he could not have hoped to have had any answers. i 

In this highly specialized field of contracts, what study is being made 
with a view toward putting a man with background and training into 
such a position, and what effort do you make to recognize that is 
somewhat a different field from your regular military where rotation 
in short order may be in line? 

Mr. Dove.as. We recognize that is very difficult. In lots of ways 
you like to keep a man on his specialty all his life, but there are a 
good many reasons for favoring a reasonable rotation. The factor that 
causes you concern is due to what we think are military justifications. 
I would like to ask General Twining to respond because I think he 
would be more interested. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I differ with some of my colleagues on that. I do not 
think there is much contribution that I can make in arguing with 
General Twining about the military. If there is any place that I 
can do any good it will be going into the cost factors and seeing if we 
are getting as much military for the dollar as we should. 

At the insistence of some of us we got an investigation of the pro- 
curement policies and practices last year and that report has been 
made to this committee. I urged earlier that the report be incor- 
porated in our hearings and that was acceded to. I asked at that time 
that copies be given Secretary Wilson, to the House Committee on 
Government Operations, to the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate, so that these shortcomings which are fairly ap- 
parent, insofar as that report is concerned, and which are costing us 
hundreds of millions might be corrected. It is my view that we can- 
not save money on the military by just whacking appropriations, but 
if by this investigation we can show that your negotiating of con- 
tracts, as this record shows—where you forget to have to require 
copies of the drawings on the initial contract made available to you 
so that later on you can make the same type of contract on a com- 
petitive-bid basis, then I think that I will be making a contribution. 

There are quite a number of illustrations in this investigation to 
indicate that your inventory is nothing like what you actually have, 
and still in other instances that inventory has been paid for at a higher 
rate than the contract called for, to everybody’s embarrassment. 

Has that been made available to your department as yet? 

Mr. Dovetas. Indeed it has. That is particularly in the province 
of the procurement field. I have read the report to the point I think 
of knowing all of the items in it. I have not read every word. I 
find the report very helpful. I have had discussions with the Pro- 
curement Assistant Secretary, with his deputies—and the report has 
not been available very long—following up on each of the weak spots 
that the report has pointed out, to see what we have done, to see what 
comments we think are appropriate. We will be very glad to go into 
rather detailed discussions of it as to any parts of the report that 
the committee desires during’these hearings. I think we would rather 
like to have an opportunity to make a general comment or, should I 
say, a brief comment with respect to each of the questions raised. 
| think a good many of them, that is the questions raised as to par- 
ticularly troublesome cases, would be very helpful to us, I think for 
a large number we have pretty good answers. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say my request was that we go into 
this with Secretary Wilson and the top people. I think that is the 
appropriate way to do it, and follow up with each of the services. I 
am depending upon having an opportunity to have Secretary Wilson 
here, so that this whole matter can be gone into prior to the panels 
convening so that we can follow it up with each of the services. 

Mr. Doveuas. Just a comment. As a matter of indicating the im- 
portance that we attach to it, we already have a rather full review of 
the whole report. I think most of us should be familiar with it. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 9, 1956. 


THE GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We have been discussing this year the overall direction 
of our defense program. We always do that but we have been trying 
to emphasize it a bit more this year because of the very great impor- 
tance of the subject. 

That question has been brought into focus in recent days by the 
controversy in the Pentagon and within your organization as to the 
guided-missiles program, and the resignation of Assistant Secretary 
Gardner. 

We want to discuss with you this program. We will want to discuss 
with Mr. Gardner any ideas that he might have that would be helpful 
to us in connection with whether or not we are placing the night 
emphasis on the guided-missile program. ' 

Now General Twining has given us most of the information in a 
way about the missile program. Secretary Quarles I rather feel that 
you are probably the best expert in the Pentagon in the field of research 
and development. 

Secretary QuartzEs. That is flattering. 

Mr. Manon. What was your previous assignment? 

Secretary Quarues. I was Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development prior to my appointment as Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. For how long a period did you have that post? 

Secretary Quartes. For approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. All right. It does seem to me if we can get from 
anyone what the real story is on the missile program we ought to be 
able to get it from you and General Twining. 

As I understand it perhaps there has been planned for us a special 
presentation of the guided-missile program. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, sir, I think for the ballistic mis- 
sile program. In other words, Secretary Robertson has a briefing 
which he assumed your committee wishes to hear and which does cover 
quite comprehensively the ballistic program, but not a field as broad 
as the whole guided-missile program. 

Mr. Manon. Well, since the advent on the scene of the atomic 
bomb, I do not know of anything more important that has come to 
our attention than the so-called intercontinental ballistic missile. 
There ran to be differences of opinion among competent people in 
that field. 

Generally, what is the opinion in the Air Force, Secretary Quarles, 
about the direction and expedition of this long-range ballistic missile 
and the short-range ballistic missile? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. May I answer off the record? 

Mr. Manon. I think that we had better have this for the record. 

Secretary Quarues. May I ask for information, when we say “on 
the record,” are we speaking about the public record? 

Mr. Manon. The printed record. 
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Secretary QuaRLEs. May I have the privilege of editing my remarks 
in the record to make sure? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; and if there is something especially sensitive 
that you do not want recorded here, just tell the reporter. I hope 
that you will speak without restraint because we want to know what 
the facts are. 

Secretary QuaR.Es. I want to do my best. 

The Air Force shares the view that the intercontinental ballistic 
missile is a weapon of great potency and that it should be developed 
with highest priority and at all practical speed. 

We reoriented our program in that sense about 2 years ago, and 
while there have been some changes since that time—and I am speak- 
ing now only of the long-range intercontinental phase of it—it is sub- 
stantially on the course that we placed it about 2 years ago. I might 
explain the reason it was reoriented. 

Prior to that time we had been attempting to develop a weapon of 
greater precision of fire and greater payload weight carrying capacity. 

We have been on our new course for about 2 years, and the reorienta- 
tion that took place at that time was a result of revised requirements 
for this development. There was a substantial reorientation of the 
project to deal with more practical requirements than had previously 
been applied. 

Since these practical requirements opened up the possibility of an 
accelerated program, we at that time gave the program highest 
priority. It has so proceeded since. 

We also at that time reorganized both the organization within the 
Air Force and the organization of contractors in this program with a 
view to bringing in the best talent we could get in the country, for 
the purpose of expediting the program both within and outside the 
Air Force. 

I think the committee knows that shortly thereafter we set up on 
the west coast the Western Development Division, so-called, which 
was the Air Force agency for the prosecution of this program. The 
Chief of this Western Development Division is a deputy commander 
of our Air Research and Development Command, and in that capacity 
in this area acts with authority of that command, so that we have 
concentrated there an organization that can deal effectively and 
authoritatively with this program. 

As I said, we reoriented the contractor structure, leaving the com- 
pany that had been our main contractor still in the picture. They 
are now our airframe contractor for one version of the [CBM. 

But we did bring in as direct contractors to the Air Force companies 
in the propulsion field, companies in the guidance field, and companies 
in the nose-cone reentry field, all three of which involve very serious, 
and to some degree, separable problems from the airframe problem as 
such. 

In addition, at that time, under the advice of a very high level and 
competent scientific advisory committee, we decided that we should 
have an alternative approach to the airframe design of this weapon. 
In line with that decision a contract was subsequently given to follow 
an alternative approach to the design, and alternative contractors 
were brought in on the other three important phases—propulsion, 
guidance, and nose-cone reentry. 

If I may pause, I think propulsion and guidance are fairly obvious. 
Perhaps the nose-cone reentry is not quite as obvious. 
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One of the great technical problems we face in this program is the 
reentry of the vehicle nto the atmosphere toward the end of its 
flight. This reentry starts at very high velocities which, unless handled 
properly, would burn the reentering vehicle up and destroy its 
effectiveness. . 

The problem here then is to incorporate in what they call the nose 
cone, which is the only part of the vehicle we expect to bring down 
to the atmosphere in its effective form—the problem here is to design 
the shell of the nose cone, and the warhead encompassed by it, so as 
to get them back down through the atmosphere and into the final 
detonation position without their being destroyed by the enormous 
heat generated as it comes down into the air. 

As I say then, we now have in the long-range program prime con- 
tracts in these 4 areas of each of 2 different approaches to this problem, 
which means in effect we have 8 or so different prime contractors 
moving ahead in this ICBM program. They have all been instructed 
that the program carries the highest Department of Defense priority 
and support and that the Department of the Air Force will do every- 
thing possible to expedite it. 

Mr. Manon. At this stage we will all want to know if it carries the 
highest priority. You work around the clock, do you? Do you have 
and 8-hour 5-day week? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. We do not work around the clock in a literal 
sense. Neither do we have an 8-hour, 5-day week. This is a question, 
Mr. Chairman, that cannot be answered simply, but as a generality I 
can say to you that our contractors are behaving in the high-priority 
sense that I have told you. They are now in the research and develop- 
ment and test phase rather than in the production phase. So 8-hour 


days and 5-days weeks do not have much significance. 

A scientist does not know whether he is working 8 hours, or what 
he is working. In effect his mind is working all the time. 

If I may say so, I am sure that the committee would like a more 
definite answer to this question than I have given you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. . 

Secretary ere I would like the privilege of giving you that 

a 


answer this afternoon or tomorrow morning at our resumed hearing. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard it said that you were on a 5-day week, 
and so forth, and you are not desperately seeking the weapon that 
may determine the future of the world. We want a better answer 
than you have been able to give. 

Secretary QuaRLes. I appreciate that, although I would like to 
emphasize at this time that any allegation that the program is not 
proceeding with full recognition on our part and on our contractors’ 
part of its great urgency and top priority, is simply a misunderstanding 
of what is taking place. I will amplify that more specifically later. 

(Additional testimony on this subject appears later in the hearings. ) 

Secretary QuarLEs. Now, I have been dealing entirely with the 
long range or intercontinental ballistic missile. We have recognized 
all along that there might well be a requirement for a missile of a 
shorter range. We have also recognized that many of the things we 
were doing for the longer range would be applicable either directly 
or through modification—but not requiring new science—to the 
shorter range. 

So it was our feeling in view of what we considered to be the top 
priority for the long-range missile, and in view of the potentialities 
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of the science for the shorter-range missile falling out of this other 
work, the Air Force has only recently actually embarked, project- 
wise, on the shorter range, so-called intermediate missile. 

All of this has been coordinated with the Department of Defense, 
and Mr. Robertson’s presentation to you will give you the whole 
picture, but just to get it in its context, the Army-Navy joining 
together have embarked on an alternate IRBM development, which 
is headquartered at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal. May I go off 
the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Was there considerable friction in regard to this 
nee missile, or was it worked out without any difficulty at 
all? 

Secretary QuaR.es. I would not characterize the rather protracted 
discussions of what it would be wise to do as:‘‘friction,’’ Mr. Chairman. 
There were differences of judgment as to what ought to be done, and 
differences of judgment as to where it might best be done. You can 
imagine these differences of judgment related to the departmental 
views of what they were most capable of doing. I might say to you, 
sir, that I had been struggling with this whole program as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense up to the time I moved over into the Air Force, 
and I claim for my views a certain amount of detachment from the 
Air Force rather than looking at it just as an Air Force matter. 

I think the main point here, then, gentlemen, is the question of the 
military value of the intermediate range weapon. May I proceed off 
the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Could not a potential enemy having a large number of 
ships, submarines, conceivably use the intermediate range weapon in a 
very definite attack upon the United States? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. No enemy, I think, has the likely possibility of 
bringing surface vessels into position, in relation to our targets, which 
could make such an intermediate range weapon effective against our 
Zone of Interior targets. He could, of course, deploy them on bases 
available to him where they would be effective against strategic 
targets of our allies. 

Mr. Manon. You think the Navy and the other branches of the 
service would be able to keep from our shores, far enough away from 
our shores, surface ships which might be equipped to use the inter- 
mediate weapon? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Manon. Well now, we, I believe, are equipping, or will equip 
some of our submarines with guided missiles and with launching capa- 
bilities. Do you mean such a missile about which you have been 
talking could not be launched from that sort of a platform? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think potentially it can be, but it involves 
very large developments for handling weapons of this kind in sub- 
marines. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary QuaRrues. I am a little bit out of my element in testifying 
about submarines, but I think you will find the Navy agreeing with 
the view just expressed. 
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I should make it clear that when we speak of an IRBM program, 
we are speaking of the development of those specialized things that 
relate to the shorter range with the understanding that many of the 
things such as propulsion and guidance and nose cone reentry will 
carry over from the longer range development. May I continue off 
the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary QuarLes. Mr. Chairman, there is another remark that 
I would like to make, while we are on this subject. I regard as highly 
misleading, and highly damaging to our whole position here the whole 
line of publicity that says, “this is an ultimate weapon, that we have 
no defense against it;’’ that the first fellow that gets it is going to be 
on top and the rest might as well throw up their hands. That is a line 
of talk I deplore. I think it is unsound, and I think it is particularly 
unwise as a United States line, if you like, faced as we are by the 
eT that somebody will say, “Why do you not throw up your 
rands?”’ 

Let me explain why I think this is unsound: The Russians today 
have plenty of medium-range bombers that have all the bases in 
Europe that we are talking about within their range, and that hav» 
the capability of delivering atomic bombs against bases with mor? 
precision than we expect them to have with a ballistic missile fer 
some time to come. Therefore, they know and we know that the 
mere addition to their arsenal of a 1,500 mile missile to do the same 
job would not materially affect the balance of power between the 
two blocs. They know and we know that until they have an effe:- 
tive means of knocking out our retaliatory power before it can got. 
off the ground they do not have a sound basis for starting a war. 
And they know that the addition of even an intercontinental of any 
accuracy that they are apt to have within the next decade will be 
only a marginal advantage to them over their bomber force and not 
a completely new and revolutionary thing. 

Moreover, we know that we will have B—52 bombers, that can do 
a better job for sometime to come than anybody can hope to do with 
missiles of any kind. We will also have air-breathing guided missiles 
that will have range and precision and load-carrying capacity at 
least equal to the ballistic missile, if not better, and some of those 
will be so difficult to intercept that I would expect their ability to 
get through within the next 10 years to be comparable, though not 
equal, to the ballistic missile. 

The point that I am making then is that we have gotten this thing 
completely out of perspective. We have scared our people to death 
about something that is, to be sure, a horrifying weapon; but it does 
not kill you any deader than a bomber does with an atomic bomb; 
and nobody is going to start a war because they have this kind of 
weapon unless they can see a way out that will avoid destruction to 
themselves, and the addition of this weapon to their arsenal whether 
or not we then have it will not avoid destruction to themselves. 

So I just want to say in discussing this whole field, and the high 
priority that we have put on it, we are recognizing it as a very potent 
addition to our arsenal, but we are not recognizing it as a weapon that 
will revolutionize warfare, whichever side gets it first. 
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Mr. Manon. I am glad you are expressing yourself so well this 
morning. We are talking about things which will have a great deal 
of bearing on the future. You have said that we should not throw 
up our hands and say that this is the ultimate weapon, that whoever 

ets it first has won world war III. You have said some things that 
have not heard said before, and what you are saying appeals to me 
very much. I might differ with some of the things that you are 
saying, but I think that you are expressing yourself in a very fine way. 
We will resume our hearings at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We were discussing when we recessed for lunch the 
guided missile program. We had agreed that we would explore the 
subject fully at this point and ask all the questions that anyone wanted 
to ask on the question of guided missiles. 

Mr. Secretary, you have talked about the intermediate range ballis- 
tic missile and the intercontinental ballistic missile, and in what 
respect we were ahead and in what respect other nations might be 
ahead, and so forth. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. May I ask a question? The projectile with which 
Hitler bombed London just prior to the close of the war was a rocket, 
or a missile? 

Secretary QuarRLEs. It was a missile, but a crude missile system. 
It was the V-2. I am sure that you are referring to that, and it was 
a ballistic rocket of the kind we are now talking about, with a propul- 


sion system of the same general character as the propulsion systems 
we are now talking about. It had a range up to 200 miles, eke a 


little less. It had a very limited guidance system, which the Ger- 
mans had only intended would be sufficient at that range to guide it 
to the right city; and hitting the right city at 200 miles is a different 
kind of guidance problem from the problem we have even at 1,500 
miles, let alone 5,000 miles, and the kind of precision that we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Cannon. What weight is there to the statement, Mr. Secretary, 
that if they had continued that bombardment as they were without 
interruption it would have had an adverse effect upon London and 
the British Empire? 

Secretary Quartes. Sir, I think that you would have to ask how 
long continued. There is no doubt about it, the V-2 was a mean 
weapon, even with its chemical explosives. Exactly the same weapon 
equip res with an atomic warhead, or a thermonuclear warhead, 
would undoubtedly have knocked England out of the war. They did 
not have it. There was no chance of getting it. 

Mr. Cannon. The modern missile, which is a descendant of the 
V-2, would have the atomic warhead? 

Secretary QuarLes. We will certainly give it one, and we will 
assume it will have one if it comes toward us, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either General Twining or Secretary Quarles can 
answer this question. 

You have referred to ballistic missiles which would leave the infer- 
ence that there are other types of missiles, so therefore I wish for the 
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record, so all of us may know exactly what it is we are all talking about, 
you would define first a ballistic missile, and, second, a nonballistic 
missile. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. I think that is 
eee ae I have sensed that I have not been quite definite about 
that. 

We use the phrase “ballistic missile” to refer to a rocket-like missile 
that is driven up above the atmosphere by its motors and because it 
gets above the oxygen of the atmosphere, it carries its own oxygen 
with it. The characteristics of such missiles are that they follow a 
path around the earth toward their target, which is a close approxima- 
tion to what a scientist would call the path of a free falling body; in 
other words, a close approximation to the course an artillery shell 
would follow if it could go that far. It is also a characteristic of such 
a ballistic missile that most of its guidance is in the very early part of 
its course, and by the same token, most of the flight is unguided. This 
does not bar means of adding some correction to its course at any part 
of its course, but it is characteristic that most of its course is high 
above the atmosphere and unguided. 

As distinguished from ballistic missiles, almost all of our other 
missiles are what we call air-breathing missiles, that is, they stay 
down in the atmosphere where there is enough oxygen so that for their 
combustion system they derive the oxygen from the air and carry 
only the fuel with them. 

Generally speaking, missiles of that type stay down below, let us 
say, a hundred thousand feet in altitude and follow courses that are 
more like the horizontal courses of an airplane over much of their 
distance as distinguished from a curved ballistic path. 

A good illustration of such a missile is the NAVAHO, which is 
sent on its course by a rocket motor, but is sustained on its course 
during the greater part of its flight by an air-breathing jet motor. 
It goes very high but it is not ballistic, and that is the distinction we 
make between these weapons. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for that lucid explanation. 
I am sure that it will be of considerable help to all of us in our dis- 
cussions on this subject. Now. it seems to me that you have not 
adequately presented to us the picture of what more we could and 
should do in order to expedite the development of these intermediate 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. What is essentially the point 
of difference between Mr. Gardner and you and the Secretary of 
Defense in this field of missiles and intercontinental ballistic missiles? 

Secretary Quar.tes. I think Mr. Gardner’s statement about the 
inadequacy of the research and development support of the programs 
in the Air Force does not apply to this area. I am not aware of this 
area having been limited in the Air Force, or in any other part of 
Defense. I think in respéct to inadequacy of budget support, he is 
talking not about ballistic missiles but about the program broadly. 

Mr. Manon. The missile program broadly? 

Secretary Quar.es. No, I think not the missile program, but the 
whole research and development program in aircraft and warnin 
systems and electronic systems, and all the rest. It is a very broa 
program. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact we are confining our discussion 
to the ballistic missiles, we will take that other up later. 
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Secretary QuarR.es. I think that I am correct in saying there is no 
difference of opinion between us about the budgetary support of the 
ballistic missile program. 

In addition to dollars, it is very important to have the right kind 
of management organization to avoid the checks and balances of our 
system that in the ordinary course of a project will require time and 
produce delays. We have revamped the management of the ballistic 
missile program, both in the Air Force and in the Department of 
Defense. It is not precisely as Mr. Gardner originally recommended, 
but as it now stands, it is my understanding it has his endorsement 
as to the management organization of this program. So I know 
of nothing there on which we disagree. 

In the contracting of this program, I think Mr. Gardner has been 
at times impatient, and perhaps dissatisfied with the speed with which 
certain decisions have been made, decisions to go ahead or to go along 
certain lines. I applaud this kind of drive and impatience; but if you 
ask me how to avoid delay, I would say we would have to work harder 
and try to do better. Itisapartofthesystem. Ido not myself know 
of anything in this area that he would characterize as “wrong” in 
principle. I think he would merely say he frequently found himself 
frustrated by the bigness of the Government and the problem of 
actually moving ahead in some of these areas and getting going. 
There again, however, I believe that he would say this narrow area of 
ballistic missiles has been almost entirely purged of that kind of 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. What do you foresee the future of missile programs 
to be in all fields? Is it going to be the predominant element in our 
defense program from now on, or within a few years? 

Secretary QuaRues. I do not foresee a situation—and you can 
hear from General Twining on this, but I think you will find he has 
expressed himself in the same way—where the manned aircraft will 
either be replaced to a major degree, by missiles. Missiles will be 
supplementary to manned aircraft, and be increasingly important in 
our arsenal, but not in the sense of a pushbutton organization. 

In fact, I think that you can look at it this way; even a manned 
aircraft reverts at some point to what you might call a missile. It 
drops a bomb and maybe directs the bomb a bit. ‘The nearer you can 
bring the intelligence of man to the point where you want to apply 
power, the better off vou are. If you are barred by the enemy from 
bringing that intelligence right up to the nearest point, then you back 
off and use a robot substitute for man. But it is always a compromise 
situation and one that would make you tend to retain as long as you 
possibly could the manned weapons with the advantage of man’s 
intelligence. 

Mr. Manon. Would you think in the event of a global war 5 years 
from now the guided missile might be the decisive factor? 

Secretary Quartes. I would think in a global war 5 years from 
now the guided missile would not be a decisive factor. The long- 
range guided missile I am speaking of. I think guided missiles such 
as the Falcon, if you improve their ability to intercept, and guided 
missiles such as Nike, and Bomarec, with their ability to intercept 
planes from the ground, and perhaps such guided missiles as the ones 
that we are developing and will develop for the use of bombers in 
carrying the bombs from their farthest point of entry to the target, 
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air-to-ground types of guided missiles; yes, I think that guided 
missiles 5 years from now will be playing a very important supple- 
mentary role. But I would not think that long-range bomber types 
of guided missiles, either air-breathing or ballistic. would play as 
important a part 5 years from now as will our manned bombers. 

Mr. Manon. Let us step that up to 10 years. What would be 
your estimate? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Ten years from now the ability of the manned 
bombers to penetrate may be so limited that then you might have to 
depend more on guided missiles in one form or another to supplement 
the manned bomber. It might very well be in 10 years. In other 
words, the guided missiles would be decisive in the sense that if one side 
had them and the other side did not, the side that did not would surely 
ose. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking now about the long-range guided 
missiles? 

Secretary QuaR.tEs. I was talking about them as a whole, but I 
think that I would probably apply that also to long range, not neces- 
sarily ballistic ones. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we are placing too little, too much, or 
just the right amount of emphasis and direction on this guided-missiles 
program? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Here, Mr. Chairman, I will express a personal 
view. I think all one can say for the Department of Defense as a 
whole is we are doing what we think we ought to. May I proceed off 
the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What can you do toward the defense of missiles of 
various types? Are we making any headway there? 

Secretary QuarRLES. We are again limiting the question to the 
ballistic missile, which is much the most difficult one we know of from 
the point of view of an interception type of defense. We do have some 
projects going forward on it, and it does not appear to be a hopeless 
proposition to combine an atomic warhead with an interceptor type 
of missile to destroy an oncoming ballistic missile with an atomic war- 
head. It is not a hopeless proposition, but it is a very difficult one. 
And I would say that fundamentally our defense against the ballistic 
missile is the same thing as our defense against the Russian tanks. 
You do not defend against the Russian tanks by building 10,000 more 
tanks, you set up a strategic air force that makes it inadvisable for the 
Russians to use their tanks, and by exactly the same token you defend 
against ballistic missiles by setting up a retaliatory force that they do 
not care to challenge. That fundamentally should be our defense, 
and is ovr defense. But we are not ignoring the technical problem of 
intercepting attacks, if possible. 

Mr. Manon. Now, with respect to the defense against missiles 
generally, the shorter range ballistic missiles, are we going to figure 
out the answer to them relatively soon—the defense against them, or 
not? 

Secretary Quar.es. Our interceptor missiles today are a. valid 
defense against missiles of the Matador and Regulus types. By the 
time we get air-breathing missiles that can go to very high altitudes 
and to very high speeds, it is my belief we will have interceptor type of 
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missiles in the same regime. So I think the only area in which direct 
—— seems to be completely outclassed by offense is the ballistic 
field. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. On page 7 of your statement, in the first paragraph, 
if you care to refer to it there—and I am not going to burden the 
record with this matter by quoting the whole paragraph—I call your 
specific attention to the language in the last two lines, picking up with 
the first word: 

Rather than utilize research and development funds largely, for modifications 
or extensions of present material in the inventory. 

It is apparently felt by the Air Force you could accomplish more 
by true research and development. I have taken that out of context, 
as you can well understand; nevertheless, it combines to make the 
total that I have in my mind. 

Could you tell me approximately at this moment what is the amount 
of your total research and development fund that will be applied in 
the category of modifications, or extensions of present material in the 
inventory? Would you care to give me an estimate? 

Secretary QuaRteEs. Right at the present time we have tried to 
pretty a wipe out from research and development funding all of 
the kinds of things that are implied in the phrase which you quote 
there. In other words, we have tried to eliminate the funding of 
modifications and retrofits and ordering of early quantities of products, 
and tried to reserve our research and development funds for the niore 
exploratory phases of this work. I cannot give you a number because 
if | knew an item that was still in this category, it would already have 
been taken out. 


Mr. SHepparD. Whose responsibility is it outside of your depart- 
ment for as yt te the line of demarcation in the expenditure of 


research and development funds? 

Secretary Quar.Es. The Department of Defense is responsible, 
and they have issued directives and instructions which give us lati- 
tude of administration. We have issued instructions within the 
Department of Defense’s instructions and we are proceeding in 
accordance with those instructions, although I must confess to the 
committee that at this particular time we still have some house- 
cleaning to do in this area. 

It is a difficult dividing line to draw accurately, and I know of 
some situations where it is not very clean. But we are trying to 
clean that up. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would it be helpful if there were two funds estab- 
lished with a definition of application in order to remove this inter- 
pretative situation? 

Secretary Quarues. If you mean appropriate some additional 
funds, that is always helpful. But we He of course, two funds 
today. We have the research and development fund and then we 
have the procurement fund. Of course, this is in addition to public 
works. It seems to me the present appropriation structure is the 
right one. You could well appropriate for production and procure- 
ment and research and development. It seems to me that the 
congressional purpose is merely to make sure that the Department of 
Defense uses the funds that you designate for research and develop- 
ment for the long-range exploratory work that is going to be the key 
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to our technological position in the future, and that is what I am trying 
to do in this work. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because of the fact that you did fill a position 
in the Department of Defense prior to the one that you are occupying 
now, I interpret from your response that you lay down certain ground 
rules for the respective Secretaries to follow, and in those ground 
rules there is a possibility of considerable elasticity; is that correct or 
incorrect? 

Secretary QuaRueEs. There is an area of judgment; yes; there is. 

Mr. SuepparD. This presents a very intriguing aspect because I 
have always been under the impression that the amount appropriated 
for research and development meant literally research and develop- 
ment and that there would be no deviation. It is apparent from the 
comments here there have been deviations from what was my original 
interpretation of those two words. 

Secretary QuarR.zEs. Well, it all hinges on the word “‘development.”’ 
There has never been any ambiguity about research. Development 
is a word that is susceptible of judgment. If you have an aircraft in 
production and you want to make an improvement in it, one can say 
that is development. 

Mr. SHEepparD. That is my point. Why do we not have somebody 
draw that line of demarcation in order to more clearly define the 
functions? 

Secretary Quar.Les. The Department of Defense has set up rules 
and standards for drawing that line. These are comparatively recent 
rules, and we are only now in the process of realining ourselves to 
these rules. 

Mr. SHepparD. Now, I would like for you to do this for me—I 
want you to use language that I can understand. I do not have a 
scientific mind, if you please, sir. 

Secretary QuaR.zs. I meant to say it clearly. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am addressing myself to the next question. You 
have been clear in your answers up to this point. 

Frequently I find, gentlemen, that you who have been involved in 
in the scientific operations will use phraseology with which I am not 
too familiar. 

Define for me the word “breakthrough” as you interpret it and 
as it is applied in the scientific world. 

Secretary Quar.es. The word “breakthrough” has gotten to be 
a kind of stylish thing. We use it to mean some unexpected, or 
important new discovery in science; or the understanding of things 
which opens up a new vista to us in the application arts, and makes it 
possible for us to see a whole new line of things that we could not 
see before. It means a breaking through of this barrier of knowledge 
that has always been hemming us in, a fresh start in a new area of 
knowledge that gives us an opportunity to develop a whole new field. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In your comments this morning, if my recollection 
is correct—and if it is not correct, you correct it-—I think I definitely 
recall you making a statement that your long-range intercontinental 
ballistic missile could, and would, lend to the advancement of your 
shorter range missile. Was that your intention to so express yourself 
that way this morning? 

Secretary QuarLeEs. That is correct. We have felt all along that 
at such time as it was desirable to break out a project to create a 
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weapon specifically designed to the shorter range, a great deal of the 
art being developed for the longer range missile would be directly 
applicable to this. 

Mr. SHEppPARD. In other words, it is your thought it is easier to 
reduce in knowledge than to extend; is that right? 

Secretary Quarues. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparpD. With that particular aspect in mind, let us apply 
that to an economic potentiality. You are spending rather large 
sums in the field of missiles, and properly so. 1 am wondering if we 
were to go into what has heretofore been known as a crash program 
we might achieve some benefits aside from the long-range determina- 
tions in that field. We would have the contribution toward the lower 
production levels. Is there enough percentage involved in that to 
make it interesting, if I may put it that way? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Weil, I think it is interesting. In fact, what 
you outline is exactly what we feel that we are doing; that is, we feel 
we are proceeding on the long-range program in all its aspects in 
exactly the same kind of sense that I think that you are speaking of. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, then, from your statement I can 
assume that you are literally applying a semblance at least of a 
“crash” program in the intercontinental guided-missiles field; is that a 
correct interpretation? 

Secretary QuarR Es. I think it is. This word ‘“‘crash” was always 
used by us 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let us take that out of the picture and use ‘‘imme- 
diate.”” Substitute that for ‘‘crash.” 

Secretary QuaRLEs. An urgent situation, and that is what we are 
doing. If I may interpolate there a remark, we used to have people 
tear their hair and say, “‘Let us get it,” and then we would go out 
excitedly and hope to get it early by doing a lot of foolish things. In 
all my experience, that never produced anything useful early. All it 
produced was a lot of helter-skelter and when you got through you 
still had to do an orderly job. 

Now my definition of the highest priority job is one that you do in 
a sound, orderly way, pressing ahead at every turn with the highest 
sense of urgency and the highest priority. That is my definition of 
what we are doing. 

Mr. SHepparD. To wrap it all up, with due respect to what we have 
heard from some of our colleagues onthe other side of the Capitol, 
and from 1 or 2 on our own side that I do not know, and in the press 
and in the magazines, and so forth and so on, I can only conclude from 
your response with regard to this intercontinental missile that we are 
handling the development of that as rapidly as it can be handled 
properly? 

Secretary QuaRLES. We believe we are. 

Mr. SuepparD. And we are considering the potentiality of our 
probable opponent in this field in what they have developed to date; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Quar.eEs. That is correct. Still, I would be perfectly 
sure that any time you examine this enormous program in all its de- 
tails, you would find some places where all of us would say, “Well, we 
were not very smart there; we ought to have done that better.’’ 
That is the human frailty of the thing, and we are approaching it 
exactly from your standpoint, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In the field of science, as far as that is concerned, 
when you are dealing with undeterminable factors, you always have 
time elements that enter into the picture, and perhaps a year from 
now you can look back and see that they were stupidly expended. 
That is not confined to the guided missiles from the scientific-develop- 
ment point of view; as I understand your procedures, it is a universal 
thing; is it not? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SHepparpD. To that degree we may walk into it, but so far as 
the capability pertains at the moment, we are exercising every effort 
at the moment to attain that end? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. AnprREws. Mr. Secretary, how many missiles does the Air 
Force have in production at this time? Is the Matador the only one? 

Secretary QuaR.es. No, we have the Falcon in production. The 
Snark is in kind of a preproduction phase, which is ambiguous as to 
whether you define it as production or not. I would say under a 
strict definition of the term “production,” it is the Matador and the 
Falcon. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Is there much deterioration to these missiles, the 
Matador type, for instance? How long are they good for? 

Secretary QuaRrLEs. They are good to do the things that they are 
designed to do, I would say, substantially indefinitely. The trouble 
is that the things they are designed to do get to be not good enough 
fairly quickly, and it is that obsolescence factor that is the trouble 
here and is the reason we want to limit our commitment in this field. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that Secretary Wilson said recently that he 
would like to have one man head up all the research and development 
program in the field of missiles. He referred to the man that he 
would like to have as being a czar. What is your thinking about 
that? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, sir, if you will allow me to excuse myself 
from commenting on what Mr. Wilson would like to do, because I 
am really not in a very good: position to comment on what he would 
like to do. However, it is my understanding that he intends to make 
this arrangement within the Department of Defense and that he 
proposes to continue to hold the Air Force responsible for the pro- 
grams he has now assigned to the Air Force and responsible for the 
administration and execution of those programs. 

Since this would merely change the emphasis in organization above 
the Air Force, my only comment is that I would have every reason 
to expect it to be constructive, but I do not understand that it would 
substantially affect the way the Air Force would do business. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riey. I gather from your testimony that you do not believe 
there is any replacement for human effort and human control in this 
field. Also, this is a rather long-range program of continuous develop- 
ment. 

Is there any program in effect, or contemplated, to develop and 
educate engineers and scientists and technicians to carry on this pro- 
gram? I have understood that we might be involved in a contest with 
certain foreign countries in developing scientists and engineers. I 
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believe that we should make a tremendous effort to reward develop- 
ing scientific people in order to carry on this long-range program. I 
think that our Nation would be greatly weakened unless we train 
people to continue this program. 

Do you know of any effort that is being made to encourage young 
scientific people to go into the engineering and scientific field so as to 
replace our present scientists and engineers? 

Secretary Quar.es. In terms of efforts by the Federal Government, 
| know of some, but they are very minor in comparison with the whole 
problem. Of course, the National Science Foundation does some work 
in this field with funds for scholarships and fellowships and that kind 
of thing. Indirectly the research programs which the Department 
of Defense and the military departments place with educational 
organizations in some measure subsidize them for the kind of educa- 
tional work you speak of. One could name some other federally 
supported things that do in a minor degree contribute to a broader 
base of science and technology in this country for work along this line. 
But the things that we are doing in that kind of Federal sense are 
very minor and cannot compare with the things that the Soviets are 
doing along parallel lines. 

I think that we should recognize that the combination of our educa- 
tional system with its concept of local level and State level control, 
and so on, is at the present time failing by a wide margin to meet the 
Soviet challenge in this field. 

Mr. Ritey. Certainly I would not want to change our system of 
education, which is one of more or less voluntary effort on the part 
of the individual, but those things can be encouraged by bringing the 
necessity to the attention of the people who might be interested. It 
would be sort of an educational program to me, and I think young 
people generally are susceptible to that sort of thing. Even today 
I note in all the large daily newspapers that they are advertising for 
people of this kind, which would indicate to me there is quite a 
scarcity of scientific and engineering people at the present time to 
carry on this program. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think there is no question, sir, there is such 
a scarcity. 1 think, of course, this scarcity is at a point where there 
is nO immediate and quick solution for it. You have to start at least 
10 years before the level of competence that is measured by these 
newspaper advertisements. But there have been a lot of things done 
to publicize this need. I have talked about it in public, and a lot of 
other people have talked about it. Perhaps some of you heard 
Mr. David Sarnoff talk about it recently here in Washington and 
make rather a-concrete detailed proposal as to a national program. 
There is no question in my mind that we need a national approach 
to this problem. 

Mr. Riney. I certainly agree with that. If this is going to be a 
long pull, that eventually is going to be our weakness. We certainly 
cannot develop these missiles and machines unless we have the 
technical knowledge to do it. I am wondering if that would come 
within the scope of the research department—to try to publicize the 
schools and encourage them to encourage their students to take up 
this phase of work by showing the opportunities and advantages that 
would accrue to the individuals if they followed that line of education. 

73177—56——_51 
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Secretary QuaruEs. Well, I would say, sir, we have had plenty of 
people crying wolf. What we would like is somebody to shoot the 
wolf. 

Mr. Ritey. There is certainly no concerted effort at the present 
time, so far as I know. 

Secretary QuarLes. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Riuey. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deans. The so-called Kilian Commission, or study group, in- 
volving a study of the United States missiles program was set up. 
When was that Commission set up? 

Secretary Quaruzs. I will be trusting my memory, but I would say 
between 18 months and 2 years ago—about 18 months ago. 

Mr. Deane. Have they submitted their report to the National 
Security Council? 

Secretary QuarLEs. May I answer that question by saying that I 
have seen their report. 

Mr. Deans. That is what I was coming to. What were the recom- 
mendations of that committee with regard to the United States 
missile development programs? 

Secretary QuaRLES. They, of course, referred to the Soviet program 
only as the background for their recommendations on our program. 
Their recommendations on our program were very broad and covered 
a great many things besides guided missiles, but just perhaps in the 
ballistic missiles field——— 

Mr. Deane. That is right, the ballistic missiles. 

Secretary QuarRLEs. They recommended that the intercontinental 
ballistic missile be given the highest priority as a project of greatest 
importance. 

Mr. Deane. What did they mean by that? 

Secretary QuarR.es. I do not believe that I can say what they 
meant without putting words in their mouths, but I think they 
quite simply meant this intercontinental ballistic missile, with an 
atomic warhead, looked to them to be such an important weapon we 
should leave no stone unturned to develop it. 

Is that a fair answer to your question? 

Mr. Deane. It is. 

Were the recommendations of that commission made when your 
budget was being proposed? ‘To what extent did it have any implica- 
tion on what you are presenting to this committee? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. These studies were made, as I said, dating as 
far back as 18 months ago, and then on to the time the committee 
was dissolved, roughly a year ago. 

Mr. Deane. What was the date that they made their recommenda- 
tions to the National Security Council? 

Secretary Quarues. I cannot answer that question, sir, but I can 
say their report was approximately a year ago. May I proceed off 
the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. To what extent does your budget incorporate their 
recommendations? 

Secretary QuarR.zs. In respect to the ballistic missile program— 
just limiting it to that 
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Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Secretary QuaR Es. It is my belief that our budget substantially 
implements their recommendations, though not completely. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Back on the record. Mr. Andrews spoke about the 
overall head of this program. 

As former Assistant Secretary for Research and Development— 
and I feel that you can look at this objectively—do you honestly feel 
that we are getting what we should from the programs with all the 
three services engaged in it? Do you feel that there is overlapping 
in view of the shortage of scientists and key men? Who is assigning 
these men? Do you feel that there is lost motion and we are failing 
to get the job we ought to get? 

Secretary QuarRLEs. There is some degree of duplication of effort— 
paralleling of lines of effort. 

Mr. Deane. That would include, if I may interject, additional 
expense and cost? 

Secretary Quartes. Generally speaking, that paralleling does in- 
clude additional expense and cost. The judgment as to whether that 
additional expense and cost is justified by the chance of getting some- 
thing by parallel approaches that you might not get from a single ap- 
proach is always a balanced judgment. I can only say I think it is 
within the area of judgment to assume we are proper in having par- 
allel approaches to the long-range ballistic missile, and in having 
parallel approaches to the intermediate-range ballistic missile. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the field of scientific research, where you take 
more than one group and put them to work in that field, you are ob- 
viously going to have duplication. It would be impossible to have a 
function of that type without having duplication, is that not so? 

Secretary Quar.tes. I think that you are right. There is a consider- 
able element of duplication, but you come to a point where people 
within the project pursue different paths, and while you could em- 
phasize the duplication, you could also emphasize the alternative 
prospect of finding something by one that you did not find by the 
other, 

Mr. Suepparp. The thing that I wanted the record to show, and I 
think properly so, is the fact that in research work of that character 
you first start out with a basic premise, and then you start applying 
your thoughts to that general field. It will have so many ramifica- 
tions that if you have more than one group working on it—and in even 
one group—you are bound to have duplication. I do not see any other 
way out of it. When I say “duplication,” I am applying that to the 
scientific aspect, Mr. Deane, but when it comes to the development 
field, and you get to that point, of course then duplication can be 
afforded to a considerable degree, is that not correct? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. It can be, and I think it depends entirely on 
how much gamble you want to take in the situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like to clear up one thing. As I understood, 
General Twining, the $200 million that we had talked about for 
Research and Development for the Air Force did not involve guided 
missiles. I would like to read to you what appears in today’s Balti- 
more paper referring to what Mr. Gardner said. It says this: 
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The country badly needs a crash program to speed up the program aimed at 
producing an intercontinental ballistic missile. In addition, he said, the $610 
million President Eisenhower had requested in his budget for the Air Force guided- 
missile program is deficient by about $200 million. 

That seems to be just_ contrary to what we had understood. I 
was wondering if you could clear that up. 

General Twininc. I made essentially the same statement that 
Secretary Quarles made. I felt if we get in a position where we need 
money for the ballistic missile, if we find that as we go along we need 
more, we certainly will come over and ask for it immediately. We 
are not going to let money hold us up. 

My understanding is that the missile program is financed satis- 
factorily at this time. But it was the overall other parts of research 
and development programs, Mr. Gardner felt needed more beefing 
up. Is that your understanding, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary QuarR.ss. I think that is right. I am not aware that 
he feels our ballistic missile program is not fully supported. He does 
feel that the program as a whole is not fully supported. 

Mr. Mixuer. There may be an error in reporting, but it is a rather 
reliable reporter, Mr. Shaw of the Washington bureau of the Sun. 
The language is almost a direct quote. Part of it is a quote. It 
would seem to me this was almost in direct conflict with what you 
gentlemen said. 

General Twirninc. Mr. Miller, Colonel Paul was at the press con- 
ference yesterday when Mr. Gardner made his talk. 

Colonel Pau. Sir, in response to the question about additional 
money, Mr. Gardner was speaking of the whole research and develop- 
ment field, and he emphasized that twice. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, the article is incorrect—probably not 
intentionally, but it does not represent the facts? 

General Twrntne. I think that is correct, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitzer. Thank you very much. 

Secretary QuaRLES. Just this following sentence: I think it comes 
about because he is concerned about things that might happen in 
the future in the ballistic-missile field, which is a matter of great 
concern to him and very properly so. 

The report mixed up that concern about the future possibility 
that he would be caught short somehow and this more immediate 
point that he sees a lot of projects not related to this which he feels 
are not funded as strongly as they should be. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I think you will admit that the man 
himself would be the best witness to that, because newspaper articles 
and other things have a tendency to change the intended meaning at 
times. 

Secretary QuarRuEs. Yes; I think that is indeed true, sir. 

sot SHEPPARD. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 


Fripay, Fresruary 10, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Duanu. Mr. Secretary, in order to connect my thoughts with 
yesterday afternoon, I recall—and you correct me if this openin 
statement is incorrect—that as of this time you feel we should procee 
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according to present plans in the development of the guided-missile 
program; that you do not look on the guided missile as of the present 
time, or perhaps within the next 5 years, as being the total answer in 
an all-out, nuclear war; that we must continue to depend upon the 
strategic, or long-range bombing as being the surest and most accurate 
way of reaching the targets. 

Am I correct up to that point? 

Secretary QuARLES. You are, sir, reaching targets which they will 
be able to reach, which they are now able to reach, and to the extent 
they are in the future able to reach them. 

Mr. Deans. That is right. 

Secretary Quarues. If I may revert to one other point of your 
inquiry, I think that you were speaking of continuing the guided- 
missiles effort along present lines. I am sure you include in that the 
possibility, for example, of any organization changes as we go along 
that seem appropriate in the light of the then facts, but from where 
we are today I think we have a sound program and a sound organiza- 
tion for carrying it out. 

Mr. DEANE. That is right. That next step will be involved in 
another statement I will make in a moment. 

Did I understand you also to say, Mr. Secretary, that perhaps 
within 10 years the development of the missile probably would begin 
to supplant the present operational type of nuclear war? 

Secretary QuARLES. In some measure, to the extent that a force 
which did not have guided missiles would be outclassed by a force 
which did have them. 

Mr. Deane. That brings me now to this; and this is a point that 
I would like to develop clearly: 

Identify at this point in the record the tactical, or Redstone weapon 
which is being developed by the Army. So far as you and your staff 
know, what is its range? 

Secretary QuarLes. Its present planned range is of the order of 
—— miles, with possibilities of extending. 

Mr. Deane. Next, the interceptor being developed by the Air 
Force and the Navy, the Bomare, its range, present and anticipated, 
would be what? 

Secretary QuarLes. The Bomarc is being developed exclusively 
by the Air Force in contract with the Boeing Aircraft Co. Its range 
initially would probably be of the order of miles with plans to 
extend it to about miles, or perhaps more. 

Mr. Deanz. The next, the strategic. Is that being developed 
exclusively by the Air Force—the snark. 

Secretary QuaRLEs. The sNARK is a strategic missile of intercon- 
tinental range that is being developed by Northrup Aircraft Co. for 
the Air Force for ranges in the order of —— miles. 

Mr. Deane. And the other, the ICBM being developed by the 
Air Force, is Atlas. 

_ Secretary Quarues. There is another one if you wish me to mention 
it. 

Mr. Deane. I would like for you to do so. 

Secretary QuaRLEs. There is a NAVAHO weapon also being developed 
by the Air Force in contract with North American Aviation which 
has a range of the order of miles. This is an air-breathing 
weapon that stays down in the atmosphere. 
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Mr. Deane. You mentioned that yesterday. I do not want to go 
into a duplication of the testimony, but what I would like to have 
you give for the record is the cost, from the beginning to the end, of 
these different types of missiles—approximately. 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Of course, I can do it. I can only do it now, 
in a very general way. I would like to have the privilege of correcting 
the figures that I give you. 

Mr. Deane. The reason why I would like to have that information 
is to compare it with the statement you made earlier that to a certain 
extent when shooting these missiles we may hit the target and we 
may not, and I would like to know to what extent we could manu- 
facture these strategic missiles, or SNARK and the ICBM, and to what 
extent it will be economically feasible. 

Would you care to comment on that at this time? How many can 
we afford to lose? When I say “lose,” I mean they will not be 
effective. 

Secretary Quar.es. Each one of these missiles systems is developed 
after a study of the whole economics of the delivery along the lines 
of your inquiry. They are in different time periods. Each one that 
we go forward with is estimated to have an economical place in our 
arsenal as a delivery system. These, of course, can only be estimates 
because we have to base them on the best information we have, and 
our best ability to see ahead. May I proceed off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. Back on the record. 

Yesterday you stated, if I understood you correctly, that the 
recommendations of the Killian Commission involve recommenda- 
tions about the United States development programs. These recom- 
mendations were first made to the National Security Council, is that 
true, or to the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Quar.Les. May I have the privilege of answering that 
question off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may answer it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I would like to continue off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I know very little about it, Mr. Secretary. I respect 
your judgment and your position in the Defense Department, but I do 
feel since that report dealt directly with the guided missiles program 
and since this is the committee charged with the responsibility for 
appropriating funds for this missile program, the matter should be 
brought into our discussion today. 

Secretary QuarLes. Not more than 10 percent of the report, I am 
sure, deals with the missiles program. It is a very much broader 
report than that. 

Mr. Deane. As we adjourned last night, Mr. Andrews, I believe, 
brought up the question of an overall head as defined by Mr. Wilson 
as a missiles ‘‘ezar.’’ J would prefer not to use that name. 

Are you in a position to advise whether or not this matter has 
reached the point where you feel that such a person may be hamed in 
the immediate future? 

Secretary Quar.es. It is my expectation that such a person will 
be named as soon as the right person can be found and induced to 
take the job. That is, as you appreciate, quite a proposition. 
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Mr. Deane. Did I understand you yesterday to say that, so far as 
the program of the Air Force dealing with the particular missiles 
that you are now engaged in is concerned, it would not be altered 
to any extent, or what would you say? 

Secretary QuarR es. I can only say I believe it is the intention to 
issue a directive which will leave the responsibility of the Air Force 
in this area substantially unchanged, although the directive as of this 
moment has not, I believe, been issued. 

Mr. Deane. In view of the somewhat divided field of operation 
on the missiles programs, are you having any problem in competition 
among the services for the key scientists that are being asked to do 
this job? 

Secretary Quar.eEs. I am sure that there is such competition 
because key scientists are limited. However, we are making every 
effort to avoid this competition getting out of bounds. I can only 
say no case of such competition has come to my attention; that is, 
that requires the action, let us say, of my office, or any other com- 
parable office in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Deane. And you feel that the program is not being injured so 
far as the scientists are concerned? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. That is correct. I do not know of any place 
where the program is being injured by this kind of competition. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Sheppard yesterday developed the idea that in 
view of some duplication necessarily there would be some duplication 
in the cost of this program. 

My question now is, do you anticipate that the overall head of this 
program will tend to eliminate the duplication, or the overlapping? 

Secretary Quarters. In respect to the ballistic missiles program, 
which I believe is the main point of discussion, and it would certainly 
be the main responsibility of a special adviser to the Secretary who 
might be brought into this area, he would deal primarily with the 
ballistic missiles program and I think he would certainly reserve judg- 
ment as to whether our alternate course approach on all phases of 
that program continues to be justified. I have no thought his primary 
mission would be to eliminate these alternate approaches because at 
the moment I believe everybody involved does consider them to be 
justified. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to direct this question to General Twining: 
Now that you have these missiles in production and will soon be to 
the point of delivery, and in the event of the need of using them, 
what is the mobilization plan as to the interchanging of these missiles 
and who is going to buy them and who is going to be responsible? 
We have been speaking about overlapping. I am very much con- 
cerned about underlapping. Here are three children and someone is 
supposed to do the job. Someone will say that I thought that B was 
going to do it and someone will say I thought C was going to do it 
when A should have done it. 

Would you go into that discussion, please? 

General Twrninc. With regard to the long-range missile, the 
ICBM, I think that is clear—the Air Force is building it, the Air 
Force is going to operate it, and the Air Force is now working on test 
facilities for that missile. We are getting ready to build units trained 
to use this weapon as soon as it is available to us, so that there will be 
no loss of time. 
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In regard to the intermediate range missile, we do not know who is 
going to handle it. We are all building it. As far as I know, the 
decision has not been made who is to be responsible for it. The 
operational assignments of air-to-air missiles are clear cut. The air- 
to-ground missiles responsibilities are clear cut. Service responsibili- 
ties for the ground-to-air missiles like NrkE are clear cut. The only 
question now is what service, or services will have the operational 
control, and will actually use the IRBM. I believe that is the only 
decision that has not been made. 

Mr. Deane. Any mobilization plans or any unilateral action will 
have the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twintnc. The assignment will probably be made by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Deans. In other words, before that unilateral action is taken, 
the Secretary of Defense will make a decision on it? 

General Twintne. Yes. However, he undoubtedly will ask the 
Joint Chiefs for their recommendations. 

Mr. Deane. As of the present time, and for a period of years, are 
you convinced that there is no substitution for SAC, or strategic 
flights in carrying any weapon? 

General Twrntna. If I get your question right, I feel that the 
manned bomber is here to do the strategic bombing mission until the 
ICBM comes into the picuture and we can prove it is worth what they 
say it is; until it becomes a dependable means of hitting a target. We 
have no assurance of that until we actually get it in the air. 

Mr. Deans. During these years that the Secretary indicated was 
a period of test and trial, will this missile program in any degree lessen 
the responsibility, appropriations, personnel, and other factors that 
may be involved in the strategic program? 

General Twintna. It certainly should not until we really prove this 
missile out. The manned bomber program should go ahead just as it 
is now with no interruption from the missile program until we are sure 
of the operational capabilities of the missile. 

Mr. Deans. You say that “it should not.’ Do you anticipate that 
Rosap SNE forces within the Defense Establishment may force you to 
yield? 
~ General Twintne. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Duansz. I would like to continue off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deans. This question is to General Twining. Assuming they 
would line up a flotilla of submarines off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
what is your defense for that? 

General Twininc. We have a first-class Navy. That is their pri- 
mary job. They should make it pretty hard for a flotilla of submarines 
to slip in here very close to our shores. 

Mr. Deane. May be that is a question that I should direct to the 
Navy. They are not here. I am just wondering whether the Air 
Force will play any part in it. 

General Twintne. We certainly would. If a thing like that 
occurred the Navy would undoubtedly call on us, in addition to their 
hunter-killer groups. They would pick them up on their detection 
devices and go out after them. The Air Force would, if called upon, 
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lend everything we have to help the hunter-killer groups attack that 
force. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to continue off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Back on the record. My final thought is that the 
testimony that you have given and that of General Twining is tre- 
mendously sobering. The sense of responsibility that one feels is hard 
to describe. It looks like we have reached a point where only God has 
an answer to it; is not that about right? 

Secretary QuartEs. Yes; but I think somebody said that God 
helps those who help themselves, and I am inclined to that point of 
view in this situation. I certainly do not mean that in any disrespect, 
but I think it is up to us to be strong and ready to defend ourselves. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this por- 
tion of the inquiry is limited to ballistic missile problems? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I think from my point of view the Secretary 
has covered the situation. I do not care to ask any questions at this 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, as has been pointed out, the subject 
of missiles of all kinds is of great importance. It has become the sub- 
ject of a great deal of controversy. In my later years I find myself 
less and less inclined to enter into controversies, but sometimes we 
have to get into them whether we want to or not. 

One of the things that caused some of this controversy was a recent 
television appearance of a Member of the other body who said: 

I state that in the long-range ballistic missile * * * the Communist conspiracy 
today is ahead of the free world and that they have fired long-range missiles 
hundreds of miles farther than any long-range ballistic missiles we have fired. 

That was the first statement. 

Then on the same appearance the same gentleman said: 

Well, in recent weeks there have been many articles on the so-called long-range 
missiles. Now, let us understand ourselves about the missiles. There are four 
types: Air-to-ground, ground-to-air, air-to-air, and ground-to-ground. We have 
good ones, and no doubt they have, but the important one is the ground-to-ground 
missile. ‘That is what is called the long-range missile, and an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. In that field the Russians are well ahead of us. The implications 
of these stories are that we are equal or way ahead of them. The facts are that 


they have fired, tested, long range ballistic missiles hundreds of miles farther than 
anything this country ever tested. 


I assume gow in your position, Mr. Secretary, and you, General 
Twining, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, have given to you whenever 
you need it, and at any time, the latest and best intelligence, military 
intelligence, that there is available; is that correct? 

Secretary Quar.teEs. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any factual military intelligence which 
states to you that the Soviets have fired, tested long-range ballistic 
missiles hundreds of miles farther than anything this country ever 
tested? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. May I answer that off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not suppose that this gentleman has any 
source of intelligence that is not avails ble to you or General Twining. 
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Secretary QuaRLEs. I would make that assumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have known former President Truman for many, 
many years. As the members of the committee know, we served in 
the same artillery regiment during World War I. We were next door 
neighbors; he lived in Kansas City, Mo. and I lived in Kansas City, 
Kans. 

While he has held many views I have not agreed with, once in a 
while he and I do agree. 

Of course you realize, as all of us do, you are not qualified to be a 
witness before this committee or, as a matter of fact, a member of the 
committee, unless you keep current on all the magazine articles. So, 
fulfilling that obligation, I have been reading Mr. Truman’s memoirs. 
In the one out this week he was discussing the MacArthur hearings, 
and here is what he said. 

He said it in some ways similar to what the members of this com- 
mittee have said, and it bears out our feeling that many times we put 
into our hearings and into public print and into speeches—and that 
includes the Air Force, too—things that I believe we should never 
utter publicly, because it makes information too readily accessible. 

Here is what he said in this last issue of Life—— 

Mr. Manon. Is that on guided missiles? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. I will tie it into guided missiles, 

Yet for the price of a good clipping service an enemy of the United States can 
acquire untold items of information about our plans and intentions and even 
about our installations and our equipment. This is made public because the 
people are entitled to know. 

Since no two people are likely to agree where security needs end and the public 
interest begins all an enemy of the United States has to do is stir up a good fuss 
that will lead to a congressional probe. Then he will probably receive at no 
extra charge all the information he wants. 

I said I would tie this into guided missiles. I will. 

In view of some statements which have been made, of course, there 
now is, as the former President aptly expresses in midwestern language, 
a good fuss which has been stirred up which threatens a congressional 
probe of all our guided-missile programs, and as a matter of defense 
it becomes necessary many times for persons in places where they may 
know to make some statements of fact which they would rather not 
be in the position of having to make. 

My own feeling is that many of these things are not necessarily 
needed by the average Mr. American public, and that in this, a 
representative republic, when the facts are made known to the 
Members of Congress who are the representatives of the public, 1 
most instances—I would say most instances, in the case of missiles 
and highly secret matter—that is as far as they need to go. 

While these things have come out, I hope that as this transcript 
comes back some of the things you have had to say and will say in 
connection with guided missiles may very well be deleted from the 
record, because I “certainly do not want to have any part in making 
it any easier for the Soviets to get any information, than I can possibly 
help. 

So in view of the remarks that were made on this TV appearance 
I think perhaps the question has been asked properly: How does he 
know all these things when nobody else does? I think you have cleared 
it up very well. 
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Now, in the field of guided missiles—I am not going to advertise 
the name of this commercial publication, but off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In this publication is one entire section dealing with 
guided missiles. They point out the differences between some of 
them. They point out the difference between the free flight rocket and 
the guided devices. And then they set forth the progress that we 
have made. 

They point out that currently defense expenditures in research and 
development activities related to guided missiles have been equalled 
in{magnitude only by research and development on piloted aircraft. 
The figures they show, which are not excactly in dollars as we have 
them but are pretty close approximations, show a table of figures here 
which paints a picture just as clearly as an artist would with a brush. 

Here is a table showing that the Army, Navy, and the Air Force are 
all interested in guided missiles. In fiscal year 1951, June 30, 1951 
total Defense Department expenditures for the procurement of guided 
missiles, $21 million; the Air Force share being $15.5 million, the Navy 
$5.1 million, and the Army $.4 million, or $400,000. 

1952, $168.9 million. 

1953, $295 million. 

1954, $503.5 million. 

Estimated 1955, $518 million. 

That shows, of course, that there has been not only a steady but a 
rapid expansion of the guided-missile effort by the Air Force and by 
the Department of Defense during these years. 

Then it goes further and gives in pretty much layman’s language a 
pretty good picture of some of the problems that are involved: 

Aerodynamics, thermodynamics, powerplants, fuels, combustion, ceramics, 
meteorology, ballistics, electronics, nuclear physics, servos and control equipment, 
launching methods, guidance systems, and thousands of others. 

Which shows the complexity of the problems we face when we are 
dealing with missiles, whether it is guided missiles or a free-flying 
rocket; as you pointed out, there being a big difference. 

Then of course it goes on to describe guidance systems. They talk 
about electronics and nonelectronics, and celestial and inertial. 

Then it goes on to show a comparative figure which to me is rather 
interesting and effective. They have a table headed, ‘The planned 
obligations for research and development on guided missiles and/or 
aircraft, Department of Defense.” Showing in millions of dollars. 

Fiscal year 1954, guided missiles, $231.4 million. As I say, these 
figures are not exactly as we will find them in our reports. 

Aircraft and related procurement, $269 million. 

1955 estimated, guided missiles, $254 million; aircraft and related 
procurement, $263 million. 

1956 estimated, guided missiles, $242 million; aircraft and related 
equipment $281 million. 

That is the picture as they paint it. Then they go on further and 
they paint the picture of procurement as distinguished from research 
and development. In this they show that in fiscal year 1951, $21 
million worth of guided missiles; 1952, $168.9 million—these figures, 
of course, are the same as the first figures I showed you, right on down. 

Then of course they show the procurement for aircraft, the figure 
being, in 1951, $2,412.5 million; up to $4,888.4 million in 19 52; 
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$7,416 million in 1953; $8,937 million in 1954; and $7,557 million in 
1955. 

So that that picture, which is subject to some variations by exact 
budget figures, shows that our research and development on guided 
missiles—missiles, I probably should say, and not just guided mis- 
siles—by the Department of Defense now is almost equal to the 
research and development program on planes themselves, which would 
indicate to me that the Defense Department has recognized the 
importance of the guided-missile program and has placed it, as far 
as the research and development is concerned, on a plane almost 
equal to that of the airplane itself. 

Secretary QuarRLzEs. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. One further thing that shows what somebody can 
do, if they just find the right source of information, and it is awfully 
simple—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Here on another page they describe United States 
missiles, They classify them as to type, such as surface-to-air. They 
name the manufacturer and the service that is doing the job. 

I am not going to advertise any more. I am going to list them here 
off the record. Some of the names maybe have been mentioned to 
us some time or other, but some of them have not, as I can recall 
them, and some of them still are names we have been requested not 
to even write down on any pad we have in front of us. 

Let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivnrr. Following that up, Mr. Secretary, I wish that you 
would place into the record—yes, it should be in the record—not 
merely for the Air Force, but procure, if you will, please, a report of 
the Department of Defense programs relating to missiles. I am not 
confining it solely to guided missiles, but to missiles, as it relates to 
research and development for all the services from 1950 on, in dollars. 

Then alongside of it give a statement of the research and develop- 
ment funds made available or to be made available for research and 
development of planes, so that we can get the picture of whether we 
are placing an emphasis on guided missiles or not. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following table reflects the amounts programmed for missiles and aircraft 
in the research and development appropriations within the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1957, based on the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Development) Technical Coordinating Committee classi- 
fication. This classification is utilized to evaluate the service requirements for 
aircraft and missiles by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development. This does not include all the components which are included in 
the Department of Defense budget structure for the research and development 
programs for aircraft and missiles. However, these amounts are within 10 per- 
cent of the budget structure amounts and are the only available amounts affording 
a comparison for 7 years, inasmuch as during this 7 years there have been two 
major budget structure changes within the research and development appropria- 


tions. These amounts do not include funds for advanced development models 
and test quantities of aircraft and missiles. 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) Coorainating Commitlee— 
Research and development for selected areas 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total, Department || Total, Department 
of Defense of Defense 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Missiles | Missiles | Aircraft 
| | 


220. 8 

212.1 250. 5 
231.3 270. 3 
199. 0 253. 7 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, Mr. Secretary, in your statement you said 
frankly—and I think all of us will agree that it was frank and honest— 
that we are not ahead in all respects but in some respects we are ahead 
if the potential enemy, which, as we know, is Soviet Russia. Is there 
any reason to believe that any problems of Nature that they run into 
will be any different from the problems we will face in research and 
development operations? 

Secretary QuarRueEs. Well in a sense your question answers itself, 
because of course they are dealing with the same nature we are. But 
of course that is not quite right, because they are dealing from their 
continental position and their problems, working from their zone of 
interior out, where we are dealing from an entirely different physical 
position in relation to them, So I think one must say that while we 
all live under the same laws and encounter the same fundamental 
problems, as applied to our situations they do become quite different 
problems. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Do you have any reason for believing 
that Russian scientists are any more brilliant than our scientists? 

Secretary QuaRLES. Not as a class. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you normally expect that a scientist who is 
in the work because he likes it would be apt to do just a little bit better 
than a scientist who is in the work because he is told to be in it? 

Secretary QuaREs. I would expect our system to produce better 
results in that respect than theirs. 

Mr. Scrivner. My logic may not be logical to others, but the fact 
that Russia had been engaged in missile work did not surprise me 
particularly. We have known for a long time that they did procure— 
and we procured—some of the German scientists who worked on the 
V-1 and V-2. But the picture that we saw then—and it still exists 
to a great extent—would indicate to me that they probably had a 
need to go into missile research that we did not have, in that we had, 
we have, and we will continue to have planes capable of accurately 
dropping bombs on chosen targets. Having that capability there 
was not the need, as I see it, for us to go as strenuously into a missile 
program as they, because they did not have those planes. Is that 
sound; or is it fanciful thinking; or is it logical? 

Secretary QuaR.Es. I think there is some real logic there. View- 
ing our air capability through the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, they 
quite naturally saw a greater need, relatively, than we saw, and I 
am sure put a greater emphasis on the missile field in general, and 
particularly throughout this period they put a greater emphasis on 
the ballistic missile field. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Prior to your assignment as Secretary of the Air 
Force—I think we are very fortunate in having you in that position— 
you were the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development? 

Secretary QuaR Es. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in that position you had an opportunity to see 
for yourself and not have to depend upon what someone told you to a 
great degree what we, the United States, in our Defense Department, 
were doing in the field of missile research, development and procure- 
ment? 

Secretary Quar.es. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. With that background and that experience and the 
experience and background in the position you presently hold, tell us, 
if you will, what you feel is our position as it relates to the missile 
program. 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Viewing our missile program apart from the 
Soviet program just for the moment, I feel that we are thoroughl: 
aware of its potentialities, that we are applying research and develop- 
ment effort to its many angles and facets according to their needs anc' 
according to their promise, and that we have mobilized the scientific 
and industrial talents of the country to this problem in a way that 
is entirely commensurate with its importance. 

Now, viewing it in relation to the competition from the Soviet 
Union, I would say that in many aspects of the guided-missile pro- 
gram, taken by and large as a whole, we are very probably well ahead 
of them, though in some few elements we may be behind. Even in 
the long-range ballistic missile field we may not be ahead of them in 
every aspect. But I did want to emphasize, this is only one aspect 
of a very much larger picture. I think it is quite unfair to take that 
one thing and blow it up as though it were the whole thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is you biggest bottleneck; funds or scientific 
personnel? 

Secretary QuarteEs. In the ballistic missile field again Nature is our 
bottleneck. We have the funds that we need to promote the program. 
We have not been prevented from getting the people to promote the 
program by any inability to hire them or any reluctance on their part 
to work in the program. It is merely that the program, as you your- 
self have pointed out, sir, involves many very difficult problems that 
have to be attacked in an orderly research and development fashion, 
and it simply takes time to get solutions to those problems to prove the 
solutions, to test them out in the very expensive test arrangements that 
are required, and then to put them into production. I do not think 
one can reasonably call this a bottleneck, because the whole program 
is proceeding at top priority to accomplish those results. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything that we as Members of Congress 
can do to assist you in accelerating the program any more than is 
now being done? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. We, of course, have a budget before you which 
in our judgment will properly support this program, assuming that 
you appropriate these requested funds. I would not know of any- 
thing more to ask you to do in support of this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know, of course, from your previous relations, 
that if a situation develops where you feel that there has been a break- 
through or where we can help you accelerate important programs such 
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as this that any request made to us in the past has been, and I am sure 
in the future will be, listened to and undoubtedly heeded. 

Secretary QuaRuzs. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. One final question. This matter of one head for a 
program has been brought up. My recollection is that at one time 
we did have one. Was it not Mr. Keller? 

Secretary eee Mr. K. T. Keller was there in the capacity as 
coordinator of guided missiles for several years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then it was changed. I cannot recall when it was 
changed. Mr. Keller went out of the picture. 

I had understood when you were Secretary of Research and Develop- 
ment that you had been given almost that authority. It did not come 
up to this one-man control quite as pointedly as has been suggested, 
but my recollection is that when you were Secretary of Research and 
Development one of your programs was to see that programs were 
coordinated. 

Secretary Quarues. Well, that is correct. Just to get that in 
perspective, Mr. Keller was called in as coordinator of guided missiles 
and worked as an individual with the services, leaving with them the 
responsibility for the programs, but applying his genius to recognizing 
the problems and helping them work them out and expedite the solu- 
tion uf them. He remained in that capacity and made a great con- 
tribution to the program. He made his final report to the Secretary 
of Defense and recommended that his setup be discontinued in favor 
of the arrangements that had been established for research and 
development coordination in the Department of Defense. 

That final report and recommendation, as I remember it, were 
received in 1954 and were approved at that time; and Mr. Keller has 
not since been in the program. 

If I might go on to say this, it is the kind of stylish thing when 
questions of this kind come up, to say: ‘‘Well, we ought to have a 
Manhattan project established to handle it.”’ This has been said in 
my own experience about several different things, and it has been said 
frequently about the guided missile program: “We ought to turn it 
over to a Manhattan project.” 

I am not sure the people who say that know exactly what they 
mean, but at least I do not know exactly what they mean. The 
Manhattan project was established for a particular purpose during 
wartime, and it had wartime priorities and authorities, and was 
very successful, as we all know, in developing the atomic bomb. 
But as something that might be applied to our present situation, or 
as some revolution in our present situation, to pick it all up and 
shuffle it and organize it over again, I cannot see any useful applica- 
bility of such a concept to our guided missile program. It does 
require coordination, and it does require direction and organization, 
and it does require the kind of support you gentlemen have given it, 
but what we could do by having a Manhattan District that would 
pick up all these projects throughout all these services and put them 
in one place and divorce them from the services—who are really the 
ones hd want to use these things as part of their equipment—I 
cannot see how that would be a useful concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We have covered this 
subject of missiles pretty thoroughly now. Is there any further com- 
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ment you would like to make, even though you may not have been 
specifically asked the question? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think the only other thing I would like to 
do, Mr. Scrivner, and Mr. Chairman, is to be more responsive to a 
question you asked me yesterday about the overtime situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Quar.zs. I think the committee would be interested in 
a response. May I give you one now? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, at this point. 

Mr. Ostertac. I would like to have that, Mr. Chairman, because 
that is going to save one of the questions I was going to ask. 

Mr. Manon. We asked it yesterday at which time you answered 
partially and stated that you would like to answer more comprehen- 
sively today. Will you please do so now, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary QuaRtEs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In order to 
describe properly the special effort being applied to accelerate the 
ICBM and IRBM programs, it is essential that we appreciate the 
developmental nature of these projects at this state of the game. 
In other words, at this time our problems are primarily in the devel- 
opment area involving creative thinking of engineering-type personnel. 

Effort of this type is not susceptible to additional shift effort; and 
7-day weeks except for short periods of time would not be applicable. 
However, the engineering manpower on this program is working a 
substantial amount of overtime in creative engineering, detailed engi- 
neering, and testing programs. The standard workweek for person- 
nel on this program had been an 8-hour day 5-day week. This is 
being increased to a 45-hour workweek as a standard. This does 
not mean to say that the ICBM program is being prosecuted on an 
8-hour day 5-day week. Actually, we are pushing all contractors as 
hard as we can to accomplish their programs at the earliest possible 
time. 

For this purpose they are authorized unlimited overtime. In addi- 
tion, where we are in the fabrication and testing stage for develop- 
mental items such as the propulsion system, three-shift effort is 
being applied where required. 

For example, 1 contractor is using 3 shifts in their propulsion test- 
ing program. The third shift is for the purpose of maintenance and 
cleanup work in order to get maximum testing out of the other 
two shifts. 

Another organization is also working extra shifts on their pro- 
pulsion system testing and are putting in large amounts of overtime 
both on their facilities construction program and their testing program. 

The Corps of Engineers have been authorized overtime and are 
using expedited methods and shortcuts on public works projects in 
support of this program. 

We are taking maximum advantage of the competitive situation 
which exists in having these two alternate sources that I described for 
all major subsystems. Each contractor is very interested in his sys- 
tem being selected for the ICBM. He knows that this means he must 
develop a successful system ahead of his competitors in order to get 
any Jarge share of the production orders required. With that incentive 
plus our unlimited overtime authorization we expect the contractors 
will use overtime to the maximum extent feasible in a sustained effort 
of this type. 
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We plan to use multiple shifts and 7-day workweeks where required 
when we get into the fabrication and production phases of this 
program. 

Now, just to illustrate, Mr. Chairman, there are today over ——— 
people working for the ICBM prime contractors and their subcontrac- 
tors. This is just the ICBM. people are assigned on prime 
contracts and worked approximatel man-days of overtime 
during a recent test 30-day period. In other words, they averaged 5 
man-days a month overtime during this period. 

man-days of this total were contributed by scientific, tech- 
nical, and engineering personnel. In the most difficult technical areas 
we are on a two-shift basis with a limited third shift engaged in clean- 
up and preparation for the next day. In the development, fabrica- 
tion, and test of a single major component 5,000 people worked 
approximately 20,000 man-days of overtime during a recent 30-day 
period. This effort was applied on two operating shifts with a few 
personnel applied to a third shift to facilitate preparation for the next 
day’s testing. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that gives you a good overall picture of 
where the thing stands. It is not a situation in which one can make 
any categorical statements except to say that it is a project of the 
highest priority. All contractors know it has the highest priority. 
All know their success will depend on what they do and how fast they 
do it. All have been authorized unlimited overtime in doing it. 
And all are using overtime as they consider appropriate to get ahead. 
As you see, it is being used extensively. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no further questions on guided missiles. 
I have some general questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions on guided missiles, Mr. 
Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Secretary, I believe it is fair to state that the 
production and development of guided missiles has the support of the 
President, Secretary Wilson, and yourself as to taking a top priority 
position in our defense program, is that correct? 

Secretary Quar.es. Literally correct only if you say ballistic 
missiles, long-range bailistic missiles. Then it is literally correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 

Secretary QuaRLES. We also give appropriate priority to other 
guided missile programs. 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. Now, Mr. Secretary, we hear a great deal 
today in the press and elsewhere about the various positions we are 
in and the shortcomings that are alleged to exist. Of course, recently 
Secretary Wilson announced the plan to establish a “czar’’ in the 
Defense Department for the development of guided missiles; or at 
least to coordinate to some degree the programs. Since that time 
Mr. Gardner resigned. 

It is not clear to me, at least, as to whether or not the implications 
involved are a matter between the new phase idea of a “crash”’ 
program on guided missiles, or whether or not it is a matter of coor- 
dination in the services. Is there any difference between those 
concepts? 

Secretary Quarizs. I am not sure that I am in a good position to 
answer that question. I believe Mr. Gardiner will appear before 
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your committee on Monday. It seems to me the Congressman’s 
question is directed toward his motives and ideas. To that extent I 
would think you would prefer to get it directly from him. 

If there is any part of your question that relates to my motives or 
ideas I would be delighted to try to answer them. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. Perhaps I can put it this way: The creation of a 
“ezar’’ is not intended to develop a ‘“‘crash”’ program. 

Secretary QuarLes. Not in: my definition of a ‘‘crash’’ program. 
The creation of a special assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
guided missiles, which has popularly been referred to as a guided 
missiles ‘‘ezar,’’ is certainly intended to help the Secretary of Defense 
to do the Defense Department part of the job in expediting this pro- 
gram, but I think it is no one’s intention that we go into what we used 
to call “crash’’ programs, which I previously indicated involved 
guessing and taking chances and doing things in other than an orderly 
development manner, which we have never found to be a profitable 
way to do things. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In connection with the production phase of the 
guided-missiles program, have you had or do you contemplate industrial 
expansion for missile production? In other words, have we developed 
our production facilities to meet our requirements? 

Secretary QuarLeEs. Well, not completely. There has been some 
production facility capacity to meet guided-missile production for those 
missiles which have reached the appropriate phase for production. 
There is some current expansion of facilities for guided-missile produc- 
tion, and certainly, as some of these longer range missiles reach that 
phase we may well need additional facilities for our production, 
although at that time we would, of course, examine our existing 
facilities to make sure that we needed additional ones. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In connection with this issue as to whether or not 
we are moving ahead and are producing as fast as we should, when did 
this overtime and longer workweek program start which you just 
described? 

Secretary Quartes. The longer standard workweek of going from 
40 hours to 45 hours is only just now being put into effect. This is 
the standard workweek. The authorization of overtime on this 
project has been in effect to some degree for a matter of years. It 
has been in effect as an authorization on the ICBM program since the 
decision of the Department of Defense to expedite that program. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is it fair to say, Mr. Secretary, that as developments 
have taken place and you have reached the point of production, your 
production requirements have been met and are available? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. Oh yes, I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In other words, there has been no lag in production 
because of lack of man-hours or because of lack of industrial facilities? 

Secretary QuarRLEs. That is right. May I continue off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the missiles program and certainly 
programs like the missiles program and the intercontinental-ballistics 
program are so important to our position in the world that they far 
transcend any political considerations. I have been impressed with 
your objectiveness in your testimony and I think it is a good omen. 
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I would assume that within your own program there is a wide va- 
riety of differences of opinion in regard to military matters including 
guided missiles. 

Secretary QuarR.eEs. That is certainly a fair statement. We have no 
absolute conformity of point of view. We develop our point of view 
by listening to a wide variety of opinions. 

Mr..Manon. Yes. You hammer these things out and these various 
opinions, and you, as Secretary, come up with the conclusion which 
you think is best under all the circumstances. However, this con- 
clusion would not necessarily be compatible with the views of civilian 
people in the Pentagon nor with all the military people in the Pentagon? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think that is correct in the nature of things. 

Mr. Manon. I think in the very nature of things that is inevitable. 

Secretary QuarRues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are exploring this business here of guided missiles 
as thoroughly as we can, and I think you have made a very fine 
contribution to our understanding of this highly difficult subject. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Back on the record. Since we have recently talked 
about research and development, I would like to touch agair to 
some extent upon a question which is suggested by a quotation which 
I shall read to you. 

The programs for the intercontinental ballistics missile and its smaller cousin, 
the IRBM, have been stepped up as has procurement of certain aircraft, notably 
the B—52, F-101, F—104, and the KC~—135 jet tanker. But the additional funds 


for these speedups must, in great part, come from other segments of the Air 
Force budget such as maintenance and operations and base construction. 


That quotation is only partly provocative of the question which I 
have in mind. 

Mr. WiccLieswortH. What is that from, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. I just read it. I am not attributing it to anyone. 
T am just reading it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I understood you to say, General Twining, if you had 
no fiscal limitations and if there were no budgetary considerations or 
economic facters, you would prefer more research and development 
money. 

To what extent was that expression of yours yesterday tied to this 
business of taking a greater segment of the research and development 
money for the stepped- -up programs and, therefore, leaving a smaller 
portion for the other operations? 

General Twrnrina. I do not quite understand the expression about 
taking the research and development money from other funds. We 
never did that. 

Mr. Manon. You are using more of your research and development 
money than you have in previous years on your stepped-up programs 
of guided missiles, but you are asking for approximately the same 
amount of money that you had last year. 

General Twin1na. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. This additional money for the stepped-up programs 
must come out of this overall pot for research and development. Is 
that responsible for your statement yesterday with respect to the 
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possibility that additional funds might be advantageously expended in 
research and development? 

General Twininc. Well, of course, that was part of the reason for 
my reply. But how much additional we would need, I could not state 
in detail right now. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Quartes. Actually, if one examines the detail of our 
research and development budget, one finds that we have allocated to 
guided missiles in this entire field a lesser amount in 1957 than we did 
in 1956. . 

This is not because we want to do less work in the field, but quite th 
opposite is true. When you turn over to procurement, you find that 
we have allocated $400 million more to procurement in this broad 
area than we did last year, and what this means is that we have been 
able to switch some substantial amount of the cost of this program 
into the procurement area. 

Mr. Manon. Out of research and development? 

Secretary QuaR.LEs. Yes, sir; out of research and development. If 
I may just construe your question narrowly as applied to the research 
and development support of guided missiles, then I would say that 
that does not account for our trouble in research and development 
next year just because we have this escape, you might. say. I think 
what General Twining was saying and what ! would say is that it is 
very true that all of our programs in research and development tend 
to get into these very expensive situations and our dollars just do 
not go so far in that field as they used to. It is true that high priority 
projects and one that I would mention, for example, is the nuclear 
propulsion of airplanes, do step in to make it more difficult to live 
within our budget ceiling. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, if there are no further questions on the 
subject of guided missiles, ballistic missiles, and missiles in general, 
we can now proceed with our consideration of the other aspects of the 
statements delivered yesterday by Secretary Quarles and General 
Twining. 
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Fripay, Fesrvuary, 10, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
OUT-OF-COMMISSION AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Quarles, there is a question which has concerned me a 
great deal and the testimony thus far indicates that it has certainly 
concerned the Air Force, that is this matter of the readiness of the 
Air Force. 

It was developed in testimony last year or the year before that of 
the planes we have in the active Air Force a very large percentage are 
out of service at a given moment by reason of modifications or repairs 
or because of something else. 

Have you made any progress in the field of having a greater per- 
centage of those planes ready to go at a given moment, not only in 
the Strategic Air Command but in the training programs and other- 
wise ? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, may I speak first, and then I 
think you will want to hear from General Twining on that also. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quarues. I believe our count today is that 30 percent of 
our combat aircraft that one must expect as of any one instant not to 
be ready to take off on a combat mission. I would like to have the 
privilege of correcting that percentage, but it is that kind of thing. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 


Secretary Quar.es. Even if we had a perfect situation there would 
be some substantial percentage. Perhaps, it would be half of that. 
It is a fact today that some part of this “out-of-commission” situation 
results from our greater difficulty in retaining skilled aircraft mechan- 
ics and electroics mechanics to maintain these planes and keep them in 
operation. I regard this as the greatest single problem of the Air 
Force to increase our percentage of skilled people and to retain skilled 


people. 

It is really all one problem. 

Mr. Manon. You regard that as so important because you regard 
it as so vital that we have the force in readiness or as nearly as possible 
completely in readiness at all times? 

Secretary QuarRLEs. Exactly, sir. This, however, is a very funda- 
mental problem, and one to which one does not find cheap and ready 
answers. We do have legislation before the Congress this year which 
we believe will help us, but even the passage of that legislation will 
leave this largely an unsolved problem. 

Mr, Manon. I have been concerned about the lack of readiness of 
the Armed Forces generally speaking. This is a problem with which 
you are going to have to struggle every day as long as there is an 
Armed Force, of course. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the best planning and the best 
brains of the Air Force should certainly be devoted to this problem 
because the greater the percentage of readiness you have, the fewer, 
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perhaps, individual units of fighting power you might have to have. 
That is certainly true for an initial effort. 

Secretary Quartes. I think the chairman will recall that in my 
testimony, and I believe in General Twining’s testimony, we refer 
to the fact that we are not finding it possible to absorb the new Century 
series fighters into our actual operations as rapidly as they are cur- 
rently being turned out, again, for precisely this reason. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I will read the following which I clipped some 
time ago from a newspaper. 

The Air Force said yesterday that many of its newest and most powerful 
aircraft are kept most of the time on the ground because of a shortage of skilled 
maintenance crews. 

I did not read that to you at the beginning because I am not inter- 
ested in just the new planes. I am interested in the entire readiness 
of the Air Force, including the old and the new. 

Secretary Quartes. Well, I do not think we ever said precisely that, 
but nevertheless, there is a general truth in what is said there. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. This is an Associated Press story, and while 
they are not always correct, they are generally responsible. 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir. 

General Twinrne. I would like to mention one thing that does keep 
airplanes out of commission quite a bit, and I think it is somethin 
you would agree we have to accept. For example, take the B-47; 
many of these airplanes are out of service because we get a new 
gadget or an improved “black box” or something which has to go in 
it to make it a better bomber. This necessary modification will go on 
as long as the airplane is in existence. So, we have a continual prob- 
lem of having a good airplane away from its flying operations in order 
to install the new improvements in it. That is a time-consuming 
operation but we must do it in order to keep our planes up to date as 
combat-ready aircraft. 

I can say in regard to the B47 that its in-commission rate came up 
from January 1955 to September or October of 1955. That is a 6- 
percent increase in readiness. 

The B-36 has stayed steady at a percentage which is pretty good 
readiness for this huge and complicated airplane. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


The other problem hitting us right now and of which various con- 
gressional committees have been informed, involves the group of men 
who had Korean experience, and whose enlistments are expiring in 
great numbers. I said that we were going to be in bad trouble because 
of that, and it is hitting us right today. 

In regard to the 100-series fighters of the Tactical Air Command, 
they have, as you know, 25 airplanes to a squadron, but they are hav- 
ing to operate with only 18 airplanes because they are short of skilled 
maintenance personnel. 

Our enlistment rate looks a little better and it is coming up. I think 
we are going to weather the storm, however, we are at the low period 
right now. I believe we will be able to handle the situation, but that 
is something we have to work with in the Air Force in order to get 
those skill levels back. If we do not, we are in trouble. I think in 
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peacetime to maintain 137 wings that the limiting factor is this skilled 
personnel. If we cannot get skilled Pek we cannot maintain 
137 wings in peacetime. In other words, we have got to go out and 
get a 6-year or 8-year enlistment or something of that kind. We are 
doing reasonably well. We have started to come back up, and I think 
we will gradually remedy this situation. 

Every time we get a new airplane we always have trouble getting 
the “bugs” out of it. In regard to the: B-47 alone, for one and one-half 
years 7 thought it was never going to fly properly. We had great 
difficulty. 

Mr. Wilson made a trip to one of the plants producing that plane 
and he found we had 85 brandnew airplanes sitting outside the Wichita 
plant for maintenance. They were sitting there and would not fly. 
But we overcame that problem. The B-47 today is one of the finest 
airplanes in the world, and we are happy with it. 

With respect to the F-100, we are going through the same sort of 
difficulties, Dat it has not been nearly so bad as that with the B-47. 
However, we will always have these things to come up. I believe, 
however, we will weather the storm. I do agree with you 100 percent 
that the aircraft-in-commission rate is a vital factor: 


TRAINING 


I want to say something about training. Our readiness is improv- 
ing, but it is not coming up as fast as we would like. Our Training 
Command has done a most remarkable job. It is our biggest com- 


mand, and this past year or within the last 18 months, the Flying 
Training Command has improved its air training accident situation 
by cutting it in half. When you can do a thing tike that, it gets the 
pilots through and the morale is better. In addition you save mil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment. 

As to combat commands, overall, I would say that today SAC is 
in better shape readinesswise than the Tactical Air Command. The 
situation in TAC is not so bad as it was, and we are working to 
improve it. We have a special project now looking into the Tactical 
Air Command in order to give any help we can to get them straight- 


ened out. I certainly agree with you, Mr. C hairman, in regard to 
vour statement on readiness. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You have raised this issue of the adequacy of funds 
for “Maintenance and operations.” Each year you have come before 
us with such a terrific request for “Maintenance and operations,” run- 
ning into the billions, that we have a tendency to say, “Here is one 
place we can lop off a ‘few millions of dollars without doing any great 
injury. On the other hand, we may do great good by stimulating better 
management and more economy in the utilization of manpower and 
money.” 

I gathered from your testimony that, perhaps, you have not always 
asked for as much money as you now think you should have asked for. 

General Twrntna. I think that was true last year, and I want to 
add, and I should have said before, that that maintenance and opera- 
tions fund is a very vital element in this matter of readiness. This 
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year we have really suffered. We have had a terrible time but are 
pulling through with the money which we have. We did not ask 
for enough the last year. I am sure of that in looking back at it now. 

Mr. Manon. Can you furnish the committee with a few statistics 
on that question, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. Last year we asked for or we started out asking 
for $4.1 billion. We came to the Congress with a request for approxi- 
mately $3.8 billion, and we came out of the Congress with about $3.6 
billion. I would like to point out that the reduction to $3.6 billion, 
with a few minor exceptions, was based on things which we agreed 
during the course of the hearings were not properly justifiable costs. 
For example, we had a fuel cost decrease in April of last year. The 
point is that so far as the requests themselves are concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, we always in the whole course of our review procedure keep 
cutting out things that we do not think are justified, whenever we get 
a price change or something like that, but we never add back in. 

Since the bill was passed last year, we have had two price increases 
in fuel. We have had a number of add-ons of various sorts. For ex- 
ample, I can identify about $125 million worth of things that we did 
not have in our request at the time the bill was passed that we have 
had to finance since that time for various reasons. One of them, of 
course, in the civilian pay increase. That hits “Maintenance and op- 
erations” directly. 

I would also like to say that the reason we are in trouble is that for 
a number of years we have been able to forecast slippages in our other 
programs which gave us flexibility within “Maintenance and opera- 
tions.” That is what we have been living on. We have actually been 
operating on a level of new obligational authority from $3.1 billion to 
$3.5 billion from 1950 up through 1955. We have always asked for 
more money than we used. However, in the last quarter of 1955 we 
began to hurt, and the reason we began to hurt was because we did 
not have the slippage in construction and in deliveries of aircraft and 
in availability of flying hours that we have always had before, and 
that is why we got in trouble in 1956. 

Mr. Manon. That is both a good and a bad sign. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not come up and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation ? 

General Bogart. It is a very good sign, sir, in that it means we are 
making progress and we are doing things that we said we want to do. 
‘ Mr. Manon. Well, we will spend about a week on that, at a later 

ate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of what you just said about the increase in 
the price of fuel and the increase in pay, that is a situation where you 
are perfectly justified in asking for a deficiency. Why have you not 
done that ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir; we have submitted a request 
for a deficiency—a small request. 

There is also the point that at this time of the year, sir, if we do get 
a deficiency appropriation, unless we are able to plan for it consider- 
ably in advance, it does not do us any good because we have to lay our 
program on so far in advance that people cannot plan to obligate the 
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money since they just do not get it in time. For example, funds 
becoming available to us in April or May, unless we have been able 
to go at a higher rate, we will not be able to use them. In other words, 
we just get the funds and turn them back. That is the difficulty, sir; 
and it does not do us a great deal of good in an annual appropriation, 


ADEQUACY OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. General Twining, have I confronted you with this 
charge which has been made by some people who have a great deal of 
concern about the Air Force to this effect : “Unless the Congress takes 
some drastic action, the Air Force will get something like $4 billion 
less than it thinks it needs and about $2 billion less than it had the 
nerve to ask for ?” 

I have never observed that the Air Force lacked nerve in asking. 
I believe we discussed that to some extent yesterday. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir; we discussed what we submitted as our 
original request and what we received from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. As Chief of Staff of the Air Force, do you think that 
the present budget is reasonably adequate, and do you think the 
comment which I have just read is a misstatement or not? 

General Twin1ne. I think the statement may be a little overdrawn; 
yes, sir. 

CHANGE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General, what do you think the New Look might reveal 
as to the direction of our forces, and what we should do that we are 
not doing to maybe drastically or materially change the pattern of 
our national defense program ? 

General Twintnc. Well, the Chiefs are going to get together on that 
very shortly at a special meeting, possibly away from Washington, 
and go into that problem. I do not see, personally, any drastic change 
in view of the national policy. 

If we follow the national policy, and I think that is what we are 
doing now, the forces are pretty well set to do that job. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS PROPOSED NEXT YEAR 


Mr. Manon. What would be your response to that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quar.es. I think we are safe. As to the budget, I would 
like to say that I think it is a sound budget taken in context, and by 
that I mean taking account of the fact that there are certain things 
we can do this year and should do this year in making our budget, and 
our budget has been presented in the light of taking advantage of all 
the things we can see to do. However, if one said, “Well, if it is a 
sound budget this year, then it will be a sound budget next year,” then 
I would have to defer to the things we have done this year 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood intimated that, perhaps, there was a little 
election-year thinking in this. 

Was there really anything in that regard ? 

Secretary Quarues. To say that any individual in Washington is 
not having election year in his mind would be farther than I would 
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wish to go, but I will say, sir, that the things I am talking about are 
sound business things to do, and if I were running the Air Force as 
a business, they are precisely the things I would have done this year, 
to economize in operating the Air Force as much as possible. But, I 
would do them with the recognition that I cannot do them every year. 
I can do it once, but I cannot do it again. 


Mr. Manon. If you carry on the program as you contemplate it 
should be carried on, you will have to have a larger appropriation 
for fiscal 1958 ? 

Secretary Quartes. That I believe, yes, sir. 

General Twrntna. I would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman: 

In order to maintain the 137-wing force we are talking about today, 
we will require considerably more money in fiscal year 1958. A budget 
of the size that we have this year will not do it. It is going to take 
something around $18 to $20 billion a year to operate and maintain 
this force. If that is not forthcoming, we are going to have to change 


oi force. The Chiefs still feel that 137 wings is the force we should 
ave, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL POLICY 


Mr. Suepparp. I have one additional question, and if you wish, you 
can insert your answer in the record in order to conserve time. 
Many of our Congressmen of the West are interested in the problem. 
What is the present policy exercised by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force relative to the so-called dispersement of your tie-in 
contracts which obviously resolves down into the subcontractors ? 


What is the dispersement procedure that you, not your predecessor, 
are going to effect ? 


Secretary Quartes. Mr. Sheppard, we have made, as I believe you 
know, a very explicit announcement on this and we have issued di- 
rectives through the Air Force in line with the Department of De- 
fense directives which explicitly answer your question. I should like 
to file for the record a copy of our directive. 

(The directive referred to follows :) 


The attached copy of DOD Directive 5220.5. dated November 17, 1955 pre- 
scribes the DOD policy with respect to industrial dispersal. This policy was 
implemented by Air Force Regulation 78-4 dated December 29, 1955, subject: 
Air Force Industrial Production Readiness Policy. Paragraph E. 1. f (1) 
through (6) of the attachment to AFR 78-4 follows: 

(f) Industrial dispersal.—Dispersal as used in this memorandum, refers to 
the geographical distribution of vital defense production and development fa- 
cilities to avoid concentration of these facilities within target areas, so as to 
minimize the disruption of production and development in case of enemy 
attack. The production sources for categories A and B systems will be analyzed 
to determine vulnerability and adequacy of dispersal. A program will be de- 
veloped to minimize the loss of production of these systems through dispersal 
and other measures. The following policies and criteria will govern development 
of this program: 

(1) The obstacles to maximum dispersal, such as cost, social dislocation 
in existing areas of population, delay of vital defense production and devel- 
opment should be carefully considered in seeking a practical solution to the 
problem of dispersal. 

(2) When multiple sources for an item of material are practical, dispersal 
will be a key factor in selection of the additional sources. Wherever prac- 
ticable, this principle will also be applied in the case of multiple sources 
for subcontract work. 

(3) Dispersal will be one of the prime considerations in the location of 
new facility construction, particularly when furnished at Government ex- 
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pense or with Federal aids to construction. This may not necessarily apply 
to those new facilities which constitute a desirable, but relatively minor, 
adjunct to existing defense facilities. 

(4) To avoid the excessive cost and the resulting social dislocation at- 
tendant on the abandonment of existing production facilities in being will 
be maintained in use as required. Every effort will be made to require the 
use of existing facilities before new facilities are constructed. 

(5) The urgency of dispersal should always be weighed against the urgency 
of the requirement for timely delivery of the vital product involved. 

(6) Consistent with paragraphs (1) through (5) above, the objective 
shall be to avoid the tendency toward overconcentration of critical defense 
facilities in target areas. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1955. 
No. 5220.5 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Subject: Industrial dispersal. 


I. PURPOSE 


The, purpose of this directive is to prescribe Department of Defense policy 
with-respect to industrial dispersal. 


II. DEFINITION 


Dispersal, as used in this directive, refers to the geographical distribution of 
vital defense production and development facilities to avoid the concentration 
of these facilities within target areas, so as to minimize the disruption of produc- 
tion and development in case of enemy attack. 


Ill. POLICY 


Recognizing the obstacles to maximum dispersal, such as cost, social dislocation 
in existing areas of population, delay of vital defense production and development 


the following criteria should be carefully considered in seeking a practical solu- 
tion to the problem of dispersal : 

1. When multiple sources for an item of materiel or development are practical, 
dispersal will be a key factor in selection of the additional sources. Wherever 
practicable, this principle will also be applied in the case of multiple sources for 
subcontract work. 

2. Dispersal will be one of the prime considerations in the location of new 
facility construction, particularly when furnished at Government expense or 
with Federal aids to construction. This may not necessarily apply to those new 
facilities which constitute a desirable, but relatively minor, adjunct to existing 
defense facilities. 

38. To avoid the excessive cost and the resulting social dislocation attendant on 
the abandonment of existing production facilities, all facilities in being will be 
maintained in use as required. Every effort will be made to require the use of 
existing facilities before new facilities are constructed. 

4. The urgency of dispersal should always be weighed against the urgency of 
the requirement for timely delivery of the vital product involved. 

5. Consistent with the above, the objective shall be to avoid the tendency 
toward overconcentration of critical defense facilities in target areas. 


RevuseN B. Rosertson, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. SueprparD. Thank you very much; undoubtedly the directive 
will be self-explanatory. 

Secretary Quarves. All right, sir. I think that will answer the 
question. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions at this time, we will 
now recess until 2 o’clock. 
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MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Twining, about the middle of January, the Air Force mag- 
azine came out with a statement that almost one-third of the Tac- 
tical Air Command’s fighter force is grounded for lack of adequate 
maintenance. The publication also stated that because of a money 
pinch, the United States Air Force is getting only enough money to 
fly about 70 percent of the hours needed to keep it combat ready. We 
are continually reading statements of that sort, indicating that the 
Air Force is suffering from lack of money. Last year, I went into the 
problem of aircraft maintenance, and didn’t get an entirely satisfac- 
tory answer. It seems doubtful to me that there could be an aircraft 
maintenance problem because of the lack of money. More likely, if 
there is such a problem, it results from a lack of properly trained 
technicians, or it may well be simply a management problem that the 
Air Force has not been able to lick. I would like you to comment on 
this and perhaps, after due reflection, give us a detailed statement as 
to just what the true facts are in this respect. 

Generai Twrntne. I think that is an exaggeration to say that a third 
of the Tactical Air Force is grounded. The only airplanes-‘I know 
of being grounded in numbers are in the one category, the F-100. 
Of the 25 aircraft assigned to a squadron, about 18 are being operated, 
about 7 are being held back in squadron reserve. 

They are having maintenance difficulties, that is true, but certainly 
not a third of the whole Tactical Air Force. 

We have been handicapped quite a bit with the shortage of mainte- 
nance and operation funds which I told you about this morning. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any further enlightenment you might place 
in the record in addition to what you have given us? You can do 
so at this point or at the previous point because that is one of the areas 
we will spend a lot of time on later. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. I will have a complete record in. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


FLYING HOURS 


Certain Air Force units are unable to fly enough hours to be adequately trained, 
due to such factors as reequipping, difficulties with new aircraft, absence of air- 
craft for modifications to correct deficiencies developed in service, personnel 
shortages similar to those affecting the F—100, and shortcomings in support equip- 
ment and in base facilities. The main factor is difficulties we have always ex- 
perienced with new types of aircraft; however, we are making progress toward 
determining and correcting such deficiencies before the aircraft reach the tactical 
units. As an example, our first B—52 unit is achieving a relatively high utiliza- 
tion rate—much better than we have anticipated. : 

Certain other Air Force units, equ'pped with well “shaken down” air¢raft, 
are capable of generating flying time in excess of that required to provide ade- 
quate combat readiness. 

Our aim has been to provide only the hours required for combat readiness in 
the capable units and to fund only those hours which could actually be flown 
by the limited units. The effect is that the total number of flying hours we 
are capable of generating within these limitations is less than the total number 
we would consider necessary for combat readiness of all Air Force units. In the 
current fiscal year, we have sufficient funds to fly the hours we are capable of 
generating on this basis. 

In applying our policy to the 1957 budget estimate we calculated by type 
aircraft the anticipated flying hours we could generate. For our combat units, 
when you compare the total hours we expect to fly with the total number of 
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hours required to provide each crew with what we consider to be adequate train- 
ing it works out to about 70 percent overall. We expect to raise that percentage 
in future years toward the ultimate goal of 100 percent. 


TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS OF THE F-100 AIRCRAFT 


The Air Force has some F-100 aircraft in temporary storage. This is 
undesirable and corrective action is being taken. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this situation, not the least of which was the necessity for 
integrating this aircraft into the inventory as rapidly as possible. 

The integration of new. weapons systems into the Air Force inventory 
has always created maintenance and personnel problems. Time and ex- 
perience are required to resolve them. Actual operating experience is re- 
quired to determine the proper number of personnel and the necessary skills 
required to maintain a new aircraft. The F-100 is not unique in this 
respect, 

A primary factor contributing to the current low utilization of the F—100 
aircraft is the shortage of skilled maintenance personnel. All assigned 
mmaintenance personnel in F-100 units, whether previously skilled or unskilled, 
ruust be trained on this aircraft. Throughout the Air Force there is a short- 
age of skilled maintenance personnel due to the continuous return to civil 
life of a large number of our trained people. The Air Force is exerting an 
all-out effort to retain these skilled technicians. Past congressional action 
has assisted materially; however, we are in direct competition with indus- 
try in this area and our progress has been less than desired. 

The F-100 represents a significant increase in combat potential over 
clder fighter aircraft. We believe therefore, that reequipping should be 
expedited, even if it means a temporary reduction in the total number of air- 
craft in operational units. We are reducing temporarily the quantity of F- 
100 aircraft assigned to each unit. The F-100 aircraft made available by 
this reduction plus those now in storage will be used to reequip additional 
combat units ahead of schedule. A beneficial byproduct of this redistribution 
of F-100’s will be to make available earlied additional fighter aircraft for 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve units. This redistribution will increase 
the utilization of the F-100 aircraft during the reequipping period, since 
more maintenance manhours will be available per plane. The number of 
units which are conducting on-the-job training of maintenance personnel will 
also be increased. In addition, each unit is provided mobile training units 
and technical representatives from the North American Aviation Corp. to 
assist in the instruction of maintenance personnel. This is concidered neces- 
sary to support the rate of which the F-100 aircraft is being phased into 
the Air Foree inventory. 

We are increasing the authorization of personnel in F-—100 combat units 
and are continuing our intensified training and reenlistment programs to in- 
crease the number of skilled technicians in the Air Force. 

In summary, the Air Force is well pleased with the F-100 aircraft and 
the combat potential it represents. For the most part problems similar to 
those involving the F-100 are experienced when integrating any new weapon 
system into the inventory. In this case the situation is seriously aggravated 
by a general shortage of trained technicians. We are working hard to al- 
leviate this shortage as rapidly as feasible. A temporary reduction of the 
number of F-100 aircraft per unit is required. The Air Force will fully utilize 
all F—100 fighters. 

LONG-RANGE BOMBERS 


Mr. Manon. General, what progress are we making toward the de- 
velopment of aircraft of the Strategic Air Command long-range bomb- 
er which will be more efficient and effective than the B-52? Where 
are we in that program ? 

General Twrntne. We have new t - of bombers coming along. 

t 


T would like this discussion to be o e record. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record ? 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I would like to get from both of you your estimate of 
the progress we are making on the nuclear-pow ered airplane and the 
essentiality of this type of aircraft for the use of the Armed*Forees in 
the future. 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you want to go ahead first ? 

Secretary Quar.Es. Weare approaching the problem of nuclear pro- 
pulsion of aircraft not from the point of view of just getting an air- 
craft which would have nuclear propulsion but of using nuclear pro- 
pulsion to build a superior weapons system. I make this distinction 
because if it were merely your object to get an aircraft into the air 
which would be propelled nuclearly it might be a simple problem. 

Mr. Manon, But comparatively unimportant ! 

Secretary Quartes. It would surely be unimportant, it is very ex- 
pensive, so it would be a wasteful proposition. 

However, it is very clear that if we could meet certain requirements 
with a nuclear propelled heavy bomber we would have a very valuable 
characteristic, namely, the characteristic to cruise for very long dis- 
tances or to stay in the air for very long times. We have laid out the 
requirements for such a system, and are pressing ahead. Again it 
happens along two alternate courses because there are two promising 
courses, for a propulsion system and for aircraft to embody such a 
propulsion system. 

There are some very difficult problems to be solved, and, in spite 
of giving this project real emphasis and priority, it may be some 
years before we have a useful addition to our inventories in’this type 
of plane. 

I should make it clear that in this field, as in other atomic energy 
fields, we work hand in hand with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
In this particular case they carry the responsibility primarily for the 
atomic reactor source of energy and we carry the responsibility for 
embodying that in a propulsion system and embodying the propulsion 
system in an airplane. 

We have the responsibility in the Air Force for the Department 
of Defense in this air nuclear propulsion field except that the Navy 
would have the responsibility of incorporating such a propulsion 
system in a naval aircraft when and if they see a need to do so. 

Mr. Manon. The development of an effective atomic combat-type 
homber, or fighter aircraft is probably further away than the develop- 
ment of the intercontinental ballistic missile? What is the situation 
there? 

Secretary Quartes. I would say they are not far apart in their time 
scales. 

Mr. Manon. Would an atomic airplane be faster than other types, 
atomic-powered aircraft ? 

Secretary Quar.es. It could be, but it would not necessarily be. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the feeling atomic-powered aircraft will 
not revolutionize aircraft warfare? 
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Secretary Quartes. Not in the foreseeable future. The way such 
things develop I can imagine in time it would be a very important 
thing, but I think not in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED VULNERABILITY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, our country and other countries are, 
most of them at least, seeking to improve their military posture. There 
is no doubt but that the United States and Soviet Russia are making 
rapid strides in the perfection of military strength. There is no 
doubt but what each country is stronger this year than it was last 
year, and they will no doubt be stronger next year than this year. 

I would like your views as to the degree of vulnerability to which 
we are subjected. In other words, are we more vulnerable to an attack 
which might be devastating in nature now than we were last year, 
the year before, and so forth? What is the situation on vulnerability 
as you see it? 

Secretary QuarLEs. You pass from one phase to another. We are 
at a transition now. 

Two years ago the Russians had as their main reliance answer for 
atomic attack on this continent their TU-4, or B-29 type aircraft. 
This was a very severe limitation on them. 

Last year they started bringing their 37-type, or Bison, into 
production. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Secretary Quartes. When they are substantially equipped with 
this kind of aircraft we will pass from one kind of vulnerability to 
a much greater kind of vulnerability. 

At the same time we are building up our air defense capability. 
There has in the last 2 years been a marked improvement in it, and 
within 2 years there will be a further marked improvement in it. 

However, while this would have been a very substantial improve- 
ment considering the warning electronic system and improved inter- 
ceptors we are bringing into the system, and all, a net evaluation would 
say that we lose ground rather than gain ground as far as the vulner- 
ability of our continent is concerned when the Russians have converted 
to a heavy jet bomber. 

This is expressing my personal opinion. It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that the threat is increasing and 
that the vulnerability of our country and other countries to attack 
is increasing relatively. 


I was getting your views as to what you thought and it seems you 
share that view. 

Secretary Quartes. Along with the things I mentioned we must 
appreciate that they are building up their stockpile of atomic weapons 
through this period, and the combination of all of those things will 
mean that the offense has made more progress than the defense in 
our opinion during this period. 
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MUTUAL DETERRENCE 


Mr. Manon. We are approaching a period of atomic plenty. What 
do you visualize will develop as this era of atomic plenty comes 
upon us? 

Secretary Quarues. I believe it will mean that each side will pos- 
sess an offensive capability that is so great and so devastating that 
neither side will have a knockout capability, and, therefore, a situa- 
tion in which neither side could profitably initiate a war of this 
kind. The point is that if either side did initiate it, before that side 
could knock out the other one, the other could do so much mortal 
damage to the aggressor that the aggressor would still come out of 
the war worse than he went into it, which means he would have no 
advantage in going to war. This has been frequently referred to as 
a position of mutual deterrence, and I believe we are moving into that 
kind of a situation. 

I must hasten to say that you only have mutual deterrence as long 
as both sides retain that kind of capability, and the only way we can 
retain that kind of capability is to be most determined and most 
progressive to keep our forces up to that requirement. 

Mr. Manon. It certainly is far from a desirable picture to be in a 
period of mutual deterrence, is it not? 

Secretary Quarues. It is far from the millennium but it is a lot 
better than war, and it is a tremendously lot better than nuclear war. 
I console myself, working in this field, that maybe we are workin 
toward something that will be better through this very difficult ramnil 

Mr. Manon. Hard on the nerves and on the pocketbook. 


Secretary Quartes. Yes, it is. It takes a strong stomach and a 
strong pocketbook both. 
Mr. Manon. I want to ask you some questions about sage pro- 
gram. Since the Air Force oe so heavily into the procurement 
t 


program I wanted to discuss that some with you while you are here 
this afternoon, and we want to pursue it further later. 

Mr. Norrell ? 

Mr. Norretxi. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I am very appreciative of your testi- 
mony. It is encouraging in many respects, and your forthright man- 
ner in dealing with it is likewise appreciated. 

I wanted to discuss with you, purely on a policy level, concerning 
the trip I made to Europe this past August sua early September. 

I want to say for the record I am grateful for the courtesies you 
extended me when we were both in France. 


ORLY AIRFIELD, FRANCE 


My question here now involves Orly Field in France. 

Are you familiar with the problem at Orly Field? 

Secretary Quartes. I am somewhat familiar with it, Mr. Deane, 
but I am not at all sure I will be in a position to answer your questions. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to get this into the record, and likewise 
I think perhaps it involves the Air Force more than any other branch 
of the service. 
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I will briefly analyze a statement which has been prepared at my 
request when I was there which indicates that during the period 
immediately following the liberation of Paris in 1944 the United 
States spent approximately $10 million in rehabilitating and improv- 
ing Orly Airfield. 

I will not go into all of the details involving that particular pro- 
gram and what was done, but as of 1950 the LOC Agreement granted 
the United States Army certain operational rights, certain facilities 
in a certain area of land at Orly. 

The Army obtained a 5-year lease extending these rights to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951. The United States Air Force assumed command of 
the present USAFE facilities on July 1, 1952, and the Army lease 
was transferred to the Air Force on February 4, 1953. 

This lease, which expires December 31, 1956, provides that the Air 
Force will be granted free use of such facilities as base roads, runways, 
taxiways, and so forth, in addition to the facilities rented from the 
French Government. 

Going along further it seems upon assuming command jurisdiction 
at Orly in July of 1952 USAFE desired that a master plan be pre- 
pared and approved by the French Government in order that further 
construction might proceed in an orderly manner. 

At this time the french submitted a proposal to construct USAFE 
facilities in the northwest corner of the field provided that USAFE 
would pay 5 years’ rent, approximately $1 million, in advance. 

USAFE gave this proposal favorable consideration but the entire 
matter was delayed for 9 months in Washington, and in the mean- 
while, thinking that the United States had lost interest, the French 
Government constructed hangars for Air France in this intended 
USAFE area. 

The tentative nature of the Orly lease has always had an adverse 
effect upon the programing and construction of new facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, may I continue off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Back on the record. Would you advise the background 
of the USAFE recommendations for the use of Orly. 

Mr. Doveias. Someone in General Tunner’s headquarters undoubt- 
edly. 

Mr. Deane. It is a pretty serious problem because it is a key spot 
of our aviation entrance—— 

Mr. Dovcuas. But only for a very limited purpose. I will be glad 
to furnish detailed information on the delay to which you referred. I 
would not be at all surprised if I found quite a different attitude on 
the part of Washington headquarters from the attitude of General 
Tunner’s headquarters with respect to the importance of spending con- 
struction money at Orly. Competition for dollars is severe. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


BACKGROUND FoR AIR Force USE or ORLY AIRFIELD, PARIS, FRANCE 


1. The United States Government expended considerable amounts of money 
for improvements at Orly Field during World War Il. These improvements, 
however, were sold back to the French Government under an “Agreement re- 
lating to the Transfer of Surplus United States Army and Navy Property and 
Installations in France and Certain French Overseas Territories.” Under the 
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terms of this agreement, the French Government acquired possession of and 
title to the Army-Air Force facilities at Orly Field and made payment therefor 
under a memorandum of understanding regarding settlement for lend-lease 
reciprocal aid for surplus war property and claims dated May 28, 1946. As of 
May 28, 1946, therefore, the property was entirely that of the French Govern- 
ment. 

2. From the end of World War II te 1951 no new construction and virtually 
no maintenance had been accomplished at Orly Airfield. In 1951 USAF occu- 
pied 72,000 square feet of space, all French owned, except for the base head- 
quarters which was a small quonset hut. Some of the space was furnished 
without charge; however, the majority was furnished on a rental basis. At 
this time we occupy approximately 88.48 acres of land and 21 buildings, in- 
cluding 103,685 square feet of floor space at an annual rental of $82,000 per 
annum. 

3. Over the past several years contradictory statements were received from 
the various French officials with whom we deal on our tenure at Orly. In spite 
of our efforts to clarify the situation, no firm information concerning the matter 
was received until a letter dated January 30, 1956, from the French liaison mis- 
sion was transmitted to our Paris office which indicates that they would like 
us to leave the area by December 31, 1956, and established a date of December 
31, 1957, as an outside deadline. The French stated, in the letter of January 30, 
1956, that certain French hangars are to be built on the site of our present in- 
stallation. The French have offered two solutions: (1) Relocation to an area 
in the southern portion of Orly; or (2) relocation to LeBourget Airfield on the 
other side of Paris. This development is under active consideration by Hq 
USAFE and by this Headquarters. We are notifying the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense informally, but there has not been sufficient 
time to develop a position on the matter. 

4. In any event, it is felt that we cannot claim the wartime expenditures made 
at Orly Field as giving us a right to remain, inasmuch as these improvements 
were, in fact, sold back to the French Government by the agreement referred 
to above. 


EXPLANATION OF ALLEGED 9 MONTHS’ DELAY IN PROCESSING ORLY FIELD PROPOSAL 


5. There was a delay in this Headquarters in approving the French proposal 
to relocate the USAFE facilities to the northwest corner of Orly Field. That 
proposal provided for the payment of approximately $1 million rent in advance. 
The plan for construction of facilities at Orly Field for USAFE received the 
normal technical review by this Headquarters. In addition there were unusual 
funding and legal problems which, because of the complicated nature of the 
proposal, required considerable study. It was necessary, as one of the steps, 
to obtain an opinion as to the legality of the proposal, especially the advance 
payment feature thereof. The proposal received in this Headquarters was dated 
March 19, 1951, and was approved on October 16, 1951. 

6. At the present time Headquarters USAFE and Headquarters in Washington 
are working on the resolution of the problem of whether or not there should 
be a continued requirement for facilities and Air Force use of Orly. 


Mr. Deane. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record. ) 


SPANISH BASE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, you and I visited Spain. I got on one 
Spanish base. What do you think is the most crucial problem facing 
our folks there? 

Secretary Quares. I regard the whole Spanish base operation as 
moving forward very satisfactorily. One could have hoped for faster 
development of the operation, but it has proceeded in a very orderly 
way, and in a sound and economical way. I do not feel we have any 
important basic problems there, that our relationships with the Span- 
ish Government have seemed to me to be good. 
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We have not always lived up to what they understood we had 
promised. At the same time I believe they are very sound partners, 
and I find every encouragement to continue in that Spanish base re- 
lationship with them and to continue to work closely with them. 

Mr. Deane. I found that to be true; but what really concerned me 
there is that I wonder if we have the water facilities we will need 
record the answer to this question : 

I will not go into detail of the analysis which we will take up during 
the construction budget part, but I would like you to provide for the 
record the answer to this question : 

To what extent competent surveys were made in the location of these 
bases so far as water supply is concerned ? 

I will just take one here to give you some idea. This is the main 
base which I visited, Torrejon. The maximum output from 4 wells 
was 300 gallons per minute against a requirement of approximately 
1,000 gallons per minute. 

They are now planning a pipeline to a river 414 miles distant in 
order to try to get a satisfactory flow, and the Spanish Government 
said they thought they would be able to give it. 

What is characteristic of this particular field is likewise true of the 
others, so I think it would certainly be a matter of policy to try to find 
out what that problem is, and so far as other bases are concerned. 
(The following information was furnished :) 


Sratus OF WATER Suppry, SPAIN BASES, AS OF DreceMBER 31, 1955 






1. After complete geophysical and geological research for a possible subsurface 
water supply, a well-drilling program was initiated with the following results: 

(a) Torrejon.—Exploratory wells at this site produced less than one-third of 
the dajly requirement. Therefore, it is planned to pipe water from the Jarama 
River approximately 4 miles, The flow in this river is controlled by upstream 
dams and the Spanish have assured that the supply will be adequate. 

(b) Zaragoza.—Explorations at this site have located a shallow aquifer pro- 
ducing sufficient water in an area approximately 2.5 miles from the base. How- 
ever, these are located in highly cultivated land and the aquifer is too shallow to 
insure a long-term source of supply. Two additional sources are under con- 
sideration ; one, the Imperial Canal, which will require extensive treatment and 
a large amount of on-base storage will be required to bridge periodic 2-week 
shutdowns of the canal; and the second, the Ebro River which is approximately 
4 miles from the base. The economics in developing the possible sources will 
determine that which is to be used. 

(c) Moron.—Shallow wells have been located, producing sufficient water to 
satisfy initial requirements. However, they are not considered adequate to 
meet continuous demands. A deeper source is being sought. If additional 
sources are not located for development,-water may be obtained from the English 
company (name of commercial firm) which supplies water for Seville. 

(c) San Pablo.—Exploratory wells at this location have produced only water 
with a high saline content. It is planned to obtain water for this base from the 
English company. 

(e) Rota.—Only brackish water has been obtained from exploratory wells 
drilled at this site. Present plans are to pipe water from a Spanish aqueduct 
system, a distance of approximately 7 miles. 

(f) A. 0. and W.—Explorations are continuing with indications that adequate 
water can be supplied to each site, either by using a pipeline or on-site wells. 
However, it appears that development costs will be high. 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVE OF SPANISH-BASE PROGRAM 


We were in Paris at about the same time, and I picked up the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune, European edition, 
of September 17, and they quote you, Mr. Secretary, as follows: © 

Secretary of the Air Force Donald A. Quarles informed a press conference 
in Paris yesterday that the United States is weighing the question of whether 
the four Air Force bases now nearing completion in Spain are enough for the 
strategic interests of the United States and for its North Atlantic Treaty 
commitments. 

The Secretary's remarks about Spain appeared to fall in line with what he 
had to say about the buildup of the Air Force in Western Europe. 

Continuing that further, I know that in view of the facts based 
upon my study and from the information furnished me since I came 
back, that as of August 31 the bases were about 32 percent completed. 

I wonder what is the overall objective so far as Spain is concerned ? 

Secretary QuaRLEs. We at one time had a canitnes ity large base 
program for Spain. We at one time were talking about 8 or 9 bases 
altogether. 

It was decided that the 4 bases that are now under construction, 
3 of which are bomber bases and 1 of which is primarily a supply 
base, in addition to the naval port base, would be our first-phase 
construction, and that we would consider from that point on how much 
farther, if any, to go. 

We have not quite made the determination. I was pressed when 
I was in Europe, as you can see from this reference, for some state- 


ment of plan on it. I was ina ponnen where to say we would do 


no more would have been bad and to say we were definitely going to 
do more would be bad, so I had to follow the middle track. 

Actually we are today studying the Spanish-base situation, and 
we feel that there is very good justification for at least one more base, 
an air-defense base. I would expect that we would want to propose 
such construction, although it is very true we have a lot of .work 
to do on the bases we are now working, and perhaps the point is that 
it would be well to get a little more of that behind us before we start 
another base, 

Mr. Deane. You would know your problems. I do not know if 
this press story quoted you right. 

Secretary Quar.es, Well, approximately so. We have 2 more bases 
in the Authorization Act, 2 bases which have been in the plan all 
along, but which are not presently authorized and funded. These 
are not our top-priority projects, but we regard them as sound projects. 

As for completion of the bases that are under construction, this is 
from here out in our minds a straightforward engineering construc- 
tion matter and we are merely at the point of planning the next 
phase of that operation. 


EXTENSION OF RUNWAYS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Deane. During the construction hearings last year for the Air 
Force I had certain reservations on the extension of runways. I 
came to appreciate this program on my overseas visit. I have some 
photographs here involving the rotation of our squadrons of jet 
fighters flying over there for training purposes. You probably have 
seen these pictures. 
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It is most. impressive and it seems to me a high priority should 
be given to completion of these runways. 

Fortunately so far as I could find out, no particular lives have 
been lost, but there have been a number of serious aircraft accidents 
involving the 7th Air Division between January 1954 and October 
1955 at the SAC airbase, and they were wholly attributable, in part 
or wholly, to lack of the overruns and the runway lengths. 

Secretary Quartes. Where are these bases you speak of? In the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. And these accidents alone cost $714 million, 
not to mention the fact that these planes were parked and kept out 
of operation. 

Would any of the construction people tell us the status of the com- 
pletion of that work there for your knowledge and mine? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Douglas, I expect, would be in the best 
position to comment on it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I cannot give you exact information on the status 
of runway extensions in the United Kingdom. I think you are 
familiar with the fact that pavements in general and lengthening 
and strengthening of runways has always been the No. 1 expendi- 
ture item in the Air Force budget in 1956 and will continue to be 
in the program that we will present to the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Deanz. What is the percentage of completion ? 

Mr. Dove.as. As to the final program on runways I cannot state 
at the present. I will be glad to furnish that. The problem, of 
course, is a dreadfully difficult judgment and planning problem 
because we are involved in a very large number of bases for our 
operations. We are trying to come to standards that will give us a 
large margin of safety for such operations. 
(The following information was furnished :) 


























Stratus or ConstrucTION RuNWAY PAVEMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM AS OF 
Jan. 31, 1956 


Fiscal year 1956 and prior years military construction programs 
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All runway extensions are presently under contract. That work not under 
construction has been delayed to sustain aircraft operations. It is anticipated 
that the balance of the projects will be completed by the end of the 1956 
construction season. 









JOINT USE OF BASES 






Mr. Deanr. Is it necessary to send these squadrons over to different 
bases, or could you complete a base and keep them on there and let 
them maneuver from those bases? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that I could give an answer. I think General 
Twining would probably like to answer. 
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General Twininc. We could not double up on one base and keep 
our readiness improving. 

Mr. Deane. You would have to use several ? 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think that you are familiar with the fact that there 
are really 2 different problems, or 2 different types of operation. We 
have fighter squadrons and fighter wings in place on the continent and 
perhaps at 2 bases in the United Kingdom, and the rotation, or the 3 
months’ operation on a British base is a type of exercise that is pri- 
marily a SAC exercise where SAC puts a medium bombardment wing 
into England for a 90-day operation. 

Mr. Deane. I would like, Mr. Secretary, if you would review the 
request that you have made for this particular item and see whether or 
not it is sufficient, because it seems to me it certainly should be of high 
priority. There may be more similar accidents unless we move pretty 
quickly. 

Now, this question will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COOPERATION OF BRITISH PEOPLE 


Mr. Deane. I was impressed with the cooperation on the part of 
the average British citizen, at least those away from the metropolitan 
areas, out in the areas where the bases were located. It was such as 
to make one feel there was a comradeship and a support that was most 
commendable. Officers’ wives and noncommissioned people were very 
cordial in their clubs. There was a mutual exchange of ideas, which 


I thought was very good. Evidently something is taking place because 
| was told that approximately 250 American airmen were marrying 
English girls each month. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


' 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, last year in the consideration of the 
appropriation for the Air Force Academy the request was for $79 
million. This committee in its report recommended that this appro- 
priation not be spent until the plans were more firmly established. 
Then in the Senate after full hearing the full $79 million was restored. 
Considerable hearings were held on the subject. 

Mr. Owens, of Skidmore, Owens & Merrill summed up his firm’s 
approach to the materials problem by the statement : 

Modern architecture as such has been dictated by economies. If we tried to 
reproduce a gothic or colonial architecture we would have to ask for almost double 
the appropriation. 

The Senate restored the full $79 million, and in conference the com- 
mittee recommended that $20 million be appropriated for Air Acad- 
emy purposes for 1956 so that : 

Essential preliminary construction can proceed pending further finalization 
of the design and plans. 

In October 1955, you are quoted as stating that the Academy project 
is larger than anyone had first realized. 

My question is: Have the plans been finalized and do you think that 
your request and what you are recommending yourself is suitable and 
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will meet with the general feelings of Members of Congress who ex- 
pressed rather violent objection to the original design and -_r 

Secretary Quaries. Let me speak first to the cost. I believe I was 
misquoted—quoted as you said. If you go all the way back, it doubt- 
less is true we are talking about more today than we originally talked 
about. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary QuarteEs. I do not recall saying just that, but perhaps it is 
not too important. 

At any rate, to tell you where we are now, we received, as you know, 
an authorization for a sum of around $125 million for the construction 
of the Academy. As you have explained, the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1956 was limited as you stated. Weare asking you for a further 
appropriation or at least we will be asking in the construction program 
for a further appropriation on account of the $125 million plan. 

We have met on several occasions. I went first out to the site and 
studied it with the architects there and then to Chicago to study the 
plans with the architects and to review their proposals for design. 
We have a consultant group of architects who are quite independent 
of the contractors and to whom we refer all of the contractors’ pro- 
posals before we look at them and pass on them for the Air Force. 

At the October meeting, and in the light of the discussions in the 
Congress about the plans, and the dislike of people of certain features 
of the plans—particularly the desire to see less glass in the plans 
and more masonry and that kind of thing—we felt that the plans 
submitted last October by the architects and as recommended by 
our architectural consultants were acceptable for certain of the main 
buildings; dormitory or barracks buildings, the academic building, 
and the mess hall. We accepted those in general with certain reserva- 
tions and asked them to restudy certain other buildings, which they 
have since done. They are scheduled to submit their proposed plans 
for the other buildings to us within approximately the next month. 
We will have to pass on them at that time. 

I would like to say that we are using the best advice we can get. 
and the best judgment. we can get, but just as quickly as it can be 
done from the point of view of the convenience of this committee | 
would very much like to have the plans seen by this committee, to see 
what we are doing. I would like to have any individuals, let us 
say, who are interested in the plans, see the plans. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary QuartEs. Everybody is not going to be happy about the 
plans. There are going to be people who will say it ought to be 
Gothic, and somebody else will say it ought to be Georgian, and some- 
body else will say something else. You cannot please everybody. 

All I can say is that the architects represent a very competent group 
and have unanimously ena everything we have so far 
adopted. I believe we have met the spirit of the criticisms here; but, 
again, those criticisms are always a bit diffused, and it is a little bit 
hard to say whether you have or have not. 

We are going ahead, in any case. I at least am inspired by the 
beauty of this plan in that setting for a great new institution of this 
kind, and I hope you will feel the same way. 
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Mr. Deane. That is very encouraging, Mr. Secretary. The only 
reason I brought it up is that I know there are Members of the House 
and Members on this committee who have expressed real interest and 
concern about this program. If it does not come before the full 
membership it certainly is going to come up at some place along the 
line. The fact that you are ane herd on it in advance will cer- 
tainly help the committee as we come to grips with it later. 

Mr. Norrect. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY QUARLES 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the rec- 
ord that my high regard for Secretary Quarles has been enhanced, if 
possible, by his testimony that he has been giving us. He has been 
very helpful, very objective, and I think we are fortunate in having 
him in this important position at this critical time. 

Secretary Quarues. I appreciate that compliment. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Mr. Secretary, as I understand the program 
before us, in terms of manpower, you will go to 936,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1957 as compared with 916,000 in the current fiscal 
year, or an increase of 20,000. 

On top of that there is a ceiling of 975,000 which, if resorted to, 
would give you another 40,000, or so, or make possible an overall 
increase of 60,000; is that correct ? 

Secretary Quartes. Those are the correct numbers. Our budgetary 
planning is to hold our military manpower to the 936,000 by the ‘end 
of the fiscal year 1957, but at the same time we will have what I believe 
~ a statutory ceiling, or at least the quality of a statutory ceiling, of 
975,000. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I wish that you would insert in the record 
if you do not have it in mind now the comparable figure at the time 
of the Korean war. 

Also, can you tell us, as the other services have told us, what the 
ratio of combat personnel to overall personnel will be in the fiscal 
year 1957? 

Secretary Quarues. I will have to insert the Korean war figures 
in the record. I do not have them, and I do not believe that we brought 
them with us. I am not sure even that we have the ratio figures here. 
We will have to insert that later for the record. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


AIR FORCE STRENGTH PRIOR TO AND DURING THE KOREAN WAR 


At the outset of the Korean conflict the Air Force consisted of 411,000 military 
personnel, supporting a 48-group force. This force was expanded to a peak 
of 978,000 personnel, supporting 106 wings, by the end of fiscal year 1953. 


RATIO OF OPERATING FORCES TO OVERALL PERSONNEL 


By the end of fiscal year 1957, with 137 wings and a military onboard strength 
of $36,000, Air Force planning calls for 603,000 personnel in the operating forces 
and 333,000 in the supporting forces or 64.4 percent of the total military per- 
sonnel assigned to operating forces. It should be noted that this represents 
a net increase in the operating forces since end of fiscal year 1955 of 57,000 
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despite the fact that during this period the operating forces decrease 23,600 
through the transfer of aviation engineer personnel to the Army and the total 
Air Foree strength decreases 24,000. 


RESERVES STRENGTH 


Mr. Wieeceswortu. As far as the Reserves and the National Guard 
are concerned, I understand you contemplate in drill pay status as of 
the end of fiscal year 1957, 174,610 compared to 141,810, which would 
reflect an increase of about 33,000. 

Secretary Quartes. You are adding them both together there in 
your computation, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Yes. 

Secretary Quaries. I treated them separately. May I have a 
moment to check the numbers ? | 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. If those figures are not correct, I will appre- 
ciate it if they be corrected. 

Secretary Quarters. Yes; I am sure that they are right. 


QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. How good is our intelligence in respect to 
Russia or the items that we have been talking about, either on or off 
the record ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. On the record I would say in some of the 
matters that we have discussed the intelligence is quite good, and we 
are confident of the answers we have given you. 

This, however, grades all the way down to five, in which we have 
had to extrapolate what we know quite widely to draw the inferences 
that we have discussed. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATE OF RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Mr. WiacteswortH. I asked the question for two reasons: First, 
because we have been given at this time, either as facts or as possi- 
bilities, a picture which is a good deal stronger insofar as Russia is 
concerned than we have been given heretofore; and second, because 
I note, General Twining, in your statement you in various instances 
refer to something that could happen rather than to something that 
has happened. 

For instance, on page 3 you say: “But they could pass us in this 
category by July of 1957.” And again on page 4, “They either have 
overtaken us or can overtake us”; and again on page 10, “Let me 
emphasize this is what they could have in their stockpile’—and on 
page 13, “The Soviets could now have a ballistic missile”: and on 
page 15: 

= U. 8S. S. R. could have progressed through development stages and have 
ready 

I wonder how solid the foundation is for these estimates that have 
been given us. 

General Twinine. We feel on this production our estimates are 
fairly good. We must remember we underestimated the capabilities 
of this Russian right straight through, particularly with regard to 
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his production. He got the atom bomb way ahead of when we thought 

he would get it. He built a great many more fighters in a shorter 

pares of time than we thought he could, and that is certainly a known 
act today. 

Now, what we mean by “he could,” for instance, in the Bison we 
feel sure he has a rate of so many a month. He could, if he continues 
that rate—and we do not know whether he is going to continue it or 
not—but if he continues the rate, such and such will happen. If he 
does what we think he has the capability of doing, he can do these 
things. That is what we mean here. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. Do you think that our intelligence is consider- 
ably improved now as compared to what it was a year ago? 

General Twininc. Yes. I think this technical intelligence field 
that the Secretary mentioned yesterday is improving; we are coming 
along. I do not say it is foolproof by a long way. There are a lot of 
gaps in it, but we feel pretty confident in this production field that 
we are fairly close to what their capabilities are. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. We discussed pretty thoroughly the ballistic 
missile field with the conclusion as I understand it that it is more or 
less anybody’s race at the moment. 


NUMBER OF PLANES IN INVENTORY 


As to the airplane picture, I understand we are going to 137 wings 
in the Air Force in the fiscal year 1957 as compared with 127 on 


December 31 last, as compared with about 98 when Secretary Wilson 
took over, and about 48 back on June 30, 1950, and that in addition 


we have in the Reserves and the National Guard about 27 additional 
wings; is that right? ) 

Secretary QuareEs. That is just the National Guard. 

General Twinine. Twenty-four wings in the Reserve and 27 wings 
in the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. And you point out on page 18 of your state- 
ment, General, that the program before us contemplates a big boost 
for SAC, as w ell as an increase in capability in our tactical Air Com- 
mand, in our tactical day fighters, that the flexibility and range of our 
tactical Air Forces is bein increased, that the Air Defense Command 
will continue to grow, sad that our warning system is expanding in 
all directions. 

As to the active inventory, as I understand it, we have about 21,894 
planes in the Air Force, and if we include the National Guard and 
the Reserves that figure rises to about 25,575, and in addition the 
Navy and Marine Corps have an active inventory of about 12,570, 
which would give us overall something like 38,145 "planes i in addition 
to what our allies may have on hand; is that about the picture in those 
terms? 

General Twrn1ne. For overall aircraft. Of course, what we look 
at principally is the aircraft in operational units. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. I am coming to that; but I am talking about 
active inventory. 

General Twrntnc. That is about right, sir; 37,000. 
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OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. What is the picture from the operational 
standpoint? How many planes do you have in the Air Force and 
how many do we have in the Reserves and National Guard? 

General Twrntne. I have here a table of aircraft in operational 
units. 

Mr. WicctEeswortH. Does it show all of the operational planes? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. There are no combat planes that are not in 
units? 

General Twrntna. There are always a certain number in depots, 
and there are some in our Training Command. The ones that we 
have available to fight with we consider operational, and that will 
always stay about the same. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. If war came tomorrow you might have some 
operational planes available that are not in those units? 

General Twintne. They would be in depots, in Training Command, 
and maybe a few in reserve, but we practically have no reserve in the 
Air Force of aircraft. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIRCRAFT OPERATIONAL 


Mr. WiceteswortH. I want to know what percentage, or how many 
within that active aircraft inventory are operational. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think we have a figure readily available as 
to operation. There are aircraft in operational units and so forth. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicereswortn. In the light of our discussion off the record, 
Mr. Secretary, I think you can supply the figure I have in mind. 

Secretary Quarts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Which, when added to the figure furnished by 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, would give a picture of the total 
operational or combat planes which we now have, not counting such 
additions as our allies may contribute. 

(The information is classified and was furnished to the committee. ) 


SOVIET ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Incidentally, General, you gave us yesterday 
the figure of 17,000 combat aircraft in units, or 20,000 if transport 
aircraft be included, for the Soviet. Does that include their planes 
assigned to their Navy? 

General Twintnc. That is the whole U. S. S. R., I believe. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I know that, but does it include the pisses that 


we have been told have been assigned to the Russian Navy? I am not 
sure whether they are part of the Air Force or are separate. 

General Twrntnc. That is all the U. S. S. R. That is all the 
Russian airplanes; everything they have. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Overall? 

General Twrn1ne. Not including their bloc countries. 
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FIRE POWER OF MODERN PLANES 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I think Admiral Radford told this committee 
a while ago that firepower, if that is the right word, for a plane 
today is something like 20,000 times what it was in World War I; 
and I think you yourself have testified to the effect that a single plane 
today could do as much damage as was done by all bombing during 
World War II. 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. So that when we consider comparative num- 
bers—and I think you brought this out in your statement—that is 
only a portion of the picture. Is it fair to state that with this tre- 
mendous power there comes a saturation point, insofar as numbers of 
planes are concerned, in terms of need; is that a fair statement? 

General Twin1nc. That is correct; and the payoff is in the ability 
to deliver the weapon. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. Have we adequate ability in terms of condi- 
tions as of now in that respect ? 

General Twintna. I think we are far ahead of them today in ability 
to deliver the weapon. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. The power to deliver? 

General Twrnine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. We have the power to deliver, in your opinion, 
that is necessary as of now? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccieswortru. If I understand you, General, as far as the 
adequacy of the program before us is concerned, you feel that we 
cannot be complacent, that it may subsequently prove necessary to 
speed up our present operations, that if so it is always possible to 
come back to this committee, but that as of now the program for the 
Air Force and the overall program for our military services for fiscal 
1957 have your approval ? 

General Twinine. Yes. This budget does, but I did qualify that 
to say it is quite austere. It does carry us through 1957; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You have said that next year we will probably 
have to have a larger program ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. But for the fiscal year 1957, in the light of 
conditions as you see them now, you are satisfied with and approve this 
program for the Air Force; and, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, you approve the overall program ¢ 

General Twrntna. The overall forces; yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. The force levels? 

General Twrntneo. The force levels; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Mr. Secretary, you, I understand, would make 
a similar response to that question ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would, except I perhaps am not in a position 
to testify on the overall; but I do with respect to the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Surely. 
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Mr. Manon. Are these responses you have just made in the light of 
other testimony you have made earlier in this hearing, with respect 
to the adequacy of the Air Force program? You have injected some 
things into the discussion, and some qualifications that have not been 
injected now. There is no use in taking time to inject them now, but 
are you saying this with all the other things you have said in this 
hearing as a part of it? 

General Twirntnc. With the other things as a part of it; yes, sir. 

Secretary Quarues. For my part, I am saying it with the elabora- 
tion I have earlier given, and specifically using General Twining’s 
comments that he has just made that you must take this budget in its 
context. Dealing with it in its context, I regard it as a sound budget 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. Wieerteswortu. I am not quite sure I know what you mean by 
“in its context.” 

Secretary Quartes. In its context 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. As far as fiscal 1957 is concerned, in the light 
of present information ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. You are supporting the program ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right; Iam, sir. That is what I meant 
by the context. 

Mr. Wiccteswortrn. And that, I understand, is your answer, Gen- 
eral ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. I did make some reservations. It is 
quite an austere budget. In a couple of fields I felt that we could have 
accomplished more than this budget called for. However, we can 
under this austere program accomplish the work in 1957. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And you approve the program for 1957? 

General Twrntna. Yes, under those conditions. 


GENERAL WHITE’S SPEECH IN CINCINNATI 


Mr. WiecteswortH. General, are you familiar with a speech said to 
have been written for you and delivered, I believe, by General White in 
Cincinnati last night ? 

General Twrn1na. I just saw it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I would appreciate it if you could furnish me 
with a copy of that. 

General Twrn1ne. I have it right here [handing document to Mr. 
Wigglesworth]. 

Mr. WiaceteswortH. Thank you. 


EXPENDITURES 


Just by way of summary, turning to the dollars and cents, I under- 
stand that under this program, Mr. Secretary, you contemplate an 
expenditure of $15,485 million as compared with $14,760 million in the 
current fiscal year, and $15,380 million in the previous fiscal year. If 
these figures are not correct I would like to have them corrected when 
you revise your remarks. 

I should say that I am giving these figures exclusive of military 
construction, which is not before the committee. 

Secretary Quarues. That is why the figures were a little surprising 


to me. General Bogart says they are correct if you subtract military 
construction. 





APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. On the same basis the appropriation request is 
$15,418 million as compared to $14,739 million roughly for the current 
fiscal year, reflecting an increase of $678,237,000; is that right? 

Secretary Quarves. Those are correct figures; yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. In terms of unexpended balances, you estimate 
a carryover of $16,444 million compared with a carryover at the end 
of the current year of $16,449 million and a carryover at the end of 
the previous fiscal year of $17,129 million. 

Secretary Quares. Subject to some slight uncertainty I am sure 
those figures are correct ; yes, sir; for unexpended balances. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. As to the unobligated balances, you estimate a 
carryover of $3,097 million compared with $3,004 million at the end 
of the current year, and compared with $4,643 million as of the end of 
the previous fiscal year. 

General Bocarr. Those figures, sir, are with the MDAP carryover 
stripped out. We have additional amounts. 

Mr. Wicerteswortnh. In each case? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; in each year. 

Mr. Wiccrieswortu. In addition there will be some carryover from 
MDAP? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. I would like to correct this for the record, 
sir, but I believe it is on the order of $3 billion in our procurement ac- 
counts for MDAP, as of June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Will you please put those figures in the record 
at this point when you revise your remarks? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information js as follows :) 

The unobligated carryover balances at the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957 are reflected in the fiscal year 1957 budget under the two headings, ‘“Appro- 
priations and Reimbursements Earned” and “Anticipated Reimbursements To Be 


Earned in Future Years From Military Assistance Fund Reservations.” These 
amounts are shown below: 


Unobligated carryover balances in Air Force appropriations ' at the end of fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957 


Actual Estimated | Estimated 
as of as of as of 

June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1955 1956 1957 


Unobligated balances carried forward—total Prints 2 7, 530.1 5, 144.1 4, 594.1 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned - bake 4, 643. 4 3, 004.8 3, 097. 3 
Anticipated reimbursements t» be earned in future years from mili- 

tary assistance fund reservations........-...-........----------. 


2 2, 886.7 2, 139.3 1, 496.8 





1 Excludes unobligated balances in the military construction appropriation account. 

2 Does not include $141.9 million of anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations. These anticipated reimbursements are included in the fiscal year 1956 program 
in the operations and maintenance area. Includes anticipated reimbursements, from military assistance 
fund reservations of $302 million which were canceled in fiscal year 1956. 
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MDAP CARRYOVER 





Mr. Wieeteswortu. Is that MDAP carryover available for general 
purposes or only for MDAP purposes? 

General Bogart. Sir, we have merged the accounts as of July 1 
last year. We have a technique of supplying MDAP on anticipated 
reimbursement with the anticipated 6 enlist being paid upon 
delivery. For that reason the accounts are merged, sir. Where 
we have aircraft anticipated reimbursement it becomes available for 
program against which we must deliver to receive the reimbursement. 

Mr. Gartock. It represents the value of goods on hand or on order 
for delivery to MDAP in the subsequent period. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. And can only be used for that purpose? 
Mr. Garvock. That is right. 
General Bogart. That is right, sir. 
















UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 






Mr. Wiceieswortn. That unobligated carryover has come down 
$1.6 billion in 2 years. What are the prospects? Are you going to 
be able to reduce that figure, or have you gotten it down about as far 
as you can? 

Secretary Quartes. Let us ask Mr. Garlock to comment on that. 

Mr. Gartock. We have made a very special effort in the 1957 
budget. We come to the appropriation “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement,” and we took an additional $1.1 billion from the normal 
requirements in a special effort to bring that down. We think that 
is possible, but we think that is about as far as we will be able to 
get it down. The amount then we will be getting down to will be 
representing pending orders for aircraft that we have started in 
procurement. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. I am not sure whether I understood you. Do 
vou feel that the $3,097 million is about as far as you can go, or do 
you think you can reduce that another $1 billion ? 

Mr. Gartock. The end 1957 carryover, we think, is about as far 
down as we can take it. When we come to this appropriation, where 
the bulk of it is, “Aircraft and related procurement,” we will come 
with the program and the amount required to finance it, and we have 
taken out $1.1 billion in addition in order to reduce the unobligated 
balances. We anticipate financing that from revisions in prior years’ 
programs, price changes, and things of that kind. 




















CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 









Mr. Wiceieswortu. I understand you expect your civilian per- 
sonnel to be 345,646 as of the end of fiscal 1957, compared with 346,211 
at the end of the current year. Will you supply for the record what 
that figure was as of January 30, 1953, so that the total reduction will 
be apparent ? 

General Twinine. We will furnish that last one, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. ~ 
(The information is as follows :) 










The on-board strength at the end of January 1953 was 326,059. 
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SPARE PARTS 


Mr. WiccteswortH. You refer, Mr. Secretary, to a refinement in 
requirements for spare parts as one source of savings, as I understand 
it. Does that refer to a change in method, or is it simply in amounts? 

Secretary Quar.es. Well, it is a change in method in that it means 
improving our ability to estimate how far ahead we must buy how 
many of each different kind of parts, and an improvement in the 
mechanism of bringing this into the procurement no earlier than it 
needs to be brought in to support the maintenance of the planes. It 
is a refinement in method and a refinement in estimate. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You feel you have made substantial progress 
along that line? 

Secretary Quarues. I feel we have. It is an exceedingly compli- 
cated thing, and at best we only get good approximations for it, be- 
cause you are guessing about what is going to happen. But I feel 
we have made good progress. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. This is something, as you know, which this 
committee has been very much interested in. I think it would be 
helpful, when you revise your remarks, if you could put in a statement 
elaborating it; giving us a picture of just what has been done and, 
if you can, what savings have resulted. 

Secretary Quartes. I would be glad to. It is a good story. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1. The following management improvements were implemented in the fiscal 
year 1956 procurement program for aircraft spares and spare parts: 

(a) Repair cycle times were reduced from 6 months to 3 months for cost 
eategory I (Hi-Valu) items and to 4 months for cost category II* items. These 
reductions in repair cycle times were made possible as a result of the following: 
(1) Use of premium transportation, including airlift for the high-cost items; 
(2) acceleration of the actual repair of the high-cost items; and (3) mainte- 
nance of separate item control records on the high-cost items in order to expedite 
the various paper processes involved. As a result of these reductions in repair 
cycle times, fiscal year 1956 procurement requirements for aircraft spares were 
reduced by a total of $53.4 billion. 

(bv) The stockage objective for cost category I (Hi-Valu) items was reduced 
from 5% to 444 months while stockage objectives for items costing less than $10 
(cost category III) were increased from 51% to 6144 months. This resulted in a 
net reduction of $26.1 million in the fiscal year 1956 aircraft spares procurement 
requirements. 

2. The Hi-Valu philosophy of supply management provides priority treatment 
for those high-cost items which, although few in number, account for the largest 
portion of our spares dollars. The Air Force expects to achieve further savings 
in spares requirements as the scope of the Hi-Valu program is expanded. Over 
the past several years, the Hi-Valu philosophy has been concentrated in the air- 
frame and engine areas. It has now been expanded to cover the armament and 
electronic areas and favorable results are anticipated. 


INVENTORY CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. I do not want to take too much time, Mr. 
Chairman. There is one other thing, when you revise your remarks, 
and that is a statement as to inventory control, including the dollar 
figure for Air Force inventory (a) at home and (b) overseas; what 
eliminations there have been, if any, during the past 12 months; how 
many categories of items you get reports on, and how often you receive 
those reports from the field; and also a statement as to what progress 


1Items costing $10 or more which have not been classified Hi-Valu. 
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you feel you have made toward getting reliable usage figures and, if 
you have not gotten them yet, when you expect to have figures that 


you do consider reliable. 1 will not take the time for that now. 
Secretary Quar.es. I believe we have that information, sir, and we 
will supply it for the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


1. The Air Force has made substantial progress in improving the effectiveness 
of its inventory control program: 

(a) The Inventory Accounting Monetary System has been expanded to include 
warehouse inventories in overseas depots, thus placing all warehouse inventories 
at bases and depots, worldwide, under a system of monetary control. 

(bo) The inventory has been divided into segments consisting of operating 
stocks, mobilization reserve stocks, economic retention stocks, and residual 
stocks. We have determined our inventory position and know its planned use. 
This permits more effective management of the inventory. 

(c) To facilitate selective item management, all Air Force stock numbered 
items that we store and distribute have been categorized. Category I, called 
Hi-Valu, contains 9,900 selected items, such as: Jet engine compressors and 
turbine wheels; F-—100 cockpit canopies; and B-47 bombing system computers. 

We buy fewer quantities of these items for stock. We segregate them in ware- 
houses for physical inventory every 3 months. And we accelerate their move- 
ment through the supply system, using premium communications and transporta- 
tion. This gives us the means of achieving our ultimate objective of “Minimum 
investment in Hi-Valu items.” 

Complete aircraft engines are not included in category I. Spare engines are 
treated.as a distinct commodity because of high cost and the need for an optimum 
repair schedule and minimum pipeline. Stock levels at both bases and depots 
are the lowest of any commodity with the exception of aviation fuels. Stock 
position is based on war plan flying hours. We are initiating procedures to 
account for engines by serial number and they are inventoried at least once a 
month. 

Category II contains approximately 260,000 items, such as: Aircraft starters 
and generators and wheels and brakes. These items would appear to warrant 
stringent controls, but we cannot afford to manage this large volume in the 
same way we do Hi-Valu, because the cost in administration and personnel is 
prohibitive; nor can we afford the high cost of premium communication and 
transportation for routine resupply. Therefore, category II depot levels are 30 
days higher than those of Hi-Valu, but base levels are identical. These stocks 
are not. segregated in warehouses and are physically inventoried every 6 months. 

Category III contains approximately 635,000 items, such as: Gaskets and hose 
connectors. 

These low-investment ratio items present an opportunity to reduce resupply 
costs. By increasing air base stockage objectives and decreasing the frequency 
of resupply, it has been possible to reduce the administrative resupply cost of 
these items. There are commensurate savings in packing, handling, crating, and 
transportation, And, we physically inventory once a year. 

(d) An aggressive program is underway to mechanize inventory accounting 
records at those bases at which mechanization is economically feasible. Mecha 
nization provides us with inventory data that is more accurate and timely and 
permits us to do a bigger job with no more people. 

(e) Depots are introducing electronic computers for use in requirements com 
putations, to capitalize on the inherent speed and accuracy of these machines. 

(f) An intradepot transceiver net for rapid electrical transmission of supply 
demands is operating in the Eastern Zone and Western Zone depots, as well as 
all three logistic control groups. In the near future, it will be extended to over- 
seas air depots and later to base level. The transceiver network will expedite 
supply action through reduced pipelines and with fewer human errors, thereby 
making the supply system more responsible at lower cost. 

(9g) The Air Force has a dynamic local purchase program that involves the 
procurement of 145,000 items of supply ordinarily available from commercial] 
vendors. Local purchase as distinct from central procurement by air depots has 
accounted for high dollar savings due to decreased paperwork, warehouse re- 
quirements, transportation and handling costs, and inventory investment. 


73177—56——_54 
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2. The dollar value of the Air Force warehouse inventory is slightly under 
$14 billion. Of this amount, approximately 85 percent is located in the United 
States and 15 percent overseas. 

3. Dollar inventory reports received to date do not indicate a decreasing in- 
ventory. Looking to the future, we feel that the orderly implementation of the 
remaining phases of the Inventory Accounting Monetary System will reflect a 
growing inventory. This inventory growth will not represent the capitalization 
in our accounts of unknown assets. Rather, it is the evolutionary expansion 
of the IAM system to a more complete coverage and reflection of the higher cost 
of spares and spare parts required for the support of an-inereased>aircraft in- 
ventory consisting of a higher percentage of the more expensive jet aircraft. 
However, we expect these increases to be partially offset by the management im- 
provements which are being effected throughout our logistic system. For exam- 
ple, our inventory requirements for Hi-Valu items have been lowered as a result 
of reduced stock levels and repair cycle times. Consequently, we are buying 
smaller quantities of these more expensive items, thereby offsetting, to some 
extent, the increasing trend in inventory value. 

The data obtained from the Inventory Accounting Monetary System is enabling 
us to maintain a closer and more sensitive control over the acquisition, use, 
and disposition of our resources. In this way, we hope to achieve the manage- 
ment goal of our logistic system which is to provide maximum support for our 
operating forces with a minimum dollar investment. 

4. We presently require two different reports on the monetary value of the 
Air Force inventory. One of these is a quarterly report, by property subclass, 
showing the dollar value, condition, location, and transactions which occurred 
during the reporting period. This data is summarized into more general group- 
ings such as airframe spares, communications and electronics, and so forth, for 
staff management purposes. The second report is a monthly report, showing 
the beginning and ending inventory, without regard to property subclass, and 
transactions which occurred during the reporting period. 

5. We consider the dollar reports we are now receiving to be reasonably accu- 
rate. Refinements now being made will further improve the accuracy, timeli- 
ness, and reliability of these reports. 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ROCKETS AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, earlier in our hearings today we were 
talking about a statement made about the Russians firing guided 
missiles and rockets. It might be well at that place to clearly de- 
lineate the difference between a rocket and a guided missile. You 
may have done it, but I cannot remember whether you did it clearly 
or not. 

Secretary Quarves. I will see that the record is clear in that re- 
spect, and I will try to make sure there is no ambiguity about what I 
said. 

VULNERABILITY TO ATTACK 


Mr. Scrivner. General Twining, in answer to a question a while ago 
you were asked about our vulnerability to Russian attack. That is 
only one facet. What about the other side of the coin, as to what we 
have done in order to make the Russians more vulnerable to attack ? 
Do you not think the two ought to go together, to give us a complete 
picture ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir: that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that point where you discussed our vulnerability, 
I wish you would place in a complete statement as to their vulner- 
ability. 

Secretary Quarters. That is a very good point. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If it has not been increased we have wasted a lot of 
money. 

Secretary Quaries. That isa very good point. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the record. ) 


TYPES OF WINGS 





Mr. Scrivner. In our Air Force setup we talk about different types 
of wings. Substantially we have two types, combat and noncombat. 
Will you define combat wings and noncombat wings ? 

General Twininc. Well, a combat wing is a wing that carries bombs 
or has machineguns or rockets or something to deliver firepower. A 
noncombat wing is one that carries passengers or material and is not 
equipped to fight. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a transport, for example ? 

General Twintnc. Transport, training airplanes, troop carriers. 
We have heavy and medium troop carrier wings in our force structure. 


COMBAT WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we have had so many figures that I am not en- 
tirely responsible for some slight errors if I make them. If I recall 
correctly, I think you said we were going to have 137 wings as of June 
30 next year, the end of 1957 fiscal year ? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of the 137 wings will be what we call 
combat wings ? 

General Twirntne. One hundred and twenty-six combat wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the figure I had in mind. Here again this 
has been a long time ago, but if my recollection is correct that was 
the same number of combat wings we anticipated having at that time, 
when the old 143-wing program was under discussion, is it not? 

General Twrntnea. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So as far as the number of combat wings is con- 
cerned we will be exactly where we would have been under the old 143- 
wing program, the difference then being in noncombat wings? 

Secretary Quartes. I think, sir, if I may interject, that is true 
in numbers of wings. If you get down into the composition of wings, 
you could get into some fine points, but just dealing with numbers 
of wings; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Well, we have always been in that position. 

Secretary Quartes. That is very true. 

Mr. Scrivner. We went into that pretty thoroughly once and I 
do not know that it would do any good to go into it again. 


RETALIATION CAPABILITY 


I have read with a great deal of interest—I say again you have 
to be a prolific reader of newspaper and magazine articles to either 
be a witness or a member of this committee—but I read with a great 
deal of interest a speech made by General LeMay in Chicago on 
January 21. Incidentally, it seems to me I have been reading about 
so many speeches made by Air Force generals that I sometimes wonder 
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who is doing the work. At any rate, he convinced me as he has on 
so many occasions by his words that there is not any question about us 
now having the capability of retaliation, and I believe him. 

Do you support him in that, General Twining? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir; we had better have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we do have it right now ¢ 

General Twin1ne. We do have it right now. 

We had better have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked you. Do we have it? 

General Twininc. We have got it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as far as gong to sleep tonight and despite 
any other comments which might or might not be made, we can go 
home and go to sleep secure in the knowledge that as of right now, 
according to you and according to General LeMay, we are able to 
carry out that retaliatory mission if we are called upon to do so? 
Can I? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the 1957 budget? Does it provide for 
carrying on of that same retaliatory capability ¢ 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF B-36 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, from some place or from someone—either you 
or some other Air Force general or, maybe, some Air Force Secretary— 
has been talking about the B-36 going out of the picture. Of course, 
the B-36 is about 10 years old now; is it not ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; design and development of the B-36 was 
actually started before Pear] Harbor, I think. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, at any rate, it is not surprising even though it 
is a very fine machine right now. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; it has a good capability right today. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an obsolescent machine, however ? 

General Twrnine. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have already a long time ago put plans into 
effect which would replace that airplane and you are replacing it with 
the B-52? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, are you going to carry that out ? 

In other words, you came in here last May, and you asked for and 
you were given additional funds for a speeded up program of B-52’s 
with which we are going to replace the B-36. Now, has the program 
been phased so as to replace your B-36 with the B—-52 in a rather orderly 
number ¢ 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatisit? Isit1for1? 

General Twin1nec. Well, we try to phase them. Of course, we are 
taking our B-36 wings out first and are trying to phase it so that we 
maintain the highest operational readiness of both types. So, we are 
not doing it all at once. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are replacing a wing for a wing? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you phase out one wing of B-36’s you bring into 
the picture a wing of B-52’s? 
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General Twin1nc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. However, the funds provided previously up to now 
have not given you what is necessary to any more than replace the 
B-36 or just barely replace the B-36 ? 

General Tw1n1nc. Well, we plan on just replacing the B-36 so far. 
As you know, we are building to a sizable rate of B—52’s a month. We 
have not decided how many we are going to buy. But certainly as 
we see it we should replace the B-36 completely 

Mr. Scrivner. And, then, possibly a greater number of B-52’s? 

General Twrninc. Yes, sir; I think we should get some more, prob- 
ably. The 1957 budget takes us a little further than a 1-for-1 replace- 
ment of B-36’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as far as 1957 is concerned, you are 
pointing up a little higher than that plateau of one for one? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 


ACCELERATION OF B-—52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. There has been some talk and you have heard it and 
[ have heard it about speeding up the B-52 program. Now, we 
speeded it up in the spring. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, is there a necessity or any occasion called for 
at the present time to speed it up above what it is now? 

GENERAL Twintne. I do not think so right now not within the pro- 
gram we are presenting. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we could pull a miracle and bring 2,000 of these 
things out on the line overnight, our job would be simple, although 
those 2,000 would immediately start to become obsolescent, but the day 
of miracles is about 2,000 years past, although many times some of 
the things that we have accomplished have actually been as near 
miraculous as a human being could be. 

General Twrntne. I might just tell you that we do have a capa- 
bility in those two plants—the Boeing plant and the Wichita plant— 
to even go higher than present schedules without building other 
facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That plant at Wichita is kind of close to my heart, 
and I never overlook an opportunity or an invitation to visit it. Of 
course, it is not located in my hometown, but it is located in my home 
State. 

General Twintna. They are doing a wonderful job on this airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. When one stops to consider what they had to start 
with and the fact that they just picked up a bunch of men and boys 
from the farm and built that plant and then turned out the B-47 
and the B-52, it is a marvel. 

Rae Twinine. Yes, sir; and the B—52 is even better than the 

47, 

Mr. Sertvner. I saw the one they turned out just a while back, 
and it looks like a magnificent piece of machinery. 


DAY-FIGHTER WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Someplace in these highlights I got the impression 
that we are anticipating procuring almost twice as many day fighter 
ig as you presently have. Is that correct? Is that pretty close 
to it 
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General Twin1nc. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will these new ones come into the picture? 

General Twin1ne. The first appreciable gain in the 100 series of 
fighters is the F-100, which is now in the operating units. 

General CaLLaHANn. We will have day-fighter wings by the 
end of 1957. 

General Twrntnc. The F-100, of course, will be well up. That is 
the first one. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, some of those will be coming into 
the picture during the fiscal year that we are concerned with now ? 

General Twintne. In 1957; yes, sir. 

We have two wings of F-100's now, and they will keep coming right 
in a pretty high rate. However, I was also thinking of the F-104 
day fighter, the brandnew one. 

It will be some time before we get it in quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are primarily for continental defense, quite 
naturally ? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir; and they are truly supersonic planes. 


FALCON MISSILE 


Mr. Scrivner. We have talked a lot about missiles, and I do not like 
to go back to it, but we talked about the Fatcon. I would assume that 
all of your newest—maybe not all of them, but perhaps a great portion 
of them—fighters will probably be armed with Faucon ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir; except that the F-104 day fighter will 
not have it. However, the F—-101, which is a very high-performance 
fighter, and the F—89, as well as the F-102, will all have the Farcon. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was speaking now about the new ones; there will 
be a retrofit on some of the older fighters, so that they, too, can carry 
the Farcon ? 

General Twintnc. One model of the F-89 will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Of course, you know we look at this thing, and we do 
not like the necessity for it, but we face facts, and, as the Secretary 
said, “We have a strong stomach, and we swallow it.” 

We are constantly building our air defense—continental air de- 
fense—and every year the figures get bigger and bigger and bigger. 
Part of that bigness and cost goes into radar or radar-station sites, the 
equipment, the collecting devices, the transmitting devices, and all 
those things, all of which runs into a terrific amount of money. 

However, we have to do it, and, if I get the picture correctly, the 
funds requested in this year’s budget will substantially increase and 
strengthen our radar early-warning system ? 

General TwrntNc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, too, is a progressive thing where we go from 
year to year and then, perhaps, about 3 years from now we find that 
those radar we have now which we think do a pretty good job have 
gone out of the picture and we have something which is so much better. 
That is one of the biggest problems which we have to undertake as far 
as defense is concerned to counter the offense; is that right ? 

General Twrntnec. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, for a long time we just cannot look for any- 
thing different along that line? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 
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MID-CANADIAN EARLY-WARNING LINE 


Mr. Scrivner. While on this subject, we have discussed the Mid- 
Canadian Early-Warning Line and I understand that a part of it is 
going to be in effect within a comparatively short time. 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are going to put into operation a portion of the 
SAGE system. My thought was, and few seemed to agree with me, 
that it might be well, inasmuch as this was experimental and we had 
one portion of it pretty well developed, that it might pay us to make 
haste slowly and get that one segment into complete operation and 
see how it worked before we started expanding it to the whole pro- 
gram. What is the picture on that? You are going to have part of 
it in operation, but is that without any idea of just trying it out first, 
and seeing how far we should go? 

Secretary Quartes. We are going quite a long way on your course, 
there, Congressman. We had originally planned to put in one SAGE 
system and then to proceed forthwith by putting in additional sys- 
tems and building up to a higher rate of production. We had that 
all laid on but we have just this year, after a restudy of it, decided that 
we would hold the production level and not to go to the buildup 
until we could get more experience. 

While we did not feel that we could hold up the whole production 
until this full experiment had been completed, we have avoided the 
buildup of the production exactly for your reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. In our plane procurement program we are flying 
them before we buy them. In other words, we get prototypes in a 
small number and fly them as much as we can before we go into big 
production. ‘That would seem to be pretty much what you are doing 
on this. You are getting small increments and testing them. We are 
still buying before we know completely, but we are limiting what we 
are buying. 

STRENGTHENING OF AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Secretary, maybe you can give us a little light on some of the 
dark spots we have had. We have been discussing all these things 
such as the increase in the Air Defense, the increase in the Continental 
Air Defense Command, and the radar screens and all of that, and we 
know that the Army is in the picture of continental defense as well 
as that the Navy is in the picture. However, taking it all together, 
does the budget request for 1957 provide for a rather substantial 
strengthening our air defense ? 

Secretary Quarts. Yes, sir; it does. 


TROOP CARRIERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I mentioned a moment ago combat and noncombat. 
In the noncombat group is included our troop carriers. What is 
your troop carrier program this year? What are you going to do in 
that program ? 

Secretary Quaries. We are buying the C—123 and also the C-130— 
the Lockheed—and the C-133, which is also in test. The first one 
of them has just been rolled out. 
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Mr. Manon. General Callahan, if you have additional information, 
please furnish it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It can be furnished later for the record. 

We are getting new transport planes, but what are you doing 
about—if I recall correctly, I saw something about the shifting of 
two of your troop carrier wings. What is going to be the situation 
on those two? 

General CatnaHan. During the course of fiscal year 1957 we will 
drop our medium troop carrier wings from 9 which we will have at 
the end of fiscal year 1956 to 7, which we will have at the end of fiscal 
year 1957. This will permit the movement of C-119’s—the Fairchild 
Packet—into the Air Force Reserve and therefore that capability 
will! not be lost as such. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are doing then is taking two wings out 
of the active Air Force which you are going to use for something else 
and putting that capability over into the Air Reserve. 

General Catnanan. We will move those aircraft into the Air Re- 
serve but at the same time we will be introducing into the equipping 
of these medium troop carrier wings, the Lockheed C—130, which will 
actually be going into the units at the end of this calendar year. 
They are scheduled in during December. We have had some pro- 
peller trouble which has delayed their introduction into the units. 
However, this new C-130 type has, roughly, twice the carrying capac- 
ity of the C-119. As that equipment goes into our seven medium 
troop carrier wings, we will have a substantial increase in the carrying 
capacity of these units. 

HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What are we doing with helicopters in the Air Force? 
The Army has them, and the Marines have them as well, of course, 
as the Air Force. 

What is the Air Force going to do with their helicopters? Has 
there been any particular change in program along that line? 

General CatitaHan. We have had within our airlift units some 
rotating wing, helicopter units directly in support of the Army. The 
Army stated that they did not have a requirement for that kind of 
helicopter support from the Air Force, and that they would like that 
kind of support from us in the form of fixed wings. We will have 
several assault groups in fiscal year 1957. They will be equipped 
with C-—123’s, the Fairchild light transport, for this assault type of 
support. 

The helicopters that we have in those units will meet our own re- 
quirements and, particularly, be able to move in and out of our 
aircraft control and warning units which are located out at isolated 
places where they do not have airstrips, for support of guided missile 
units which may not have airfields immediately adjacent thereto, and 
other common support types of operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the Air Force thinks pretty fast. You know 

ou must have anticipated the fact that when we saw the Army build- 
ing up all these helicopters and putting themselves in the position 
where they would not have to call on the Air Force, we naturally 
wondered “Well, that puts the Air Force out of helicopter business, 
and what excuse are they going to give to keep it?” 
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However, you have apparently answered it. I do not know whether 
it is to my complete satisfaction or not. 

General CaLLaHANn. I did not mention, of course, the fact that we do 
have helicopters in our air rescue units as well in carrying out that 
function. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 


Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 


Inasmuch as there has been quite a few questions asked about the 
possibility of airlifting Army units—primarily divisions—that is the 
job of the Air Force. Then, of course, the Navy has some airlift 
capability of its own. However, my recollection is that some place 
we have made some agreements with civilian airlines whereby we 
build the planes and rather than have them set idle turn them over to 
airlines and they lease them from us so that they will be readv to go 
when the bell rings. We have had some discussion of that. Without 
taking the time to go into it now, Mr. Secretary, could you place into 
the record at this point a fairly good picture of what this is? 

General Twintna. Mr. Scrivner, I have it right here, and we shall 
be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Following World War II the civil air carriers did not have enough aircraft 
to develop their air traffic potentials so the War Department started a practice 
of leasing certain air transports which were being retained as D-day backup. 
This practice had the advantage of maintaining the reserve air transport fleet 
in operational status and saved the expense of storage. 

The Air Force later inherited the leasing program, when the Department of 
the Air Force was established. As the requirements for military support air- 
craft grew and the commercial air transport inventory became stabilized the 
leasing program was reduced and the aircraft returned to the Air Force inventory. 

Presently the Air Force by bailment supplies aircraft to firms possessing Air 
Force contracts where such bailment will serve the interests of the Government. 
This program is kept to a minimum. 

At the present time the Air Force has 1 C—54 on lease to the Overseas Na- 
tional Airlines which does charter airlift for the Air Force. This lease ter- 
minates on June 30,1956. The Alaskan Airlines has one C—46 on lease which will 
be returned to the Air Force at the end of 1956. Aircraft on bailment as dif- 
ferentiated from leased aircraft are 2 C—54’s to Resort Airlines, 3 C—46’s to 
Capital Airlines, and 2 C—46’s to AAXICO. These bailment aircraft are used 
by the civilian companies to fulfill a contract with AMC for logistics airlift. 
Bailment (loaned) aircraft are used for no other purpose than to accomplish 
a specific contract entered into between the Air Force and the civilian company 
and are usually provided to offset equipment loss suffered by the company. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) aircraft are owned by civilian companies 
and are earmarked by agreement between the Air Force and civilian airline 
companies, for use by the military in case of national emergency. The Air Force 
programs for and purchases certain equipment and supplies not normally pro- 
vided by the airlines for these aircraft, for installation and use during national 
emergency conditions, 


(Additional clarified information was furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, we have been talking about state- 
ments, and I do not like to take the time now to go into it, but we have 
mentioned 975,000 men, yet it seems as though somewhere around 
936,000 or 940,000 is probably what it will be. 

If you would explain that situation in the record at this’ point, I 
would appreciate it. It should be in the record when the transcript 
comes down. 

Secretary Quares. I will be glad to do that and put it into the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be fine. 

(The statement requested follows :) 

The Air Force, at the close of fiscal year 1955, with a ceiling of 975,000 military, 
had approximately 960,000 on board, including some 23,000 aviation engineer 
troops. By the end of fiscal year 1956, we will have transferred to the Army 
these aviation engineer troops together with the function. In addition, we are 
still experiencing heavy losses of personnel as the last increment of airmen who 
entered the Air Force during the Korean conflict finish their terms of enlistment. 
We are not attempting to meet these heavy losses by increasing our input of 
untrained personnel, as to do so would only cause and perpetuate costly peaks 
and valleys in the training program. For these reasons, we expect to end fiscal 
year 1956 with a military strength of 916,000. To offset this reduction in mili- 
tary, we are planning to utilize approximately 36,000 direct-hire civilians. In 
fiscal year 1957, following the same level schedule of personnel procurement, our 
military strength will increase to 936,000. This is because fiscal year 1957 is a 
low-loss year. Fiscal year 1958 is also a low-loss year and although we will 
continue with a level procurement schedule, our military strength will approach 
the 975,000 ceiling. 


YENERAL WHITE’S SPEECH 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, back to you again, General; you know we have 
to read the noon editions of the newspapers or we will be aw ay behind. 

The paper says that General White made a speech for you out in 
Cincinnati, but probably what they mean is that he did it in your 
absence. 

Did you prepare the paper, or did General White prepare it? 

General Twin1na. No, sir; I had not seen it before he gave it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you had. He makes some statements in 
here which I thought you gave us off the record about the Bear and 
the Bison as well as a few others. However, that is beside the point. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

He bears on a theme here which has been too prevalent m teo*many 
places when he says: 

We must depend on our airpower to continue exerting this beneficial influence. 


He is talking about the effect of our retaliatory ability. He further 
says: 


Certainly military forces on land or water are little threat to the rulers of the 
vast Eurasian land mass. 


The reason I stress this is because he is raising there again your 
lines of argument between the Army and Navy and the Air Force. 
The three services are all part of a team, and if we had just airpower 
alone, and did not have the Navy and did not have the Army, I do 
not think the threat of airpower would be so effective as it is. General 
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White is throwing fuel on the fires of dissension which does not help 
the Air Force, and it does not help the public, and it certainly creates 
dissension among the other services. 

Then, he goes on talking about the Communist leaders and what 
not, and says: 


they have expended great effort to make Soviet airpower equal or superior to 
our own. 


This following point was not stressed in the news article: 


They have not attained this goal, yet, but I say that with little pride and less 
comfort. 

The news article does not take that approach. The news stories 
deal with things which appeal to public imagination. They always 
seem to take the more pessimistic rather than the more optimistic 
viewpoint. The general further says: 

In many respects it equals our new B—52 which is the best that American tech- 
nology has yet been able to produce. 

He says “in many respects.” ‘That to me would indicate that there 
must be some respects in which the B-52 is better than the Bison. 
So, it is not all on their side; is it ¢ 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Then General White says: “They are approaching us in quality.” 
He goes on to say “and surpassing us in quantity.” ‘That is true in 
some instances because they have need for other things. However, 
then, again, he points out that it is not a matter of bomber against 
bomber or fighter against fighter, because their needs are one thing 
and our needs are another, which is perfectly logical. 

Here is another ray of light that he gave, but still it is not stresse 
in the paper : 

Although the apparent technological progress in Soviet aircraft and engines 
may startle us, it does not present us with a problem that we have not met 
and overcome before. 

There, again, is a note of optimism, but those statements were not 
picked up by the press. 

He goes on still further and says: 

When challenged by aggressors, we have always depended upon our mass 
production methods to bail us out. 

Then he points out the productivity of the country and says that 
it is one of the greatest assets We have. Further, here is a state- 
ment, and I wonder if it means what I think it does: 

The fact is that they have been and are outproducing us in all categories but 
medium jet bombers. 

That could mean 1 of 2 things. It could mean either in numbers 
or in rate. They do not have more heavy bombers than we do. 

General Twirn1nc. They have more jet heavy bombers. 

Mr. Manon. They have more of the B-52 type. 

General Twining. They have more of the B—52 type only. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder whether they have more or not. I am 
not too sure our intelligence is as good as some people think it is, but 
that is another matter. 
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Then, he points out another reason for optimism which is the fact 
that, as I said, the Soviet needs are different : 

For instance, they have far greater area and a longer border. They are 
vulnerable to retaliatory attack from all directions. Therefore, the Com- 
munist defensive problem is bigger than ours. In their defense-offense* équa- 
tion—they would need far more fighter interceptors than we. 

That is a fact. We know it, but it is not always recognized by 
everyone else. 

Then General White points out that he thinks in some of these 
instances of production they are disregarding some of the safety 
factors that we build into our planes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Here is one thing that perhaps in a written speech you might not 
have said. I think you know more about the situation than Genera] 
White, although he should have the full picture. 


The taxpayer and the legislator— 
which means Members of Congress— 


quite understandably prefer to see our national income spent on success, not 
failure. This makes the research and development dollar hard to get. 

What dollars have the Air Force ever obtained any easier than the 
research and development dollars? We have been a “pushover” for 
that. How could he make a statement like that ? 

General Twintne. I do not know why that was in there. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is a pertinent ae 10n. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you agree to it? 

General Twrnrna. WwW e have had quite a battle on the “Research and 
development program,” as I told you the other day. 

Mr. Scrivner. General White is talking about the legislators. I am 
not talking about the Defense Department or the Bureau of the 
Budget or anybody else. Hesaid the legislators. 

General Twrintne. I do not think that should have been in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a factual statement, is it ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct if stated in that context. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee, and I have been on it a long time, 
has been a “pushover” for research and development. When there 
has ever been any doubt, we might have resolved against something 
else, but the research-and-development dollars have stood up prac- 
tically as the budget requests come to us, and that has been over the 
years. 

General Twinine. I agree with you. That is a very unfortunate 
interpretation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I like General White. I just wish that he had not 
said that. That is the thing that the papers picked up. 

Actually, I think the general owes Congress an apology for his 
statement. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, the speech will be put in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think that it should be. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? You quoted from it. It was made by the 
Vice Chief of Staff. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I think there are some things in there that should 

not be said and should not be publicized. However, if put in the 

record, it ought to be followed by an apology by General White. 
(The speech referred to is as follows of 


ADDRESS BY GEN. THOMAS D. Wuirte, Vice Curer or Starr, UNITED STATES AIR 
Force, AT THE GENERAL Evectric DINNER, QUEEN Crty CLUB, CINCINNATI, OnTO0, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1956 


A little over a month ago, General Hansell dropped in on General Twining in 
Washington. He told him of this affair and asked if he could come out to see 
it. General Twining said yes. 

Then General Hansell very casually asked if General Twining would mind 
saying a few words to a small group at an informal gathering. Without thinking, 
General Twining said yes again. 

A few days later came the joker. Jack Parker wrote enclosing a schedule 
of events. On that schedule General Twining found himself listed as guest 
speaker at the dinner. I do not know whether that scared him, or whether it 
was the fact that he had an unexpected demand for his presence in Washington. 

All I can say is, here I am. 

Actually, General Twining was extremely disappointed when he found he 
could not be here. He was really looking forward to this event. 

In this case his misfortune is my gain. I am extremely pleased to be here 
and to be able to talk with you. 

This has been a very interesting day. I am sure that those who saw today’s 
displays and demonstrations are much heartened by this evidence of scientific 
ingenuity and progress. We are going to need a lot more of this same kind of 
effort to maintain for the United States its present position in the world. The 
position I speak of is not only one of world leadership, with the great partnership 
of free nations, but also one of relative safety and security. 

From this position we have been able to play a paramount role in opposing 
the spread of militant communism. 

To insure our safety and security, and to discourage Communist aggression, 
the United States has used its outstanding strength—our technological leader- 
ship. 

We are dealing with potential aggressors who care little for public opinion, 
neither are they bound by any moral or ethical codes. They have lied, cheated, 
and stolen their way through history. Past performances also show that the 
Communists are likely to start a fight only when they are sure they can win. 

We have translated our technology into instruments of such power that we 
have been able so far to convince the Soviets of the futility of aggression. I 
refer primarily to American airpower. 

There is no question about it. The ready-to-go pressure of the United States 
Air Force has discouraged the Communists from attempting to achieve their 
goals by war. 

We must depend on our airpower to continue exerting this beneficial influence. 
Certainly military forces on land or water are little threat to the rulers of the 
vast Eurasion land mass. It is the ability of our Air Force to retaliate—to stab 
directly at the Communist heart and brain that has convinced the Soviets that 
it is. better to use words instead of weapons: Furthermore, the increasing 
continuity of this airpower pressure remains our best hope that the Soviets 
will always find peace more prudent than brutal aggression. 

Obviously, the Communist leaders resent the limitation that American air- 
power imposes upon their freedom of action. They have set about to neutralize 
our superiority. During the past several years, they have expended great effort 
to make Soviet airpower equal or superior to our own. 

They have not attained this goal, yet, but I say that with little pride and less 
comfort. 

Consider these four factors: The Soviet war-ravaged economy right after 
World War II, their production base, their technology, and the resources read- 
ily available to them. 

The distance they have come in 10 years is remarkable. When one com- 
pares these four factors to like factors in the United States, the fact that 
the Soviets have almost closed the airpower gap is more than remarkable. 

Were the Communist leaders truly peaceful and friendly, we could take 
pleasure in their progress—and we would be happy to help them progress 
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even more. Certainly it is to our own advantage when technology advances 
and living standards go up in any friendly nation. 

But the Communists have not demonstrated their friendliness or peaceful 
intentions. Therefore, we must view the airpower products of their technology 
as weapons designed for possible use against us. 

You are familar with the latest weapons in the Soviet arsenal. They now 
have a swept-wing heavy jet bomber, the Bison. In many respects it equals our 
new B-—52 which is the best that American technology has yet been able to pro- 
duce. 

They have a long-range turboprop bomber, the Bear. The Bear is their 
longest range airplane, comparable to our B-386. The B-36 is gradually mov- 
ing into retirement. 

The Soviets also have a medium jet bomber very similar to our B-47. We 
still have a big lead on them in medium jet bombers. 

They have several thousand fighters which are better than our F-86’s and 
F-84’s. They also are producing newer fighters which compare to our F-100. 

I could go on and on. In airplane after airplane they are approaching 
us in quality and surpassing us in quantity. 

We believe we have a better Air Force—but that superiority now rests al- 
most entirely upon our better system of worldwide bases and upon our better, 
more experienced crews. 

Let us now examine the implications of the Soviet achievements in air- 

ower. 
’ Facing high-performance airpower is not a new problem to us. 

The United States has never held a monopoly in quality of equipment. During 
World War II, for instance, both our allies and our opponents brought forth 
topnotch aircraft. So although the apparent technological progress in Soviet 
aircraft and engines may startle us, it does not present us with a problem 
that we have not met and overcome before. 

During the last few decades, we Americans have had a talent in which we 
reigned supreme. I refer to our talent for production—mass production. 
When challenged by aggressors, we have always depended upon our mass- 
production methods to bail us out. 

Here, gentlemen, is the area of deep concern—the Soviets are presently beat- 
ing us at our own game—production. They have halved our lead time on the 
heavy jet bomber, and in developing and producing all other aircraft, their 
lead time is considerably less than ours. 

Furthermore, it is useless to debate whether or not their production engi- 
neering is as sophisticated as ours. The fact is that they have been and are 
outproducing us in all categories but medium jet bombers. 

No strategist or planner has ever advocated that we must match a potential 
enemy fighter for fighter, bomber for bomber, and bomb for bomb. What the 
Soviets think they need may be different from what we thing we need. For 
instance, they have far greater area and a longer border. They are vulnerable 
to retaliatory attack from all directions. Therefore, the Communist defensive 
problem is bigger than ours. In their defense-offense equation—they would 
need far more fighter interceptors than we. 

Of course, we can outproduce the Communists. There is no question about 
that. Our production potential is not the reason we are falling behind. 

One of the reasons that we are dropping behind is that the Communists are 
making scientific and technological advances at a faster rate than we. 

The fact that the Communists can put not one, but several projects on a crash 
basis indicates a tremendous capacity for research and development. I add 
that this also indicates a disregard for cost and for safety factors, and a willing- 
ness to gamble. 

There are other reasons for Communist success. They achieved their gains 
in weapons by exerting the iron rule of a ruthless dictatorship. Bright young 
Soviets are directed into scientific and technical careers—by no choice of their 
own. They build trucks instead of automobiles, submarines instead of commer- 
cial vessels, bombers at the cost of refrigerators, and radar instead of television 
sets. The Soviet standard of living is forced down and kept low so that their 
standard of military power may be kept high. 

Most significantly, every action and decision affecting research, development, 
or production of anything is made by the dictatorship. By quotas, schedules, 
norms, and plans, the Soviet Government controls everything right down to the 
last nut and bolt. 
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This is the Soviet brand of communism in action. It is a system of life in com- 
petition with our own, and a system which threatens our own. It is up to us to 
win this competition. It is important to our own safety that we keep strong 
enough to discourage aggression. If we fail to prevent aggression, it is impor- 
tant that we have enough strength to defeat the aggressor. 

But it seems to me that there is something even more important in the long 
run. Whether our way of life be thought of as capitalism, democracy, or simply 
freedom, we must be able to save it against a way of life we know is bad. If our 
system were to allow itself to run second in strength to communism, or any other 
degrading political and economic system, how strong then would be the argument 
for free enterprise? 

We must realize that the defense of this Nation is everybody’s business, not 
just our own Government's. That is both the price and privilege of democracy. 
The products of American capitalism, our great corporations must accept, along 
with their comparative freedom of action, their share of our national responsi- 
bility to provide our own defense. 

Since force levels, numbers of aircraft and weapons are necessarily decided 
by our political and military leaders, no one could expect our private industries 
to seize the initiative in production. Our great corporations can best volunteer 
increased efforts to the area of research and development. 

I am speaking specifically of the research and development efforts necessary to 
keep our weapons superior to weapons in the hands of potential enemies. 

The United States Government does not have to pay for all the research and 
development necessary to insure our survival. Furthermore, research is charac- 
terized by success only after many failures. It is a business in which failure is 
routine and success extraordinary. The taxpayer and the legislator quite under- 
standably prefer to see our national income spent on success, not failure. This 
makes the research and development dollar hard to get. 

This is one reason that our private industries must devote ever increasing 
efforts to research. 

There is another reason. Research, especially basic research, is best accom- 
plished by unfettered initiative working in an environment of complete freedom. 
Governmental projects are accountable to too many people to be able to operate 
in a completely free environment. 

There is a third reason that we should depend, in part, upon private efforts. 
If our Government paid for, and therefore controlled, all the research necessary 
to keep us ahead—there would be little difference between our Government 
and that of the Soviet Union. Private initiative would become stifled, as it is in 
Russia. 

This presents large corporations with three alternatives: 

One, they can sit back and wait for Government research and development 
money to come their way. This would eventually allow the Communists to get 
so far ahead of us that our Nation would lose its freedom of action. 

Two, our Government, in desperation and emergency, could step in and control 
the research and development and all the other activities of our industries. This, 
of course, would be similar to the very way of life we are trying to defend 
against. 

Third, our industries can roll up their sleeves and pitch in even harder to add 
to governmental sponsored efforts to keep us ahead technologically. Only in this 
way can we keep the United States ahead in the air and able to prevent war 
by being able to win one, 

Actually, this leaves little choice, and the third alternative is being accepted 
by our leading industries. In my opinion, privately sponsored research and 
development is far from sufficient yet. However, several companies are making 
encouraging moves in the right direction. 

General Electric is one of these companies using private funds for research 
designed to keep the United States ahead. The facility that is going to be here 
in Cincinnati will be a valuable addition to the Nation’s research effort. Other 
companies are building up their research potential. 

These actions are the results of patriotism and good business. Our military 
forces must stay ahead. Therefore, if any manufacturer comes up with a 
significantly better piece of equipment, we have no choice but to buy it. 

It is good business to survive—and I am convinced that our survival depends 
on our technological progress. 

From what I have said, you can see why I was so glad to see today’s evidence 
of technological progress. All I can say to General Electric, and to all our 
other great companies is—keep it up. 
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If you do not mind I will borrow General Electric’s motto. In achieving secu- 
rity for the United States, “Progress is our most important product.” 


(The following letter was subsequently received by the committee :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STaTEs AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been informed that a statement I made in a 
public speech has been interpreted as indicating that research and development 
funds are hard to get from legislators. I regret this, for I know and appreciate 
the support your committee has given this important field. The interp.etation 
made by the press does not coincide with either the text or intent of my state- 
ment. 

My statement was that taxpayers and legislators quite understandingly prefer 
to see our national income spent on success, not failure. While my statement 
that research and development funds are hard to get followed this assertion, it 
Was a summation of the three preceding paragraphs of my talk rather than an 
implication that research and development funds are hard to get from Con- 
gress. 

my intent was to emphasize the importance of research and development and 
to urge private industiy to undertake, on their own, a greater share of the na- 
tional effort. 

Would you please convey this clarification to the members of the committee, 
particularly to Mr. Scrivner who raised this matter. 

Sincerely, 
THomaAs D. WHITE, 
General, United States Air Force, 
Vice Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. I would say this, Mr. Secretary, if you do need addi- 
tional funds and find them hard to come by for research and ee 
ment, and if there is a good justification for those funds, just make 
known the urgent need for the funds and they will be provided. The 
easiest money to get from Congress is probably money for research 
and development. 

All this ieads me to believe that while the Air Force is putting on 
a bold front and standing by the program which it has presented, I am 
convinced in my own mind there were many heated hassles before 
this program was approved and came to us. And the more that I 
read of General White’s speech, the more I am impressed with the 
probability that an article written in the Air Force magazine of Feb- 
ruary 1956, to the effect that the next move is up to us, reflects the 
feeling of many of our people in the Defense Department. 

I am not saying that this budget is too high or too low. I take 
both sides of the controversy wherever possible with a grain of salt. 
We cannot be thrown off of our course by every wind that blows. We 
need a steady and prudent course of action. 

It is a little disturbing, in view of all the charges and counter- 
charges as to the adequacy of our defense program, and you cannot 
tell me that speeches made by the Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
are not very well considered, very studiously read and edited before 
they are made. 
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REASONS FOR NOT INCREASING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Secretary Quarues. Are you an that subject? I would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to comment before you leave that subject. 

We are dealing here with a very difficult problem because I know, 
and you know, and everyone knows, that is familiar with it, that 
there are a lot more things we would like to do in research and de- 
velopment than are funded for in this budget. 1 have been in the re- 
search and development business for 35 or so years, and there has not 
been a single year in which exactly that same thing was not true. The 
research and development people knew a lot more things to do than 
they could put in their program for the following year, not because 
they could not get the money, but just because it was not practical 
to move ahead faster than at a certain rate. 

This becomes a very difficult matter of judgment—how fast can 
we go to advantage in this field? There is not anybody on the oper- 
ating end that would not like to have research and development move 
faster and have more and newer and better things moving in faster 
into the inventory, so all the pressures are on speed. 

As the Congressman said, we would really like miracles to bring 
these things in. 

When you approach this in a Department of Defense sense, looking 
at it that broadly, you find the research and development capacity 
of the country being used in very considerable measure for defense 
purposes, including the atomic energy. It is something approaching 
half of the capability of the country. So you find if you keep pressing 
forward with these programs a lot of competition to get people into 
the program from another program, and you find yourself robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. There are a great many considerations of this 
kind that you have to take into account when you decide just how 
much program to run, and how much contract for this kind of work 
to put out. Viewing that broadly, you find that the program for 
research and development in defense as a whole is substantially higher 
in 1957 than it is in 1956. You find in the Air Force that the incre- 
ment is moderate. I think it is about $60 million or $50 million 
that we are actually asking for as compared with the actual appro- 
priated funds in 1956. It is a figure on that order of magnitude. 

If you find some of us saying at one time, yes; we would like to 
move ahead faster in this area and have a stronger program, I submit 
that is valid, and if you find some of us saying, at a different time 
that taken in the large it is probably about as big a program as we 
can handle well, that we can contract for and can get good results 
from industry, that we can test in the Air Force when they come back 
to us with the models, I would just like to leave you with the feeling 
these are two faces of the same coin, and this really is not as conflicting 
a situation as I am sure we have left you the impression it is by sen- 
tences of the kind the Congressman quoted, and by remarks you have 
heard here today. There are those who sincerely believe that the 
Air Force could contract to advantage greater funds in research and 
development. 

Last year when I was looking at the overall picture I asked the 
Congress to give us some leeway by making it possible to transfer 
funds from other accounts to research and development accounts, 
if in the course of a year this looked to be wise. Perhaps that would 
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be a wise procedure again this year. Taken in the large and looking 
at the whole program, it is my opinion that the research and develop- 
ment appropriation that we have, assuming we reserve it carefully 
for forward-looking projects and do not get it eaten away by these 
improvement programs, that ought to be charged to production funds, 
we have a sound program. I do not mean to be saying that General 
Twining may not have a different opinion in this area, but at least 
I just want you to know that this was given very careful thought 
and this is the best that I can make out of the situation as of the 
present time. 


QUALITY OF AIR FORCE POWER PROVIDED BY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I was quoting a while ago from a periodical. I will 
quote again: 

It is unquestionably true that the President said this budget will provide the 
Nation with the greatest military power in peacetime history, but should not 
the comparison be made, not with our previous military power, but with the 
force this power may have to overcome? 

_ Iam sure that you and I would agree that getting stronger in itself 
is not the true test. 

Secretary Quar.es. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This is a pretty serious charge and the people who are 
supposedly in the know give their whole time to it. 

We are building a second best Air Force and gambling that it will never be 


used. If the gamble pays off, we will have saved a great deal of money. If it 
fails, we have lost everything. 


Then General White’s speech of which the reporter said: 


The Nation was on notice today from a top Air Force official that Russia is 
outproducing us in the air and beating us in the technological race for weapons 
of the future. 

That seems all to go along in the same pattern. I think it is healthy 
for people to have differences of opinion and express them. I am not 
willing to be stampeded, but I do want us in the calm, deliberate at- 
mosphere of this room to do what is best for the country through this 
appropriation request now before us. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make an inquiry, in view of that comment ? 

Do you, Secretary Quarles, and you, General Twining, think that 
we are building a second best Air Force; that ours is a second best 
Air Force? 

General Twrnine. I certainly do not think so today, but we have to 
keep working. 

Mr. Scrivner. I anticipate we will. 

Do you think it is the second best Air Force, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Quartes. No; I donot. I have to answer that question 
taking account of the Air Force and its planes and its men and 
equipment and its leadership and its weapons; in other words, I have 
to answer it in its broadest context, and I have to be careful not to 
answer it in terms of either numbers of planes, or even quality of 
planes taken on the average. We are getting pretty close to the point 
where, taking planes and even quality of planes, where we could be said 
to be outmatched, but if you take it with planes and men and leader- 
ship and weapons and ability to do the job that is assigned to us to do, 
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then in my judgment we have not only the best Air Force today, but 
the program that we are laying before you will continue to provide the 
best Air Force there is. 

PROCUREMENT 





Mr. Manon. We made some studies of sacr. There have been 
some very serious charges leveled at this program from the stand- 
point of the contracts with industry and so forth. : 

We have had controversies involving the General Accounting Of- 
fice and the interpretation of the law, and so forth. We will not try 
to go into that now, but before the hearing is over. 

I think you have available a copy of the study, for whatever it may 
be worth. I think we will consider that later. 

Now, last year, as in previous years, but more especially last year, 
we saan concern, if not alarm, over the high cost of the items 
which we buy and the fact that most of the Air Force and military 
procurement generally is from the standpoint of dollars on a basis 
of negotiation and not competitive bidding. We expressed the feeling 
that a better job could be done in the field of procurement. We have 
had a study made of that. That is available to you. 

We want you not to go into it as was testified to by someone today— 
we think we can now answer those criticisms, or questions—we are 
not looking for answers to criticisms necessarily, we want an im- 
provement in the situation. We are not trying to win an argument; 
we are trying to get more for the tax dollar in defense for procurement. 

We want you to give that your study and have appropriate people 
on the staff work on that. Then we want to have a chance when you 
are ready to discuss that with you. All members of the committee 
are interested in it. 

I do not know what we are doing will produce helpful results or 
not, but I do not know anything other that we could do than we have 
done to try to stimulate a better administration of the program. We 
are all working for the taxpayer and the same country and we want 
to get into that at a later ime. 

ecretary QuarRLEs. May I say that I have not only the whole staff, 
but I myself have given a good deal of attention to the reports of 
your investigators. We are ready, I think, to discuss them in any 
manner the committee would see fit. 


COOPERATION OF AIR FORCE WITH INVESTIGATORS 








There was only one thing that I regretted seeing there and that was 
an implication that the Air Force had not cooperated with the investi- 
gators fully in their investigation. 

Mr. Manon. There was no implication that the Air Force as such 
had not, but there was a feeling on the part of the investigators, right 
or wrong—and I have not talked to them about it—and I am not the 
author of the report—that the liaison people had not cooperated as 
well as they should. We can determine that and that can be gone into 
more fully when we have a further hearing. 

I do not think that we can quite do it at this time. 
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We have discussed off and on the record the quality and capability 
of our air defense. We had a very special hearing last year, or the 
year before. General Chidlaw was here. The testimony tended to 
show that while we are improving our general situation, our produc- 
tion is coming into use, there is nothing too striking or too startling 
other than what we have already had in that field. We have dis- 
cussed with you on and off the record the capability of our striking 
force. I think the hearing will prove very helpful. 

I am especially appreciative of your testimony in connection with 
the guided-missile program. It is very much in the spotlight, and 
properly so, and Members of Congress and the country need to know 
something, to know certain things about that program, and I think 
you have been very helpful to us. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


I want to ask now the questions in regard to the mobilization reserve 
which I asked earlier off the record. 

What type of support is provided by mobilization reserve materiel 
and what kind of items are included / 

General CaLttaHan. The Air Force mobilization reserve materiel 
fulfills three principal objectives, namely, (1) mobility support, (2) 
Reserve forces support, and (3) war consumable support. 

(a) Mobility support: Provides for prepositioning of that support 
required for strategic, tactical, and airlift units deploying to forward 
bases overseas on D-day or shortly thereafter. This support includes 
unit and base-type equipment, aircraft spares, and spare parts, and 
certain war consumables. 

(6) Reserve forces support: Provides equipment augmentation to 
the peacetime training allowances of units of the Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve employed in support of continental air defense 
on D-day. This support also includes equipment assemblages for 
reserve units deployed overseas post D-day. 

(c) War consumable support: Provides the required quantity of 
conventional ammunition, rations, auxiliary fuel tanks, we petroleum 
products at operational bases, both overseas and the United States 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between the new Air Force 
mobilization reserve materiel policy and the previous policy ¢ 

General CatLauan. Air Force materiel reserve requirements are 
computed at quantities within, and generally less than, the levels au- 
thorized by the Department of Defense. Previous materiel reserve 
policy was based upon prestocking quantities of materiel, related to 
production capability, which would be required to support hostilities 
from D-day to that day upon which output of production would meet 
wartime requirements. Under that concept we would have heavily 
prestocked long lead-time items such as aircraft rockets and demoli- 
tion bombs. It is difficult to reconcile the requirement for mobiliza- 
tion materiel support for an extended period of general war, with the 
higher priority requirement for effective combat forces in being on 
D-day. For that reason the D-day to production-day concept has 
been reexamined and the lower level of materiel reserves established. 
This new mobilization reserve materiel policy provides an equitable 
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balance between mobilization materiel support and combat ready 
D-day forces. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force mobilization reserve materiel objec- 
tive has been interpreted as a short-war concept. Is this the intent 

General CaLtLanHan. The fact that the Air Force has programed a 
lesser quantity of mobilization reserve materiel should not be inter- 
preted as indicating that the Air Force believes in a short-war concept. 
It is considered that operations will be conducted after the critical 
initial phase as required by the situation then existing. The Air 
Force position is that the critical initial period for any future war 
will be of relatively short duration. The D-day force in being must 
be of maximum effectiveness in this critical initial period. Therefore, 
the resources available to the Department can better be applied to 
maintaining and modernizing the force needed during this critical 
period, rather than to prestocking extensive reserves for subsequent 
phases. 

Mr. Manon. How does the Air Force propose to support Army 
and Navy operations after the critical initial period, and to what 
extent / 

General CALLAHAN. Peacetime operating stocks, and pipeline quan- 
tities supporting these stocks, are in addition to our mobilization re- 
serve materiel. These peacetime stocks and war reserves will surely 
support considerably more than the critical initial period, and an addi- 
tional extension will be provided from whatever production is possible 
after D-day. The Air Force cannot forecast the devastation that 
might oceur to production facilities. But under any condition short 
of defeat during the initial phase, it is our considered view that the 
level of support that can be provided by our peacetime stocks and 
war reserves, will provide a reasonable degree of support for conduct 
of operations after the critcial initial period. 

Mr. Manon. In developing the new mobilization reserve materiel 
objective, has the Air Force taken into consideration the possible 
implication of local or peripheral war operations on mobilization 
stocks ¢ 

General CaLLanHANn. The Air Force fully realizes that local or pe- 
ripheral war operations could deplete mobilization reserves procured 
for a general war. It is not considered economically feasible to stock- 
pile materiel for the many possible contingency situations that could 
arise. If the United States becomes involved in a local war, produc- 
tion capacity would not be a limiting factor in replenishing stocks 
consumed, Air Force planning provides for the replenishment of any 
general war reserve stocks which may be consumed during a local war. 
Further, the Air Force’s new industrial production readiness policy 
was established to assist in replenishment of consumed stocks. 

Mr. Manon. What will be done with items now on hand or on order 
which exceed the level established by your new objective? 

General CaLLAHAN. Items in excess of our war requirements will be 
utilized to meet current operating requirements wherever possible. 
Items in excess to the total requirements are being canceled from unde- 
livered contracts where such action is economically acceptable. If un- 
economical or if items already on hand are excessive to these require- 
ments, they will be retained in the inventory in accordance with the 
current retention criteria. 
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SAGE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Reverting again to the SAGE program, Mr. Secretary, 
our investigations make the point that many of the contracts which 
related to SAGE and the distant early warning line should be reex- 
amined from the standpoint of fees being paid and rates for facilities 
and lines having to do with this program. I think maybe when we 
go into the Air Force panel itself we can get more detail about that. 

I feel that we have gone as far as we can today. 

Is there any further statement that you would like to make to the 
committee, Mr. Secretary, or General Twining, that you would like to 
have in the record, or otherwise ? 


FAIRNESS OF HEARING 


Secretary Quar.es. I have none except to say that I tremendously 
appreciate the courtesy of this committee and the opportunity the 
committee has given us to answer your questions fully and completely. 
It is my feeling the questions have been completely fair and that a fair 
record has been built up as a result of the questions. I just want to 
thank the committee for that. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Mr. Manon. I would not not want you or any members of your staff 
to get the feeling, as the result of this hearing or otherwise, that we 


S 


feel people in the Air Force should all have identically the same views 


on every question. I do not think the Secretary of the Air Force 
or the Chief of Staff ought to try to regiment and straitjacket the 
people in the Department with respect to their views. A wholesome 
expression of views, a hammering out of opinions, is essential to the 
democratic process. 

Secretary Quartes. Exactly. 

Mr. Manon. Do not misunderstand some of these questions as being 
an indication of unhappiness because of the fact that democracy 
apparently to some extent works in the military departments as well 
as otherwise. 

Secretary Quartxes. That is exactly why we would like to produce 
as witnesses here any witnesses in the Air Force you would like to 
hear opinions from. You might get a different opinion, and it might 
be a valuable opinion for the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY QUARLES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, during this hearing I have observed 
you, as I have before. I realize you have a very burdensome task. 1 
am prompted to say that I hope people of your stature in the Govern- 
ment will not grow too weary of their jobs, because the jobs must be 
done and we need men of your caliber in positions of responsibility. 
I for one am very deeply grateful to you for your applying your en- 
ergies to this very important job. I think you are doing well. 
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I might not agree with you always. You would not agree with me 
always. But we need men like you. I want you to know that I believe 
that the people of the country who know about your work appreciate 
you; and I want to say I certainly do appreciate the fine job you are 
doing. Thank you. 

Secretary Quartes. That is very heartening, sir. Thank you very 
much, 


Monpay, Frervary 13, 1956. 


TESTIMONY oF Former ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF Arr ForcE FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESS 


TREVOR GARDNER, FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We are going to have a hearing this morning with former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Gardner. Mr. Gardner, we are 

pleased to have you before us this morning. We invited you here 
boca your presence fell into the pattern of what we are trying to do. 

We are not interested in controversy just for the sake of controversy. 
We do not care whether you are a Democrat or a Republican; and I 
do not know, and I do not care anything about knowing. 

We are not trying to embarrass anybody. We do not want any- 
body to seek to take political advantage of the situation. 

We are going to go to the floor of the House of Representatives and 
present the military appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1957, which 
will contain in the area of $30 billion or more. If there is anyone 
who can give us any information that would help us in formulating 
that program and that bill we want to see him. 

We felt, under all the circumstances, here was undoubtedly a dif- 
ference of opinion. So we are glad to have you here this morning. 
We want you to just lay it on the line, and within the framework of 
what we need give us the facts. 

Now, as I understand it, your resignation as Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force has been accepted by the President. 

Mr. Garpner. I am a private citizen today. 

Mr. Manon. You are a private citizen now. I think it is very fine 
of you to come up here and undertake to give assistance to the com- 
mittee today. I notice some gentlemen here from the Air Force. 
You are at liberty to have anyone here you like. They came at your 
invitation, I assume? 

Mr. Garpner. They did; if that is satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Manon. Highly satisfactory. We have nothing to hide. We 
juss want to work with you and with others in an effort to get the 

We announced when we began these hearings that we were con- 
cerned over the possibility that Soviet Russia might be ahead of the 
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United States in the development of the long-range intercontinental 
ballistic missile. We feel that since we are appropriating many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the missile program we are entitled 
to the best judgment there is. 

We do not want just the combined overall agreed judgment of the 
Pentagon. That is worth while, but I believe you have to have some 
give and take. We are interested in individual opinions and the 
differences of opinions, and we want to be able to judge in connection 
with this program. 

We are not just interested in guided missiles. We are interested in 
other missiles and in the military program generally. So would you 
give us a statement in regard to the situation, and give us what your 
views may be / 

Mr. Garpner. I would be privileged to do so, Mr. Chairman. 


BIOGRAPHY AND BACKGROUND OF MR. GARDNER 


Mr. Manon. T think before you begin that we should have you, 
General Moore, insert in the record at this point a biographical sketch. 
General Moore. I have called for it, Mr. Chairman. It will be here 


before noon. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Hon. TREVOR GARDNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForcE (RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT) 


Mr. Gardner was born in Cardiff, Wales, on August 24, 1915. He became a 
naturalized American citizen in 1937. He received a bachelor of science degree 
in engineering from the University of Southern California in 1937 and a 
masters degree in business administration from the same school in 1939. He is 
a member of the honorary engineering fraternity, Tau Beta Pi. 

Mr. Gardner married Helen Aldridge, of Pasadena, Calif., in 1987. They have 
two children, Trevor and Ann. 

Mr. Gardner entered the General Electric test engineering course in 1938 and 
then returned to the University of Southern California to teach freshman mathe- 
matics while obtaining his masters degree. He subsequently taught industrial 
management subjects at the University of Southern California and the California 
Institute of Technology. During Worle War II, Mr. Gardner was head of de- 
velopmental engineering on the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
rocket and atomic bomb projects at the California Institute of Technology. He 
was awarded the Presidential Certificate of Merit and the Naval Ordnance 
Award for his work on this project. 

After World War II, Mr. Gardner became associated with General Tire & 
Rubber Company of California as executive vice president. He subsequently 
formed the Hycom Manufacturing Co.. of which he was president from 1948 
to February 1953, when he resigned to come to Washington as Special Assistant 
for Research and Development to the Secretary of the Air Force. Mr. Gardner 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Research and Development, 
on February 28, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, before you begin to testify, let me 
ask you: You are from California; are you not? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you a native of that part of the world? 

Mr. Garpner. No. Lama native of Wales; a naturalized American 
citizen. I have lived in this country most of my life, however. 

Mr. Manon. When were you naturalized ? 

Mr. GARDNER. 1937. 

Mr. Manon. How old are you? 
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Mr. GARDNER, 40. 

Mr. Manon. You are just at the threshold of life. 

Now, what have been your main jobs in the last 5 or 10 years? You 
have been in industry, have you not, in the electronics program / 

Mr. Garpnrer. Perhaps I could outline a little bit of my background, 
beginning with World War II. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. GarpNer. On my education, I am a graduate engineer with a 
master’s degree in business administration. 

I spent a year and a half at the General Electric Co. on their student 
engineering course, and was teaching both at the University of South- 
ern California and at Cal Tech at the outbreak of the war. 

I became the head there of the developmental engineering section 
of the rocket development program, which the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, under Dr. Bush, carried out there. 

Mr. Manon. That was about when ? 

Mr. Garpner. That was beginning in 1941—late 1941. 

Subsequently a section of our organization, which was about 3,000 
people, was transferred over, and I was transferred along with it to 
the Manhattan project. 

Mr. Wie6LeswortH. When was that ? 

Mr. GARDNER. That was about a year and a half before the Trinity 
shot, a year and 3 months. I was one of a group of people. Dr. 
Lauritsen was the leader of our group. I worked directly for him. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What year was it that you went to the Man- 
hattan project ? 

Mr. Garpner. I did not go to the project. Our contract at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology was just transferred over so that it 
worked for the Manhattan project. 

I will have to supply that exact date. It seems to me it was mid- 
1944. 

Mr. Manon. 1943 or 1944? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; 1944. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. GarpNER. Subsequent to World War II, I was vice president 
of the General Tire of California, which concerned itself with the 
manufacture of ordnance materials. 

Subsequent to that I formed my own company, which was engaged 
in the design, development, and manufacture of photo equipment, 
ordnance equipment, and electronic equipment. 

Mr. Manon. This General Tire Co. is the company with which 
former Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball has been associated ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. He was my boss. 

Mr. Manon. He is still with that company; is he not? 

Mr. GarpNER. He went back there after he got out of the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Garpner. I subsequently formed my own company, which grew 
from about 7 employees to about 1,000 employees in rockets, guided 
missiles, and photographic equipment. 

Mr. Talbot asked me to come here 3 years ago to be special assistant 
to him for research and development. I started that work as a con- 
sultant and subsequently a year ago, when the job become a statutory 
job, Mr. Talbott appointed me to that job. So I have been doing this 
work I have just resigned from for 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. Now proceed generally with our problems. 





REASONS FOR MR. GARDNER’S RESIGNATION 


Mr. Garpner. I think it might be useful for your understanding, 
Mr. Chairman, if I outlined the circumstances and reasons surround- 
ing my resignation, since they have a bearing on the matter. 

Mr. Manon. We are interested in that, but we are more interested 
in your views with respect to the problems of national defense. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. Just to clarify it, because it has been re- 
ported in numerous ways in the press 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say this: If there is something of a 
highly classified secret nature you need to say in connection with your 
testimony today we can keep that off of the printed record. Of course, 
there will not be anything secret about this hearing. 

Mr. Garpner. For some time it has been apparent to me and to 
many of the people who work in the research and development busi- 
ness that we miakt lose our technological race with the Russians. We 
have at various times brought this to the attention of the Secretary 
of the Air Force and suggested remedies. 

I might preface what I am going to say by saying that Mr. Quarles 
and Mr. Wilson are people for whom I have the highest personal 
respect. 

My resignation was actually put in for three reasons. I could not 
in good conscience participate in a program which had a reasonable 
chance, in my opinion, of losing the technological race with the 
Russians. 

It might be useful if I tried to be more factual. I brought along 
with me some documents which, if I may, I would like to quote from, 
since it will be more accurate phrasing than I would use just off the 
cuff. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Garpner. The record of notifying the top management of ‘the 
Air Force—it you recall, telling your committee last year I thought 
we were $200 million short—begins about April. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. $200 million short of what? 

Mr. Garpner. Short of funds in research and development. 

Mr. WicerEswortn. In the overall request for research and 
development ? 

Mr. Garpner. Just Air Force. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. But in its overall request for research and 
development ? 

Mr. GarpNer. The overall research and development program of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. GarpNer. On September 24, 1954, I called the attention of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development), who is 
the current Secretary of the Air Force, to some serious deficiencies in 
the research and development budget. That was followed by a num- 
ber of memoranda, so that on December 6, 1954, I informed Mr. James 
Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air Force, of my personal serious 
concern and the concern of some of my associates. 

Again on December 28, 1954, I informed Mr. Quarles of certain 
specific deficiencies and the need for additional funds. 
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On May 5, 1955, I informed Mr. Talbott that I was appearing 
before your committee and was going to make certain recommenda- 
tions—or was probably going to have to make certain statements 
which would be different from the program we had been able to get 
approved. 

I would like to read from a memorandum. This is a memorandum 
to the Secretary of the Air Force Talbott dated May 5, 1955. Sub- 
sequently I made the same statement to Mr. Quarles: 


I am aware that you and Secretary Wilson have the general feeling that we 
tend to “waste money” on our research and development program and that if 
we managed our research and development effort more efficiently, we might use 
our money more effectively. I can honestly say that in the last 2 years, I have 
found very few examples of bad management which would justify this kind of 
conclusion. It is my opinion that the Air Force has a stronger research and 
development program and manages it better than either of the other two 
services. 


This is, as you remember, a memorandum to my boss in the Air Force. 


At best, the determination of the size and composition of a research and de- 
velopment program is an extremely complex affair. If such a program moves 
fast enough, it is necessary that certain moneys be “wasted” on paralleling and 
duplicating programs and a certain number of false starts is the rule rather than 
the exception. We do not have enough funds for our research and development 
program, even though the amounts of money we have seem quite large and even 
though we get a certain amount of research and development assistance from 
production funds. 

During the time we have had the responsibility for the Air Force research and 
development program, it is my very strong impression that the Russians have 
moved a long way toward closing the qualitative gap between us. Our intelli- 
gence predictions about their missile capability are alarming. 

They have demonstrated their ability to develop jet and turbo prop aircraft 
by showing at least six new types in flybys. Recently observed quantities of 
such airplanes indicate that they also possess an alarming production capability 
in this area. 

In the atomic and hydrogen bomb development area, the Russians again have 
demonstrated alarming capabilities. Since we have been here, there have been 
several Russian test shots, including megatons thermonuclear explosion. In 
addition, recent Russian newspaper announcements indicate their interest in 
such advanced ideas as satellites, space platforms, and intercontinental missiles. 
Significantly, the names of some of their best scientists have been linked with 
these announcements. 


That ends that quote, that bears on the problem. 

Most recently, on January 16, I presented to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, again, a statement of my concern and our need. Because 
Mr. Quarles’ judgment is quite good and because I had a tremendous 
respect for it, I wanted to see if I could get other people to agree with 
me, whose judgment, added to mine, might make a significant impact 
on the Secretary. 

This letter concluded with the fact that in fiscal 1956 we needed $178 
million additional money, and that in fiscal 1957 we needed $316 mil- 
lion more than the $610 million the Defense Department is proposing 
to the Congress. 

We gave the Secretary a briefing and at the briefing I pointed out to 
him that this was not just my opinion, that I had a piece of paper 
which had been signed by the following people : 

Assistant Secretary Gastedk, for Finance Management ; 


General Twining, United States Air Force Chief of Staff ; 
Lieutenant General Putt, who is Deputy Chief of Staff for De- 
velopment ; 
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Lieutenant General Everest, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations; 

General Doolittle, Chairman of the Scientific Advisory Board of 
the Air Force; 

And Dr. Guyford Stever, Chief Scientist of the Air Force. 

All of these people confirmed that we badly needed this money and 
that our problem of maintaining technological superiority cannot be 
met without it. We presented this to the Secretary, who has his own 
strong views, and he replied that in general he felt perhaps we might 
be right but that he felt that just more money alone would not make 
enough difference. In effect he indicated that his judgment in these 
matters was so firm that he felt it was superior to the combined judg- 
ments of those of us who were working on the problem full time. 

So that I can give you a feeling for the Secretary’s views, Mr. 
Quarles’ views, I might just read the sort of thing that he is concerned 
about. I might say that my reply to him was that I could not prove 
I was right or that we were right, but that I could not participate in 
the results of being wrong. 

This was the honest difference of opinion that caused me to submit 
my resignation. 

Additionally, I was disturbed about the organization of the missile 
program and the total level of the Air Force budget. But the thing 
that I specifically knew about and was concerned about was the budget 
itself. Mr. Quarles, in reply to my memorandum, said in part: 

We discussed at the briefing the following actions which I am convinced are 
important and urgent: 

(a) We must be more selective in what we attempt to do, so as to avoid dilut- 
ing our resources. 

(6) We must be more realistic in our qualitative requirements. 

(c) We must take effective action to shorten the development cycle on pri- 
ority weapons systems. 

(ad) We must cancel marginal projects. 

(e) We must seek reimbursement from other Government departments for 
certain of the services now being rendered. 


(f) We must review the overhead of Air Force research and development 
activities—now in the order of $250 million— 


which I do not consider to be an accurate statement— 


with a view to careful control of these very large outlays. 

(g) We must see that research and development funds are used for support 
of only research and development phases of projects and that procurement funds 
pick up the support as soon as justified by current directives. 

In general the Secretary said if we did all these things he was 
talking about we would then qualify to submit projects that needed 
some funding, project by project. My position was that we were al- 
ready doing all these things. That is our business and has been our 
business. I felt that there was not time to take the risk—the time risk 
of justifying projects project by project because by the time we got 
through that we would already be further behind the Russians. Also, 
the cycle we get into when we justify Pome each by each is that 
everyone will agree that they need to be supported, and then they 
will ask us to go back and get that support out of a reprograming 
action from our existing program. Actually, by doing that we al- 
most generate a negative incentive for ideas to float to the surface. _ 

May I read you some pieces of my reply to Mr. Quarles on this, 
that I think will be helpful for your understanding of the problem ? 
Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. Proceed. 
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Mr. GARDNER. If you will recall Mr. Quarles’ point: 


We must be more selective in what we attempt to do so as to avoid diluting 
our resources. 


I agree that we must be very selective in this complicated business of 
research and development, so that we do not go ahead with silly 
projects. Let me see if I can explain that this way (reading from 
his reply to Secretary of Air Force) : 


A very great deal of effort is expended to insure selectivity in our program, 
Twice each year, during the preparation of the budget estimate and again during 
the approval of the financial plan, our program is subjected to the multitudinous 
reviews of various echelons and elements of the Air Force and the OSD. Each 
new project is subjected to similar scrutiny at its initiation. A continuing 
review is also maintained by these same supervisory agencies, and individual 
program elements are subjected throughout the year to the citicism of advisory 
groups composed of leading scientists and engineers and to specific decisions by 
top management. You have personally reviewed most of the really expensive 
items. Indeed, the number of filters and screens is so great that unorthodox 
approaches or radical innovations are unlikely to survive at all, whatever their 
potential worth. 

Far from diluting our resources, we have them almost dangerously con- 
centrated. Analysis of the fiscal year 1956 program as presently constituted 
shows 29 percent of the contractual funds concentrated in 5 projects—about 1 
percent of the total number of projects. 


. * * x * * o 


Over 50 percent of the funds are concentrated in 17 projects—less than 4 
percent of the total number. Approximately a third of the projects account for 
90 percent of the available funds. It is clear that our fiscal resources are already 
heavily concentrated cn a relatively small number of high priority projects, most 
of which are to fill direct inventory needs. 


Is this too much detail for you, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Manon. No. 
Mr. GARDNER. (reading) : 


It is not apparent that lack of realism in qualitative requirements contributes 
materially to our present funding deficiency. In most cases relaxation or de- 
gradation of the requirement does not result in appreciably lower development 
costs, though it may result in lower production costs) unless it is carried so far 
as to render the resulting weapon completely useless for its intended purpose. 

* * * » + * k 


It is extremely doubtful that relaxation of qualitative requirements would sig- 
nificantly reduce the funding requirements for the 17 projects which account for 
over 50 percent of our fiscal year 1956 programed funds. The average present- 
day engineering approach to design problems seems to yield a solution which is 
complicated and expensive, rather than simple and ingenious almost regardless of 
the degree of difficulty inherent in the problem—witness the modern automobile. 
Constant policing of the industrial design teams helps this situation some, but it 
is just as difficult to acquire ingenious “policemen” as to acquire ingenious design 
engineers in the first place. 

We are most conscious of the need to shorten the weapon system development 
cycle. Former Assistant Secretary Roger Lewis and I sponsored two conferences 
on the subject prior to the formation of the present Robertson committee. In 
attendance were selected key industrial personnel as well as those most re- 
sponsibly involved within the Air Force. In addition, the Air Research and 
Development Command has intensively studied the problem and we are working 
closely with Mr. Robertson’s ad hoc group. In all of these discussions we have 
seen nothing which indicates that there are techniques available which will both 
shorten the development cycle and at the same time reduce the annual program 
cost. In fact, most suggestions put forward tend to increase the total cost of 
the development as well as the annual rate. It is evident that any procedure 
which is actually effective in reducing development time will necessarily increase 
the yearly expenditure unless the total development cost is proportionately 
decreased. 
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I think from the foregoing you can see that there is an honest 
difference in philosophy. This is understandable, since apart of my 
background was on the atomic bomb project in the Manhattan District, 
where we believed in taking “the big chance” and trying to win with it. 
Mr. Quarles’ background is an excellent one in the Telephone Co. that 
of developing, step by step, and taking each step as the previous step 
is proven. 

I do not know whether this helps you to understand the problem. 
I will be glad to make any of these documents that you might wish 
psa to the committee. I cannot help but reiterate my personal 
alarm. 

During the past year the evidence of the Russians moving dra- 
matically ahead is absolutely incontrovertible in almost every field, as 
I pointed out in this memo to the Secretary. Our reaction to that 
has been actually to reduce the amount of money we are spending on 
new things, rather than to increase it. This seems like a special form 
of national suicide which we dare not indulge in. 

I know I am sounding like a zealot, but to anyone who is really in 
this kind of game, he has to believe in what he does in somewhat these 
terms, it seems to me. 

I would be glad to answer any questions I can, sir. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. To what extent does the ballistic missile project— 
either the intermediate or intercontinental—figure in your feelings in 
this field? Was that the particular field which aoeek the scales with 
you in feeling that you could not go on with a program which you 
thought was inadequate? 

Mr. Garpner. It was one of the factors. If I may, I will discuss it. 

I have been engaged in and been interested in the intercontinental 
ballistic missile organization and technical program since I first came 
in the Air Force. We have done some rather dramatic things about 
accelerating the level of support and the management organization 
for that program. 

Recently, because of alarm about the medium-range missile, the 
Army and the Navy have been assigned a medium-range missile pro- 
gram, and the Air Force was also assigned a medium-range missile 

rogram. We have attempted to streamline the administrative proce- 
ores which apply to the management and control of the ICBM and 
the IRBM programs within the Air Force and OSD. This had the 
amazing result of causing committees to be born at a rather rapid rate. 
Those of us who had been running the program found we were now 
working part time for committees and spending large fractions of our 
time, instead of on the program itself and causing it to proceed, justi- 
fying ourselves before these various committees at the Secretary of 
Defense level and within the Air Force. I felt this was not the way 
to get on with the program as rapidly as possible. 

The program has not been fund-limited within the Air Force or 
within the Department of Defense. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Talbott, and Mr. 
Quarles have supported it with all the funds that we needed. Unfor- 
tunately those funds all came out of other funds and has had the net 
result of reducing our airplane program. It was this unpalatable 
price—some of the funds had come out of continental defense—that 
was one of my objections. 
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I felt we should fund the program separately and it should not take 
funds away from our badly needed development of bombers, fighters, 
and other missiles. 

With our existing fighters, which are working extremely well—the 
104, the 101, and the 105, to be very specific—we are embarked upon, 
because of the funds limitation, a very cautious program of procuring 
these aircraft. In general we are applying the fly-before-you-buy 
philosophy. There again this is partly for lack of funds which are 
flowing into the ballistic-missile program. 

Additionally, we have expenditure limitations which limit those 
programs. It was my general concern that this was not the way to go, 
after we have seen what the Russians have. The whole balance of 
power in the world can be changed by going slowly, even though in 
the end you will spend the same amount of money. We just do not 
spend it quickly enough. 

Does that explain it? 

Mr. Manon. That is good. I am going to ask the staff to check the 
hearings and insert a small portion at this point in the record, but 
I will read enough of it to indicate what I have in mind. In the 
hearings of last year I quote your statement on page 704 of the Air 
Force hearings in which you quote Mr. Quarles as follows: 

I should point out that this budget which is before you does not include the 
$200 million of additional funds which the departments and my policy council 
members felt could have been used wisely on research and development activities. 


The considerations which led me to recommend less than the departments 
requested were as follows— 


Now, on page 258 of the Department of Defense appropriation bill 


for 1956 hearings there are a few paragraphs by Mr. Quarles on devel- 
opment of the fiscal 1956 program, and in that Mr. Quarles says in part: 


I should point out that this budget which is before you does not include— 


and so forth. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I think that should be clarified at this point, in so far 
as the past record is concerned. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. I think both Mr. Quarles and myself were very 
careful in pointing out to the Congress that a difference of opinion 
did exist at that time. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think it is necessary to read all of that. You 
have told us generally what it was, but I think we ought to document 
it in the record. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

(Statement of Mr. Gardner as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Research and Development) on page 704 of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee Hearing on the Air Force Budget for 1956 :) 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Gardner, will you discuss these matters from your level? 

Mr. GarpNer. If I might, I would like to quote what Mr. Quarles said in his 
testimony. 

“I should point out that this budget which is before you does not include the 
$200 million of additional funds which the departments and my policy council 
members felt could have been used wisely on research and development activities. 
The considerations which led me to recommend less than the departments 
requested were as follows,” and then he lists five reasons for his decision. 

Mr. Manon. Those statements which you are reading are a part of our hearings 
and were delivered earlier in the hearings? 

Mr. GARDNER. By Mr. Quarles. 
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Mr. Manon. He made a very excellent statement when he was before us. 

Mr. GarpNeR. The recommended budget when it left my level was a part of this 
$200 million. 

Mr. Manon. The $200 million includes it? 

Mr. GarpDNER. It includes some funds for the Air Force, which we would have 
liked to have had in addition to the budget. 

Mr. Manon. When the budget left you it had in it some funds for research and 
development which are not now in the budget? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When your request was made up and submitted it had funds which 
did not become a part of the budget? 

Mr. GARDNER. No, sir. That was a supplementary letter. 

What occurred was that after the budget preparation had gone on a number 0° 
these areas began to look extremely promising. We turned a corner in a number 
of them. 

In an attempt to discount the future, when they would be on solid ground 
enough to ask for more funds, we did put in a supplemental request to Mr. Quarles, 
and he has indicated recently his willingness, since there has been a lot of 
promising development in these areas and a few others which are not mentioned, 
to reconsider these items with us. 

I think the reasons that he gave here for using the disciplines of levels explains 
his position completely. As I say, we were attempting to discount the future and 
discount some of the progress which in fact has occurred, in our opinion. 


(Statement of Mr. Quarles as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Development) on pages 258 and 259 of the hearings before 
the House Appropriations Committee on the 1956 budget :) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL 1956 BUDGET 


Last spring, after consultation with the Research and Development Policy 
Council, I issued guidelines to the departments establishing general ground 
rules and planning objectives for the initial submissions. In September, the 
departments submitted their budget estimates on the fiscal year 1955 basis of 
accounting which totaled $1.2 billion for direct research and development costs 
and lists of additional requirements totaling some $200 million. The research 
and development coordinating committees reviewed the departmental proposals 
and concluded that they were sound and worthy of support. I discussed the 
situation further with my policy council and the other interested Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. Based on the advice and information obtained in these 
discussions and my own personal experience in research and development budget- 
ing. I recommended to the Secretary of Defense a 1956 budget for research 
and development which is substantially the same as the one which has been 
presented to you. I should point out that this budget which is before you does 
not include the $200 million of additional funds which the departments and my 
Policy Council members felt could have been used wisely on research and de- 
velopment activities. The considerations which led me to recommend less than 
the departments requested were as follows: 

(a) There is a general tendency to overestimate the amount of research and 
development work that can be performed effectively within a future period of 
time such as a year. 

(b) The efficiency of the work is promoted by stability and is impaired by 
sharp changes in the level of work. 

(c) The administration and execution of the program suffers if too much is 
attempted. 

(d) It is wholesome that there be pressure for selectivity and for economy 
by close collaboration among the departments. 

(e) Viewed on a long-term basis, the defense program is already using a proper 
share of the research and development potential of the country. 

In addition to the research and development programs within the Department 
of Defense, there are the directly related programs of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, in the field of aerodynamics and propulsion research ; 
and our joint programs with the Atomic Energy Commission in the development 
of nuclear weapons and in the application of nuclear power to propulsion. These 
defense and defense-supporting activities utilize about one-half of the total re- 
search and development potential of the country. This is not to say that the 
results of these programs are useful exclusively for defense, as there are, of 
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course, Many byproducts of value to our civilian economy: nor does it imply 
that the nondefense half of the total national research and development effort 
is without benefit to defense. In the long-range sense, defense technology is 
founded, in large measure, on the fundamental research in our universities and 
other similar institutions, and on the technology developed in our civilian 
industry. 

In my judgment, this great concentration of our scientific and technological 
resources on the problems of defense is not only justified but necessitated by the 
world situation in which we find ourselves. To do less would jeopardize our 
position of technological superiority so essential to our long-term security. On 
the other hand, to attempt to use directly on defense projects a larger propor- 
tion of our total potential might be unwise as a long-term program, particular) 
when one considers the interdependence of the military and civilian fields. 

While sharp ups and downs are wasteful in all lines of military effort, this 
is particularly true in the research and development field, where continuity 
and stability are so essential for effective results. We are trying to minimize 
sharp changes in the level of our research and development program by avoiding 
a critical “danger date” and directing our efforts toward a sound balance between 
the near-term objective and the longer pull. 

With the Korean outbreak, we more than doubled the level of direct research 
and development effort. With the cessation of hostilities in Korea, there has 
been some relaxation in respect to near-term objectives but this is substantially 
counterbalanced by the higher price we must pay for significant progress in such 
areas as Supersonic aircraft and guided missiles. These require very large and 
expensive test facilities and the higher cost of operating these tends to offset any 
reductions in our program level that might otherwise be possible. We believe 
our dollar program in this area should be maintained at substantially the level 
of the last few years and our budget proposals reflect this position. 


Mr. Manon. You say we need additional funds for the current fiscal 
year and for 1957. You have given us some specific figures. What 
would this money be used for, specifically ? 

Mr. Garpner. Before I answer specific questions, may I make two 
general points, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Garpner. There are a number of ways of placing dimensions 

on the research and development program. One of the dimensions 

that is placed on it is a ceiling for the whole Defense Department that 

is placed by the Office, Sec retary of Defense, so that when we come up 

a and ask for $610 million, that is not what we want, that is what 
> are told to ask for. 

We have a plan of growth of the Air Force. If one prices out those 
developments which are needed in support of that growth, one arrives 
at a figure of about $850 million a year for research and development 
to stay ahead of the Russians. If one listens to the best kind of advice 
that can be obtained—and I think now of the Killian report, which 
was made to the President, and subsequently forwarded to us; and 
the Lamp Light Study, made at MIT and subsequently given to the 
Air Force and the Navy—and prices out those items in support of 
those projects and then takes a look at what interesting breakthroughs 
there have been since those reports were written, and simply places 
the money on good, high sand projects, one arrives at a number very 
much like $8? 50 million or $900 million. 

So by looking at the program through two different channels one 
arrives at the same general set of dimensions. 


73177—56——_56 
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Now, I will have to say that any person who looks at the total re- 
search and development program of any of the three services will un- 
doubtedly arrive at a different program from that arrived at by 
another person. An electronics specialist will put heavier emphasis 
on electronics. A computed specialist will go heavily for computers. 
And a guided-missile specialist will go heavily for guided missiles. 

Let me give you some of the items that are specific. These titles are 
not as revealing as a description of them, and we have descriptions of 
each of the projects. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garpner. Then underlying it all is the “state of the art.” We 
need to push engine development, aerodynamic developments, fuel 
developments—just finding out about them. What happens when we 
try to develop hardware rapidly is that we run out of new ideas, so 
we have to keep filling up the reservoir of new ideas by making an 
investment in finding out about new things. 

We need to have less controls in research and development so that 
we can, as I pointed out earlier, have these new dramatically useful 
ideas float to the surface and be funded quickly in order to stay ahead 
of the Russians in this phase; is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Manon. If the Congress should provide, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget, $850 million in fiscal 1957 for 
the research and development program of the Air Force, would 
someone say: “Well, now, that program is good as far as it goes 
but we need $175 million or $200 million more to make it an effec- 
tive program and to keep us ahead of our potential enemies.” 

Do you get what I mean? Is it ever possible to satisfy the reason- 
able requirements of our scientific people? I would like for you to 
comment on that philosophy. 

Mr. Garpner. I think you have a very real worry there that we 
will ask for the moon, and the reason that I wanted to validate my 
own judgment along with the judgment of all these people, who 
signed the request for additional funds, was for that very reason, 
so that I could say “this is a solid program which reasonable and 
responsible people have agreed is necessary,” and not just my opinion. 
Undoubtedly, people will still say “If you got this money, you would 
not be able to spend it.” 

I can assure you that the Air Research and’ Development Com- 
mand will have all of their funds, in spite of some holdbacks in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, spent by April 1. 

Mr. Manon. You probably mean “committed,” or “contracted” ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; committed or contracted for and the Air 
Force could commit the whole additional $178 million by the end 
of the fiscal year with no trouble at all. We know what the problems 
are, and we know where the business probably would have to go. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Some time ago I was talking to a man and he said: 
“Congressman, you would be shocked if you knew of all the delay 
and Uanponnaney paperwork and committee meetings and sessions 


and what not which are required before you can actually get moving 
with the missile program.” 
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He said: “Having the money is not the whole thing.” He said: 
“You need to have the freedom to move out and get the job done.” 

Based upon the way he talked to me, that more or less opens up 
a field which I would like to explore. I would like for you to discuss it. 

Mr, Garpner. The decision-making ability of an organization as 
large as the Department of Defense is extremely cumbersome. ‘To 
what extent it is unnecessarily cumbersome, I am certainly not an 
expert. But, in a peacetime economy, one committee in Congress will 
attempt to get us speeded up while another committee is telling us 
that we must buy everything on fixed-price contracts. I am afraid 
the legislative branch will have to accept some of the responsibility for 
the cumbersomeness in the executive branch. , 

In research and development, because it is so difficult to get one’s 
hands on what are the hard-core items, I think we have an unneces- 
sarily cumbersome system in reviewing the program in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development 
has an organization and has a set of coordinating committees which all 
have to agree before a program can go forward. Then there is a new 
position, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications Engi- 
neering, and naturally he gets his fingers in the pie. At the Secretary 
of Defense level there is a tremendous amount of impediment brought 
into the system for making research and development decisions. With- 
in our own service we have to reflect a lot of that impediment in the 
kinds of reviews and controls that we impose on the system; other- 
wise, we could not be responsive to the questions that a large fraction 
of the 2,800 people in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ask us. 


Now, it is true that it is a big job and just because it is a big job 
there has to be a lot of controls and sometimes one ae in a control 


for one purpose and it survives for another one. One is not aware 
that the control is serving the other purpose which might be an 
impediment. 

I participated, along with Mr. Gillette here, in an analysis of admin- 
istrative procedures and controls relative to the intercontinental bal- 
listies missile, and Mr. Gillette, with a staff, caused a report to be 
written to simplify these procedures. This had the unfortuante effect, 
first, of giving us two sets of procedures—the new set that Mr, Gillette 
invented and the old set—and he is now in the process of straightening 
that out. 

In the facilities area—and a large fraction of our ability to make 
progress in research and development is related to facilities—I think 
we have been absolutely blind to the Air Force needs. Getting facili- 
ties money is a career. If you are going to get facilities money to 
apply to your research and development work, you pretty much have 
to quit working on the reseach and development and make a career 
out of getting the facilities money. 

If this committee saw a chart of the number of reviews of facilities 
projects made within the Air Force and the Department of Defense, it 
would realize that it is unbelievably cumbersome. Again, I understand 
that it has to be somewhat cumbersome because we are dealing with 
billions of dollars of the public’s money and have to be quite responsive 
to all inquiries and concerns about it. 
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Mr. Manon. Do these cumbersome measures—and as you say, they 
must to some extent be cumbersome—result in delays of a few days 
or otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. They have resulted in the past in delays up to years. 
If a project is a little controversial, there is a tendency not to have a 
decision made in the area at the right time, but just simply to go back 
around in a circle to try and make it less controversial. 

On certain projects, for example, as this long-range interceptor which 
is something we badly need, that decision was delayed for well over 
a year by a series of reviews and committees and suggestions, and 
finally, instead of making a decision to go ahead and build it, we made 
a decision—a group decision—to have two organizations study it for 
another 4 months before we made that decision. This is the kind of 
thing that becomes inherent in the system, and you will find, Mr. 
Mahon, that there are generally two kinds of people. There are people 
who believe that they can invent themselves out of trouble if they 
get into it, and do not mind taking the risk and who say “we should 
go from here to here in one jump.” Then there is another group of 
people who are trained and sincerely believe that you go from here 
to there in four well measured and planned-out steps. So, there is a 
difference in philosophy. These two groups of people are always in 
friction and you have them in every organization. Unfortunately, 
where some of the decisions involve big, substantial portions of the na- 
tional security, I have the feeling that the bigger risk route is the way 
to go. erm as you well know, and for a number of reasons 
both executive and legislative, for each person in the Defense Depart- 


ment who can say “Yes,” there are a very large number of people who 


can say “No” and there is no penalty for saying “No.” 

That is inherent in the system, but it is one of the contributing fac- 
tors to what you are talking about. I do not want to sound like a 
sorehead, because Tam not. I have worked with the system for 3 years 
and understand it reasonably well. 

Mr. Manon. I was talking to this man who quite some time ago—I 
clo not vouch for his good judgment—told me that some of these delays 
ran into months and even years, and people were more or less standing 
by waiting because certain steps had not been quickly taken to enable 
them to go forward on certain tests in research and developments and 
so forth. You seem to give credence to that sort of thing. 

Mr. Garpner. This does not mean that we do not understand the 
delays. There are a lot of very fine people like Mr. Gillette and his 
group, as well as Reuben Robertson, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
who has a committee working on this very thing, as well as Roger 
Lewis, who have taken a whack at it. It is a fairly difficult job, 
again, because in order to make the kind of progress that I would 
like to make, I have to convince all the people who can say “No,” and 
all the people who believe in going slowly that we should go fast. 
There is just a genuine difference of opinion and, again, there is no 
penalty for being overconservative and overcautious or saying “No; 
let’s wait another year.” 


ADEQUACY OF SUPPLY OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Gardner, do you think we have an adequate labor 
force, scientific and otherwise, to do the research projects which we 
feel we should be doing more rapidly ? 
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Mr. Garpner. Mr. Wilson made that point to me some time ago, and 
sihce I have a very high respect for his technical judgment, I said 
“Well, let us see if this is true; let us look into it.” It turns out that 
there are about 800,000 scientists and engineers in the pool in this 
country and we obtained this infor mation from a fairly large study 
which was made. It turned out to be a reasonably accurate number. 
Of these, about 3 percent appear to be working on Air Force research 
and development projects. This does not seem to me to be a very large 
percentage. It does not cause me to lose any sleep about the fact that 
there are enough engineers and scientists to do the additional job that 
we have to do. 


ADVISABILITY OF THE “CRASH” PROGRAM APPROACH 


Mr. Manon. Your testimony thus far has been highly interesting 
to me, and I do not want to cloud the issue by introduc ing a word that 
might cloud it, but I feel I should introduce it. 

In short, do you believe that we ought to go into a crash program 
in research and development in the intercontinental ballistics missile, 
and in some of these other fields? Would you define what you mean 
by a “crash” program, and answer my question as best you can? 

Mr. Garpner. No one quite knows what this word “crash” means. 
We invented it during the war because it seemed like you might 
fs ul if you took some ‘big chances and that is what we meant then 
by “crash.” In other words, we take the risk of failure. 

The way I understand it is that a crash program is one which 
takes a substantially large technical risk, but with good people and 
a good management structure so that one tries to minimize that 
risk with ingenuity and attempts to move at the most rapid pos- 
sible rate of technical progress independent of cost considerations. 

If you accept that definition of “crash” then let us talk about the 
ICBM and the IRBM programs. By my definition of “crash,” they 
are not on a crash basis. However, by more conservative people’s 
(lefinition of “crash” they are over-crashed. 

In the Air Force we have tried to associate the best industrial 
companies and the best scientific brains in the country with this 
project. I am genuinely concerned that there is no one central au- 
thority for causing the intercontinental ballistics missile and the 
medium-range missile to come into being as quickly as possible. The 
existing committee structure, no matter how well meaning every- 
one on the committee is, is just a large group of part-time people who 

can only work part time on a full-time problem. I feel very strong- 

ly that the program can go faster by a different kind of organiza- 
tion. Mr. Quarles and Mr. Wilson ‘are industrial experts and are 
many years my senior in experience. I realize that this is simply 
my opinion against theirs and they are aware of it. It is just an 
honest difference of opinion. 

In the Manhattan project we did go at a different rate than we 
are going on this project. 

Mr. Manon. Could you go at the ICBM program and some of 
these others at a higher rate than you are now going, and yet some- 
thing short of an all-out crash program ? 

That is, such a program as we utilized in the Manhattan atomic- 
bomb project ? 
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Mr. Garpner. May I give you another example of what I am talk- 
ing about ? : 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Some people have more or less pooh-poohed the idea 
that the intercontinental ballistics missile would be the ultimate weap- 
on. They have said that guidance might not enable it to hit the 
target very well and that we might have ICBM for a long, long time 
before it would be capable of doing the job that the long-range bomber 
can do. 

What would be your comment on that ? 

Mr. Garpner. May I go off the record to answer that question? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. GarpneER. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that we are apparently reaching 
a stage of atomic plenty and both sides will be equally—not necessarily 
equal—but with both sides possibly capable of destroying the other, 
is it just as urgent as ever that we pursue the quest for even more 
deadly weapons? What would be your thinking along that line? 

Mr. Garpner. Our going for the ICBM is certainly moving in that 
direction. 

We have to go for a nuclear-powered aircraft because that gives 
an infinite range possibility. I think the answer is “Yes,” but there 
are many of these complex weapons systems that we have to put large 
funds on, and, if we do not, the other fellow might get a dramatic 
advantage over us. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

T have heard people of considerable rank and prestige speak mourn- 
fully of our so-called crash program on the B-47. 

They have said that it had so many bugs in it that the Air Force 
almost despaired that it would ever fly, and even though we had many 
of them produced, we were not quite sure we could fly them and use 
them. 

Are you advocating for the successor of the B-52, perhaps, a pro- 
gram which some say caused many headaches on the B-47? 

Mr. Garpner. The same thing was true of the B-52. We bought 
a large quantity of that airplane before it ever flew, but we had the 
B-47 experience to go on. So, we have had proportionally less 
trouble. 

I think we had to have a lot of trouble on the first jet bomber and 
we had to have a lot of trouble on at least one or more of our high 
supersonic fighters. There just was not enough knowledge available. 
We had to fly it and find out and we could not afford not to have them 
in quantity to modify. You can mourn about the fact that all of this 
had to go on but I do not see how to avoid it. 

Mr. Manon. It was worth doing? 

Mr. Garpner. I think it was. You can chart it out a little bit and 
sort of tend to prove if you had gone the “fly-before-you-buy route” 
with the B-47 you might have saved a billion dollars of the national 
wealth, but nobody is sure of that. However, the fact that we had a 
lot of airplanes caused us to identify the problems more quickly and 
then they were so serious we had to fix them quickly. If you had a 
small quantity of an airplane, you might have abandoned it and said 
“we won’t go for it at all” and then lost the time implicit in that trial. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Apparently the major problem as I interpret it is a 
difference of opinion on expeditiously putting this Nation in a con- 
trolling position in the long range, high efficient bomber-type plane 
and the guided-missile type. Am I wrong on that? 

Mr. Garpner. It is a little broader than that, because in addition to 
doing those things we have to do the support things. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is true, but obviously they follow. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; but which includes learning, for example, more 
about weather and environment. If we put all the money on the 
bomber and neglect learning about the weather, it is not a very good 
thing to do. We have got to learn how to stay alive at extreme alti- 
tudes. This means that we have got to learn more about what people 
can tolerate. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am thinking that is rather obvious because if you 
can attain all the success in the world in altitudes, the welfare of the 
operator has to be considered proportionately. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHerparp. The ship and its structural components has to be a 
part of that, plus additional research and facilities for the man within 
the plane itself. 

Mr. Garpner. The best example of that, sir, is the personal equip- 
ment in our jet fighters at the present time. Every time I fly in a jet 
fighter I do not think I have a very large chance of getting out because 
I am a fairly large man, and probably if I had to bail out with the 
cumbersome personnel equipment which we have not improved suffi- 
ciently yet, I would have a reasonable chance of losing my life. 

Mr. Sueprparp. It is somewhat difficult for the lay mind to keep 
abreast of the requirements in the scientific field; at least, I find it that 
way; however, in the final analysis something has to be resolved by 
someone. 

How much competition do we have in the field to attain goals of 
greater ability than those who may be our prospective opponents? 
Apparently, that has resolved itself down now to a considerable degree 
of research requirement in the guided-missiles field, both short, inter- 
mediate ; and intercontinental. It occurs to me, however, that if there 
is not enough research and development work on the intercontinental 
missile, we will be sadly missing a bet. 

As I recall it, when we first went into the atomic development, that 
was literally expressed as a crash program although, again, the word 
“crash” may have been a misnomer. Any word which had as its 
meaning “expeditious attainment” would cover the same thing as 
“crash.” Crash was merely the word selected. That is the way I in- 
terpret it, and as you very well defined it. We considered that impor- 
tant to us at that time with lesser information about what had been 
attained by our then opponent than presently prevails in the require- 
ment for the intercontinental missile; am I right or am I wrong on 
that? 

Mr. Garpner. I think there is a lot of emphasis on the interconti- 
nental missile. It is not “funds limited.” There are really three 
problems. One is, of course, just the basic organization to manage 
the effort. The second is that we have built into the structure a set 
of delays because of competition or even rivalry between the three 
services. With the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force all racing 
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down the same channel it must cause interference with each other and 
already has. That has caused time delays and, finally, the general 
philosophy with which the thing is going forw ard. It isalmost a crash 
program now, I think, based on the definition of crash as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As long as we remain in the present functional 
status—meaning by that the multiplicity of committees that are in- 
volved—we are obviously going to be retarded. Private business or 
any other production requirement, whether it be research and devel- 
opment or manufacture, or whatnot, would be in the same general 
category. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


FEASIBILITY OF A RESEARCH “CZAR” 


Mr. Sueprrarp. You have been in the field of science for quite some 
time and I presume because of your association with it you are well 
versed and posted upon the scientific mentality which is available 
within the continental United States. 

Do we in your opinion, and I would like to have your answer to this 
very carefully thought out, have or do you know of an individual who 
has enough mental capacity in the guided-missiles field who could 
probably act as a czar and by cutting out a lot of these extracurricular 
activities expedite the operation judicially and properly or to a better 
degree than presently prevails? 

Mr. Garber. Yes, sir; I know both industrialists and scientists 
who can do the job if they were asked. 

Mr. SuErparp. Do you mind telling us who they are, either on or 
off the record ? 

Mr. GarpNnErR. May I go off the record on that? 

Mr. SHEerrarD. You may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, a lot presently is being done by 
scientists who are attached to academic institutions; is that correct? 

Mr. GarpNer. That is right. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN AIR FORCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Suerrarp. Addressing yourself to the Air Force aspect of this 
issue, how many people are actually involved in doing Air Force work 
in this field, numerically speaking ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is a large number. I cannot put a number on it, 
but I can tell vou a little bit about where they work and what they do. 

We have a Scientific Advisory Board to the Chief of Staff with 
about 70 part-time members. That Board contains some of the mem- 
bers whom I have already mentioned off the record including the best 
brains in the various fields. 

We have a full-time chief scientist, Dr. Stever whom I mentioned 
off the record. We spend $50 million plus a year with nonprofit 
institutions which are like the Rand Corp. in California where we 
have about 600 people; the contract with MIT for operation of the 
Lincoln Laboratory where we have about 2,000 people up there. We 
have a contract with MIT for gyros where they have about 250 people, 
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and so on all over the country in this $50 million. We do have a 
good many people involved in these nonprofit institutions. 

Mr. Sueprarv. The 70 men that you referred to I would assume are 
in a review and advisory capacity 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is, when they are sitting in the respective offi- 
cial family of the military? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would happen if you peeled that down to 
about 25 and let the rest of them go to work? 

Mr. Garpner. We have asked ourselves just exactly that question. 
The trouble is that some of the skills we need are so highly concen- 
trated in one person or two people that in order to get the best advice 
in the country you have to have that body. However, by the time you 
get through adding up all the special skills needed, you wind up with 
4 number that is larger than 25. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, apparently, this field cannot be conceived and 
operated as a production-line operation ? 

Mr. Garpner. No; it cannot ? 

Mr. Suepparn. In fact, it is anything but that: is it not? 

Mr. Garpnenr. It is just the reverse of it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Anytime you start injecting a production-line con- 
cept into it, you jam up the whole thing. Is that not pretty literally 
true ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. You cannot put the creation of ideas on a production 
line, sir. 


RETARDMENT EMANATING FROM PRODUCTION LINE 


Mr. Suepparp. I am wondering if you are in a position to tell me at 
the moment out of the total picture that you have been associated with 
what percentage of our retardment is emanating from the production- 
line concept, irrespective of its origin ? 

Mr. Garpner. [I do not have a figure for that, Mr. Sheppard. I am 
not dodging the question, but I just do not have a figure on it. 

You get quite a lot of benefit out of sometimes dec iding to have a 
production- line philosophy and because you have it, it sort of paces 
things. I would not say that the production-line philosophy, except 
insofar as it puts a ceiling on our budgets, would apply. 

Mr. Surprarp. Well, I will agree with you partially. In other 
words, if the production-line philosophy has to do with your appro- 
priations and if your appropriations as a result of that production- 
line concept are two or three or a hundred million dollars short, then 
it is having a very basic effect ; is it not? 

Mr. Garpner. Consider ably. We have a paradox in the fact that 
in both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Quarles we have two of the finest engineers 
in this country. They are keen, technical analysts. Unfortunately, 
we have to depend upon a lot of other people for advice because there 
is not time for them to work on the keen, technical analysis business. 
However, every time that we can get in the small details of a problem 
with either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Quarles, they have the amazing facility 
of being able to understand it, and generally make the right technical 
decision. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us sum it up this way: 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


What in your opinion is the cure for the present situation in order 
to attain our guided-missiles objectives as rapidly as it is indicated 
we should be attaining them? 1 am basing my question solely upon 
the Baran involved of the so-called and frequently implied percentage 
Ol risk. 

Mr. Garpner. I have expressed what I think is a cure for the re- 
search and development program in the request for additional funds. 
If that has been successful, we were then going to attack the problem 
of the freedom to use those funds, and less controls and restraints 
on the application of them to get our work done. 

In the ballistic missiles field I think clearly a central authority 
who has the power to administer the budget, and who has statutory 
rank, is generally needed and would speed the program up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, again, while that might be advantageous, 
the end result would be predicated upon the type of mentalities that 
have hold of the steering wheel. 

If you picked the men that you referred to you feel that it could be 
extremely successful ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. And it is such a big problem that if 
you had all four of those men on it they would not be too many. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What income bracket are these gentlemen in hypo- 
thetically ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Garver. I think one of the problems in getting that sort of 
person is not so much the compensation, but the fact that they would 
want some assurance that the job would be nonpolitical. It should 
be that way. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would interpret from your statement that per- 
haps the present situation is slightly political ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, I think it is. 

Mr. Deane. I did not understand that question. Do you mean 
within the military services? 

Mr. Suepparp. I[ referred to the situation that we were discussing 
which has covered a field of many things, scientific and also the at- 
tributes that go into the total military research and development 
program. The answer was “Yes.” 

Certainly, when one is delving into the field of science I would 
think that the guided-missiles field would be about the last place where 
political considerations would be interjected because it creates a hazard 
in a field of that character. 

I have no further comment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


RELATIVE POSITION TO WITH SOVIETS IN GUIDED-MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Gardner, this has been one of the most interest- 
ing and informative sessions that I have been privileged to attend in 
this committee. I want to commend you for your forthrightness 
and for the courage with which you have met this problem. 

One thing that has disturbed us very ae is the question of 
our relative position with the Soviets in the field of guided-missiles 
development. 
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We have seen statements made by some public figures that the Rus- 
sions are clearly ahead. I have been apprehensive over a period of 
years that they may have been ahead, and yet I have no proof, nothing 
really concrete to base it on—just a summation of much incomplete 
information and of many partial facts available to me. This year, 
however, we had testimony from Secretary Wilson and others who are 
highly placed in the Defense Establishment that would indicate that 
we should not be apprehensive about this matter. 

A few days ago the President, in a press conference said, in sub- 
stance, that he did not know anything about it, if the Russians were 
ahead of us, and it would seem to me that he should know. Quite 
frankly, this is a thing of terrible concern to me. It has been for 
years. 
~ Actually, it has been my impression we have had very limited 
intelligence on the progress of the Russians in this field. 

Mr. Garpner. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkes. Would you say that the information on which your 
statements are based regarding guided missiles would be largely 
hypothetical as primarily deductions from other information—or is 
it actually factual information obtained from direct observation, or 
through transmittal of exact information ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is an extremely difficult question for me to 
answer. 

Mr. Stxes. You may answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED IN PRIOR FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Gardner, I have long felt that the guided-missile 
development is one race we cannot afford to lose. 
You indicate that er feel additional money should have been 
) 


provided for the 1956 budget. 

Do you feel that additional money should have been provided for 
earlier budgets in this field ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. How far back do you think we should have begun to 
supply additional money? You see, all this time we were being told 
we were being asked to appropriate the optimum amount, that if more 
inoney were provided it could not be used advantageously in guided- 
missile development. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

In the Air Force, for fiscal year 1956 you gave us $431 million. We 
asked for $431 million. Although the actual appropriation was $570 
million it included $139 million for a type of expense which had 
never before been included in the research and development appro- 
priation. In the previous year we asked for $431 million and some 
of you gentlemen felt that was too much and made an arbitrary cut 
to $418 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Wouldn’t it be more correct to say, “cut” rather 
than “arbitrary cut”? 

Mr. Garpner. It was a general cut. That is more accurate lan- 
guage. 
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Mr. Manon. I think that it would be well to insert in the record 
at this point the statement of the committee, or a statement of the 
action taken. 

(Statement in House Committee on Appropriations Report No. 
1545 on Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1955, pertaining 
to the appropriation for research and development, Department of the 
Air Force :) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount of $409,450,000 recommended for this appropriation is $21,550,000 
below the budget request. This is a reduction of 5 percent based on the fact 
that the program is leveling out, and with the estimated carry-over into fiscal 
1955 of $85,100,000 in unobligated funds the Air Force will have available for 
obligation in 1955 $494,550,000. The reduction made should not affect the level 
of basic essential research and development work. 

The level of effort in this field is better expressed in terms of expenditures 
than it is by obligations since the obligations are usually incurred substantially 
ahead of the major work accomplishment. This has been so much the case 
in the past that obligations for continuing programs have been piled one upon 
another with the result that the commitments for overall research and develop- 
ment work extended far beyond a reasonable period. As stated above, the 
Air Force estimates that there will be $85,100,000, of the funds presently avail- 
able, unobligated as of the beginning of fiscal year 1955. In addition, there will 
be about $428,800,000 of unliquidated obligations on the books making a total of 
unspent funds of $513,900,000. When the recommended appropriation of $409.- 
450,000 is added, the total available for expenditure in fiscal 1955 and subsequent 
years becomes $923,350,000, of which about $493,350,000 will still be unspent at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Garpner. For fiscal year 1953 it was $525 million. For fi 
vear 1957 the comparable figure is actually $421 million. The differ- 
ence between $421 million and $610 million is simply a difference in 
method of accounting. You asked us to count all the bodies that we 
had working in this business and charge them in, so actually we 
are not getting as much money because the costs are going up all the 
time and each. dollar buys less, and we have more directed kinds of 
programs, so our flexibility is going down. 

Mr. Srxes. I may not have understood your answer. You were 
interrupted. I would like to ask again if you feel additional moneys 
should have been spent prior to the fiscal year 1956 ? 

Mr. Garpner. The answer is “Yes.’ 

Mr. Sixes. Are you in a position to estimate the additional amounts, 
and the years in which they should have been provided ? 

Mr. Garpner. We have a pretty consistent record in the research 
and development side of the Air Force in having asked for about 
$100 million to $150 million more than we were permitted to get in 
all of those previous 3 years. 

Mr. Srxes. Was this for guided missiles specifically ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, for research and development. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of that would have been in the field of guided 
missiles ? 

Mr. GArpner. About a third of it. I would like to restate that the 
ballistic missile and the medium-range missile programs are not funds 
limited and never have been. The funds just come out of the total 
package and leave less to spend on other things, and this is where they 
really hurt. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you therefore have to limit the money that should 
have been spent on guided missiles ¢ 
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Mr. Garpner. From the time we identified the importance of the 
ICBM and the IRBM, we were never funds limited. 

Mr. Suxes. Does that mean if there have been limitations in the 
vuided-missiles fields fundwise, it was not in the field of the medium- 
range missile or the ICBM? 

Mr. Garpner. But it was in the field of facilities in support of those 
missiles, 

Mr. Sires. In your opinion, has some damage been done to the 
overall progress of this particular field by a lack of money ? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not think one can assert that—not by a lack of 
money-—by management, procedures, and current committee organi- 
zation, yes, but not by a lack of money. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that the ballistic-missiles program has not 
been funds-limited, has resulted in funds being taken away from other 
projects because there was a ceiling on the research and development 
money. 

Mr. Garpner. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. Now, did this inclination to take from other highly 
important projects cause the funds available for the guided-missiles 
program to be less than they otherwise would have been ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. We got all the funds that we asked for. 

Mr. Srxes. How much additional money do you feel should be pro- 
vided for the fiscal year 1957 budget for the guided-missiles field ? 

Mr. Garver. I think we have to make Mr. Scrivener’s differentia- 
tion at this point because there are a number of kinds of guided mis- 
siles. In the ballistic missile field I do not feel any more money can 
be spent during the year, and if it can be spent Iam sure that Mr. Wil- 
son will sup ort a supplemental request to Congress. 

In other fields where we have made dramatic progress—we are at 
the production decision on how many to buy and what to use them 
for—that would require an extremely complex answer, and I cannot 
give you a straight and simple statement on it. In general, the other 
missiles can use more money. 

Mr. Srxes. In the overall field of research, do I understand you to 
feel additional money should have been requested for the 1957 budget ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, $316 million more than was requested. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give to this committee a breakdown of how 
that money should be allocated, in your opinion, if it were provided ? 

Mr. GArpIner. Yes, I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Srxrs. Will you provide it for the record, or do you want to give 
it to us now? 

Mr. Garpner. I think that it will be sensitive to the point that it 
should be made available to you rather than going into the record. 

(Classified figures were made available to the committee. ) 


COMPETITION WITHIN THE SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Youa ots to have been somewhat critical of the policy 


of opening the field of medium-range missiles to all three services. 
Does that not in itself give an approximation of a crash program by 
bringing additional people and additional talent and additional fa- 
cilities into the picture ? 
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Mr. Garpner. I believe that I know why Mr. Wilson approved this 
plan. He believes basically the way to get something done in that 
field in a hurry is to bring in competition, and the price we pay for 
this competition is 3-service politics, and whatever negative effect that 
might have on progress, and the other price we pay is possible inter- 
ference of the 3 programs with each other and with the ICBM. 

In all honesty, I will have to say to this committee I could not prove, 
because it is a matter of judgment and opinion, that what I say is 
correct, and neither can Mr. Wilson. He has on the positive side of 
the ledger a very strong competition between the three services and 
that might result in speeding it up. I cannot say that it will not. 
The price we pay is the interference. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. Would you mind discussing for the benefit of this com- 
mittee the possibilities of nuclear-powered aircraft? May I say that 
I have gained the impression that the services, prior to this year, have 
shown little interest in pushing nuclear-powered planes. Now, there 
is a greater interest in it. Can you tell us something about its possi- 
bilities and whether we have lost ground by not pushing it earlier. 

Mr. Garpner. That is probably the most difficult technical area in 
which to comment upon the rate of progress. I personally do not 
think that we have lost any time by not pushing it earlier. One of 
my first jobs in coming to the Air Force was to do enough analysis 
work on that program so that I could defend it. A number of people 
wanted to cancel it at that time. Mr. Hinshaw’s committee and Mr. 
Cole’s committee were very much interested in that subject then. 
What we have to guess is the rate at which reactor technology will 
improve. There are as many opinions on that as there are people. 
I believe we have the program now on a sound base, one that will take 
advantage of and exploit most of the breakthroughs as they come 
along. It is really a complex field and it is hard to say whether it is 
going too fast or too slow. One of the hardest things we have had 
to do was to justify to the several reviewing echelons the rate at which 
we were pushing it. 

Mr. Stxes. At the present rate of progress, when do you anticipate 
we will have a nuclear-powered plane in the air? 

Mr. Garpner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Gardner, for the information of the committee, will 
you tell us whether the ICBM is a logical step beyond the medium- 
range missile which we presently are emphasizing greatly, or is at an 
entirely separate development ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is both of those things. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel, Mr. Gardner, that we are allowing 
medium-range missiles to get in the way of the development of the 
ICBM in this country ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I think whenever we have multiple objectives with- 
out a clean-cut mechanism for quickly resolving the interferences be- 
tween the objectives, that there is a very real probability that one 
objective will interfere with the other. 
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As of today, with the exception of having caused those of us who 
were working on the project to enter into a debating society and take 
our time away by flying back and forth from California to talk and 
explain, justify, reexplain, rejustify, there has not been a great deal 
of interference. How much there will be in the future, I do not know. 
I am concerned about the mechanism for resolving the interference. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Gardner, what was your position with the De- 
fense Establishment as of February 1955? 

Mr. Garpner. It would depend on what day you took. I was con- 
firmed as an Assistant Secretary on the 28th of February. During 
that month I had two positions. Prior to being an Assistant Secre- 
tary, which was simply a change in title for the job, I was Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Research and Development. 

Mr. Deane. Prior to February. 

Mr. Garpner. Prior to that. 

Mr. Deane. Prior to February 1955 were you in a position to ap- 
praise any security information involving the Soviet strength in 
missiles ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Deane. What was it? 

Mr. Garpner. Most of it is contained in a number of CIA docu- 
ments which were made available to me, and our own Air Force Air 
Technical Intelligence estimates, which is a supplemental sort of 
document. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY ON PROGRESS OF GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. I asked that question because of testimony presented 
to this committee last year. This question was directed to Admiral 
Radford by Mr. Sikes: 


Mr. Srxes. Admiral Radford, are you prepared to discuss the guided-missile 
program with this committee, or would you prefer we withhold those questions 
for some of the people in the research and development departments? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not prepared to discuss the guided-missiles program 
except in general terms. 

Mr. Srxes. The answer to this question can be on or off the record, as you see 
fit. Can you tell this committee that you feel that we are pushing the develop- 
ment of guided missiles of all types as rapidly as we can? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the overall guided-missile program of the 
Department of Defense is being given the most searching and continuing attention. 
I have just been a member of a board that surveyed the whole program. I was 
not able to attend all the meetings, because I had to be out of the country some of 
the time, but I have had the benefit of the information. The guided-missile 
program has had that kind of attention for the last 3 or 4 years. As of the 
moment the best information I have leads me to believe that it is receiving all the 
attention that we can give it. There is very little more that we can do to improve 
our program and not waste money. Real progress is being made. 


Then a discussion took place off the record. 

Are you in a position to comment on the opinion voiced by Admiral 
Radford at that time, and whether or not in your opinion, “There is 
very little more that we can do to improve our program and not waste 
money” ? 

Mr. Garpner. May I go off the record for that? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. We will go on the record to the extent that you wish. 
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RELATIVE POSITION WITH SOVIETS IN GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


What is the period in months you figure that the Soviets are ahead 
of our ballistic missile ? 

Mr. Garpner. I have a very exact figure in my head, but again it is 
the kind of thing I do not think I should use. 

Mr. Deane. You do not wish to make any approximation ? 

Mr. Garpner. No;I donot. I do not feel I should. 

Mr, Deane. Did I gather from your testimony earlier this morning 
that you did feel the Soviets were ahead of us? 

Mr. Garpner. Again we have to be more specific. If we talk about 
ballistic missiles or intercontinental ballistic missiles, I think there is a 
very real possibility that the Soviet have moved in some aspects of this 
field more rapidly than we have. If we talk about other missiles and 
aspects of the programs, I can think of some on which I am reasonably 
sure we are quite a bit ahead of anything I have heard that the Soviets 
might have. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think that our advantage in those fields would 
offset any advantage that they might have in their operations? 

Mr. Garpner. In general they are not offseting fields. One does not 
directly counter the other. 


MEMORANDUM TO SECRETARY QUARLES ON NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 


Mr. Deane. Would you mind giving me the date of that memo- 
randum which you and General Twining and Mr. Garlock and the 
chief scientist of the Air Force signed, directed to Mr. Quarles? 

Mr. Garpner. January 16, 1956. 

Mr. Deane. Would you repeat the men who signed that statement ? 

Mr. Garpner. I signed it; Lyle Garlock, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Financial Management; General Twining, Chief of 
Staff; Lieutenant General Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment; Lieutenant General Everest, Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions; Lieutenant General Doolittle, Chairman of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board of the Air Force; and Dr. H. Guyford Stever, Chief 
Scientist of the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. Who called that conference together ? 

Mr. Garpner. The people who signed this piece of paper did not 
attend a formal conference. This piece of paper was generated as a 
result of staff work and the combined efforts of one of my deputies and 
people in the military staff over a period of about 3 months, at the 
end of which a presentation was made to Mr. Quarles on the Satur- 
day following the 16th of January, whatever date that is (January 
21). Idonot have it here. 

At that conference were the following people: General Twining; 
Mr. Garlock ; General Putt; myself; Mr. Wesley Hurley; Mr. Richard 
Horner; Lieutenant General Power, who is commander of the Air and 
Research Development Command; the Secretary; and his Executive 
Officer, Colonel Petit ; and Major General Swofford, who is Director of 
Research and Development in the Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment’s Office. 

M. Deane. Did the Secretary of Defense know of this memorandum 
which you sent to Mr. Quarles, which he declined to accept ? 
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Mr, GArpner. The Secretary of Defense was informed of this 
memorandum and has read it, but this was after the Saturday meeting 
that I referred to. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Deane. When you were in your position for the Air Force were 
there counterparts in the Army and in the Navy ? 

Mr. Garpner. There are not exact counterparts. ae le, there 
are no Assistant Secretaries in the Army or the Navy for Research 
and Development. 

The Army has a Lieutenant General Gavin in charge of their re- 
search and development program on the military side of the house, 
and they have recently added a Mr. William Martin in the newly 
created post of Director of Research and Development. He is nearest 
to my opposite number in the Army. 

In the Navy, Assistant Secretary for Air, James Smith has about 
half of his duties as the same sort of job I have. His opposite number 
on the military side is Admiral Briscoe, I believe. 

So they have something like our organization in the Army and the 
Navy but it is not identical. 

The people that I mentioned make up, together with the Deputy 
Chief of Staff (Development), General Putt, a board known as the 
Research and Development Policy Council, which advises the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development on just 
exactly this kind of thing. That Board has been unanimous for 3 
years in its request to have the ceiling on research and development 
lifted. 

Mr. Deanr. Is that the Armed Forces Policy Council ? 

Mr. GARDNER. No, sir; it is not. It is the Research and Development 
Policy Council, whose membership is of the people I named. The 
Chairman of it is the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development. He is accompanied by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Applications Engineering, as another Board member. 

Mr. Deane. And this Board has likewise made recommendations to 
increase the appropriations for research and development / 

Mr. Garpner. All the members of the Board except the Chairman 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications Engineering 
have been unanimous in requesting a higher appropriation for re- 
search and development. 

The Board is so constituted that the members may not vote, and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development makes 
the final decision. His recommendation has been consistently that in 
his judgment we were all wrong. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE KILLIAN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Deane. When Secretary Quarles was before the committee, I 
think I was the only member of this committee who asked him to 
comment on the recommendations of the Killian committee. He went 
off the record in discussing the matter. Any statement you wish to 
make could be on or off the record. 


73177—56——_57 
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I recall that he said that this Killian report covered other matters 
other than missiles. At this point I will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Are you in a position to advise this committee 
whether or not your conclusions or your opinion on this guided missile 
program may have stemmed from some facts or recommendations in 
the Killian report? 

Mr. Garpner. I think I can stay on the record for that. I was 
active in the formation of some of the ideas that went into the Killian 
report. My office was the focal point in the Air Force for being of 
assistance to them. 

Certain conclusions drawn in this report I share very heartily. As 
a matter of fact, I share almost all of them. Some of these conclusions 
are the same ones which led me to believe that we do not have enough 
funds for our research and development program. 

Mr. Deane. May I ask if the Armed Forces Policy Council has 
considered this missile program ? 

Mr. Garpner. I have made a presentation to the Armed Forces 
Policy Council on the entire missile program. I conducted and led 
an analysis group which preceded the one you mentioned that Admiral 
Radford had been on. I think we took the most searching look that 
has ever been taken at the entire missile program, and this culminated 
in a report to Mr. Wilson and the Armed Forces Policy Council. 

The answer is “Yes”; they had been briefed at that time, and subse- 
quently I participated in briefing that Council on the intercontinental 
and medium range ballistic missile. 

Mr. Deane. I want to commend you, Mr. Gardner, for your forth- 
right statements. 

That. is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood ? 


REASONS FOR MR. GARDNER’S RESIGNATION 


Mr. Fioop. I am sorry, Mr. Gardner, that I was not here this morn- 
ing. I am sure it was a very interesting couple of hours. The result 
is that I do not want to duplicate or take time by asking questions that 
I am sure my colleagues may have asked on this problem. If I ask 
you one do not hesitate to say you think you took care of that this 
morning, on or off the record, for it does not matter. Since IT was 
not here that was my hard luck. Do not go over it again with me. 

Why did you resign ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think I answered that rather fully. It took about 
45 minutes to explain 5 minutes worth of reasons. 

Mr. Fioop. I imagine so. 

Mr. Quarles, when he was here, gave me the impression he was sort 
of brushing off or “poohpoohing” your severance from the staff, or 
whatever it was. In a sort of patronizing way, I felt, he said: 


Oh, he has no quarrel with us. 
and this is not a play on words: 


Actually we are not very far apart. He has no difference at all with us on the 
question of missiles. 


He feels— 
and this was his word: 


frustrated because of the system and because of the fact that the program is 
not going fast enough. 
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and I got the impression he treated your resignation in a rather 
cavalier style. I thought at the time, although I said nothing about 
it, that knowing you it just occurred to me that was not so. But I 
did not want to debate it, for several reasons. 

Now, some of that answer you must have given in that 45 minutes 
this morning. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. Perhaps I could be responsive to what you are 
asking without duplicating what was said this morning too much. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you told that this morning? Did anybody tell 
you that ¢ 

Mr, Garpner. No. Part of what you have said is new information. 

Mr. Quarles is one of my close personal friends, and I have the 
highest regard for him. It is that very fact that has made it very 
difficult for me to arrive at what is much more than a small difference 
of opinion. A half billion dollars I do not think can be described as 
« small difference of opinion. That is how far we are apart in our 
judgment about the level of support for research and development. 

Mr. F.Loop. Even here that is substantial. 

Mr. Garpner. Even in this country that is substantial; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; even in this country. 

Mr. GarpNner. However, the fact that we are good friends and that 
I have a very high respect for his technical ability made my action, 
for me, at least, much more serious than just a simple change of job 
status. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, go on from there. You have cushioned it. Now 
go on; tell me what happened. 

Mr. Garpner. I simply say it is not a small difference of opinion. 
I think Mr. Quarles must understand—I am sure he does—that he 
and Mr. Wilson are applying their judgment to a situation where it is 
better to err on the side of liberality than to take the risk of being 
wrong. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Quarles understands nothing of the sort, unless he 
understood it since he left here last week. 

Mr. Garpner. This is why I submitted my resignation. 

Mr. Fioop. I gathered that. Will you do this: Will you find, to be 
sure I am not overplaying this scene, if you wish—I do not care 
whether you do or not, but I imagine you would want to—at your 
convenience, or have the clerk here find for you, that place in the 
record, as to Mr. Quarles’ statement, if it was on the record, where 
he said what I say he is supposed to have said with reference to your’ 
resignation. Read it, if it is on the record. Then insert your reply 
or your disagreement or your comments, if it is in the record. 

Now, somebody asked him that and he made the statement in a 
tone and content which I interpreted as I have indicated to you, if 
that is on the record. In view of what you have said I think you 
should examine it and reply, as you see fit and proper. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, I think when you read the record of what went 
on this morning that I have substantially replied to the problem. 

Mr. Foon. Or course Will Rogers and I one a lot in common— 
all I know is what I saw in the paper. Then in view of what the 
Secretary said, I was astounded. 

Mr. G'arpner. Yes. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GUIDED AND BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: What in a paragraph are the dis- 
tinguishing attributes between guided and ballistic missiles, without 
qualifying me for a degree ? 

Mr. Garpner. Ballistic missiles are a subheading under guided 
missiles. With the exception of one Army missile there are no un- 
guided missiles that are being developed. All ballistic missiles have 
a certain amount of guidance. It is necessary to guide them to a 
terminal velocity that would equal the velocity they would have if 
they had been shot out of a gun barrel for as long as you have to 
cuide them; 200 or 300 miles. 

Mr. Foon. Velocity or altitude ¢ 

Mr. GarpNer. Velocity. 

Mr. Fioop. Velocity. 

Mr. Garpner. It just happens that also gives them altitude. On 
ballistic missiles you could add the word “ouided” in front of them. 
They are all guided. They are guided ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this strange breed of ballistics under the general 
head of guidance? 

Mr. Garpner. Ballistics relates to the fact that they follow a ballis- 
tic trajectory, just like a bullet fired from a gun. Additionally, they 
are nonair breathing. They carry their own fuel because they fly 
where there is not enough air to breathe. 


NEED FOR CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY IN GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. All right. Should this guided-missile program be de- 
veloped as it is now being developed, in each of the three branches of 
the armed services, looking for that great day when we all have hit, or 
one will have hit, or pieces of each will have hit a desirable thing, and 
you can put it in one shop and make it, and the experimental research 
day will be over and we will go into production? That point will have 
to be reached sometime or other, as I understand it. Is that the best 
way to do it? 

Or should be put this whole thing into one shop, either in or out ~ 
the military, and have the research and development done under 
heading, not under 3, civilian or military—I do not care—or a ae 
nation of both? W ould that be the best program and would that 
reach the “some day” sooner ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is an extremely difficult question to answer, be- 

cause I would have to weigh the possible benefit from the route you 
suggest against the time price that would be involved in moving the 
pieces around, 

Mr. Fioop. Let me say it this way and let me tell you what I am 
thinking. I am not satisfied with the program. I do not know what 
to do about it. I do not think you have got the money you asked for. 
I think you should have the half billion dollars. I think there was 
too much effort, because it was an election year, to balance the budget, 
which permitted politics to enter into it. 

But in view of all the things which I permit and which I do not 
criticize in this Government, yet because of those things I am afraid 
of it. I do not think it is “hot” enough. I do not think it is good 
enough. And I think they chiseled on the money for not improper 
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reasons—perfectly proper reasons, but that does not help me. The 
propriety of it goes to one side. It is not a question of integrity or 
propriety ; it is a question of fact. The facts are bad. 

Now, I want a crash program. I want you to have a billion dollars 
if you need it. In view of that statement, what is the best way to 
do it? Is it the way they are doing it in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force looking for that “Der Tag” at which point they will produce 
and use this, or should it be in one shop, to do what I want done with a 
billion dollars? 


INADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Garpner. I made the point this morning, which I believe is 
worth restating, that I believe there needs to be a centralized authority 
and this centralized authority needs to be a person of tremendous 
ability with statutory authority and with control of the budget. The 
detail of how you move the shops around and which ones you elimi- 
nate I think pretty much has to be left to that person, and his organiza- 
a unless you leave it to the Legislature to set up some legislation 
about It. 

As far as other programs are concerned, I am a little bit afraid that 
this missile program has got the public’s attention so that we are for- 
getting that we have to beat the Russians also in development and 
production of airplanes. I feel that our total level of a which 
is being sent to the hill, is billions of dollars short of what is needed 
to achieve technological supremacy over the Russians in airplanes as 
well as missiles, 

Mr. Fioop. You mean this year’s budget? You have been around 
here a long time. 

Mr. Garpner. The 1957 budget. 

Mr. Froop. You mean just this one budget ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Mr. FLoop, For just one fiscal period ? 

Mr. Garpner. Not just one. I think the level is not right. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. Let us talk about this one. The level of this 
budget for this 1957 fiscal period—is that what you are talking about ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Is a billion short ? 

Mr. Garpner. Billions. 

Mr. Fioop. Billions? X billions? 

Mr. Garpner. You are aware of these figures, I think. The initial 
submission to the Secretary of Defense Office by the Air Force was 
$18.881 billion. That was already a controlled figure. It should 
have been higher than that, in my opinion. 

Mr. Froop. Air Force? 

Mr. GarpneEr. Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the works? 

Mr, Garpner. That is right. The figure which is finally being 
submitted and which was negotiated out on December 21, is $16.518 
billion, or $2.3 billion less than was deemed necessary. As I say, 
that was already a controlled figure. 

So if we were buying the right kind of airpower we would be spend- 
ing about $20 billion, in my opinion. 
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Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Would a billion dollars do you any 
good, if you had it? Have you got the people and have we got the 
know-how? Do we have the scientist ? Bo we have the desire? Do 
we have the interest? Do we have the spirit? Have we still got 
what it takes, plus a billion dollars, to use that money you say you 
do not have in 1957? 

Suppose you did have it? What about this cry “we do not have 
these”? What would you do with a billion dollars? Hire truck 
drivers? 

Mr. Garpner. We know exactly how to use it. It is a fallacy that 
we could not spend it. We could use it. We need more than a billion 
dollars. As 1 pointed out in the overall picture, we can use it and we 
know immediately where to go to spend it. 

Mr. Fxioop. Physical facilities? 

Mr. Garpner. Physical facilities are no limitation. 

Mr. Fxoop. In the coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. F oop. Laboratories? Scientists? Technicians? Raw ma- 
terials for research and development ? 

Mr. Garpner. If we did not have a spending limitation imposed on 
us by the executive branch of the Government, we could spend all the 
obligational authority that the Congress is willing to give us next 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “we”? Is that the guided-mis- 
siles crowd ? 

Mr. Garpner. The Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about the guided-missiles end of it. 

Mr. Garpner. The guided missiles and airplanes. You cannot di- 
vorce them. It is toc dangerous to divorce them, because they are 
supplementary. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot divorce what? 

Mr. Garpner. Airplanes from guided missiles, because if you put 
the money on guided missiles you fall behind the Russians in air- 
planes, and airplanes can carry a rather dangerous bang. So we must 
add guided missiles to our airplane program, instead of having guided 
missiles take money away from them. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you are in trouble. You long-haired boys, scien- 
tists and chemists and mathematicians, are conducting an under-the- 
table behind-the-scenes war with the aerodynamic people. Is there 
room for both in 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. There is certainly room for both in my judgment. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is running it in the Air Force? Why are all these 
scientists we are short of anyhow getting out, because they cannot 
work with the oldtimers who are building airplanes? Who is going 
to take over?) Can they work together? You say they have to. 

Mr. Garpner. In my end of the business, which has been research 
and development, they do work together. Certainly there is some 
incompatibility and competition between airplanes and missiles, but 
it is a controllable and not a serious enough problem to worry about. 

Mr. Foon. Oh, it is serious, because they are resigning in platoons; 
the scientists, mathematicians and chemists. All of these new scien- 
tists in the air are quitting because they cannot get out from under 
the thumb of the old-line aircraft people. 
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Mr. GarpNer. That occurred in one company. It will be a matter 
of opimion whether it improved or hurt the situation. 

Mr. Fuoop. All right. There can be such a marriage‘ They can 
live together and they must. 

Mr. GarpNer. Exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. My chief problem is this: 1 have been told—not exactly, 
but the atmosphere from the Pentagon in this room has clearly been 
that you do not need any more money ; that even if you did get it you 
could not use it; that we do not have the scientists or the facilities in 
the first place; and finally, as of now everything is all right, the 
goose hangs high, and do not worry about it. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, it is too bad you missed the morning session, 
because that is exactly what I talked about this morning. I| think lL 
have covered your concern. 

Mr. Fioop, All right; let us not talk about it twice. 

During the course of your discussions, at the level at which you 
have operated, and at the policymaking level, at which you sat upon 
occasion, because of your rank and title. General Ridgway, as you 
know, made certain statements in the Saturday Evening lost. He 
came here and he made others, on the record. tle made the very flat 
statement to me and to this committtee upon my inquiry that Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, in Ridgway’s judgment, attempted to influence 
his military integrity against his, Ridgway’s, best judgment, in what 
could be construed to be something in the nature of a threat or, tor 
want of a better term, some kind of what in the barroom you would 
call arm twisting, at that point, at that time. Did you encounter 
under the same circumstances, keeping in mind the same problem in 
your shop, any of the same kind of let me say atmosphere from any- 
body; and if so, who? 

Mr. GarpneR. | can honestly say that in my discussions with Mr. 
Quarles and Mr. Wilson that they never attempted to be anything 
but very factual about their impressions and about their understanding 
my problems. We could not convince them that this was really true 
and that we needed this kind of money. It was a simple, honest 
difference of opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. ‘Chat is good. Let me ask you this question: If there 
were a change of heart or a change of mind and your opinion, the opin- 
ion which brought about your resignation, became the majority opin- 
ion, would you still return to your old job or to the same kind of 
Government service if you thought the general welfare or the national 
defense required it? 

Mr. Garpner. Perhaps I can state to you what I stated to Mr. 
(Quarles. I said that my main interest in life was the defense of the 
United States; that I did not desire to terminate; that | would be avail- 
able to the Government in any capacity they desired, except that | 
would no sit in front of this flag that goes with a statutory position and 
participate in what I think is turning out to be a fatal mistake of 
judgment. 

Mr. Froop. How old are you? 

Mr. Garpner. 40. 

Mr. FLoop. Who in your opinion, since you seem to have the opinion, 
in reply to a prior question that there should be something in the nature 
of a ezar, should take that job? Secretary Wilson I think belatedly 
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has named or is about tonameaczar. I presume it is something in the 
general nature that you have indicated is desirable. Whom would you 
name for that job? 

Mr. Garpner. I named four people off the record this morning. 
Any one of them I thought could do it. 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record you named four? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then let me have the four. The record will not show 
that. 

Mr. Garnper. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Anprews. I had some questions, but they have all been asked, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Mr. Chairman, I have only a few questions. I 
think Mr. Gardner has made his position very clear. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY BY SECRETARY QUARLES 


I do think in fairness to Secretary Quarles, in view of what my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, has said, that it should be 
stated, at least as far as I am concerned, that I got no such impression 
ws has been attributed to the Secretary. On the contrary, I thought he 
was very objective, very fair, and very careful to lean over backward 
not to put any words in Mr. Gardner’s mouth or to define his position. 

I think he stated specifically that he knew Mr. Gardner was coming 
here and that he thought he could speak better for himself that. he, 
Secretary Quarles, could. He did state in certain instances what he 
thought Mr. Gardner’s views were, but under this general qualification. 

He did say, I think in substance, what Mr. Gardner has said today, 
that in his opinion, as far as ballistic missiles are concerned, the work 
has not been and is not in any way hampered by lack of funds. I 
understand you to agree with that Mr. Gardner—I think you have 
made that perfectly clear for the record. 13 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. WiceeLeswortH. You think we have had enough funds and have 
under the program before us enough funds for that particular portion 
of the work? 

Mr. Garpner. If you recall, I mentioned an exception in the early 
days of facilities money. 

Mr. WiccLeswortrH. Yes; but you say that does not really handicap 
progress at the moment. You do point out that you think a better 
organization would be helpful. But as far as funds are concerned, 
funds requested from this committee at this time, limiting your 
thought to long-range and intermediate large ballistic missiles, you 
are satisfied and assure us that we are not in any way limited by lack 
of funds? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. If you recall, I added also that 
those funds came from other vital projects. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortnH. Secretary Quarles also pointed out, without 
wanting to speak for you Mr. Gardner at all, that it was his im- 
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pression that your criticism was based on your feeling that there were 
not enough funds requested for the R. and D. program as a whole, 
rather than on any feeling that adequate funds were not available 
for work on ballistic missiles under the overall program. 

Now, you gave us a list—off the record—this morning to show how 
you would employ additional funds for R. and D. as a “whole if they 
were made available. You also indicated, I think, that someone else 
or anyone else who is expert in the field might give an entirely differ- 
ent list. It is apparently a matter of judgment or opinion? 

Mr. Garpner. If you recall I also mentioned, however, that the 
program I had presented had been agreed upon by all those people 
whom I named and repeated for the Congressman. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. You also indicated that you thought that the 
fly-before-you-buy policy is, as I understood it, not always advisable. 

Mr. Garpner. In view of the current threat from Russia. 

Mr, WiGcGLeswortu. And in respect to one particular new type of 
plane you thought it would have been well to have ordered some 300 
of them a year ago even though they had not been flown or tested, 
because of the importance you attached to them. 

I would not take the position that there may not be instances where 
the so-called policy might advisedly be departed from, but I assume 
you would agree, would you not, that to depart from ‘that policy in 
any wholesale way would run the risk, as it did in the past, of losing 
literally billions of dollars in the process; so that if we are going to 
depart from the policy, we must be very careful what projects we take 
out from under it; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. One should be cautious about depart- 
ing from that policy. On the other hand, to have it clearly in front of 
us that the Russians have gained on us in the last year makes the 
incentive for departing from the policy higher—considerably higher. 

Mr. WiceteswortrH. I understand you feel that Russia has gained 
onus. You have given us certain general developments off the record 
tending to prove ‘that they have been accelerating their production. 
You have not given us anything as yet that would prove that they 
have either caught up with us or actually passed us. It is clear that 
there has been great acceleration, but if I have understood you cor- 
rectly you have .1ot given us any ‘specific evidence to prove that they 
are ac tually abreast of us or actually ahead of us in this general field. 

Mr. Garbner. For security reasons I would just as soon do that off 
the record, but I can make a very convincing case that the margin of 
lead that we had no longer exists, and I can do it specifically. 

Mr. Wicotesworru. It has been cut down? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. How long have you been in your present posi- 
tion, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. Three years. 

Mr. WicGiesworrH. Do you have the identical position under Sec- 
retary Quarles which you had under Secretary Talbott ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLEswortuH. Your duties and your scope of operations have 
been identical under both Secretaries? 

Mr. Garpner. Identical; that is right. 

Mr. Wiaceswortu. It seems to me that the question which you pre- 
sent is the same difficult question which has been presented to this 
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committee year after year. Every member of this committee believes 
strongly in research and development, I am sure. On the other hand 
when it comes to applying a yardstick and knowing how far to go anc 
where to stop, it is a very difficult question, and a particularly difficult 
one for the members of this committee because none of us are expert 
in this particular field. . 

You would agree, I assume, that we could spend billions and get: 
very little for our money if it is not spent properly. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. It was for the very reasons you state, Con- 
gressman, if I may interrupt you, that the letter of January 16 to 
Secretary Quarles I felt would just represent one man’s opinion if it 
were not agreed to and endorsed by the names that I mentioned. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. We want to spend what is desirable and what 
will get the maximum results. On the other hand, I assume you would 
agree that nothing would make the Kremlin happier than to have us 
in this field or any other field spend ourselves into a position where 
our economic strength is impaired or destroyed. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, sir, but I put the survival of the 
Nation ahead of that. 

I think it is a matter of judgment as to what destroys one’s economic 
strength and what does not. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. The whole thing is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Garpner. It is not a matter of judgment when there is a threat 
that the Russians will have a superior air force. I should say in this 
game of airpower there are no second prizes. We either are the 
dominant nation or we are not. We are not headed in that direction 
as I see it. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. It all comes down to a matter of judgment as 
I see it. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. As you say, there is nothing bitter between you 
and the friends you have been working with. It is just a difference 
of opinion as to how far it is advisable to go. The request before us 
is for $610 million as compared with $570 million in this fiscal year, 
and $418 million 2 years ago. So, it reflects a steady increase. 

Mr. Garpner. Pardon me, Congressman. Those figures are not 
accurate. It is on a steady decrease. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Those are the figures which I have here. 

Mr. Garpner. You have $610 million and you have to subtract 
$179 million from that because they represent simply a change in 
bookkeeping. When you do that, IT think you will come out with 
$431 million. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Well, we have figures in the so-called budgetary 
highlights furnished by the Department of Defense which are those 
that I have given you. I do not see Mr. McNeil here or anyone else 
from his office to verify the figures. 

Mr. Garpner. There is a change in the bookkeeping which tends 
to create a fallacious impression in the public mind that we will get 
$610 million this year as compared to $429 million last year. That 
is a completely fallacious impression created by a change in book- 
keeping. 

Mr. Manon. There was a change in bookkeeping made at the sug- 
gestion of the committee that they give at this one point a more 
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accurate description of the cost of research and development including 
indirect costs. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Well, I will try to straighten that out when 
Mr. MeNeil comes up here. He is to follow you, and I will try to 
get a picture from him which is accurate and fair. 

Mr. GarpNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. Whatever it is, the whole thing is a matter 
of judgment. You feel that the request is too small by some $316 
million; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. You have certain people who agree with you. 
On the other hand, Secretary Quarles and Secretary Wilson and the 
Joint Chiefs of Statf-—— 

Mr. GarpNner. Excuse me; not the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Also the National Security Council and the 
President of the United States, who take a different position. 

Mr. Garpner. I do not know about the National Security Council 
or the President or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 1 do know that Gen- 
eral Twining, who is Chief of Staff of the Air Force, signed this 
letter, as did all of his lieutenants, so that at least one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agrees with me. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That does not square with his testimony be- 
fore this committee, as I understood it—I shall, of course, be glad 
to check it. 

Mr. Garpner. This is his own signature here, sir, and I checked 
with him before telling this committee that he had signed this piece 
of paper and he informed me he had signed it, and he meant what 
he said, and that 1 could mention it to this committee. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Gardner, | join with Mr. Wigglesworth. As I 
listened to Mr. Quarles when the question of your resignation was 
raised, I did not feel he gave it any brushoff or any such treatment as 
that at all. Asa matter of fact, his entire demeanor and his words 
indicated that actually in his heart he regretted to see this situation 
arise Where you felt it was necessary to leave the service of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Garpner. | might say, sir, that we have been very close friends. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to say. Although I realize 
that your path and my path has not crossed very often, { have felt 
from what little I have learned to know of you that you and Mr. 
Quarles were what we would call good friends, and the same thing 
is true with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You stated you had a high respect for them, and | 
am sure they had a high respect for you. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. We come down to the point where there is a mis- 
understanding but as I understood some of the questions asked by 
Mr. Flood, or if they were not questions, his statements, he had the 
impression that the guided ballistics missile program was not being 
condueted under what we have termed a “crash program.” However, 
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us I understood your statement this morning, it is substantially on 
a crash program basis, and there is no limitation whatsoever to the 
funds to be used if they find a need for them. 

Mr. Garpner. As far as funds are concerned, we have restated that 
a number of times, and that is accurate. However, insofar as organi- 
zation is concerned 

Mr. Scrivner. That is another thing. As I listened to your state- 
ment I gathered that one of the things that has come almost to a point 
of frustration is what you have referred to as a “system” of commit- 
tees, study groups, and reports, and all of these things you have to 
go through. 

However, that is not any new development in the Department of 
Defense. That was true when you came in 3 years ago. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. It existed then, and it exists today. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you that there are things which we can 
do in the way of, shall I say, taking short cuts, or perhaps following 
a more direct course, which would be a better word. Delay, is one of 
the things you do not like and I expect probably Mr. Quarles does not 
like it. I also suspect that Mr. Wilson does not like it. I know this 
committee has run into these committee reviews a number of times, 
and we do not like it. However, some of those things are just in the 
nature of the brute and as large as the Department of Defense is, it 
just seemed to be one of the things that happens. 

You did not, as I recall it, give us any specific remedy. In other 
words, you did not delineate a certain program or structure to be fol- 
lowed except that you did say it would probably be a good thing to 
have 1 man and I think many of us agree that if you have 1 man re- 
sponsible for 1 program, at least it is easier to get information or pin 
the results or lack of results on that 1 man or agency. 

As far as I can see none of your presentation has related to the lack 
of funds for the guided ballistics missile program. You said the 
funds on that are unlimited. The $200 million which you mentioned 
was in your opinion, short last year, and the $300 million to which you 
referred this year would go to produce other than a guided ballistic 
missile program in particular. 

Mr. Garpner. Some of those funds would be applied toward the 
missile program but not necessarily the ballistics missile part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a rather small increment of the $200 
million, as near as I can follow the figures. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. It would be a rather substantial figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. You pointed out earlier this morning when we were 
talking about these funds that 29 percent were being applied in 5 
projects but which was only 1 percent of the total output. 

Mr. Garpner. Total number of the projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it would show that an extreme em- 
phasis is being placed on that, to the detriment, as you expressed it, 
of the other research and development programs. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not envy your position, and as near as I can 
get it I know that you are doing something that you personally, if 

ou had had what we used to say out in the Middle West, your 
‘druthers”, you would rather have not done it. 
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Mr. Garpner. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. But you had your convictions just as the others 
have theirs, and their convictions prevailed. They are in a superior 
position as far as their position in the Department of Defense is 
concerned and that is what happens ever so many times. You did 
the best you could to sell the bill of goods which you had, and in that 
effort you were not successful. 

I am sure that even though you have submitted your resignation 
that it was not done with any rancor. 

Mr. Garpner. No rancor at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nor with any ill feeling at all. 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You stated your position and you have done a very 
good job of presenting the real concern that you have and the con- 
scientious resolution to which you have come. While these situations 
are not pleasant, nevertheless, they do happen. 

Mr. Garpner. I wonder if I could make one additional statement 

Mr. Scrivner. First, let me make this one comment: You painted 
your position very clearly when you said that you had told Mr. 
Quarles that if there was ever any requirement for your services in 
the matter of the national secur ity, you were available, 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That shows your attitude as being quite favorable. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think Mr. Quarles appreciates that. 

Mr. Garpner. I would like to add one thing that does not appear 
and that is that the rate of technological progress in this country and 
in Russia is proceeding at a pace faster than the decision-making 
process of the Government can react to. I think that you will find 
that when the decision-making processes finally do catch up with the 
technological progress that has me alarmed, that they will come to 
this particular budget level I am recommending and the only price 
we will have paid will be a delay of one or two priceless years. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have an entirely different form of government 
than Russia, thank goodness. If we had the same type of government 
here as they have there, we would not have this system about which 
you speak. Someone would make a decision, and “boom,” that is it. 
Even though we may have lost a little time, I would prefer to live 
under a form of government such as we have where we have to buck 
this system, as you describe it, rather than living in a country where 
the man can make a decision whether anyone else agrees with him or 
not. Iam sure you feel that way also. 

Mr. GArpNeER. Yes, sir; except it is just exactly the one person 
making the decision with a lot of responsible people disagreeing with 
him that is botheri ing me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of. course, in the other country no one has a chance 
to disagree. What you have done could not have happened in Rus- 
sia. Brother, you would have been in the salt mines so fast it would 
not have been funny. 

Mr. GArpner. I would have been there a year ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Thank you, Mr. Gardner, for your very fine discussion. 






Mr. Marion. Off the record. 

ie ieee off the record. ) 

Suepparp. It came to my mind, Mr. Gardner, after I had 
Gnishod talking with you this morning, that you quoted a consider- 
able portion of your comments which were in your files as memos or 
correspondence to other people of the higher echelon. 

Am I right in assuming that you have received answers other than 
those which were made verbally to your memorandums ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, frequently the answers have been verbal. I 
have answers here, one of which I read from, which is the most recent 
one, and there have been some others. The problem has been that 
Mr. Quarles as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment administered the research and development ceiling in the 
three departments, and in that capacity we could not get him to 
change his mind for reasons of his own, even though the entire Re- 
search and Development Policy Council had a different mind and this 
meant that I was unable to get Mr. Talbott to buy these ideas when he 
was Secretary of the Air Force oe ause this meant that he would be 
disagreeing with his Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Later when they moved Mr. Quarles up to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, I had a good college try at selling him these ideas and failed, 
and I am now a private citizen. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen. Thank you very much for a 
very informative presentation, Mr. Gardner, before the committee. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 23, 1956. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


C. C. FURNAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT) 

FRANK D. NEWBURY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (APPLI- 
CATIONS ENGINEERING) 

NEAL D. CRANE, DIRECTOR, RESOURCES DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT) 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
have with us this morning Dr. Clifford Furnas, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Applications Engineering, Frank D. Newbury. 
Both of you gentlemen have prepared statements you wish to present 
to the committee ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, Dr. Furnas, please make your presenta- 
tion first. Then, Mr. Newbury, you make your statement following 
that. 

Proceed, please. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Dr, Furnas. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to present to you information regarding the 
research and development budget of the Diba rtiant of Defense for 
fiscal year 1957. Since I am appearing before you for the first time, 
I think it would be helpful to give you a brief statement regarding my 
background and experience. In addition, I would like to give you my 
views on the role of the defense research and development program, 
the major considerations involved in the preparation of these budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1957, and a brief outline of the content “of 
the fiscal year 1957 budget for research and development. 

Since representatives of the military departments will appear before 
you at a later date to provide additional detail and justification a 
their individual research and development portions of the budget, 
shall confine my presentation to the broader aspects of the program. 

Briefly, my hack ground is as follows: I ama Hoosier. I was born 
in Sheridan, Ind., in 1900. I did undergraduate work at Purdue 
University and I received the bachelor of science degree from Purdue 
University in chemical engineering in 1922 and did graduate work at 
Carleton College during the next 2 years. In 1926, I received the 
doctor of philosophy degree from the University of Michigan. After 
graduating from Purdue, I was track coach and mathematics teacher 
at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. I was a research chemist with 
the United re Steel Corp., Gary, Ind., during the summers of 
1924 and 1925, Following receipt of the doctor of “philosophy, I was 
a physical shielastin with the United States Bureau of Mines until 1931. 
In the latter year I joined the staff of Yale University as an associate 
professor of chemical engineering, and continued to serve as an indus- 
trial consultant, a post I ‘held until 1943. During the summer of 1938, 
I was a research associate with the Bureau of Educational Research 
in Science, and during the following summer I was a lecturer for the 
Bureau at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

During World War II, beginning in 1941 part time, I served with 
a group that was concerned with the research and m: inagement of the 
oxygen program of the National Defense Research Commmittee. In 
February 1943, I resigned from Yale University and became director 
of research for the research laboratory of the Curtiss- -Wright Corp., 

Buffalo, N. Y. When the corpor ation gave its airplane division re- 
search laboratory to Cornell University on January 1, 1946, I headed 
it as director of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory and remained in 
that position until September 1954, when I became chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo. 

From 1948 until the present I have served in various consulting 
capacities to the research and development organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. I was a member of the Committees on Aero- 
nautics and Guided Missiles of the former Research and Development 
Board, and from September 1952 to the abolishment of the Board I 
served as chairman of the Guided Missiles Committee. From Febru- 
ary 1954 until I became Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Development), I served as chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Panel on Aeronautics. I also served as a member of the Committee on 
Aircraft Construction of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
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nautics, and am now a member of the NACA itself by virtue of my 
position as Assistant Secretary xf Defense (Research and Develop- 
ment). 

At the present time I am on leave of absence from my position as 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. I was sworn in on an interim 
appointment and assumed tie responsibilities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Research and Development) on December 5, 1955, 
and the appointment was confirmed by the Senate last week. 

There is one other thing I might add, which perhaps has some 
bearing on my qualifications. I have done a great deal of writing 
of articles and books. Two of my five books may have some bearing 
on my present activities. One wasa book entitled “The Next Hundred 
Years” which was written in 1935, which dealt with the impact of 
research and development upon the future course of various things, 
making a number of predictions. The second book which may have 
some bearing on my qualifications deals with the organization and 
management of research, a book entitled “Research in Industry.” 
If I may, I should like to proceed to read the rest of the statement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to ask you, before you go into the balance 
of your statement, a question for continuity of record purposes, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Would you mind advising the committee at this 
time what you interpret your present position to be and the authority 


that is vested in you in your present position ? 

Dr. Furnas. The present position is Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development of the Department of Defense. The 
scope of the duties cover, first, advising the Secretary of Defense upon 
the proper research and development program for the defense of the 
country; to coordinate with appropriate other Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense and members of the Armed Forces and other civilian bodies 
on the program in order to be sure that there is good exchange of 
information on the research and development program, and, insofar 
as possible, to eliminate unnecessary duplication; to issue instruc- 
tions for carrying out the policies of research and development which 
have been established by the Secretary of Defense; to review the re- 
search and development program and the budget, and pass on recom- 
mendations for the Secretary of Defense, as to whether or not those 
should receive his approval for submission. Those, I take it, are the 
general outlines of the present duties I have, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the amount of staff you have under your 
jurisdiction to pursue the obligation you have just stated you are 
supposed to perform / 

Dr. Furnas. At the present time, as I remember it, there are 122 
on the civilian staff and 25 assigned by the military services in my 
office. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many out of the total number you have just 
given the committee are on loan from other branches of civilian occu- 
pations ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. I do not quite understand, sir, what you mean by “on 
loan.” 
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Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, those who have a leave of absence 
from positions, such as you yourself find yourself at the moment. 
You are on leave from another position, are you not ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many are in a like category, in the grouping of 
people, numerically speaking, you have given to the committee on your 
total force ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. I may be mistaken on this, but so far as I know myself 
and my two deputies are the only ones who are on loan, on leave of 
absence. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Please proceed with your presentation of 
your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. C. C. Furnas 
ROLE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Furnas. Research and development plays an extremely impor- 
tant role in our national economy and in our national defense. Last 
year industrial organizations spent, on the average for research and de- 
velopment, amounts equivalent to almost 2 percent of their sales. The 
research and development appropriations requested for fiseal year 1957 
account for about 4 percent of the Department of Defense request for 
new obligational authority; hence they represent a very vital part of 
the budget and of the national security program. In addition to re- 
maining in a state of continual readiness with forces in being, we must 
also place substantial effort on our research and development to insure 
that our fighting forces in future years will have the best possible wea- 
pons and weapon systems that our Nation’s scientific and technological 
resources can devise and produce. By maintaining technological su- 
periority over our potential enemies through a vigorous research and 
development effort, we hope to deter other nations from taking hostile 
inilitary actions against us. 

I might add that this is a very difficult task. 


SCOPE OF THE DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


An extremely difficult problem which faces the management of the 
Department of Defense is to determine how much money go be 
expended on the research and development program each year. In the 
preparation of the budget for fiscal year 1957 this pr chlane'3 was given 
very serious consideration. We want to support a program whic h will 
maintain a technological margin over our potential enemies and which 
will allow exploitation of scientific advances. On the other hand, we 
clo not want to spend more than can be used effectively, as this may well 
inflate costs and will produce no greater results. In view of the diffi- 
culty of this determination, I would like to outline for you some of the 
major considerations that led to the recommendation of a budget for 
research and development in fiscal year 1957 which is some $160 mil- 
lion more than that asked for in fiscal year 1956, in spite of the fact 
that the overall budget is approximately the same as last year. 

It has been very “apparent that our potential enemies have been 
placing great emphasis on improving their technological positions. 


73177—56 58 
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Comparisons of the number of scientists and engineers being gradu- 
ated in Russia and in the United States; discussions and papers pre- 
sented at international conferences; intelligence information regard- 
ing the weapons and weapon systems now available to our potential 
enemies—all indicate the tremendous effort that is going into this 
activity. There is evidence, however, that Russia is, in effect, stock- 
piling its engineers and scentists and is not fully utilizing them in 
their profession. Hence, the numbers alone do not tell the whole 
story. 

Our research and development costs during the past few years have 
increased significantly. According to surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, research and development costs per engineer or scientist 
have increased approximately 5 percent per year simply because of 
increased salari an of engineers and technical personnel, wages of sup- 
porting personnel, and costs of facilities, equipment, and material. 

In addition to the regular increases in costs of labor and materials, 
another factor has entered which makes our developments consid- 
erably more expensive. Our weapons and weapon systems are be- 
coming more and more complex. The number of engineering man- 
hours that now go into the dev elopment of a jet engine 1s substantially 
more than the number that went into some of our early jet develop- 
ments. The development cost of the F-102 was more than twice that 
of the F-86, more or less its immediate predecessor, and the develop- 
a cost of the B-52 more than two and a half times that of the 
B- 

The military departments all have additional projects which they 
would like to have funded in fiscal year 1957, but which they probably 


cannot fund within the amounts allowed in this current budget pro- 
posal. Such proposals from the departments actually total some sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. 

Consideration of these points which I have just cited would lead 
one to believe that we should make a marked increase in our research 
and development program. However, one must also consider the fol- 
lowing : 


SUPPORT FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The research and development appropriations do not cover all of 
the Department of Defense funds which support our research and 
development effort. Funds which directly or indirectly support re- 
search and development are distributed in accordance with presently 
accepted definitions of the various appropriations. We have military 
personnel working on the program paid from the “military personne] 
appropriation ;’ ” we receive money from the “Military construction 
appropriation” for construction at research and duvelipinent estab- 
lishments; and, in addition, we receive substantial support from the 
“Procurement and production appropriation” for funds to buy proto- 
types for engineering tests and service tests, and for the construction 
of research and development facilities at contractor plants. This sup- 
port from other appropriations has increased eohaeleeably' in the past 
few years. 

There are other Government agencies that are doing research and 
development work which must be considered as part ‘of the overall 
defense research and development of the nation. The Atomic Energy 
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Commission’s research and development program of some $400 
million. 

[ might point out, sir, that in the text you have that is labeled $280 
million. It is $400 million for fiscal year 1! 56. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. Do you mean that is incorrect, or a different 
year? 

Dr. Furnas. It was a different year. It is $400 million for 1956. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ program of 
some $70 million, and the Atomic Energy Commission’s research and 
development program, contain considerable amounts for projects 
which could be classified as defense research and development. 

Private industry in the United States, according to a survey spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, is spending its own money 
for research and development at the rate of some $21% billion a year. 
In many fields, the results of this research and development can be 
utilized for military as well as for civilian purposes. 

At approximately its current level, the Department of Defense 
research and development effort is utilizing some 30 to 40 percent of 
the Nation’s engineers and scientists who are now working in research 
and development activities. Although industrial firms have been most 
cooperative in shifting personnel from civilian to military research, 
there are still demands for additional capable research and develop- 
ment engineers for defense projects which appear to exceed the present 
supply. Review of the oda for engineers and scientists by defense 


contractors indicates, to a degree, the unfilled needs, and discussions 
with contractor recruiters indicate that. recruiting has become a more 


and more difficult task. In other words, there is a great shortage 
of scientific and technical personnel. 

It has been found by experience that some pressure for selectivity 
stimulates military managers to examine their programs more criti- 

cally and to eliminate less promising projects in order to provide 
money for new, more important ones. 

It is generally agreed that a fairly level, steady program in research 
and development provides a greater pay- -off than’a program with sharp 
ups and downs or one with a high “crash” program content. 

After full consideration of all these points and examination of the 
current and projected programs, it was concluded that a request for 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 1957, which is approximately 
$160 million more than our request for fiscal year 1956, should provide 
a sound and adequate research and development appropriation for the 
Department of Defense. In order to take care of the possibility | that 
there may be additional unforeseen needs during fiscal year 1957, we 
have also requested a $35 million emergency fund and authority to 
transfer an additional $50 million to this: emergency fund for research 
and development if circumstances during fiscal year 1957 would justify 
such action. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


I have already indicated the basis for the determination of the pro- 
gram level proposed for fiscal year 1957, but there are several other 
aspects with respect to the development of this budget which I would 
like to mention. Since there are a number of other Government agen- 
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cies that are performing research and development which supports our 
overall defense effort, it is very important that we be aware fully of 
their activities and they of ours in the areas of mutual interest. In 
order to effect such coordination, we have representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the NACA, and the Department of 
Commerce who sit as members of our groups who review the defense 
research and development programs. Although the mechanisms that 
we have established for coordination with the various other Govern- 
ment agencies differ somewhat, their purpose is to insure interchange 
of necessary information and to avoid any unnecessary duplication of 
effort. We feel that this budget we are presenting has been co- 
ordinated fully through these mechanisms with the other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Another problem that we considered in the development of the 
fiscal year 1957 budget is that of duplication among the military de- 
partments and joint agencies. In order to insure appropriate ex- 
change of information and coordination of research and development 
in the Department of Defense, my predecessor, Mr. Donald A. Quarles, 
and Mr, Newbury, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications 
Engineering, established a system of coordinating committees. These 
committees have representation from Mr. Newbury’s and my office, 
from the offices of any other interested Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, and from the three military departments. These groups who 
cover the various areas, such as guided missiles, electronics, personnel 
and training, etc., have reviewed the proposed fiscal year 1957 budget 
and have indicated no undesirable duplication of effort. 

Although the proposed program was reviewed in considerable detail 
before the budget estimates were submitted, we plan to make another 
thorough study of the fiscal year 1957 program prior to July 1 to 
insure that it is fully responsive to our needs at that time. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BUDGET 


The new obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1957 
budget, when added to the unobligated balances from previous years, 
will provide support for a program at a level slightly above that for 
fiscal year 1956. The new obligational authority, planned expendi- 
tures, and planned obligations for fiseal year 1955, fiscal year 1956, 
and fiscal year 1957 on a comparable basis are as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 





New obliga- 
tional auth- | Expenditures} Obligations 
ority 


NN I on  inlilncin icmehendie tiation ite a iri cal » 2 i 1, 350 
i be. a cae Boe nae ot 
Fiscal year 1957 
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The distribution of the requested fiscal year 1957 funds among the 
departments and joint agencies is as follows: 


Millions 
of dollars 


Army . 380. 18 


; 5, 75 
Air Force ' 305. OO 
Joint agencies 36. OT 
Emergency fund ; ; 35. 00 


, | ea a eee! eee) eee, eee 582. 00 


These joint agencies which I pave fnietitidined include the Armed 
Forces Special W eapons Project, the National Security Agency, the 
Armed Services Technical Information Agency, the Materials Ad- 
visory Board, the Titanium Metallurgical “Laboratory, and the Air 
Navigation Development Board. The funds for these joint agencies 
are included for administrative purposes in the budgets of the mili- 
tary departments as follows: Army, $29.82 million; Navy, $1.25 mil- 
lion; Air Force, $5 million. These amounts, when added to the 
figures just given for the military departments” own programs, will 
a the appropriation requests included in the printed budget. 

is planned that approximately 8 percent of the obligations of 
research and development funds in fiscal year 1957 will be ‘with edu- 
cational and other nonprofit institutions; 43 percent with industrial 
contractors ; 6 percent with contractor-operated facilities for the Gov- 
ernment; and 43 percent with Government-operated facilities. 

The research and development appropriations provide some $326 
million for pay of 63,800 civilian employees, which compares with a 
year-end total of 61,000 in fiscal year 1955 and a planned figure of 
62,000 for fiscal year 1956. The increase in personnel for fiscal year 
1957 is primarily for expansion of the evaluation and test program 
of the Air Force. The distribution of these employees among the 
departments is approximately 18,400, Army ; 22,600, Navy; and 22,800, 
Air Force. The Air Force has fewer employees in proportion to the 
size of their program, since a much greater percentage of its work 
is done by outside contractors. 

The breakdown of new obligational authority according to the 
budget classifications, less the “$35 million emergency fund, is as 
follows : 

For aircraft and related equipment, 291.1 million. Advanced 
types of piloted aircraft, their propulsion systems, armament, and 
other equipment are developed under this program to meet require- 
ments of the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps for combat and 
support aircraft, and requirements of the Army for specialized support 
aircraft ; 

For guided missiles and related equipment, $219.8 million. Addi- 
tional em apTaete has been placed on ballistic missiles of interconti- 
nental and intermediate range. Development also continues on other 
surface-to-surface and air-to-surface missiles for strategic and tactical 
use, as well as on surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles for air defense ; 

For ships and small craft and related equipment, $73.7 million. The 
Navy Sadottabes research and development to improve design and 
construction of ships, submarines, and small craft, their machiner y; 
and other equipment. Small craft in the Army program are. for 
reconnaissance, assault, and transport use ; 
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For combat and support vehicles and related equipment, $16.9 mil- 
lion. The Army program provides for development of a variety 
of vehicles ranging from tanks and self-propelled artillery to per- 
sonnel and cargo carriers ; 

For artillery and other weapons and related equipment, $9.3 muil- 
lion. Rocket launchers for advanced weapons are included in the 
Army program, as well as improved weapons of standard type. The 
small Navy program is for specialized weapons for Marine Corps 
and Navy use; 

For ammunition and related equipment, $111.6 million. Emphasis 
is placed on rockets and on increased effectiveness of nuclear and more 
conventional types of ammunition ; 

For other equipment, $171.9 million. This program provides for 
communication, navigation, detection, warning, training, medical, 
personal, and other equipment not directly related to other programs ; 

For military sciences, $209.2 million. Basic and applied research 
of general applicability to military requirements is carried on under 
this program, as well as the development of materials, components, 
and techniques not directly related to other programs; and 

For operation and management of facilities, $393.5 million. Costs 
of the research, development, and test facilities of the services which 
are not directly charged to other programs under the present practices 
of each department are shown in this category. 

That is my presentation, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suerparp. We will want to inquire into some portions of your 
general statement later. However, at this time we would like to hear 
the statement you have to present, Secretary Newbury. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT OF FrRanxK D. Newpury 


Mr. Newsury. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. This is the third 
time I have had that experience, so I will omit any reference to experi- 
ence and qualifications. 

| appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee and 
to present information concerning the operations of my office. I shall 
divide this statement in two parts: one describing questions of organi- 
zation that have risen since | appeared before your committee a year 
ago; and the other, some instances of the activities of this office during 
the past year. I shall, of course, be pleased to discuss any other 
aspects of my work about which you may indicate an interest. 


ORGANIZATION 


It has become increasingly clear during the past year that the most 
important activity and responsibility of this Office of Applications 
Engineering is the review and approval of military department proj- 
ects for the development of new types of weapons, equipment, and 
other materiel intended for service use. 

Our review of development projects includes the answers to such 
questions as the following: 

Basically, is the project worth its probable cost 

Does the new weapon or equipment provide a worthwhile increase in 
military capability ¢ 
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Does the new weapon or equipment duplicate an existing item ¢ 

Ifas the project been properly coordinated with the other services ‘ 

How will the proposed weapon or equipment fit into the collective 
weapon and equipment inventory when it is ready for service? Will 
the item be useful when it becomes available for service use? 

If quantity production is being planned and funded, is the new item 
ready for production ? 

I wish to emphasize the nature of these things, because it does illus 
trate the operations of my office, in distinction from the kind of work 
Dr. Furnas is responsible for in the development of new programs. 

It is also in this area of review and approval of development proj- 
ects that the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Development) and my office have a joint responsibility, as explained 
in statements of Mr. Donald a then Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Development), and myself last year. 

During the past year this review and approval responsibility of 
my office was increased importantly when, last June, the Secre- 
tary of Defense delegated the responsibility to my office for the review 
and approval of development projects of the three military depart- 
ments that are funded by major procurement and production appro- 
priations. 

It has been the practice of the military departments to fund the 
later stages of some classes of development projects with procurement 
and production funds. This practice applies mainly to new aircraft, 
aircraft powerplants, guided missiles, and other types of equipment 
which require at numbers of service-type units for test and evalu- 
ation, This part of weapon and equipment development involves sub- 


stantial support by procurement and production funds. 

Until this responsibility was delegated to my office there had been 
no effective technical review of the use of procurement and produc- 
tion funds for development purposes. As a consequence of this action 
by the Secretary of Defense, I believe this important use of procure- 
ment and production funds is now under effective scrutiny by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING OPERATIONS, 1955-56 


The second part of this statement will be devoted to the policies fol- 
lowed in the work of this office, with examples of our current 
operations. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will summarize this part 
somewhat, since it does contain considerable detail, but I understand 
you have copies of the full statement. 

Mr. Snerrarp. You may do so. Proceed. 

Mr. Newsoury. This is an important point in connection with our 
relations with the military departments in this matter of review and 
approval. 

In connection with the following examples of development pro- 
gram simplification, there is no thought that these results have been 
secured by my office acting alone. As I have emphasized in the past, 
our staff function can be carried out most effectively by informal 
meetings and other contacts with the responsible military agencies. 
We try to secure agreement in all of our dealings with the military 
departments and in some of the examples, which will be mentioned, 
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the action has been initiated by the military department without any 
direct action by this office. 

These examples are presented as illustrations of policies that this 
office has been advocating over the past 2 years; we seek no credit 
except as partners of the military departments in carrying out these 
sensible policies. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Since guided missiles represent new technology, it is logical that 
their development should be characterized by multiple approaches 
designed to exploit fundamentally different operational concepts. 
Considerable effort has been expended by the office to insure that lim- 
ited resources are not dissipated in carrying too many projects 
through development and into production. Additionally, cross-serv- 
ice use of the same missiles, wherever operational capabilities are not 
thereby sacrificed, has been an objective of the office. 

The emphasis of this office has been placed on achieving a sound and 
balanced Department of Defense missile program, shortening the 
long developmental cycle, and increasing the reliability of the guided 
missile systems. 

Six months ago a comprehensive review of the missile program of 
the military departments was made. In the review all missiles of the 
same class and time scale were grouped and pertinent questions were 
posed relative to duplication of effort, gaps in the programs, and areas 
which appeared to require changes in emphasis. This review was 
distributed to the military departments by the Secretary of Defense 
with a request that recommendations and comments therein be studied. 

As a result of this review, the military departments, in addition to 
restudying their individual programs, have given intensive study to 
the relationship and effects of their individual programs to that of 
the others, all of which has resulted in a better coordinated overall 
program. 

By procedures such as the review mentioned above, by continuous 
formal and informal project review, and staff visits to the contractors’ 
facilities and the proving grounds, progress has been made toward the 
goal of a well-balanced DOD missile program and in getting one 
service to use missiles developed by another. Three examples of 
the latter exist. 

The Navy-developed surface-to-air Talos missile will be supplied 
to the Air Force to augment its pilotless bomber squadrons. 

In addition, progress has been made in reducing the number of 
missiles planned for inventory. The Navy has under development 
three versions of Sparrow—an air-to-air missile. The program has 
been reduced to the production of one preferred version with the other 
two developments planned for countermeasures backup. In addition, 
these versions use many common components. The Navy also had 
three versions of the Terrier—a surface-to-air missile. One of these 
versions had a larger diameter than the others, which fact could have 
required considerable change in the shipboard handling equipment. 
The program has been changed to one cies design with model im- 
provements within the same geometry as the state of the art advances. 
As another example, the Army and Navy are pooling facilities to 
produce a missile for joint surface-to-surface use and the Air Force 
and Navy are collaborating on the development of a new air-to-air 
missile. 
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About one-third of the activity of this office over the past year has 
been directed towards the goals of achieving higher guided missile 
reliability and reducing the development time cycle with resultant 
reduction in cost. This effort is being conducted through a committee 
and working group structure in close cooperation with the military 
departments and is resulting in enthusiastic acceptance of techniques 
and procedures being used. 

Analysis, correlation of data and reporting on a study of reliability 
in comparison with complexity is in process. The objective is to 
establish for the services and contractors a statistical basis for pre- 
dicting the level of reliability which can be reached for various degrees 
of complexity for the present state of the art in component develop- 
ment. This should provide the numerical value to be included in the 
guaranteed reliability clauses of contract specifications. 

Another subcommittee is directing its efforts toward the prepara- 
tion of the reliability specification with emphasis on specifying how 
the reliability achieved is to be demonstrated. This should reduce 
the time and cost involved in conducting missile programs and result 
in better missiles for less money. 

Increased emphasis on utilization of simulators and other devices 
and techniques for testing without overloading proving grounds 
through flight test requirements is the objective of another subcom- 
mittee. This should contribute measurably to the reduction of the 
development time cycle since more data can be recorded than in actual 
flight. Repetitive simulated flights are possible and testing is speeded 
up with major reductions in cost. In addition, the utilization of 
techniques and facilities of this type should provide a major portion 
of the data required for a valid prediction of reliability and reduce the 
load on the already overloaded proving grounds. This will also assist 
in advancing the state of the component development art. 

Another device for advancing component development consists of 
placing the emphasis on the most critical parts. This necessitates 
developing competent dependability indexes based on experience in 
oavieel projects. Comparison between projects should provide not 
only the list of most critical components for directing effort in com- 
ponent design, but also indication of misapplication of components 
for individual project improvement. 

In March 1955, this office published a study of the reliability status 
of four missiles which were then far enough advanced to provide 
useful reliability data. A second report brought the data up-to-date 
and showed improvement in results. Subsequently, the effort has 
been expanded to collect data from nine active projects and extend 
the values obtained to other projects still in the research and develop- 
ment stage. This has provided the individual military departments 
with realistic criteria for evaluating the reliability of their missiles. 


AIRCRAFT AND POWERPLANTS 


As in other parts of the development field our efforts in reviewing 
and approving aircraft and engine development projects have been 
dissed toward establishing principles and practices that will operate 
to speed up development, minimize engineering risks, and to reduce 
the number of service types. We will continue to press by informal 
methods the establishment of sensible engineering principles in de- 
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velopment programs and to state these principles and policies in’ offi- 
cial Department of Defense directives and instructions as circum- 
sances justify. 

In the field of military piloted aircraft the most important com- 
ponent, after the airframe structure, is the powerplant. The develop- 
ment and procurement of aircraft turbine engines require a significant 
share of the total expenditures for aircraft weapon systems. During 
the current fiscal year over $200 million will be spent for the develop- 
ment of turbine engines, and over $1 billion will be spent for produc- 
tion of engines for service use. During fiscal 1957 even larger 
amounts will be spent—$300 million for engine development and $1.7 
billion for the preurement of engines. 

These figures amply prove the importance of aircraft engines and 
the need to give close attention to the projects requiring these vast 
sums, 

In June 1955, this office completed, in cooperation with the Na 
and Air Force, a policy directive governing the development, appli- 
cation, and funding of aircraft turbine engines. One of the major 
requirements of this directive is that the Rasy and the Air Force 
shall, jointly, establish and maintain, by at least annual revisions, an 
integrated long-term development program. This is the first policy 
and procedure directive issued by the Secretary of Defense for the 
devious of an important class of equipment. 

In the aircraft and engine field, as in shee fields, we have reviewed 
the development projects submitted by the military departments in 
support of the fiscal year 1956 apportionment requests and the fiscal 
year 1957 budget estimates. 

Following are two specific examples as to how these principles have 
been applied during the past year: 

One of the departments had originally requested authority to obli- 
gate a total of approximately $58 million of fiscal year 1956 funds 
in support of development of a radically new type of engine. Analysis 
indicated that the technical feasibility of this design had not yet been 
substantiated sufficiently to warrant development of a service-type 
engine. After discussion, the department concerned agreed with this 
conclusion and withdrew the request for apportionment of procure- 
ment and production funds. A research program using a small-scale 
engine to prove the feasibility of the experimental design features was 
authorized. 

In another case, the department had originally requested authority 
to apportion $31.5 million of fiscal year 1956 procurement and produc- 
tion funds to the development of a new supersonic turbojet engine 
which had just been initiated as a Research and Development project in 
the previous fiscal year. In this case, it was felt that technical feasi- 
bility had been established sufficiently to warrant additional funding 
support. However, an analysis of the contractor’s expected expendi- 
ture rate throughout the project, premised on achieving the absolute 
minimum of development time, indicated that an appreciably smaller 
apportionment would be adequate to support a maximum rate of de- 
velopment effort. The department concurred in this approach and 
subsequently revised its request downward from $31.5 million to $8.7 
million, which was approved. 

T would not want you to add up the figures I have given you in the 
preceding examples and infer that our recommendations had “saved” 
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so many dollars, It is not our purpose to cut out development projects 
for the sake of saving money; rather, it is to review projects from an 
engineering viewpoint to determine: 

Whether the particular item under development offers a sufficient 
increment in performance improvement over competing products to 
warrant its development expense and the subsequent amplification of 
production, logistic, and maintenance facilities incident to its intro- 
duction into the service inventory } 

Whether for very advanced types, technical feasibility has been 
assured sufficiently to warrant obligation of funds for hardware 
development ; 

Whether for advanced types where technical feasibility appears 
reasonably assured, sufficient support is given to provide for minimum 
development time; and 

Whether those projects nearing the end of their development cycle 
are proved suitable for service use by adeqaute tests prior to their 
release for quantity production. 

When all these factors are taken into account, it will mean that 
some projects should be canceled, large expenditures on some projects 
should be deferred to subsequent years, and that larger than originally 
planned expenditures should be recommended in other projects, in 
other words, emphasis on realinement or redistribution of effort to 
insure most effective use and maximum return from a given investment 
rather than emphasis on reducing expenditures. 


CONSERVATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS 


The responsibility for Department of Defense materials conserva- 
tion was assigned to my office late in 1954. Our proper mission in this 
field is to establish this work on a sound engineering basis and then 
to seek the cooperation of industry in carrying out the program. Proj- 
ects should be initiated and evaluated in regard to their contributions 
to, first, mobilization preparedness, second, contribution to the long- 
range capacity of industry to supply the weapons for war. 

The first policy action we completed in the field of conservation, a 
conservation directive, was issued last May. This directive estab- 
lished a number of policies and procedures designed to reduce and to 
control the use of materials in short. supply. 

The case of turbojet engines provides a major example of our work 
in this field. It was the experience during the Korean action that 
high-temperature materials such as chromium, nickel, tungsten, moly- 
bedenum, and others became in very short supply. We have profited 
by this experience and have established a system for keeping close 
track of our current military engine materials usage and the probable 
materials usage under planned mobilization. We convened a meeting 
last November of the leading executives of the jet-engine industry and 
their suppliers of materials to explain the purpose of the jet-engine 
program and to enlist their assistance in carrying it out. 

The success of this program depends on the cooperation of industry. 
The response of industry has been encouragingly favorable. We in- 
tend to continue to seek this cooperation and support of industry by 
various programs now under study. 

We have prepared a departmental guidance report on the status and 
future development of the conservation program. We intend to issue 
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these guidance reports annually, and to observe closely the response 
of the military services to our recommendations, 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


The major applications engineering effort over the past year in the 
area of electronics has been directed toward MApFOUINg reliability and 
reducing the number of different equipments having closely similar 
characteristics and missions which were being engineered for pro- 
duction. 

The reliability improvement portion of our electronics effort is con- 
sidered of utmost importance since the effectiveness of all major weap- 
ons and weapon systems is dependent upon the reliable performance 
of complex electronic devices. Unfortunately, the general level of 
responsibility of military electronic equipment is now inadequate for 
many of these weapon system oN 

During the past year the reliability problem has been attacked in 
two ways. The first is through the establishment of an extensive 
program to develop engineering policies and guidelines which will 
require that greater emphasis be placed on reliability in planning and 
executing all phases of engineering, test and initial production of a 
new item. The program will also develop specifications which will 
make reliability a definite contractual requirement. It is expected 
that the results of this portion of the reliability program over the next 
year will give the basis for very substantial improvement in the reli- 
ability of all new designs of electronic equipment and systems. The 
first completed accomplishment has been the drafting of a new speci- 
fication basis covering the inspection and qualification of electronic 
component parts. This specification, which requires a much more 
stringent test schedule and procedure, is expected to result in a con- 
siderable improvement in the reliability of parts obtainable for mili- 
tary electronic equipment. 

The second attack on the reliability problem, which may have more 
immediate benefits, has been action by this office to prevent the pro- 
duction for service use of newly developed electronic equipments 
until design has been completed and proven to be satisfactory through 
laboratory and service tests. In this connection approximately $85 
million of fiscal year 1956 funds for initial procurement of seven newly 
developed items was withheld from service obligation becanse the 
items did not appear to be adequately engineered and tested for pro- 
duction. 

During the past year approximately $30 million fiscal year 1956 
funds for advanced design development or initial production of five 
major electronic items was withheld from service obligation by OASD 
(AE) action because of apparent unwarranted duplication with equip- 
ment having similar characteristics and missions already in production 


or advanced design. 
ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


One of the major projects of this office in the field of ordnance, 
continued from 1954, was a comprehensive study of air-to-air weapons 
programs of the Navy and Air Force. A report was issued Septem- 
ber 1955, which was circulated widely throughout the two responsible 
departments. 
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This study showed a large number of apres duplicate 
weapons—guns, rockets, and guided missiles—being developed for 
the same missions and classes of aircraft and which would be ready 
for service use at about the same time. 

As a result of this study, the two military departments have given 
this situation intensive study and some reduction in the number of 
kinds and sizes of weapons has been made. Other possible eliminations 
are under study. 

Some examples of simplification of ordnance development pro- 
crams are given below: 

During the past year the efforts of this office to eliminate one of 
the two 2-inch air-to-air rocket developments that had been in the 
Navy and Air Force development programs since 1952 were brought 
to a successful conclusion by an agreement reached with the Navy 
and Air Force. Only the Air Force design is approved for service 
use and the development continued on certain components of the Navy 
design which may be adopted for service use later on when the Navy 
development work has been sufficiently advanced and if superior per- 
formance can be shown. 

The development of a new 1,000-pound thrust JATO unit by the 
Navy was eliminated when it was shown that it would duplicate 
an existing Air Force unit. 

The three services agreed to base all future 30-millimeter gun de- 
velopment projects on a single 30-millimeter ammunition round. 

Both the Army and the Marine Corps included requests for appor- 
tionment of fiscal year 1956 funds for field artillery mechanical com- 
puters. The Army agreed to discontinue development of its mechan- 
ical computer, to coordinate with the Marine Corps on the mechanical] 
computer being developed for that service, and evaluate the Marine 
Corps computer for possible Army use upon completion of the 
development. 

The Navy aircraft-gun program consists of projects for the de- 
velopment of several different guns. The Navy has announced its 
intent to reduce its effort in this field by discontinuing development 
of certain guns. 

The Army 1956 budget estimates included projects for the develop- 
ment of three different weapons to be used in the infantry antitank 
role. 

Questions raised by this office pointed out this apparent duplication 
of weapons for the same mission. Shortly thereafter the Army con- 
solidated its infantry antitank program by the elimination of all but 
ohne weapon project. 

I believe that these examples show a very desirable improvement in 
the unification and coordination situation as compared to even 1 or 2 
years ago, 

MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


During the past year the principal accomplishment of the Office 
of Maintenance Engineering was the completion of a review of the 
policies, organization and management of materiel maintenance oper- 
ations in the Department of Defense. Included in this review was 
an assessment of the magnitude of maintenance operations in terms 
of the resources they required for accomplishment, which is illus- 
trated briefly in this tabulation: 
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Expenses—Fiscal year 1955 


Department of | Maintenance Percent 
Defense, total portion of total 


All expenses - - .. ; s ee aol 5, 000, 000, $7, 900, 000, 000 
Procurement ! : j Je Si seer, karti : , 

Inventory '. 

People_- 


1 Weapons, equipment, hardware, and spares, 
2 Spare and repair parts procured. 
’ Spare and repair parts in stock. 


Two major findings resulted from this review. First, that a need 
existed for a basic program and policy guidance from the Secretary 
of Defense; and second, that maintenance engineering deserved more 
attention at the higher civilian and military ‘executive levels. 

I might say that this review has been presented widely throughout 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the three Military Depart- 
ments and has stimulated much more interest in this important branch 
of activity. 

In view of these findings, and because of the many problem areas 
disclosed, a comprehensive DOD maintenance engineering program 
was developed and promulgated in Department of Defense Directive 
3232.1, and is now being implemented. This directive establishes the 
fundamental concepts, objectiv es, and basic policies of the maintenance 
engineering program; delineates specific areas in which present and 
future effort is to be applied; and emphasizes the need for improved 
policy direction, technical supervision, and management control of 
major maintenance programs and activities. 

Consistent with the maintenance engineering program, several De- 
partment of Defense instructions establishing ailditional and specific 
policies are in the final stages of intradepartmental coordination. 
These policies govern industrial allocation planning for the mainte- 
nance of military materiel during mobilization; provisioning of ini- 
tial repair parts ‘for the maintenance of new equipments ; contracting 
for technical services (technical representatives and field service per- 
sonnel) ; utilization of commercial and industrial sources for military 
materiel maintenance under contractual agreement; inventory and 
accounting for removable aircraft equipment at time of aircraft de- 
livery or transfer; and uniform reporting of electronic equipment 
failure data. Additionally, an sinktyeis has been completed and a 
Department of Defense instruction is under preparation prescribing 
uniform procedures for use by all military services in the provisioning 
of repair parts required for the support of new electronic equipments. 
A significant analysis, not as yet completed, is being made of the 
policies, plans, and programs of the military dep artments for the 
maintenance of aircraft engines. 

Our continuing endeavor to assure economical maintenance expen- 
ditures, based upon realistic life expectancies, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of several Department of Defense policies: DOD Instruction 
4150.1 “Maintenance of office machines and office furniture”; DOD 
Instruction 4150.2, “Repair limits and life expectancies for materials- 
handling equipment” ; ; DOD Instruction 4150.4, “Repair limits and 
life expectancies for commercial-type vehicles.” 

I feel that I should call to your attention a continuing effort in the 
maintenance area that will provide significant results, though not 
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nee vessarily tangible ones. This has been the highly successful “mis- 
sionary” work that has been done to dramatize to Defense and industry 
executives the need for “design for maintainability and reliability” 
as an inseparable and vital part of “design for performance.” Design 
for maintainability and reliability is amaety important to assure 
sustained combat readiness, and is the most effective way to counteract 
the increasing need for highly developed and varied skills, test equip- 
ment and spare parts which are inherent in the complex weapons we 
plan to procure. 
That is the end of my statement; and I thank the committee. 


TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


Mr. Sueprearp. 1 would like now to go back and refer to the third 
paragraph on page 5 of your statement, “Dr. Furnas, and ask you what 
in your opinion is the value in dollars of the total researe h and de- 
velopment effort toward defense, meaning by that (a) the dollars 
spent in the Defense Department, other Federal agencies, and also 
private industry. ' 

Can you give me an approximate assignment of the dollars in those 
particular categories ? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Chairman, that would be a very difficult question 
to answer with any degree of exactness. 

Mr. Suerparp. Give us an estimate, because you stated in the para- 
graph this was not a total, and that is what prompted my question. 

Dr. Furnas. Do you wish to have included in this estimate the 
amount of money which is in production and procurement funds which 
are pointed toward it ? 

Mr. Sureprarp. Yes. If you do not have the figures at this time, 
give us an estimate and correct the figure when the record comes to 
you. 

Dr. Furnas. Based on a statement which I believe is an estimate 
that Mr. McNeil has given this committee, the procurement and pro- 
duction funds which are pointed toward the development program are 
something over $3 billion, and of the amount which is in the research 
and deve Eien here I would estimate that the amount which is in 
the Department of Defense budget which has some relation to the 
development program is probably about $5.5 billion. 

The amount which is of significance to the defense program from 
the industrial research and development program is impossible to 
estimate in any particular way, but 1 would give as a very rough guess 
which I would like to have the opportunity to correct later, $1 billion 
throughout the other governmental agencies and from the industry 
structure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you furnish the exact figures for the record, 
segregate between the other governmental agencies and that of indus- 
try, if you can, please. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


EstTIMATE oF ToraL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is estimated that about $6.5 billion will be programed in fiscal year 1957 in 
support of research and development which will contribute to our national! 
security. This is based on Assistant Secretary of Defense MeNeil’s estimate 
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of about $5.5 billion from the Department of Defense appropriations and my 
estimates of $500 million from other Government agencies and $500 million from 
private industry and nonprofit organizations. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What, if any, organizational changes are in process, 
or contemplated in order to make research and development presently 
more effective, aside from what you have said by direction and indi- 
rection in your statement ? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not know of any immediate changes, sir, that are 
anticipated with the exception of the program on the so-called ICBM, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, and the IRBM, which is directly 
under the Department of Defense. 

This at the present time is being monitored and directed by a 
special committee of which the Deputy Secretary of Defense is chair- 
man, and there is an anticipation there may be a new Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense appointed to take over that particular 
program. This will be essentially a crash program. It is a erash 
program, and this is an organizational change. 

Mr. Newscury. May I add something to what Dr. Furnas just said 
in reply to your previous question ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Newsury. Does your question have any relation to the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission that our two offices be combined / 

Mr. Suerparp. Not necessarily. I am asking you for your opinion 
and not an opinion of the Hoover Commission. When I want the 
opinion of the Hoover Commission I will interject that aspect into 
the hearing. 

Mr. Newsury. I was going to tell you about changes that are being 
studied at the present time that 1 thought were pertinent to your 
question. 

Mr. Sueprparp. If you want to add that to the statement that Dr. 
Furnas just made, I will be glad to accept it. 

Mr. Newsury. I would like to do that. 

The organization that Mr. Quarles and I described last year, which 
included the joint coordinating committees, was based upon the joint 

responsibility of our two offices for the total research and develop- 
ment program, with emphasis in my office on the developmental part 
of that program and emphasis in research and development on the 
research part. 

As a result of the Hoover Commission recommendations, and as a 
part of the Department of Defense answer to that, Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson has been reviewing that organization and has under 
consideration a considerable change in the organization, or, assign- 
ment of responsibilities to avoid to ) the greatest possible extent dupli- 
cation of effort in the two offices. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. To get back to my question, considering the essen- 
tial of the guided-missiles programs, and we have had a lot of dis- 
cussion before the committee on the subject matter, you have been 
associated with research and development over a long period of years, 
Dr. Furnas. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 
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Mr. Snepparp. Not only in the sphere of functions that you are 
presently addressing yourself to, but in many other ramifications. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that has obviously placed you very close to the 
productive aspect and potentialities of the Nation’s resources in cer- 
tain specified fields. 

Do you feel at this time in your intercontinental research and de- 
ve lopment requirements that you are getting it as rapidly as could be 
obtained if there were more concentration on the part of industrial 
contribution to the total contribution instead of having it divided up as 
it presently prevails? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel that the program at the present time is essen- 
tially organized in the best p: attern possible considering all of the 
bac ‘Eground. I recognize there are arguments which have been pre- 
sented that there should be a single organization patterned somewhat 
on the Manhattan district that was used for the atomic bomb develop- 
ment during the war, but I believe that is an erroneous conclusion for 
two reasons: First, in comparing the situation with that of developing 
the atomic bomb, we are not starting from scratch; we are not starting 
with an entirely new thing. Second is the fact that there is a tremen- 
dous amount of knowledge, scientific knowledge and know-how, spread 
among various organizations. If one would attempt to take the seg- 
ments of the various organizations, both in the military and in indus- 
try which are applicable to the development of these long-range mis- 
siles, and tear the essential elements out and try to put them together 
in my opinion, you would lose at least 2 years’ time in the organiza- 
tional lag that would be involved. So it is for the reason that we are 
not starting from scratch on this and the fact that there are these 

varied talents and facilities that are spread around that the best ap- 
proach, the optimum approach, is to set up as closely a coordinated 
group as you can, and I feel that the pattern which has been set up 
of giving prime responsibility to the Secretary of Defense, making 
him responsible for the coordination, is the best pattern that we can 
arrive at. 

I would feel very disturbed at any attempt to tear apart the seg- 
ments of the organization and reshuffle them. I am very sure that 
we won lose substantial time on that. Does that answer your 
question ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes; it does, when you take into consideration the 
total aspect with whic h we have to deal. However, my question was 
directed to a more simplified pattern or concept. I was trying to 
determine from your broad experience whether or not you are going 
to go into what is commonly defined as a “crash” program. Maybe 
that is not a good word, but we will use it for the sake of discussion, 

and would you not get a more rapid response out of your potential, 
your mentalities, and all of your complexities that go into the total, 
if there were more centralization of that aspect t alone? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I believe the amount of centralization is sufficient 
at the present time. 

Mr. Suerparp. In answering that question, I would like you to 
divorce your mind from the fact of the accepted situation. We are 
taking that for granted. My question is directed exclusively to the 
potentialities that you have in that field and whether or not you could 
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more quickly obtain the end result if it were confined to a specializa- 
tion of the intercontinental ballistics missile as such. I direct my 
question literally that way. 

Dr. Furnas. No. I do not believe the response would be better. 


GUIDED MISSILE AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Referring to page 10 of your statement, Dr. Furnas, 
I ask you this question with reference to the second paragraph. Is the 
$219 million oo for missiles just for research or for research and 
development ? 

Dr. Furnas. The $219,800,000 is that which is in the research and 
development budget. There is substantially more in the other classi- 
fications than the amount given here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see. And that should be added to this figure in 
order to get the end figure? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is it approximately ? 

Dr. Furnas. I could give you some figures if I can put them off the 
record. They are highly classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you please supply to the clerk of this committee 
the figures that you have just given us so that we can have them at the 
time we are considering the bill? 

Dr. Furnas. I will supply those. These are classified figures. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They will be treated as such. 

(The information was furnished for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are the comparable figures for missiles in 1955 
and 1956? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not have the amounts for the year 1955 on these 
particular missiles but I do for 1956. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. Include that information with the classified report 
that you are going to give. 

Dr. Furnas. I can give you here now the totais for all guided-mis- 
sile programs for 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Mr. Suepparp. Make that a part of the record that you send to 
the clerk. 

Now, what is your situation with respect to the availability of 
scientific talent ? 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Dr. Furnas. The situation is not a particularly happy one, Mr. 
Chairman. This is a national problem of quite serious proportions. 
It makes it quite important for us to make the best possible use out of 
the scientific and technical talent we do have. I think that we would 
be a little unrealistic if we did not recognize we are short of talent. 

Mr. Suepparp. I noticed a very interesting article last week in the 
paper wherein it was definitely stated that management was actually 
pirating the scientific mentalities that were in the Government. What 
is happening in that field? Is pirating actually prevalent to any 
degree ? 

Dr. Furnas. It is a matter of definition. There is competition. 
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Mr. Snerrarp. I will define the word “pirating” to mean employ 
ing from, for monetary and other inducements. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, it goes both ways. There is a substantial amount 
of hiring by industry from the Government and by industry from 
universities, and the hiring of teachers in secondary schools, and a 
substantial amount of hiring by industry from each other. It is a 
fluid situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. That could develop into a very interesting situation. 

Are those people being invited—because the word “pirating” is 
possibly not the proper one to use—into positions in private industry 
where industry is functioning in governmental contractual procedures 
as against those of private industrial operations? Do you have any 
opinion that you care to express, again drawing upon your long years 
of experience ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not quite sure that I understand the intent of your 
question. Would you mind restating it! 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I would like to determine is this: It is con- 
ceded that we are losing, more than we would like to, the use of the 
scientific mentalities that we would like to keep in Government for 
research and development on advanced scientific applications. We all 
concur in that. The next question is, it would be a very interesting 
thing to know whether we are losing those people to industry that is 
doing Government contractual work, or whether we are losing them 
to private businesses that will use them for private business research 
and development. By and between the two is what I am trying to 
determine, if you can tell me. 

Dr. Furnas. I have no overall data on that. The individuals whom 
I know who have gone from Government occupation into industry— 
in all cases that I know of personally—have gone into activities for 
the Department of Defense contractual work. That does not neces- 
sarily follow. It just so happens that the ones that I know have gone 
into activities where the Department of Defense contracts are being 
carried out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, this may be going a long way into it, but 
the Government writes the contracts and there is no reason why there 
could not be certain stipulations made in that respect for governmental 
protection, or have you given that any thought? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not believe it is necessarily undesirable that a 
man would leave a governmental post and go into an industrial post 
if he is a good man. ‘There is an important contract to be carried 
out. Perhaps that is the best place for him to be in the national 
interest. 

Might I also point out, sir, there is the general pattern of putting 
ceilings on the Government establishment operations and increasing 
the amount, or proportion of work that is most feasibly carried out in 
industrial establishments. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. In other words, you do not feel apparently at the 
present time there is enough scarcity, regardless of those that are leav- 
ing the Government, to justify any corrective action on the part of 
the Government? We have not reached that point yet from your 
answer ¢ 
Dr. Furnas. Might I generalize on this picture if you do not mind? 
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In answer to your question, I do not see where’ Congress can make 


any corrective actions on this because the problems are much deeper 
than that. 


REASON FOR SHORTAGES OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


As to the reason for our shortage, I think that is goes back quite 
a number of years. Actually, our difficulties began during World 
War II, when as a matter of national policy the graduate work in the 
universities was essentially cut off. I am not saying this was not a 
wise national policy at that time, but we are beginning to pay for it 
now because of the shortage of people who would have gotten masters 
and doctor of philosophy degrees from our universities in the war 
years, and would now be the most productive research scientists and 
would be the teachers in both secondary and college schools at the 
present time for the new crop of scientists. So we closed the valve 
at the spring up on the hillside, and this happened over 10 years ago. 

The second factor which has led to our present situation came very 
shortly after the war when there were various of the scientific organi- 
zations, engineering and so forth, which made surveys of the probable 
needs for scientists and engineers in the years to come in order to ad- 
vise those who were entering schools as to what the needs might be. 
There were several organizations that did that, and they all came to 
the conclusion that there would probably be an excess of scientists 
and engineers within 10 years, and so they gave the advice to those 
who were entering colleges to look quite carefully and see whether 
or not they were really interested in this because there was probably 
not going to be an employment for them when they got through. 

Ordinarily, reports such as these do not receive a great deal of 
attention, but these did. I might say probably the purpose of these 
reports was to give guidance to the men coming back out of uniform 
and going to school under the GI bill of rights, and they were trying 
to give the best advice they could. 

Things have turned out just the opposite of what was anticipated 
at that time. I think that the thinking of the groups on that was 
probably sound from the viewpoint of the 1930’s but we did not an- 
ticipate either the tremendous amount of increase in the technological 
aspects in industry, or in the military. In other words, I think it is safe 
to say that in 1955 the demand for scientists and engineers was at 
least twice what anyone could have reasonably anticipated in 1945. 
No one was guilty of malpractice, or from the viewpoint that we are 
working from, even bad judgment, but it happens those particular 
reports did have a great deal of effect upon guiding the people, and 
they did not go into science at that time. 

There is a third item that I feel is an intangible but quite true, and 
this is from my experience in the educational aspect. We have a gen- 
eration at this time, if I may use a colloquial phrase, interested in the 
“quick buck and the soft touch.” I do not believe that there is any 
essential weakening in the moral fiber of the American people. I 
think this is simply a natural aftermath of the war psychology. War 
necessarily leaves you with an air of cynicism and necessarily it gives 
you the feeling of, well, I am going to get by as easily as I can. I 
think that this is having its effect on the attitude of the young chil- 
dren, or the now-adolescent children. The science and engineering 
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career is a difficult one and they will say, “Let somebody else do that.” 

The fourth thing that is contributing to this is the fact that because 
of our shortage of people, and because you can get much more income 
in industry, and at the present time in Government occupations than 
you can by teaching, there is a great shortage of teachers, This is a 
self-feeding sort of thing. The shorter the “y are, the greater the 
competition to take them out of teaching and the more we need teach- 
ers. Ordinarily, in engineering and science, about 1 out of 12 of the 
graduates goes back to teaching. That is about the proportion that 
is the national year-after-year average to keep up a normal supply. 
We need more of them and hah are fewer going back into teaching, 
so for every 1 who does not go into teaching you can say that we lose 
12 research people in the next generation. 

Those are the reasons for all of these complicated factors, and that 
is why it is difficult for me to visualize how any legislative act is going 
to change this. It is a eyele which is unfortun: itely about a 20-year 
cycle, as I can determine, and it will straighten itself out, but it will 
take about 10 years to do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not a fact, that on a national comparative 
basis we have more people of European heritage that go into the study 
of science than we have here? 

Dr. Furnas. Do you mean first generation ? 

Mr. SHEppArD. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I have never seen any data which would either indi- 
cate that was or was not true. It might be. I have never seen any 
such data. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any available scientists in Europe that 
might be a potential inventory ? 

Dr. Furnas. For working in Europe or being brought over here ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. There is quite a potential there. We do have, of 
course, our mutual weapons development program, which is attempt- 
ing to utilize some of the talent in Europe for developing weapons 
systems of mutual interest. Im my opinion, this is an activity that 
can be increased. It is not, however, going to be a major solution to 
our problem. Particularly in the developmental field it is very diffi- 
cult for European. se ientists, for instance, to adapt themselves to 
American engineering and develpome nt aspects. The pure scientists, 
yes, are international in character. For a development engineer, it 
is a difficult thing. I do feel that we can develop more of the research 
and exploratory research potential there. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have been very helpful in your conclusions rela- 
tive to the problem. There is a definite problem in that field of 
requirement. 

Now, Mr. Newbury, do you have any difficulties with manufacturers 
with regard to the division of their work between research and devel- 
opment ¢ 


DIVISION OF WORK BETWEEN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Newsvry. No; I do not believe that there is any real problem 
there. The problem has developed in some cases where there has been 
a separation between the research phase and the engineering, develop- 
ment and production phase, in the execution of development proj- 
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ects. These separate parts have to be handled very ciosely in the 
actual work because development and initial production should follow 
very closely and the Sovdhapet should be familiar with the whole 
development and initial production problem. I do not know whether 
that answers your question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To a degree. The next question will help clarify it, 
I think. 

From a development point of view, is there a full separation, or 
coordination between the services on similar items? I mean are the 
lines of demarcation rather sharply drawn ? 

Mr. Newsury. Between the three military departments? 

Mr Snepparp. Yes; and in development and operation as separated 
from that of other types of general expenditures, meaning by that 
research and development and production, and so forth? Is there a 
pretty sharp line of cleavage drawn there? 

Mr. Newbury. No. I would say that there is a very considerable 
gray area in which development work, but not research work, is mixed 
with procurement work. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well with regard to the three services, is there a 
pronounced understanding and definite understanding as to the respec- 
tive limitations in these fields ? 

Mr. Newsoury. As to funding? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. Newsvry. I think a great deal more can be done, but I am quite 
sure that during the past year the situation has improved. For exam- 
ple, we have issued the directive on jet engines that I mentioned in my 
statement. That directive covers this division between the research 
and development appropriation and the procurement appropriation 
as to what work should be done through each appropriation ; but more 
can be done and we are working in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to standardize the funding. 

Mr. Sueprarp. For more definitive application ? 

Mr. Newsvry. Yes. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, with reference to page 5 of your statement in 
the second paragraph, I wish that you would elaborate somewhat on 
your activities in guided missiles. You say in the second paragraph 
that you are devoting one-third of your effort to this field. 

Mr. Newsvry. And particularly to the reliability of guided mis- 
siles, which is in the engineering field and development and production 
field. There is a greater need for reliability in the missile field than 
in most any other because it is a one-shot affair. If a guided missile 
fails to work, why, you have lost everything for that unit. By re- 
liability, I mean that it performs satisfactorily from launching to 
detonation. It is very important, and that is the part of the work 
that this one-third of our activity refers to. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, I think we all realize when you are in the field 
of research you definitely have established that so-called gray-line 
area. In other words, it is not, and should not be, and cannot be, con- 
sidered a stopwatch operation, or a punch-clock operation—that we are 
going to produce so much in results under a given amount of man- 
power application. It is not done that way. It isa very difficult thing 
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to actually evaluate an investment in any particular field of research 
until such time as you have the end result accomplished. Then you 
can go from there backward and perhaps break it down to a reasonable 
degree of responsiveness for the dollar investment. Is that a legiti- 
mate assumption, or an erroneous one ? 

Mr. Newsvury. I think that is correct. 

Dr. Furnas. I would concur in that entirely. 


COMPARISON OF CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Sregs. Mr. Secretary, I have listened with interest to all that 
you have had to say. It is a field in which I have a great deal of in- 
terest and whose importance I fully recognize. 

General information and general figures tell us very little. I know 
that you cannot go into all ‘of the details that would be necessar y to 
give us a complete picture of what is taking place. We have to rely 
upon you and your associates in this important work to do the job that 
is before you, to do it effectively, and what I am saying is in no sense 
an indication of lack of confidence. I do have confidence in what is 
being done in research and ress 

I must point out there is general uneasiness on the part of the pub- 
lic. They have seen much information in recent months which shakes 
their confidence in America’s ability to not only stay abreast of, but to 
lead the rest of the world. There is apprehension that the Soviet 
capabilities have progressed to the point they may be pushing us very 
closely in research and development; they may be leading us in some 
highly important fields. 

Can you, on or off the record, get down to a more intimate basis of 
discussion with this committee and tell us about your own feelings in 
this matter? Do you believe we are still ahead and that we can stay 
ahead in research and development ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I would like to give part of my answer on the 
record, then if I might go off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

Dr. Furnas. First I would say—and this could be part of the rec- 
ord—that we are ahead, in my opinion. Our lead in many fields is 
not very great. I would say in general that I feel the situation is 
serious but it is not desperate. 

Now, then, if I might go off the record for a little bit. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. That is a frank and helpful answer. Now I wonder if 
vou would care to comment on whether the more significant advances 
by the Russians have been in the fields which possibly are of greatest 
present moment, fields such as guided missiles and the development of 
advanced aircraft. If they are ahead of us in 1 or 2 significant and 
highly important fields, I would consider that a more dangerous sit- 
uation than if they were ahead of us in many other fields of less impor- 
tance. I do not know that it is important for us to be ahead in general 
developments if they are ahead of us in 1 or 2 of the most important 
fields. Do you want your answer on or off the record ? 

Dr. Furnas. I would like this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Would you elaborate more on your statement, and I 
quote : 

There is evidence, however, that Russia is, in effect, stockpiling its engineers 
and scientists and is not fully utilizing them in their profession. 

What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Furnas. I mean by that they apparently are taking their engi- 
neers, who in terms of curriculum are well-trained engineers, and 
utilizing many of them as draftsmen, who might well be men who have 
had 2 years of training instead of 5 years of training. I have no data 
on this. That has been the testimony of people who are familiar with 
the Russian civilization. You may remember that one of the tenets 
of Lenin at the time of the revolution was that Russia must be self- 
sufficient in terms of its talent and its industrial capacity. So this is 
not a 5-year program. This is a thing that started in 1917. 

Mr. Minter. Did I understand you ‘to say some of these 5-year men 
are doing jobs that 2-year men could do? 

Dr. Furnas. That is right, in effect. 

In the last few months, of course, Russia has become very generous 
in giving technical aid to other countries. You may look upon this 
in a cynical manner but they are in a bona fide position to give that 
aid and this is evidence of the stockpile they are building up. 

Mr. Srkes. That would indicate we may need to step up our own 
supply of engineers and scientists and technicians. Do you feel we 
are in danger of a shortage of men in those fields in this country ? 

Dr. Furnas. We are already in short supply. I think the shortage 
will last for 10 years. 

Mr. Srxes. What suggestion do you advance to help correct that 
situation? Do you feel the United States should, in deserving cases, 
subsidize the training of engineers and scientists to help overcome 
that shortage ? 

Dr. Furnas. Of course, sir, this gets into the argument of whether 
there should be direct Federal aid to education. I thing I am not 
qualified to go into the ramifications of that. 

Mr. Stxes. I have no desire to go into that general field. We are 
talking about something very different and something important to 
the future of this Nation, not about the general education program 
but a specific program affecting scientists and engineers. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR SCIENTIFIC STUDY 


Dr. Furnas. In my opinion there could be quite beneficial effects in 
the Government program if there were more consideration than there 
is at the present time given to financial and time considerations to al- 
low the young engineers and scientists to continue in their graduate 
work at institutions which are available at or close to the places where 
they are working. In other words, if an allowable cost on a contract 
on a military research and development project could go to advanced 
education toward a master or doctor’s degree, that would help in 
greatly increasing the supply of our experts. This is being done to 
some extent, but T believe this is not an allowable item of cost on a 
contract. 
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Mr. Srxes. What steps would be necessary in order for scholarships 
to be offered to eee young men and women in these particular 
fields for advanced study? W ould legislation be required or does the 
Government now have the power to do so if funds are made available ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not sure that any legislation is required for this: 

I think it isa matter of budgetary recognition. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you have that information included in your final 
answer on this situation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Insofar as I can, I will. 

Mr. Srxes. Whether legislation would be required or whether the 
Government now has authority to carry on such a program ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. This is advanced education 

Mr. Stxes. Yes; you indicated that is the field of primary need. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

(The information furnished follows :) 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES WHICH HAVE AUTHORITY TO FINANCE PROGRAM FOR 
ADVANCED EDUCATION IN THE SCIENCES 


Government agencies which have authority to finance programs for advanced 
education in the sciences for persons who are not Government employees are the 
National Science Foundation, the Public Health Service, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the State Department. The Department of Defense does 
not have the authority for a scholarship or fellowship program. We have not, 
to date, considered such a program as being a part of our responsibility. We have, 
however, given our support to the educational programs of the other agencies, 
especially the broad program of the National Science Foundation. 

As an additional means of providing advanced education in the sciences the 
military departments have, as costs incident to research in some few contracts, 
reimbursed contractors for tuition costs and time taken from work for certain 
employees to take courses that have direct application to their contract work on 
the particular contract. Although it might be considered desirable to broaden 
this activity in order to permit a more general increase in the level of technical 
proficiency, we do not consider that we have the authority now, under existing 
legislation, to support such education when it is not directly required for a 
specific contract. 

Mr. Srkrs. What would your recommendations be? 

Dr. Furnas. I would recommend that budgetary recognition be 
given in contractual work in the research and dev elo ypment field for 
the support of advanced education of people in connection with De- 
partment of Defense contracts as allowable costs. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your feeling, Mr. Newbury, on that? 

Mr. Newsury. Unlike Dr. Furnas, I have no direct experience in 
education. I have been a practicing engineer all my life. But my 
understanding is it is not so much lack of funds as it is lack of desire 
on the part ‘of students to go into the rigorous engineering and 
scientific courses. I have seen the statement—whether it is true I 
do not know—that there are private sources of scholarships so that 
no deserving young man need lack even advanced educational oppor- 
tunities if he wants this training badly enough, so my own opinion is 
that it is not so much a matter of funds as it is a matter of stimulat ing 
desire, and this has to go back to the high schools, a desire to go into 
these rigorous lines of work. 

Dr. Furnas. I am not sure that I concur entirely with Mr. New- 
bury on this; in the fact that there are funds available. 

Mr. Newsvury. You know more about that than I do. 
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Dr. Furnas. I happen to be in the middle of that. Certainly I 
concur with your thought of the lack of desire and that this is a thing 
for the young people, the people in the high schools now. There is no 
lack of desire on the part of those who are the young professional 
scientists and engineers in -the research and development work, but 
there is the matter of time so that they do not lose income, and also 
covering the cost of their education would help materially in those 
locations where there are universities close by mt are willing to offer 
it. Remember most of these young men are already married, they 
have a vigorous young family coming up, and it is a serious thing 
for them to go back to school on a $1,200-a-year scholarship. They 
‘cannot suport their families on that. It is that sort of thing where 
I think we can fill in. The problem Mr. Newbury mentioned is more 
basic. We cannot do this by edict or legislation. 

Mr. Newsvry. I spent most of my busines life with Westinghouse 
Electric, and I happen to know what they are doing to stimulate the 
situation. They have what they call their annual talent search. 
Every year they canvass all high schools of the country and they 
offer scholarships. This is in high schools, and they offer scholar- 
rp for college undergraduate work, the maximum being, I think, 

2,000. 

I just received an invitation to attend here in Washington exhibits 
that had come out of this year’s talent search, and in the literature that 
came with it, it is stated they had received 20,000 applications from 
high-school students to enter this competition, but only 3,000 com- 
pleted the full requirements up to an interview with the committee 
making the selection, and out of that 3,000, only 200 have been selected 
for prizes. It is another case where many are called and few are 
chosen—few have the stamina to go through with the full rigorous 
program. 

Mr. Mirier. Does that mean a scholarship for those selected ? 

Mr. Newsury. Yes. 


7 
UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to explore another field of activity, one 
which puzzles me considerably. A year or two ago I learned of the 
existence of an engine used in trucks and usable in tanks and auto- 
mobiles. a German engine known as the MAN engine, one reportedly 
more efficient and more economical in operation than any American 
engine. 

I asked some questions about the utilization of that engine in our 
own equipment, and I received some time ago, in June of 1955, a letter 
from then Secretary of the Army Stevens, which would indicate 
that the Army knows about this engine, is interested in it, and is pro- 
ceeding to develop this engine according to American standards. 

The puzzling thing to me is that here is an engine already in opera- 
tion which, from all reports, is a very efficient engine in operation, and 
vet. we, instead of trying to utilize that engine in our own operations, 
feel that before we can utilize its processes, we must start a parallel de- 
velopment, apparently, and we lose several years getting to the same 
stage that the Germans already are in the development of this engine. 
That is the interpretation that I place on the information that has 
reached me. Are you familiar with this matter at all? 
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Dr. Furnas. I am sorry, sir. I do not know tnis engine at all. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel there is that inclination on the part of our 
people in research and development in the Defense Department and 
on the part of research and development contractors who are develop- 
ing new weapons and new processes for you? Do you feel there is an 
inclination to disregard what has been done by others and to start 
over under American standards, losing a lot of time at a much greater 
cost ? 

Dr. Furnas. May I say this characteristic of redoing is not an 
American characteristic; it is a characteristic of all technical people. 
As to utilizing foreign developments, we do it some. We do sometimes 
adapt. We may lose some time unnecessarily in making an adaptation. 
[ do not know of any willful disregard of developments by other coun- 
tries. For instance, we are developing some of the British jet engines, 
the Armstrong-Whitley group of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. We are 
using some of the small French jet engines. 

Mr. Sixes. Here is an engine that might save us a great deal of 
money and yet I find very little that indicates a real determination by 
our people to exploit it. 

(Information submitted on MAN engine :) 

I have looked into this case and find the facts to be as follows: 

The MAN envine employs a new principle that enables the engine to operate 
efficiently on either gasoline or diesel fuel, which is an important capability. 
The Continental Motors Corp., the builder of Army tank engines, has obtained 
rights to develop and build engines of this new type. The German engine that 
was brought to this country had a rating of approximately 175 horsepower. The 
Army requires a much larger engine of 850 horsepower which Continental Motors 
is now developing. 

Mr. Newsury. May I answer off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. Let us go one step further and talk about guided missiles 
in the same general connection. The papers have been quite full of 
reports recently about the Redstone missile, and I think the average 
American may have formed the impression that we have in it an ef- 
fective medium range missile; consequently there is no need to worry 
about the future. The facts, of course, are quite different, and those 
facts were brought out in small print for those who wanted to look for 
them that the Redstone is a missile of quite limited range, which has 
some possibilities for greater range through further engineering. 
Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. S’xes. On or off the record, if I am wrong I would like to have 
you tell me. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I go off the record ? 

(Disevssion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Deanz. The Committee will please come to order. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Secretary, I wish you would submit for the record the amount 
that the budget request for research and development for 1956 was; 
the actual amount appropriated; the amount of the carryover from 
1955 into 1956; and the amount of that carryover which was com- 
mitted. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Stratus oF Fiscat YEAR 1956 FUNDING 


The new obligational authority requested by the Department of Defense for 
research and development for fiscal year 1956 was $1,369,931,000. 

The new obligational authority appropriated for Department of Defense re- 
search and development for fiscal year 1956 was $1,369, 931,000. 

The amount of fiscal year 1955 and prior years’ research and development 
funds unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1955 and carried forward into fiscal 
year 1956 was $205,739,549. 


The portion of the unobligated balances carried into fiscal year 1956 which 
was committed was $146,384,645. 


Mr. Deane. Following the table to be submitted, would you indi- 
cate the transfers that were made to Research and Development from 
all these other particular funds, Procurement and Production or any- 
thing else you might have in mind ? 

Is that clear? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not quite sure, sir, as to your definition of trans- 
fer. If you mean that they go into line items for Procurement and 
Production, I think that can be found. 

Mr. Deane. What I am trying to arrive at is if there was any money 
placed in Research and Dev elopment from some other source. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record to clarify 
this somewhat ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. During the off-the-record discussion an explanation 
has been made of the information that I desire following the par- 
ticular table which you will insert on these other particular items. 

Thank you very much. 

(The information is as follows :) 


FuNDs AVAILABLE FrRoM OTHER SOURCES 


In addition to the funds from the research and development appropriations of 
the departments, there were other funds available in fiscal year 1956 which 
either directly or indirectly supported the research and development program. 
It should be emphasized that these funds were included in the various appro- 
priations in the fiscal year 1956 budget according to the currently accepted 
definitions of the appropriations. Hence, their use in support of research and 
development does not indicate any deviation from the original plan or budget 
presented to Congress. The amounts given are simply estimates, as the current 
appropriation classifications and accounting systems of the departments do not 
provide these data. However, an effort is being made in connection with the 
fiscal year 1958 budget to insure that all items of this type are identified 
clearly. 

It is estimated that this support from other appropriations in fiscal year 
1956 totaled some $1.8 to $3.3 billion depending on the definitions used. These 
totals are broken down by appropriations as follows: 


Military personnel appropriations, $165 million 


This is the cost of all military personnel devoting full time to research and 
development activities. It excludes the military personnel involved in opera- 
tional suitability and user type tests. It also excludes the departmental per- 
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sonnel involved in the administration of research and development. If the cost 
of these additional persons were added, the total would be around $220 million. 


Military construction appropriations, $125 million 
This includes the technical and supporting facilities at research and develop- 
ment installations and the technical facilities for research and development 
, purposes at nonresearch and development stations. It excludes facilities pri- 
marily for operational suitability testing and user testing. 
Procurement and production appropriations, $144 to $3 billion 
No detailed analysis of these appropriations has been made, but estimates of 
the total amount of money provided by these appropriations in support of re- 
a search and development varies from $144 to $3 billion, depending on the defi- 
nitions used. 





THE KILLIAN REPORT 







Mr. Deanr. In previous testimony the question of the recommen- 
dations of the Killian report has been considered, Dr. Furnas, I as- 
sume that you have carefully studied that report ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. To what extent do you feel that the budget request 
fully implements that report so far as research and development is 
concerned ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. The budget requests I feel quite fully cover the recom- 
mendations of the Killian report. Mr. Crane might check me on this. 
Every item in the Killian report was considered. I think every item 
received due consideration on the amount of money allocated for the 
expedited actions which they recommended. There might be some 















E disagreement as to whether some of them were too large or too small, 
j but certainly in general there was agreement with the services about 
Fi this implementation so far as the funds were concerned. 


If I remember correctly, there was not any item neglected. We 
are certainly carrying out the intent, and I think in quite full detail 
the recommendations of the Killian report. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Drane. Before we leave the budget figures would you and Mr. 
Newbury unreservedly state to the committee that you are requesting 
in research and development the amount of money which you feel is 
necessary ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Are you addressing that to me? 

Mr. Deanr. To both of you. 

Mr. Newsury. May I say that is Dr. Furnas’ responsibility, and I 
would leave it to him to reply. 

Dr. Furnas. In my case, I think perhaps I should say as far as the 
present submission is concerned I have only recently been in this posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary and I was not a party to the consideration, 
and so I do not have the benefit of the detailed consideration that went 
into that. I am of the opinion that it is an adequate amount. How- 
ever, [ would reserve my opinion for the next year’s budget until after 
I have had more time to study all the ramifications of the action. 

Mr. Dranr. Do you feel, in view of your limited time to be fully 
advised on the far- reaching implications of this program, that. it is 
completely adequate ? 

Dr. Furnas. So far as my present analysis is concerned I feel satis- 
fied that it is adequate. . As time goes on and I do have more oppor- 
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tunity to study it, if I feel there should be further funds I certainly 
will not have any hesitancy in coming before this committee and so 
recommending. 

Mr. Deane. In view of your limited period in the office are you in 
a position to say unreservedly that any funds that have been drawn 
off from other sources into research and development have slowed up 
the other programs? 

Dr. Furnas. In the ones I have seen I cannot say they have slowed 
up the other programs, on the ones I have had any knowledge of. I 
must add my knowledge is not complete on that. 

Mr. Deane. On the ones you have seen, where funds have been 
drawn from them, such action has not injured those programs? 

Mr, Crane. There have been funds in other appropriations that 
have been used in support of research and development, such as in 
the case of the military personnel appropriation. Approximately 
$165 million in fiscal year 1956 will be spent from the military person- 
nel appropriation for military personnel working on the research and 
development programs. I think this has not in any way hurt the rest 
of the military personnel program. 

Mr. Deane. I would rather consider the more acute programs, such 
as plane construction or other programs of a striking nature. 

Dr. Furnas. So far as I know there have been no funds drawn from 
the military combat planes into any of these adjustments for research 
and development. 

Mr. Deane. Perhaps you would like to have time to place in the 
record a very complete analysis of these funds that have been drawn 


from other sources into research and development. To the extent 

it is not security information give us a pretty firm statement. “We are 

on a. subject, as you well know, which is creating a good deal of concern. 
Dr. Furnas. We would be glad to supply those data for the record. 
(The information appears on p. 938.) 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. I listened with a great deal of interest this morning, 
Dr. Furnas, to your description of the necessity for bringing into 
civilian as well as defense programs competent scientists and engi- 
neers. As an educator, I assume that there must be in the country, 
certain survey groups or others who are in a position to indicate the 
number of scientists and engineers at the present time in the country. 
Is that true? 

Dr. Furnas. That is right. There are data available for the num- 
ber there are. 

Mr. Deane. What is the reservoir of scientists and engineers in 
this country? You used the word “stockpile” this morning, referring 
to another country. 

Dr. Furnas. I am not sure, sir, that I have those data here. Accord- 
ing to the data we have there are about 230,000 engineers and scien- 
tists in the research and development of the country as a whole. 
There are about 90,000 engineers and scientists working on Depart- 
ment of Defense activities. I say that approximately, because it is 
hard at any one time to say whether one is working on defense activi- 
ties or something else. 
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Mr. Deane. Dr. Furnas, what was the date of the survey which 
showed this reservoir of 230,000 in the civilian economy and 90,000 
in defense work ? 

Dr. Furnas. That was the 1955 figure. This 230,000 included the 
90,000 in defense. 

Mr. Deane. It did include them? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. Would you describe these 230,000 persons? What de- 
grees would they hold ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Those are the one who have bachelor’s degrees, master’s 
degrees or doctor’s degrees. You will find a few—not very many— 
who do not have academic degrees. For instance, you will find a small 
percentage throughout the country of such men who are registered 
professional engineers who did not go as far as getting a bachelor’s 
degree. For the most part these men will have bachelor’s degrees or 
higher. 

Mr. Deane. I would have assumed there would have been more than 
230,000 scientists and engineers in the country. 

Dr. Furnas. This is on research and development activities. 

Mr. Deane. I am thinking about the total number who could be 
drawn into research and development because of their training. How 
many would there be? 

Dr. Furnas. It is my opinion that almost every one is drawn into 
research and development at present time who is qualified for it. 
Merely having a degree does not make a man a good research and 
development man. 

Mr. Drane. I realize that. The reason I am developing this point 
is that this committee has had testimony to the effect that there were 
800,000 such professional men in the country. 

Dr. Furnas. The figure I have in mind of the total of engineers and 
scientists in the country is 700,000. Now, these are not necessarily all 
people who are practicing. Actually, there is always a certain amount 
of Joss, such as there is in any profession. ‘Those are the ones who 
at some time have been qualified either from their academic work or 
from practicing, and are presumably still alive. 

Mr. Deane. I gained from your statement this morning the im- 
pression that a certain amount of alarm in view of the lack of scientists 
and engineers in the country. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I think it is permissible to place this information in 
the record at this time. The Chairman, Mr. Mahon, directed this 
question to Mr. Gardner: 

Mr. Gardner, do you think we have an adequate labor force, scientific and 
otherwise, to do the research projects which we feel should be going more 
rapidly? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Wilson made that point to me some time ago, and since 
I have a very high respect for his technical judgment I said “Well, let us see 
if this is true. Let us look into it.” It turns out that there are about 800,000 
scientists and engineers in the pool in this country, and we obtained this in- 
formation from a fairly large study which was made. It turned out to be a 
reasonably accurate number. Of these about 3 percent would be working on 
Air Force research and development projects. This does not seem to me to be 
a very large percentage. It does not cause me to lose any sleep about the fact 
that there are enough engineers and scientists to do the additional job that 
we have to do. 
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I place that in the record not in the form of debate but to try to 
firm up what appears to be conflicting views. We need an accurate 
statement on the number of available scientists in the country. 

One witness gives a figure of 800,000, and here is your figure of 
230,000. Iam just wondering if you men are thinking in terms of the 
same kind of men. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I say that I think my 700,000, sir compares to 
Mr. Gardner’s 800,000. These are the ones who under any qualifica- 
tion might be scientists or engineers. These are the ones who at 
some time have qualified either by degree or by practicing, who may 
have retired or something. 

The 230,000 are the scientists and engineers estimated to be in 
research and development activities in the country. Of course, en- 
gineers and scientists engage in quite a number of other things beside 
that. 

I may say I think Mr. Gardner is a very intelligent and very well- 
informed man, but I can hardly agree with him that there is an ‘ade- 
quate supply of really good people of the adequate qualifications for 
the very complicated research and development activities we have 
throughout the country. Naturally if you do feel it is in the national 
interest to take some one line of activity, and if it were possible to 
divert all the talent to that one line, you could have enough of them. 
But I am speaking of the national picture as a whole. We are short 
of good talent in the engineers and scientists. 

Mr. Deane. From the time you have been in R. and D. have you 
experienced any difficulty in getting necessary scientists and engi- 
neers ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, you are speaking of my position at the present 
time? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Dr. Furnas. So far, since having been in this office, I have not been 
faced with obtaining anyone for my particular office activity, with 
the exception of one deputy whom I have obtained. This particular 
experience, however, is not indicative of the difficulty of getting the 
people who are going to be doing research work in Research and De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Drang. Do you know whether any predecessors in the post you 
occupy ran into any problems in getting the necesary scientists and 
engineers ? 

Dr. Furnas. For the Office of Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development ? 

Mr. Deane. Or for the program in general. 

Dr. Furnas. Well, sir, the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(R. and D.) is not engaged in hiring the men for the program. 

Mr. Deane. What I am trying to develop is this: I gained the im- 
pression from your testimony this morning that there was an alarm- 
ing shortage of scientists and engineers. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Now that we are following it up, we find that there 
are 700,000 of all types, or 800,000 of all types, and that particularly 
there are certain groups which you would classify either as good or 
excellent, is a group of 230,000, of which some 90,000 are within the 
program of R. and D. of the Defense Establishment. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 
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-, Deane. I am not trying to throw one group against another, 
on are we really faced w ith a serious shortage of sc ientists and engi- 
neers in the country ¢ That is what I am attempting to point up. You 
can take your time in answering that as you think best. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; I think we are faced with a serious shortage 
of people who have adequate intelligence and training for research 
and development activities. 

Mr. Deane. You think right now that the research and development 
program. of the Defense Establishment i is faced with a critical short- 
age in not being able to bring into the service the men needed at the 
present time to “accelerate or ¢ arry on the present program / 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, | would say it was a serious shortage but not a 
critical one. When I use the word “critical” it means really a crisis. 

Mr. Deane. Is the Government faced with the fact that it could not 
bring into the service at the present time additional scientists which it 
needs ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; it is faced with that serious shortage. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Deane. Your testimony this morning revealed the fact that 
there are a number of committees and various and sundry types of 
people who are associated with the R. and D. program, who are part 
time people. Is it your feeling that the work of these various com- 
mittees is being channeled into a line of thinking, rather than having 

various groups go off in opposite directions? Are they being chan- 
neled in their work into a definite cooperative effort ? 

Dr. Furnas. Allow me, please, to be sure we are thinking of the 
same thing. 

When I spoke this morning a question was posed as to what people 
in my organization, the Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense, were 
on leave from their regular positions. My answer to that was that 
as far as I knew in my office there were only 3, myself and my 2 depu- 
ties. Is this the group you are referring to? These are not part time, 
you understand. 

Mr. Deane. I am not thinking of those necessarily. Perhaps you 
did not go into it as far as I am thinking now. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the part time people who serve on the research and dev velop- 
ment committees who come in here from various and sundry sections 
of the country 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Their programs and their objectives. Other groups 
may be on the same kinds of projects. 

What I am trying to develop is this: Are they channeling their 
information into a centralized source so that you feel without any 
question there is not any need for an overall czar or head or someone 
to correlate and bring all these facts together ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I feel, as far as the committees and panels are 
concerned in my immediate office, that they are in very satisfactory 
condition. If you say they are channeling their efforts, that is true, 
if you do not mean they are being regimented. They are not being 
regimented, but they do orient their efforts very much in the con- 
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sideration of programs we have. I would see no desirability m having 
a czar over this group of volunteer panel and committee members. 
They are all persons an coordinate through my office to me. I do not 
consider myself a czar in that. I feel it is a well coordinated activity. 

Mr. Deane. That was not my idea. I would not choose to use that 
word. Someone else used it first, you understand. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. If research and development were given more funds 
than you are requesting, are you in a position to use them wisely and 
to the best advantage ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, | would rather withhold judgment on that until 
I have been in the program a bit longer, as to whether we could ef- 
fectively use more funds. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, sir. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. WiceiEswortnH. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, the request 
for so-called research and development for fiscal 1957 amounts to 
$1,522 million, compared with about $1,370 million in the present fiscal 
year, $1,297 million in the previous fiscal year, and about $500 million 
5 or 6 years ago, say in 1950. Is that approximately correct? 

Dr. Furnas. That is approximately correct. I am not sure, sir, 
about the 1950 figure. As I remember it, it was roughly of that order; 
yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. If that figure is substantially correct then in a 
period of 6 or 7 years we are Increasing our appropriations in this field 
by about 300 percent. 

On top of the $1,532 million we have, as I understand it, an emer- 
gency fund of $35 million, and in transfer authority another $50 mil- 
lion in case of need, which would give us $85 million on top of the 
$1,532 million. 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I believe that the $1,532 million includes the 
$35 million emergency fund. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. But not the transfer authority ? 

Dr. Furnas. I believe that is right. The transfer authority is not 
included in that, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Then if the transfer authority were wilive? 
it would give us $1,582 million for fiscal year 1957 ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You pointed out this morning that this figure 
does not cover all the Department of Defense expenditures which sup- 
port the research and development effort. You mentioned military 
personnel working on the program paid from the military personnel 
appropriations. You mentioned money from the military construc- 
tion appropriation for the construction of research and development 
establishments. You mentioned support from the procurement and 
production appropriations, for funds to buy prototypes for engineer- 
ing tests and service tests and for the construction of research and 
development facilities at contractor plants. You gave us an off-the- 
cuff estimate for an overall figure for the Department of Defense of 
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about $5.5 billion. Would that include all those items I have just 
referred to? 

Dr. Furnas: Plus the ones which are in the procurement and pro- 
duction funds which are for the use of prototype aircraft. 

Mr. WicciEeswortu. I mentioned those. 

Dr. Furnas. Youdidincludethat. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Then, on top of that we have funds which the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the NACA, and perhaps some other agen- 
cies, are using in the research and development field. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Do I understand from what you told Mr. Deane 
that there will be presented for the record a statement which will 
show the picture in fall iY 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is found on page 938.) 


UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC PERSON NEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. On page 6 of your opening statement you refer 
to the fact that the Department of Defense research and development 
effort is utilizing 30 or 40 percent of the Nation’s engineers and scien- 
tists who are now working in the research and development field. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is that 30 or 40 percent of the 230,000 people 
you referred to in talking to Mr. Deane? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir; 30 or 40 percent of those engaged in research 
and development are in the military programs. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. So it would be somewhere between 69,000 and 
92,000 people ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. I had given the figure of about 90,000 or a 
bit less. 

JOINT AGENCIES 


Mr. WicareswortrH. On page 9 of your statement you refer to the 
so-called joint agencies, six in number. Do these agencies receive all 
their funds for research and development work from the Department 
of Defense? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, the organizations do not necessarily get all their 
funds from the Department of Defense. They are at least par- 
tially supported by the Department of Defense for the defense research 
and development activities, though. 

For instance, the special weapons project is entirely supported by 
the Department of Defense. The Air Navigation Development Board, 
however. does not get all its funds from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. But it does do some research and development 
work, and the total for the 6 agencies is the $36.07 million that you 
indicate in your statement ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 


WEAPONS SYSTEM EVALUATION GROUP 


Mr. Wiecteswortn. On the same page of your opening statement 
you indicate that there are 63.800 civilian employees to be engaged in 
this work in 1957 as compared with 62,000 in fiscal 1956 and with 
61,000 in fiscal 1955. You state that the increase in personnel is pri- 
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marily for expansion of the evaluation test program of the Air Force. 
Is that the weapons evaluation work which it is proposed to turn over 
under contract to universities or other establishments as distinct from 
the individual Government workers who have heretofore functioned ? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not know of any plan to turn weapon evalua- 
tion in the testing sense over to any university. By that I mean the 
activities that go on in flying aircraft and weapon systems and evalua- 
tion of missiles. 

Perhaps what you are referring to is the so-called WSEG, the 
weapons system evaluation group, which is to go under contract to a 
group of universities. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. That is what I have in mind. 

Dr. Furnas. That is distinct from this. This is a small group 
which is entirely, you might say, a paperwork group. They can 
carry on theoretical studies to give operational research evaluation of 
various weapons systems, but the WSEG is a small activity and is 
not what is being referred to here. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Somewhere I think you gave us figures for the 
personnel in your office which you contemplate for the fiscal year 
1957, 122 civilians, I think. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, and I believe that I said 27 military, 
or perhaps 25. ' 

Mr. WicetxeswortH. How will that compare with the force on hand 
at this time? 

Dr. Furnas. That is what it is at this time. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. There will be no change ? 

Dr. Furnas. At the moment, it is 117 civilians instead of the figure 
that I gave you, and 24 military. I have a ceiling of 122 civilians. 
The number on board at the moment is 117. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. I neglected to ask you in connection with the 
research and development work for the military personnel. You 
have 63,800 civilians to be employed. Tell us, please, how many 
military employees there will be in the picture? 

Dr. Furnas. In the research and development establishment of the 
military in 1955 there were 46,000-plus; for the fiscal year 1956 it was 
44,000-plus, and in the fiscal year 1957 it is estimated at 43,500. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. In your breakdown of contemplated expen- 
ditures on page 10 of your opening statement for guided missiles and 
related equipment, you give the figure of $219.8 million, and state that 
additional emphasis has been placed on the ballistic missiles of inter- 


continental and intermediate range. 
If I am not mistaken the amount given us a year ago in the hearings 


before this committee for the work in that field was $232.3 million, 
which would seem to indicate a decrease in emphasis rather than 


additional emphasis. 
Dr. Furnas. I believe that is correct. The increase has been in pro- 


curement funds; in other words, we have gotten into the hardware 
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stages so there is a substantial amount from P. and P. funds that is 
going to buy missiles and various associated equipment which do 
come out of production funds. 

Mr. WiecteswortnH. Over and above the $219.8 million ? 

Dr. Furnas. Over and above the $219.8 million; yes. 

Mr. Wiaereswortn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceLEswortnH. Secretary Newbury, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. As I understand it, your work falls into three fields—engineer- 
ing, review of dev elopment and production programs, and what you 
call maintenance engineering. 

Mr. Newsvry. That is right. 

Mr. Wicctesworrnu. I notice with much interest your statement 
under “maintenance engineering” that after the completion of a re- 
view you came up with a figure of $7 billion for maintenance, or about 
¥)0 percent of the total expenditure for the Department of Defense, 
and with a figure of 840,000 people out of 4,500,000, or about 18 per- 
cent of all Department of Defense personnel. 

You tell us that— 

A comprehensive Department of Defense maintenance engineering program 
has been developed and promulgated in Department of Defense directive 3232.1, 
and is now being implemented, 

Do you have any estimate or hope that you can formulate dollar- 
wise, or percentagewise, of savings that you think may be realized as 


the result of this program ? 

Mr. Newsury. No, sir, I would not attempt any such estimate. 
What will be saved in dollars will be up to the management of the 
military departments. We can set goals and we can establish policies, 
but the actual savings will be up to military department management. 
When we are dealing with a matter of dollars such as $7 billion, the 
amount that I believe can be saved will be substantial and well worth- 


while. Beyond the dollar savings, the most important thing is to 
increase the quality of the maintenance. After all, our readiness to 
fight any war de pends as much on how we can maintain the equipment 
we have as on the volume of equipment with which we will enter a war. 

Mr. WieereswortH. Do you think some saving should materialize 
pretty promptly now that the plan is being implemented ? 

*. Newsury. We hope so, and we believe so. 

Me WiccLeswortH. You hope that there may be some savings re- 
flected in the fiscal year 1957, for instance ? 

Mr, Newsury. Well again, I can say we hope. That is a rather 
short time to change an organization as large as our military and 
maintenance forces. 

Mr, WiacieswortH. How many people do you have in your office 
now ¢ 

Mr. Newrsury. Actually 47 with a 51 ceiling. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Civilians? 

Mr. Newsvry. That is the total. We have only two military 
officers. 
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WEAPONS SYSTEM EVALUATION GROUP 


Mr. Forp. Both Dr. Furnas and Mr. Newbury, I wonder if you 
could delineate, if possible, your relationship with this WSEG and 
make any comments in reference to their effort ? 

Mr. Newsury. That is entirely Dr. Furnas’ responsibility. I hav- 
nothing to do with it. 

Dr. Furnas. The WSEG is an organization which in essence is a 
part of my office in the sense that it is part of the budget of my office. 
In the past it has been a part of my office for housekeeping purposes. 
They have essentially taken their assignments from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and worked on these theoretical approaches to the weapons 
system problems as requested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they 
have reported their results to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

More recently there has been a change so that the civilian comple- 
ment there will be under contract to a university. We are somewhat 
reorganizing it. It will still essentially be that same structure, al- 
though we may have some changes in the assignment in the way we 
work. Does that cover the point that you have in mind? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. There are a number of military people in uniform in 
the WSEG organization in order to get the impact of the military 
scientists matched with that of the mathematicians and the physical 
scientists that are in the group, so you have a combined point of view 
in considering these weapon problems. 

Mr. Forp. Does it offer any organizational problems? It is in your 
department, but primarily taking its assignments from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Dr. Furnas. There are some minor organizational problems, but I 
would say they are not serious. This is primarily arriving at an 
understanding between two people. General Anderson, who is the 
military head of the organization, and I, have had conversations and 
we get along very well indeed. There is no serious problem there 
at all. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the setup has your approval ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 


PROBLEMS OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. For the past 3 years, including this year, I have listened 
in this committee to the arguments pro and con about the adequacy 
or inadequacy of our research and development program. It seems 
to me that there are three problems of a very general nature; first 
whether we are spending enough Federal funds for the program for 
immediate research and development, which is essential; secondly, 
whether we have adequate trained technical personnel available for 
the immediate problems at hand, and thirdly, whether we have the 
right kind of program over the long pull for the improvement of our 
reservoir of engineering personnel. 

Which, in your opinion, is the most important? Perhaps vou can- 
not say for the immediate and for the long run. What would be your 
recommendation in that regard ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, for the permanent welfare of the country we have 
to do both. If we were in a war, there would be no question at all 
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but what the immediate problems would be tne ones that took 
precedence. 

Mr. Forp. More dollars for the research and development program ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. More dollars, more emphasis, put everybody on it we 
possibly could. In the long pull, it is more important to increase 
our basic supply of fundamental knowledge of science and our basic 
supply of highly qualified scientists and engineers. Unfortunately, 
there is always the question and the reason you can never get a 
definite answer is because you must do both in the long run. We in 
this country have gotten into the habit. over the past two generations 
of looking to Western Europe for our basic scientific information. 
Compared to our other activities we have been short on that. We are 
beginning to realize it now and are giving a lot of lipservice to the 
support of more basic research. We are just beginning to get more 
real support for it. I think this is very important to the welfare of 
the country in the long run. Correspondingly, the proper educa- 
tional support of our supply of good scientists and engineers is of 
very great importance. These, I feel, are the two defects in our pro- 
gram in the long run. 

Mr. Forp. As I read over your background and your service in the 
(Government it seems to me the department is uniquely fortunate to 
have someone like yourself who has had professional, private, and gov- 
ernmental experience, and we are particularly fortunate in that the 
(;overnment has you now in the position of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development. You are new enough on the 
job so that you are not restricted by the past setup. You must have 
had some ideas about whether we were on the right kind of program 
or not, whether we were organizing it properly and whether we were 
spending enough money and directing it in the proper course. 

Would you say that your ideas that. you have brought in from your 
past experience will bring about any changes in our current program, 
or will it be simply revisions within the overall structure ? 

Dr. Furnas. Perhaps you are asking the question how much in- 
fluence could one person have even if he felt very deeply about it? 
In my opinion, the program overall is pointed in about the right direc- 
tion. Iam sure that there are areas that can be improved. This may 
be by adding some things and taking some things out, or changing 
emphasis here and there. This is the sort of thing I will start to look 
at very earnestly to see what can be done. 

As far as any major changes are concerned, I do not anticipate any 
unless I am influential in getting more adequate emphasis on some of 
the basic research programs. ‘These do not loom large dollarwise, but 
they may be of prime importance, let us say, 5 to 10 years from now. 
That is the area where I feel perhaps our weakest point is in the 
whole program. As I delve deeper into it, there may be some in the 
applied research parts and I might recommend some changes. I am 
openminded on it so far. 


GUIDED MISSILES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Forp. I noticed in 1952, and for a period of months subse- 
quently, you were Chairman of the Guided Missiles Committee. 

Dr. Fcvrnas. That is correct. 

fr. Forp. When was that Committee abolished or terminated ? 
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Dr. Furnas. With the new administration. This was under the 
Research and Development Board, you see, and in place of that there 
was appointed the new Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, which made it somewhat more of a line organiza- 
tion. That was the position Mr. Quarles was in until he became 
Secretary of the Air Force, and I succeeded Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Forp. Were you the first Chairman of the Guided Missiles 
Committee under the old setup ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, there were two Chairmen before that. Going 
back into the history of it a bit, you will remember there was a Joint 
Research and Development Board immediately after the war under 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, and then it became the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of which Dr. Compton was head, and then Mr. Webster 
and then Dr. Whitman later. Under that, there was a Guided Missiles 
Committee from the beginning. If I remember, the first Chairman of 
that Committee was Dr. Fred Hovde, and then if I remember cor- 
rectly, Dr. Clark Millikan was Chairman, and I succeeded him. 

Mr. Forp. So we have had a Guided Missiles Committee, or advisory 
program for about 8 or 10 years? 

Dr. Furnas. About 8 years has been the length of that Committee 
activity. 

Mr. Forp. The kind of setup that we have now is simply an organi- 
zation change; it is not a major change ? 

Dr. Furnas. It is rather a major change because the principal 
difference has been that with the new organization, which is more of a 
line organization than it was before, the responsibility for approving, 
or disapproving, the budget is the responsibility of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Dev elopment whereas before 
it was the responsibility of the Committee and so essentially now it 
is a matter of a line organization of an individual person who is 

responsible as compared to a committee 1 ‘esponsibility. At the present 

time in the organization there are two types of bodies that are used, 
one the so-called advisory panel, which is made up entirely of civilians 
who have no responsibility for considering the program of budget 
items in the sense of passing on them, but they sit as a scientific 
advisory board for the consideration of the program. They devote 
their attention to those things which they think are scientifically 
needed. 

At the present time this scientific advisory panel—and it is called 
2 technical advisory panel for aeronautics—includes both aircraft 
and guided missiles. 

A parallel with that, in the case of guided missiles, is the Joint 
Committee, between my office and Mr. Newbury’s office, on guided 
missiles, which is made up of the civilian representatives of the Secre- 
taries of the three services, and a representative of the military of 
each of the three services, with a civilian Chairman. This Joint 
Coordinating Committee passes on new program items and can pass 
on the recommendation for ac cepting or rejecting the budget requests 
of them. Then these recommendations eventually get to the Secretar y 
of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a degree of unanimity among this advisory 
panel—we are on the right track on this guided missiles program ? 

Dr. Furnas. In general, yes. You will “find an individual diver- 
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gence of opinion, but in general they do concur. They have had a 
good deal of influence in cuiding it. 

Mr. Forp. This is a group of technical specialists, scientists, and 
so forth ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is right 

Mr. Forp. Do you think they feel we are going not only in the right 
direction, but fast enough ? 

Dr. Furnas. They feel, in general, we are in the right direction. 
They would like to see us going more rapidly. The general feeling is 
that we are going about as rapidly as we can, When 1] say they 
a like to see us going more rapidly, that is what everyone would 
like to see. 

Mr. Forp. These items that you mentioned on page 9 of your pre- 
pared text under the tabul: ation are specifically set forth in various 
funding programs in the respective services, are they not 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 


REVIEW OF PROJECTS BY THE OFFICE OF ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Newbury, I felt that your statement was very help 
ful in pointing out an area where I, as one member of the committee, 
did not really have much grasp of what the job entailed. One ques- 
tion I wonder about is whether in the process where you intervene 
and that may not be the right word—you do not slow up something 
which otherwise might be more quickly available ? 

Mr. Newsury. We try not to. We do slow up things where we 
think they should not go forward. As I said in my statement, we 
are working cooperatively with the military departments and it is 
only in a rare case that we do not agree among ourselves as to what 
should be slowed up, or eliminated, and what should be pressed for- 
ward more rapidly. 

Mr. Forp. Have the services felt your office was another roadblock 
they had to get through before they could get the material on the line 
available for field use? 

Mr. Newsury. We went into that, I think, last year very com- 
pletely. As I explained then, no line executive likes the staff activi- 
ties that are actually set up to help him, but which he often considers 
impediments. I say frankly i in some cases the services do feel that 
the Assistant Secretaries, not only myself, but others, are, as they have 
expressed it, roadbloc ‘ks. 

If the Secretary of Defense is going to exercise any control or super- 
vision over the activities of the three departments and try to bring 
them together and have a well coordinated program, we do have to 
operate as “roadblocks” on occasion. An executive in a staff position 
is in the situation of being a roadblock more than he likes. That is 
inevitable. 

Mr. Forp, Certainly the illustrations you have given would indi- 
cate that you have saved money and improved quality. 

Mr. Newsury. We hope so, and gene1 rally, I would like to emphasize, 
with the cooperation and help, and in some cases, the initiative of the 
military departments. 

Mr. Forv. The question would be, Whether the savings of money and 
the improvement in quality are outw eighing the delays s that inevit: ibly 
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must follow? It is your opinion as we weigh those two elements on the 
scales that economy and improved quality outweigh the other? 

Mr. Newsury. Absolutely. Whether the balance is one way or the 
other is not for me to say, but we certainly try to have our help out- 
weigh any hindrance. 

Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your statement you indicated that seven 
newly developed items were withheld from service obligation. I pre- 
sume under the procurement and production account because the items 
did not appear to be adequately engineered and tested for production / 

Mr. Newsury. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that in those items, and in perhaps 
many others, you stopped procurement under procurement and pro- 
duction, but insisted that additional funds be devoted for research on 
the items ? 

Mr. Newsory. It might be that, but usually it is to slow down the 
quantity of production of just that quantity required for adequate test, 
and with electronic equipment adequate test requires a large number 
of units to get a statistical answer to quality. That is, a few items do 
not give you the answer to reliability, or general excellence. In gen- 
eral, these cases have been cases where we have induced the depart- 
ment to considerably reduce the quantity being produced until ade- 
quate tests had been completed. 


POLICY ON LONG-RANGE RESEARCH 


Mr. Mititer. Dr. Furnas, when Mr. Quarles first assumed the role 
that you now occupy, as I remember, his overall] statement to this 
committee was that research and development being such a long-range 
and vital matter, that the policy he favored and the Department was 
then following was a steady effort in that direction at nearly a maxi- 
mum scale limited by wise use of funds, and in his opinion that was 
the proper way to approach the problem regardless of the temporary 
world situation, or the amount of forces under arms because though 
conditions might change from time to time, research and development 
involved such a long-range program it was necessary to keep going at 
top speed whether immediate developments were very favorable or 
unfavorable. I assume that that is still the policy. Is it? 

Dr. Furnas. I concur in that policy, if I may make a small modi- 
fication. I think probably we should say go at normal cruising speed 
rather than at top speed. 

Mr. Miixer. Normal cruising speed because of the long haul; in 
other words, we should make it a distance run rather than a sprint? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirter. We should still try to stay comfortably ahead of the 
other entries if possible. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. There has been many a good footrace lost be- 
cause a man has sprinted when he should have saved himself. 

Mr. Miter. That is certainly true. I think that is a very proper 
approach. 

Of course, when it comes to research and development, it is differ- 
ent from a footrace in that you do not know quite how far you are 
down the line until there is a breakthrough, or until you pass a par- 
ticular landmark. In view of the present agitations, particularly 
with respect to long-range bombers and ballistic missiles, do I under- 
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and that you do concur in the general presentation thac Minds for 
research and development requested in this budget that is before us 
ie adequate? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, as far as my knowledge is concerned, I feel they 

ire adequate. I would like to point out for the long-range ballistic 

vain there is substantially more in the research and developme nt 
program coming from other funds. I have not heard in any case 
anyone who has felt on these long-range ballistic missile programs 
there is any shortage of funds holding up the progress at all. 

Mr. Miturr. Well, regardless of whether they are labeled under 
one heading or another, you believe that the requests as they are now 
before us are adequate for what can be seen at this time? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Mitter. You mentioned the fact that there has been an organi- 
zational change. When the Office of Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development was created and became a one-man responsibility so 
far as the issuance of decisions is concerned, as compared to a board 
responsibility, I assume you still have what is similar to the board in 
that you have advisers and your decisions are based on your best judg- 
ment after you get the advice? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. So there is not, from a practical standpoint, too great 
a difference so far as getting the best opinions that are available on 
the subject from whatever source is open ? 

Dr. Furnas. I believe that you are correct in that, that the avail- 
ability of the best advice we can get is still there. It is a matter of 
the degree of responsibility for the person who happens to be in the 
office at that time. I personally feel this is a better way to organize 
it because it does focus the responsibility; it does put us in a ‘better 
position to make decisions on the basis of the evidence on hand. 

Mr. Miter. Certainly so far as it is a military procedure I think 
it has been a long-established fact that you cannot run military affairs 
too well by committee; somebody has to be ultimately responsible. 

Dr. Furnas. That is a good basic organizational principle; yes. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have the responsibility, subject to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the allocation of funds and projects as between the 

various services? Are you responsible for that ? 

Dr. Furnas. The control, you might say, is perhaps quite a bit on 
the negative side. The services of course submit their programs and 
their budget items. Then there is a great deal of discussion back and 
forth on this. It is ultimately up to the Secret ary of Defense to ap- 
prove or disapprove these, and my Office on research and development 
items advises him on that. I feel that probably one thing we can im- 
prove in our research and development activities is to work with the 
services more closely before the programs are initiated rather than 
simply being in a position of only saying, “No,” or approving some- 
thing that they have submitted. This is rather difficult to do, but I 

feel in the early research items this is something we can improve. 
This is a matter of living more closely with those who are planning 
in the individual military services their future programs. 

Let me put it in another way: the situation is not perfect. I think 
that it is working, but I think that it can be improved. 
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DUPLICATION OF EFFORT BETWEEN THE SERVICES 


Mr. Mirier. It seems to me in looking over the past where you have 
instances where the Navy is developing an air-to-air missile and the 
Air Force is developing an air-to-air missile, while dual approach is 
perhaps in some instances justified, it would seem to me that. whenever 
duplications of that sort can be avoided it would be desirable to avoid 
them as early as possible. I cannot myself picture where an air-to-air 
missile that would be good for the Navy could not also be used by the 
Air Force. 

Dr. Furnas. In many cases that is right, that there can be a‘common 
weapon between the two services. In other cases, there are really bona 
fide reasons why there needs to be separate ones. I think Mr. Newbury 
mentioned in his report some of these unnecessary duplications were 
eliminated, I agree with you completely, we can improve the situa- 
titon in making ‘these eliminations earlier in some cases than we are 
at the present time. 

Mr. Mirurer. As the field of guided missiles becomes more mature, 
and as the science and the know-how progresses it would become more 
and more possible to eliminate some of these duplications at a fairly 
early stage. 

Dr. Furnas. You are correct. 

Mr. Miniter. Of course, in a brandnew field where you start from 
nothing it is natural that the same type of thing might generate from 
several sources. 

Do you have any voice directly with respect to the budgetary 
amounts? In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff tell us that they 
have nothing to do with the budgets as members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, they merely recommend force goals. 

Do you recommend programs, but not money, or do you handle the 
budgetary part of it ? 

Dr. Furnas. This is coming back to my statement of a few moments 
ago, that we primarily consider the budget for research and develop- 
ment which they submit and approve the different programs in amount, 
or we may disapprove them, or work to have them adjusted. Natu- 

rally, the individual services always asks for a great deal. So far, 
the amounts that have been asked for have been greater than the ones 
that have finally been approved by the Secretary of Defense. In this 
process there is elimination of a lot of duplications. I should say 
there is putting in of things in the appropriate order of priority, some 
of which are less important, or slow moving, and for the most, part 
these are arrived at mutually. There is some disagreement with the 
services, but for the most part I think this is arrived at in a fairly sat- 

isfactory compromise. 


POLICY ON ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Mitier. The concept that the Department of Defense or the 
Bureau of the Budget or some budgetary group says that the maxi- 
mum this year for research and development will be so many millions 
or billions and then with that package it is divided up as nearly 
equally as possible between the three services is an erroneous idea. 
is it? 
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Dr. Furnas. This matter of dividing equally between the three 
services, | feel no longer holds. That was true some years ago, but, 
as you know, that has largely passed out. At the prelimin: ry dis- 
cussions it is true that there is so much which is, you might say, allotted 
to each of the services, essentially by the Secretary of Defense, who 
will say, “This is what we will be willing to support in asking for 
this year,” and this will have been arrived at after considerable 
List ee 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that figure arrived at after considering the missions 
assigned to the services and dependent on what they are asked to do 
and what facilities they have to do it with rather than a program to 
see that all get about the same ? 

Dr. Furnas. I believe 1 would be correct in saying that the think- 
ing always is directed according to the missions assigned to each serv- 
ice. For example, the Navy has certain missions they are asked to 
fulfill, and in the case of the Navy the Chief of Naval Oper ations will 
present what he thinks is necessary to accomplish the missions they 
are supposed to do. This is usually subject to discussion and may be 
cut down somewhat. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, the Department of Defense might alter 
the mission. 

Dr. Furnas. No; we would not alter the mission but we might alter 
their estimate of what it would cost to do it. 


ASSIGNMENT OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Mixer. If they come up with an idea of a certain kind of 
missile that should be developed and you think another service should 
develop it, you would assign that mission to the other service? 

Dr. Furnas. That is eee up to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This is not a fixed picture. The bulk of the missions are pretty well 
tixed as between the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, but this is 
the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff because they are the 
military experts and they say, “These are the chores we expect to be 
accomplished and this is the way we feel they should be accomplished.” 
Their delineation does not get down to what a particular weapon 
should look like, but it goes to a weapon that should do such and such, 
in other words, general specifications. 

Mr. Minier. I can see a situation, to get gack to the air-to-air 
missiles, where both the Navy and the Air Force would feel the re- 
queers of that and both of them give it priority and yet it might 
be desirable to have only one missile that would do for both. Would 
that decision be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Dr. Furnas. [I am not certain on this, sir, but I feel that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, when sitting as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would not 
determine whether there should be 1 missile or 2. They would say, 
“We have a certain mission to accomplish and this will require a 
nussile of certain specifications.” They would not determine whether 
there should be 1 missile or 2. That will come to the Secretary of 
Defense to decide that. 

Mr. Mitier. As I understand the Secretary of Defense, when we 
were talking about the medium-range missile, he might have decided 
that it should be allocated to the Air Force or, as a matter of fact, 
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the decision as I understand it at this time has been that the item is 
of such importance and touches upon both the longest range missile 
and shorter range missiles, and therefore the Secretary decided to have 
the Army and Navy collaborate on one program and the Air Force 
carry on another program ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Do those questions to be decided by the Secretary pass 
through your hends for recommendation ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. In that particular case, no, because these long-range 
and medium-range ballistic missiles were set up as a special operation 
directly under the Secretary of Defense and are being supervised and 
airected by a committee of which the Deputy Secretary of Defense is 
chairman. So the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development is not directly involved in that. However, I myself am 
a member of that committee, so that I have a voice in the program. 

Mr. Mitier. But the National Security Council can and does ini- 
tiate programs of research and development on its own ? 

Dr. Furnas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. The Secretary of Defense makes the decisions, but I 
assume it comes to him with a recommendation from your office before 
he passes on it 

Dr. Furnas. In the normal course of events; yes. In the case of 
these long-range missiles, this is outside the structure of the operations 
of my office. I have talked with the Secretary of Defense on a number 
of the details of the program, yes. 

Mr. Mitizr. May I inquire why that is? 

Dr. Furnas. As I see the reason, it is primarily to have an inte- 
grated effort between the three services. 

Mr. Mirurr. I think this committee—I know I have always been 
in favor of it whether the committee was or not—our approach has 
heen that insofar as it was possible to simplify and streamline our 
offorts in this very wide and important field of research and develop- 
ment, it was desirable to do so, and we were very pleased to have a 
Defense Department official heading up the research and development 
program, but I am a little disturbed that there is research and devel- 
opment going on that is apparently initiated collaterally. It is just 
one of those things. 

Dr. Furnas. Well, should I say it is disturbing to the normal organ- 
izational lines, yes, but this is a special situation which justifies this. 

Mr. Minter. Why? 

Dr. Furnas. Why does it justify it ? 

Mr. Miuier. Why is it a special situation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Because of the urgency of the situation. 

Mr. Mruier. Does the fact it is urgent mean it has to go through a 
different approach from everything else? There are a great many 
things that are urgent besides ballistic missiles. 

Dr. Furnas. As I understand the reasons—and I was not in on the 
discussions of this—but as I understand the reasons, this is considered 
to be the best way to put the Secretary of Defense in line of direct 
authority so that he can get a maximum amount of coordinated effort 
from among the three services. 
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Mr. Minter. Am I to gather from that that the maximum authority 

uld not generate from your office as the next step down from the 
Secretary of Defense ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; I am advisory to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Miuter. So also is the Security Council; is it not ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER 


Mr. Minirr. Getting back to this platform of continued effort in 
the field of research and development, if there were more scientific ex- 
perts available to be put to work—we have had a good deal of testi- 
mony about, I will not say shortage, but the fact the number of com- 
petent scientists available is limited, that they are not in wholesale 
quantity—but if there were more technically capable men available, 
would you want to put them to work ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, if there were really more competent technical 
men available I would certainly want to put them to work. I do 
not know that I would want to increase the numbers, but I would want 
to increase the average competence of the men engaged in the work. 

Mr. Murr. If you 1 could secure more men that you ‘felt were of high 
value in the scientific field, would you ask for more money, if you 
could secure them either because of their existence or if you could 
pay higher salaries to get some who are working on other things? 

Dr. Furnas. I would probably ask for some more money, not a 
preponderant amount but probably some more. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, you feel the money you have now is 
sufficient to purchase the available material in the market, and if there 
was a larger market you might want more money ? 

Dr. Furnas. That’ is essentially correct; that is my opinion at this 
time. 

Mr. Miixer. If you had more money or more material to purchase— 

I am speaking of human material now—where would you put it? 

Dr. Furnas. I would put some of it into the organizations which 
are handling basic research; that would be in research institutes and 
universities, largely. This would not be a preponderant amount. 
I would put some of it in some of the government establishments. 
We do need more highly competent men_at such places as Wright 
Field and White Sands Prov ing Field, and soon. And I think some 
should go into contract organizations that are handling the develop- 
ment work. 

Mr. Mirxier. If you learn of a place where you can obtain such men 
that you do not know of now, will you ask us for more money ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. I probably shall, yes. 

Mr. Mintzer. I hope you will. 

There are 2 great many scientists in the United States of various 

ind sundry capabilities. With one hundred and sixty-some-million 
seal it is almost beyond belief that anybody could really know who 
they all really are. Is there an effort being made to look for un- 
touched sources? 

Dr. Furnas. Because of the shortage I feel that all of the organi- 
zations that are engaged in the research and development work are 
looking very extensively. I doubt that there are many stones un- 
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turned in this. There may be some hidden lights some place, but I 
doubt there are very many of them. 

Mr. Miter. I suppose it is the lot of most members of Congress to 
be from time to time called upon by alleged scientists whose ideas are 
frequently probably of little value, but on the other hand many of 
them are intensely serious and are sincere in their beliefs, whether 
they are scientifically sound or not, and as a person who has little 
scientific background and very limited knowledge of the subject, I am 
still convinced that it would be desirable to screen all of these people 
rather carefully, because if only one out of 100 had something to offer 
that was worthwhile, it would be desirable to take advantage of that 
one. Is there a program well worked out to do that sort of screening ? 


NATIONAL INVENTORS COUNCIL 


Dr. Furnas. There is a great deal being done by the National In- 
ventors Council. They receive many ideas. I am speaking of ideas 
rather than people. Their experience over the years has been that 
about two ideas submitted out of 1,000 survive as being worthwhile. 

Mr. Mitxer. But if one of them is a really vital idea it is still worth 
the effort; is it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. What would you recommend as a procedure when 
some visionary individual with more scientific background than a 
Member of Congress has comes and says, “I have an idea that I cannot 
evaluate, but it would be a good thing for the country?” What pro- 
cedure would you recommend to the Member of Congress to dispose 
of such a case and see that nothing that might be worthwhile was lost 
and the man was directed in the proper channel? 

Dr. Furnas. If they are submitted to the National Inventors Coun- 
cil, I think they would receive proper consideration. My oflice receives 
some, and I think we have never turned them down without proper 
evaluation if they seem to have some military application. 

Mr. Mitier. The National Inventors Council; just what is that? 

Dr. Furnas. It is a civilian volunteer organization. 

Mr. Miuier. A volunteer organization ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. Where is it located ? 

Dr. Furnas. It is a committee of the Department of Commerce, 
and Charles Kettering, a retired vice president of General Motors 
and a famous scientist, is still Chairman of that Council. They have 
several eminent scientists on it and anything addressed to the National 
Inventors Council, Department of Commerce, I am quite sure would 
receive fair consideration. 

Mr. Mitrer. Even if their inventions are designed primarily for 
military use? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, but if a person is not satisfied, I think you will 
find an open door in our office for some consideration. Usually the 
man is disappointed. 

Mr. Miter. Well, that is natural, because I assume the percentage 
is very low of ideas not already explored. 
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WEAPONS SYSTEM EVALUATION GROUP 


One final question: Just where, as you see it, does the weapons 
evaluation committee or council fit into the picture and why do we 
need them ? 

Dr. Furnas. Do you mean as far as its utility is concerned ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, as far as its utility is concerned. 

Dr. Furnas. This is essentially the sort of group which evaluates 
by the methods known as operations research what given weapons sys- 
tems will or will not do. 

If I might cite a hypothetical example, you were speaking of the 
air-to-air missiles. If you would visualize an air-to-air missile that 
would have a 5-mile range and travel with a certain speed at certain 
altitudes and the question is, “Is this going to be an effective weapon ¢” 
instead of waiting for a war to find out. you can learn a great deal by 
these complic ated an: ilyses, setting up situations that would hypothe- 
size the situation, and it is possible to predict quite accurately whether 
it will have a 10-percent probability of killing the bomber or a 90- 
percent probability of killing the bomber. 

Another example is how effective is radar. You can see it is a very 
complicated situation. In other words, essentially you are studying 
your war on paper, and it is really very effective. I might give you the 
prime example of the effectiveness of ‘this, going back ‘to the Battle of 
Britain, in which you will remember the British had the first, com- 
pared to now quite primitive, radar system, but they were very short 
on fighter aircraft. By going through the operational research work 
and properly distributing their radar system and their fighters, they 
were able, through this operational research analysis, to win the Battle 
of Britain. This is probably the most outstanding example of the 
methods of operations research. 

Mr. Mitter. Our weapons analysis is aimed at such situations? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. There are 2 things, 1 being what will this weap- 
ons system do; or, given this weapons system, what is the best w ay to 
do it? 

Mr. Miter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ostertag. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR COORDINATION BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Osrertac. Dr. Furnas, representing as I do a congressional 
district in the western part of the State of New York, I am some- 
what familiar with your background and I can say to you that people 
in our part of the country hail your appointment to this important 
post. 

While you have had only a few months in that capacity, would you 
care to estimate the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development of our Defense Department insofar as 
they relate to the coordination of the services in this field? One of 
the serious problems of our Defense Establishment is that of duplica- 
tion of efforts and, putting it frankly, does the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing? 

Dr. Furnas. Well, sir, might I say this is a chore like washing 
dishes, it is never finished, and the r ight hand does not know what the 
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left hand is doing unless you bring them together. I would say the 
situation on this coordination, of not only “knowing but a meeting 
of minds of the people involved, is fairly good. I think it can be 
improved. Having Sen on the fringe of this activity through the 
National Defense Research Committee for several years, I will Say 
it has definitely improved over several years ago. 

Mr. OsterraG. In other words, we are going to get more research 
and better research and more effective research as a result of greater 
coordination between the services ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. And that is a part of your objective ! 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Have you had any serious conflict in the research and 
development field with any of the services since you have taken office 

Dr. Furnas. Not thus far, but I have not been here very long. 


CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. OsterraG. On page 6 of your statement you say, and I quote: 

It is generally agreed that a fairly level, steady program in research and 
development provides a greater payoff than a program with sharp ups and downs 
or one with a high crash program content. 

Would you care to define what you mean by a “crash” program ? 

Dr. Furnas. A crash program is one in which you throw all possi- 
ble efforts into that particular situation. I would s say that the long- 
range ballistic missiles program we have been discussing would come 
within the definition of a crash program. I feel this is justified. It 
is justified only once ina long time. In other words, we should not try 
to put everything on a crash basis. In that case it is justified because 
of the urgency of time on that particular program. 

Mr. OstertTac. A few moments ago I believe you made the state- 
ment to the effect that we are cruising ? 

Dr. Furnas. In the program as a whole, yes. I mean at a normal 
cruise speed rather than top speed. 

Mr. OstertaG. Will we stay ahead of any potential enemy at that 
speed? In other words, is that fast enough 

Dr. Furnas. In my opinion, yes. I may change that opinion in a 
few more months. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. OstertaG. On page 10 of your statement you refer to the 
amount going into guided missiles, with additional emphasis on bal- 
listic missiles of intercontinental and inter mediate range, the total 
being $219.8 million. 

Dr. Furnas. That is the research and development fund. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is the research and development fund, yes. 
And for aircraft and related equipment, $291.1 million is alloc: ited in 
the field of research and development. 

Is there any significance in the variation of the amounts for research 
and ere as between these two fields? 

Dr. Furnas. I do not know of any particular significance as re- 
vealed by those two figures. 
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Mr. Ostertrac. With the missiles taking priority on a crash basis, 
yet the total amount for missiles is not equal to the amount going into 
aircraft. 

Dr. Furnas. Might I go off the record on this? 

Mr. SHepparD. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, there is more going into the missile 
program than meets the eye? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. How does the $209 million allocated for basic and 
applied research compare with previous years, Mr. Secretary / 

Dr. Furnas. Under the category of military sciences, which in- 
cludes materials and general components, general sciences, and other 
military sciences, the comparative figures are, in 1955, $186.3 mil- 
lion; In 1956, $224.6 million; and in 1957, $209.2 million. So it has 
gone up and down a little. 

Mr. Ostertac. Is there any significance to the decline as compared 
with this last year? What are the reasons for reducing basic re- 
search, or is there a carryover that is applicable which is not reflected 
in these figures ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. The principal change between the years has been 
in the materials and general components. That was a case where 
our need had probably pretty well been filled. There was a decline 
of $5 million in general sciences between 1956 and 1957. That is the 
basic science work. That is one I think we probably should have in- 
creased instead of decreased. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. OsterraG. Are you satisfied with the general program of re- 
search and development as it is presented in this budget ? 

Dr. Furnas. In general, yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In what aspects are you in disagreement with the 
program @ 

Dr. Furnas. I would like to see more in fundamental science. 

Mr. Ostrertag. Where would that show up ? 

Dr. Furnas. It would be a subitem under military sciences. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Under the $209 million figure ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. It went from $32.9 million in 1955, to $38.3 
million in 1956, and in 1957 it is back to $33.4 million. That is a 
fairly large percentage fluctuation. 

Mr. Osterrac. And that would be particularly applicable on a long- 
range basis ? 

Dr. Furnas. It would be particularly applicable on a long-range 
basis, that is true. 

Mr. OsrertaG. One last question. Are you receiving the benefit of 
scientific developments or aid from scientists from friendly countries ? 

Dr. Furnas. Toa limited degree. Might I add that security regu- 
lations make this difficult to answer. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Davis. 
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Mr. Davis. I think I understand the difference between the posi- 
tions that you gentlemen occupy in terms of words, but I am having 
a little diffic sulty figuring out just what those words mean, and I 
wondered if you could give us one or maybe more examples of where 
you would leave off, Dr. Furnas, and where Mr. New bury would move 
in on some of these things that would help me picture it a little better. 

Dr. Furnas. Of course you realize there is always this gray area 
of the overlapping of the y various activities. I think some of Mr. 
Newbury’s examples he gave in his report, such as comparison of the 
two 2-inch rocket programs, where both of them looked good in the 
development stage, but when it came to use and going into produc- 
tion as an accepted weapons system it w as time to take a look, and 
one of them was eliminated. TI feel that is an example of that. It 
is a matter of the planning and the final engineering and the alloca- 
tions involved in an accepted weapons system that is where his activi- 
ties center, and my activities center in getting these things generated 
from the research stage on up. There is a certain amount of over- 
lapping so that you cannot draw a hard and fast line and say this is 
mine and this is his. 

Mr. Newsvry. If I might supplement what Dr. Furnas has said, 
my picture is that my office is dealing entirely with the current pro- 
gram. We are interested in a development project only after the 
military department is able to write a military requirement and pro- 
pose a specific weapons development project that is intended for service 
use. Before that there may be an immense amount of very important 
work before the military department knows enough about a new 
idea or a new principle to say that they can use it, or how they can 
use it, or if it is feasible. Up to that time that is research and is 
wholly Dr. Furnas’ responsibility. When it gets into the current 
weapon development program as an item in a budget estimate or later 
on in an apportionment request, then we are both responsible for this 
review, but in that area I am interested more in the engineering details. 
I think the illustrations I have given in my statement are probably 
the best explanation I can make of what that is; it is not ver y exciting 
to the public because it is a question of engineering to get the best 
out of a project after it is approved as a project of a weapon for 
service use. 

Mr. Davis. When you are not sure, then, exactly as to whether you 
will get what you want in terms of your objectives, Dr. Furnas, you 
might be carrying out and you might be encouraging him to carry out 
two duplicate sources of research aiming in the same direction. “May 
that be true? 

Mr. Newsury. Yes, and it is very desirable at that early stage to 
have as many approaches as seem promising because at that time you 
are not spending much money. It is when you get into the develop- 
ment of the weapon that is designed for service use, such as an air- 
craft or a missile or a gun, then you begin to spend money. As soon 
as you get to the stage of havi ing a weapon development project, based 
on specific military requirements, you want to get to one design as 
quickly as possible; but we have inherited a number of projects that 
have been under way for some time and are duplicates and which 
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we are working on to get into one design. A classical example of this 
kind of duplication was mentioned in my introductory statement. 
Two services have been developing similar rockets since 1952; at least 
two times during this period, the services had definitely agreed that 
they would get together and decide on one rocket design, but they 

never did. And answering a question that has been asked here— 
Who decides questions of this kind? That question was decided in 
this case in Secretary Wilson’s office; each service was sure its design 
was the best. That case has been decided and is an example of how 
we are getting together and eliminating at least some of this ur 

necessary duplication. 


CRITERIA FOR ASSIGNMENT OF RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Mr. Davis. In mentioning the programs of the various services, you 
said the Air Force had a greater portion of its total amount that was 
said to be outside of the Defense Establishment. Are there any gen- 
eral criteria you use in deciding whether a particular research proble m 
will be handled within the Department of Defense or will be let out 
by contract to be developed ? 

Dr. Furnas. This is largely up to the services themselves as to where 
they consider the best place to put it. We do, however, monitor that. 
We try to distribute it to the outside establishments as often as it is 
feasible. 

Mr. Newesury. If I may add a word to that, it is largely a matter 
of policy and history in the two departments, the Army and the Air 
Force. The Air Force, as you well know, is of recent origin. When 
they were split away from the Army, the Army still handled Air 
Force development work. The Army had its arsenal organization, 
and the Air Force had nothing in the way of a development organiza- 
tion. The Air Force naturally wanted to do their own de .velopme nt, 
and the easiest. way they could do this quickly was by outside con- 
tractors. So it has been largely a matter of history. That is why the 
Air Force has a great deal more contract work than the Army or the 
Navy, the Navy falling i in between the two. 

Mr. Davis. Either on or off the record, finally, last year we were 
told of some things that had been accomplished, some breakthroughs 
that had been made, and things of that kind, and I do not believe 
there was anything of that kind mentioned in either of your state- 
ments. I wondered if there was any reason for that, whether ae 
had not been any dramatic breakthroughs or whether they were of : 
kind you did not care to mention on this record 4 

Dr. Furnas. Were you addressing that to me? 

Mr. Davis. Both of you, I suppose. 

Dr. Furnas. As far as I know there has been nothing during the 
past year that I would classify as a scientific breakthrough. There 
may be one tomorrow morning, but I know of nothing in the past vear 
that I would classify as a scientific breakthrough. 

Mr. Newsury. I would say that does not happen in my area. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. SHeprarp. All right, gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. I have one question. 

Mr. SHerparp. Mr. Mahon. 
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Mr. Manon. Although I have not been able to be present through- 
out your testimony, I found it to be very interesting. . 

Have either of you discussed with the committee today the question 
of whether or not we ought to make a different division of funds, and 
‘all more of the funds research and development and less actual con- 
struction and production funds? Have you gone into that today at 
all? q 

Dr. Furnas. We have only touched on this in passing. There has 
been no discussion focused on that. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the present distribution is reasonably 
adequate, or would something else be more realistic and helpful? ~ 

Dr. Furnas. This is purely a personal opinion. In my opinion the 
present distribution is adequate. I feel that if we tried to define the 
different categories more we would simply add to a certain amount of 
confusion, because these are things you cannot chop off in definite 
slices to say: “This one goes in that pigeonhole, and that one in that 
one. 

I feel unless there is really some very good control or budgetary 
reason for reclassifying and redistributing it is probably not worth- 
while. This is purely a personal opinion, and certainly from a lack 
of experience. 

Mr. Manon. I am suggesting perhaps it would be more realistic to 
give 2 or 3 or 4 times as much money as we do to research and develop- 
ment, and subtract those funds from actual construction or production 
funds. 

Mr. Newsvry. “Procurement” is the word. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; procurement. What is your thought? 

Mr. Newsvry. I am not suggesting any change in the appropriation 
structure, but I think the different military departments can follow a 
much more consistent practice in their application of research and 
development funds or procurements funds to this combined research 
and development activity than they do. That is a line along which we 
are working. We have established a consistent practice in connection 
with aircraft engines through a Department of Defense directive. | 
think we should do it generally. 

I disagree somewhat with what Dr. Furnas just said about the possi- 
bility of dividing these activities into research on the one hand and 
then development and then procurement. There are those three differ- 
ent kinds of activities. I think they can be divided. 

It would be entirely logical—though I am not suggesting it—to have 
3 classes of appropriation instead of 2, but that would be another 
complication I am not suggesting. There are, for example, research 
projects which are I think, projects whose purpose is to increase know!- 
edge but which do cover the development of a weapon for service use. 
Then development is the development of hardware that is suitable for 
service use. And of course you have beyond that the procurement of 
equipment that has been approved for service use by some official 
action of the interested military department. 

Mr. Manon. But we find in the procurement of the first few air- 
planes or the first few motors or the first few missiles the prices are 
completely fantastic. 

Mr. Newrvry. That is development. 
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Mr. Manon. The procurement funds are fantastic. 

Mr. NewsBury. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Would it not actually be more realistic to place more 
of that money into development ? 

Mr. Newsury. If you want to go to the complication of having three 
budget categories I would say yes, but it does not belong in research 
any more than it belongs in procurement. When you say “Research 
and development” you have apples and oranges mixed together any- 
way. If you put all the prototype costs and all the testing costs in 
research and development you overbalance the whole picture, so you 
really do not know what you have. 

Just look at the figures which have been quoted today, which I 
think Mr. MeNeil originated, for research and development, which 
includes a lot of development. It is $1.5 billion, maybe only $1 billion 
of which is really research. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Newsury. Then you have $3 billion or more which is deve ‘lop- 
ment, now taken out of procurement funds. So you have maybe $3.5 
billion to $4 billion of development against $1 billion of research. I 
would not mix the $4 billion with the $1 billion. 

Mr. Manon. That may be more practical. 

Mr. Newsury. I think you had better stay where you are, in the 
budget structure but let us have better and more controlled practices 
as to the application of these two budget categories. 

Mr. Manon. Some of our advisers have said that the reason the 
present arrangement is practiced is because it is much easier to get 
procurement money than it is to get development money. That may 
be true; I do not know. 

Mr. New BnurY. That may be one of the reasons. But again I would 
like to put it this way: If you want to separate research from develop- 
ment that is logical and will give you a good picture. If you mix the 
research and development money and include all the costs of the later 
stages of ea mee then you have such a distorted picture that it 
will mislead a great many people, because they will look upon it 
mainly as sennatithe when it is mainly production and testing of 
hardware. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you gentlemen for your attendance. 

Dr. Furnas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We are pleased to have before us this morning Secretary McNeil, 
who will give us the fiscal picture of the Department of Defense. He 
always does a good job, and I am sure he will do a good job today. 
Mr. McNett. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 












GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ] 
appreciate the opportunity to summarize the fiscal aspects of the 
programs covered by the fiscal vear 1957 budget. The basic programs 
of the Department of Defense have been discussed by Secretary 
Wilson and other witnesses before your committee during the past 
3 weeks. 

So that the record will be complete at this point, I believe it would 
be useful to repeat some of the summary fiscal information given by 
Secretary Wilson at the beginning of these hearings. 

The total obligational authority being requested for new programs 
in fiscal year 1957 is $35,627 million. This amount is distributed as 
follows: Army, $7,899 million; Navy, $10,382 million; Air Force, 
$16,518 million; Office of the Secretary of Defense, $15 million; 
interservice activities, $613 million; with $200 million based on 
proposed legislation undistributed at this time. 

Against the gross requirement of $35,627 million, it is recommended 
that $785 million be met from funds proposed for transfer as a result 
of actual and prospective savings and adjustments. Specifically, the 
$785 million would be derived by the transfer of $550 million from 
the Army stock fund, $200 million from the Navy stock fund, and 
$35 million from the Marine Corps stock fund. 

Of the gross amount requested in the budget, $1,898 million has 
been separately submitted—-$1,698 million for military public works, 
and an estimated $200 million to be submitted later, following con- 
gressional action on certain legislative proposals. The amount for 
military public works includes $193 million for the Army, $400 million 
for the Navy, $1,100 million for the Air Force, and $5 million for 
interservice activities. 

The $200 million for later submission covers legislative proposals 
such as the uniform provision of medical and dental care for de- 
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pendents, adequate and equitable survivors’ benefits, improved career 
incentives for medical and dental personnel and nurses, and a number 
of other measures to encourage able men and women to select and 
follow military careers. 

The separate submission of the $1,698 million for military public 
works and the $200 million proposed for later transmission leaves 
$33,729 million, which is the amount in the bill now before the com- 
mittee. This is distributed as follows: Army, $7,706 million; Navy, 
$9,982 million; Air Force, $15,418 million; Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, $15 million; and interservice activities, $607 million, prin- 
cipally for retired pay. 


ESTIMATE OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


As shown in table 3 of the fiscal year 1957 Budget Highlights book, 
in addition to the new appropriations covered by the bill before you, 
there will be unobligated balances on hand at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1957 totaling $8,914 million, if present plans and programs are 
carried out and negotiations now under way are translated into firm 
contracts as presently scheduled. 

Additional obligational availability for fiscal year 1957 is also pro- 
vided by MDAP fund reservations oustanding as of June 30, 1956. 
An estimated $1,078 million in reimbursements are expected to be 

arned during the year from deliveries made against DAP common- 
item orders placed in 1956 and prior years. There will also be avail- 
able at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 an estimated $1,882 million 
of obligational availability as a result of other outstanding MDAP 
fund reservations for common-item orders, although the deliveries 
will not be made and reimbursements will not be received until after 
the end of fiscal year 1957. These amounts, plus other transfers and 
reimbursements of approximately $970 million—-essentially inter- 
service transactions which are offsetting in nature—together with the 
$33,729 million in new obligational authority now under consideration 
by your committee, would provide, exclusive of military public works 
and proposed legislation, total obligational availability of $46,532 
million during fiscal year 1957. 

Based on present estimates, obligations for these accounts during 
the coming fiscal year are expected to total $37,190 million—$35,895 
million for service accounts and $1,296 million for others. This 
would reduce the unobligated balance to $7,454 million by the end of 
fiscal year 1957, excluding military public works, the $1,881 million 
in anticipated reimbursements from ouistanding MDAP fund reser- 
vations for which reimbursements will not be received until after the 
end of fiscal year 1957, and any common-item orders that may be 
received from next year’s MDAP program. 

On an overall basis, including military public works and other pro- 
posed legislation not yet before this committee, the unobligated 
balances on hand at the beginning of the new fiscal year would be 
$9,835 million; the total obligational availability would be $49,151 
million; the total obligations would be $39,146 million; and the esti- 
mated carryover at the end of fiscal vear 1957 would be $8,118 million, 
excluding MDAP reimbursements to be received in subsequent fises -al 
years. 
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During his testimony, Secretary Wilson stated: 


Reasonable levels of unobligated balances are required to maintain orderly 
procurement processes near the end of a current fiscal year and in the early 
months of the succeeding year, as well as to complete the financing of approved 
programs. With the additional $1.7 billion reduction in carryover funds, | 
believe the unobligated balance anticipated for the end of fiscal year 1957 is 
about the proper level required for these purposes. 

This level of unobligated balances—approximately $7% billion 
excluding military public works, or a little over $8 billion including 
military public works—is somewhat higher than the level-off amounts 
discussed with this committee last year. It is important to recognize, 
however, that we have been going through some fundamental changes 
in our budgeting and obligational practices during the past few years. 
These changes arise from implementing two key pieces of legislation, 
which have helped substantially to improve fiscal management 
within the Department of Defense, but, as a byproduct, require an 
increase in the level of unobligated balances carried over from one 
fiscal year to the succeeding year. 


FUNDING FOR MDAP COMMON-ITEM ORDERS 


The first of these legislative improvements originated as section 110 
of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1955 and was continued 
as section 108 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1956. 
Prior to the enactment of this provision, the military departments 
had to attempt to account separately in their supply programs for 
items ordered for their own needs and identical items ordered on 
behalf of the military assistance program. Since there is no accurate 
way of determining in advance which customer will get delivery of any 
particular item of equipment that is used in the same form by both 
our own military services and the military assistance program, let 
alone determining which end items will be assembled from which 
components, any attempts to provide such segregation on the books 
were necessar ily artificial and confusing, and, from a practicable point 
of view, unworkable. 

Under the new legislation, procurement of common items for the 
military assistance program is based upon issuance of MDAP common- 
item orders to the military departments. Such common-item orders 
constitute authority for (1) the legal reservation of funds in the parent 
MDAP appropriation; (2) prov iding obligational authority to the 
military department on the basis of anticipated reimbursements; 
(3) the implenfentation by the military departments, either by pro- 
curement or supply from service stocks, of the specified items included 
in the common item order; and (4) reimbursement to the appropria- 
tions upon the basis of materiel delivered and services performed. 

This system puts the military departments, in effect, on ac. o. d. 
basis so far as MDAP common item orders are concerned. Consider- 
able changes have had to be made to existing procedures and 
administrative actions in order to make the transition from the former 
system. The basic changes required now have been made, and the 
new system is beginning to provide the intended benefits of this 
legislation. 
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The second legislative action, and more far-reaching in its effects 
upon the Department of Defense, is section 1311 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1955. This legislation constituted the first 
comprehensive statutory definition of recordable obligations against 
funds appropriated by the Congress. Although we recognized that 
there would be many knotty problems to be solved and procedural 
changes to be made, this legislation was welcomed by the Department 
of Defense, since it laid the foundation for much needed improvement 
in governmental financial practices in the area of commitments and 

valid obligations. 

As you know, for many years it had been the prac tic e in all Govern- 
ment agencies to record obligations on the agency’s books at the 
time the Government was thought to have incurred a liability, even 
though all details of some transactions had not been worked out. 
Under the broad criteria established in section 1311, and the detailed 
regulations issued by the Department of Defense to implement section 
1311, an obligation can only be recorded when there is a completely 
binding agreement, executed by each of the parties involved, to meet 
bona fide needs for the fiscal year. Furthermore, recorded obligations 
are now required to be fully supported by contract documents and 
other records, at appropriate levels or installations, and such records 
must be maintained in a form that will facilitate audit and recon- 
ciliation. 

As this committee is aware, it has not been easy to institute all the 
changes required to adjust the operations of the Department of 
Defense to the new criteria of section 1311. Our problem was also 
complicated by the fact that the basic legislation was not approved 
until August 26, 1954, and specific regulations within the Department 
of Defense, which required clarification of certain points by the 
Comptroller General, were not able to be issued until April 28, 1955. 
This caused unavoidable delays in filing the certifications and reports 
required by section 1311 for June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1955. How- 
ever, we are continuing to improve our obligational practices and 
accounting procedures and we expect the certifications and reports 
required for the end of the current fiscal vear to be submitted on a 
more timely basis. Such certifications and reports can be made 
more meaningful if certain deficiencies are remedied in existing report- 
ing instructions and formats which, in their present form, are not 
fully adaptable to both annual and continuing type appropriations 
nor to various types of interdepartmental transactions authorized 
under laws applicable to the Department of Defense. 

Because of this situation, which does not provide full disclosure to 
the executive branch and the Congress, the Department of Defense 
recently sent a letter to the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office—which have primary responsibility in this field for 
the Government as a whole—requesting them to take the lead in 
initiating immediate action to correct existing de.iciencies. In this 
letter we pointed out that— 

This problem is closely related to the broader problem stemming from the fact 
that there has never peen a completely inte crated set of appropriation reports for 


Government azencies, which makes it difficult, if not impossi™le, to present to the 
Congress complete and meaninzful reports which adequately present the fiscal 
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status of the Department of Defense. The various reports currently required by 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury Department, and the General Account- 
ing Office are individually incomolete and overlapping and do not combine to 
produce an integrated and consistent fiscal picture. 

Needless to say, we have offered our fullest cooperation to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office in this 
effort, and hope that the problems involved can be 1 -esolved speedily 
so that the re ports required by section 1311 at the end of this fiscal 
year will be as complete and as meaningful as possible. 

As I have said, section 1311 was ood legislation which we fully 
support. One of its effects, however, has been to increase the level 
of unobligated balances which we must plan to carry over from one 
fiscal year to the next, since it has lengthened the time period that 
must elapse between initiation of a transaction and the ability to 
record it has a firm obligation. 

In the areas of procurement, research and development, and 
construction, there are numerous transactions underway throughout 
the Department of Defense at any time of the year. At the end of 
any particular fiscal year, there will always be certain transactions 
which are not classifiable on June 30 as obligations because all the 
criteria of section 1311 are not met, even though in some cases the 
Government may have established a potential liability. Nevertheless- 
the funds must be available to cover transactions where firm procure- 
ment directives have been issued and bids have been requested or 
negotiations are underway, if we are to avoid disrupting the orderly 
and efficient flow of business. To meet this problem, we are working 
on a plan to establish an accounting system to cover commitments. 
Specifically, this would cover a definable class of transactions in which 
a firm allocation of funds has been made for a particular project, based 
on firm approved plans, with documentary backup, but in which all 
the steps have not been taken that would permit the transaction 
to be recorded as a firm obligation under the criteria of section 1311. 

Let me illustrate the problem with a typical example. We may have 
a particular construction project which has been specifically approved 
and the required funds have been allocated from the appropriation 
available for the purpose to the district engineer near the end of the 
fiscal year. The district engineer has advertised for bids and has 
received a number of proposals that are within the limits of his 
preliminary estimates. However, these proposals must be checked 
and evaluated before a firm contract can be awarded. There is no 
doubt that a contract will be awarded, and the funds have been specifi- 
cally committed for that purpose by the service involved. Neverthe- 
less, since the firm contract cannot be awarded until the early part 
of the succeeding fiscal year, the funds will be reported as unobligated 
on June 30. While the funds are unobligated, they are committed, 
and in effect set aside so that the particular transaction can be peur 
through to completion during the early part of the next fiscal vea 
Only at that later date, in accordance with the criteria established c. 
section 1311, will these funds be reported as obligated. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CARRYOVER FUNDS 


We have already indicated that the overall fiscal vear 1957 budget 
program for the De partment of Defense contemplates that approxi- 
mately $8.1 billion in unobligated balances of appropriations and 
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reimbursements earned will be carried forward into fiscal year 1958. 
In addition, there will be $1.9 billion in reimbursements expected to 
be earned in future years from military assistance fund reservations 
outstanding on June 30, 1956, thus carrying over total obligational 
availability estimated at $10 billion. (This does not include the 
value, presently indeterminable, of MDAP common item orders that 
may be received during fiscal year 1957.) We anticipate that approx- 
imately $3.8 billion will be required for commitments. With a few 
possible exe eptions, as for example in the Army procurement and 
production appropriation, the remaining $4.3 billion of appropriations 
and reimbursements earned plus the $1.9 billion in anticipated 
reimbursements from MDAP common item orders would be reserved 
for obligation in fiscal year 1958 and beyond, to assure the completion 
of the projects which have been or will be justified to the Congress 
during these hearings. 

These ¢ varryover amounts would, under present practices, be re- 
served to meet the following general requirements: 

(1) Shorter lead time items—To assure that the latest technological 
advances are incorporated into the various components of major 
equipment items, contracts for shorter lead-time items should be 
let as late as possible while still keeping delivery in phase with longer 
lead-time components. Funds should be reserved to assure that orders 
for the sborter lead-time components can be placed at the appropriate 
time. 

(2) Subsequent engineering changes—We know from long exper- 
ience that practically every major item of military equipment requires 
engineering changes after it has been placed in production. These 
changes are required as a result of technological advances, improve- 
ments developed in the course of production, or deficiencies that show 
up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recognize the 
fact that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the total 
cost of the item and to provide in advance the funds required to 
meet them. 

(3) First destination transportation—The cost of first destination 
transportation of long lead-time items which will be delivered in a 
subsequent fiscal year is an integral part of the cost of placing such 
items in the inventory. The reservation of funds to cover such 
costs provides an incentive for the contracting officer to specify 
whatever method of delivery is most advantageous to the Government. 

(4) Spares for initial equipment—It has been considered sound 
management and procurement practice to provide, as part of the 
initial program, certain spares and replacement items. Basically, the 
purpose of this is to permit ordering of spares while the dies, jigs and 
tools are available and in place, and to make possible successful opera- 
tion of the equipment when delivered. Before funds are obligated 
for spares, however, definitive lists of the items and quantities re- 
quired are worked out with the manufacturers. This requires a 
period of time during which all of the elements involved in determin- 
ing the numbers of various spares, including the rates of wearout that 
can be anticipated, must be finalized. It is only then, after these 
determinations and negotiations have been completed, that funds 
are obligated for spare parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are 
set aside in order to assure that these items may be ordered and will 
be available in inventory and maintenance depots at the time the 
basic end items are delivered for use. 
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(5) Work after delivery—In the case of ships, after delivery has 
been made by the contractor, certain electronics and other equipment 
must be installed at the Navy yard before the ship can join the fleet. 
Funds should be reserved to cover these installation costs. 

I realize that this discussion has been long and involved, but the 
fact is, as the members of this committee are well aware, that we are 
dealing with a very complicated matter. In order to assist us in 
our fiscal planning, we have set up a single table, which has been made 
available to the committee, that includes the various key elements 
that enter into our fiscal plan for fiscal year 1957. I will be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have concerning the concepts 
involved. Later in these hearings, the service witnesses will be pre- 
pared to testify in detail concerning the specific amounts in the budget 
requests, including detailed and specific justification of the planned 
levels of unobligated balances. 


EXPLANATION OF FUND ASSETS AND THEIR PROPOSED USES 


If I may leave the prepared statement for a moment, I believe that 
the committee might wish to look at the large table which is attached 
and which I believe is before you. You will recall I mentioned a 
minute ago that this is a rather complicated matter. We have 
attempted to take this rather complicated matter and put the fiscal 
plan for 1957 for general appropriation accounts, including appro- 
priations, re imburseme nts, obligations and proposed apportionments, 
in a single table, by appropriation and by service. If I may just 
touch on the headings of this table, it may be of some help to under- 
stand what we are attempting to show. I believe this table provides 
in a more complete way than ever before full disclosure to the com- 
mittee of the entire fund assets and how they are proposed to be 
used. 

The first column lists the appropriation titles. In the second 
column we show the estimated amount of unobligated balances on 
July 1, 1956. That includes the amounts appropriated and reim- 
bursements to be earned by that date. When this system is complete, 
this should agree with the amounts which the Treasury would have 
in our account. We have, however, additional assets which are not 
included in that column, and these are the reimbursements subse- 
quently to be earned from outstanding MDAP fund reservations. 
We have separated the reimbursements which we will get. Those 
expected to be earned in fiscal year 1957 are shown in column 3, while 
those to be earned after fiscal year 1957 are shown in column 4. 
We are not certain of them, but we can make a good estimate of 
reimbursements to be earned after fiscal 1957 based on orders we have 
received to date. 

In column 5 we show the appropriation request that has been made 
for fiscal year 1957. In the next column we show the rescissions that 
are proposed in the budget document. 

The next column, column 7, shows a blank at the moment. As 
soon as the military assistance legislation is passed by Congress and 
as soon as the value of common-use orders that the Army and Navy 
and Air Force may expect from MDAP is determined, those amounts 
will be entered by appropriate title in this column. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the relationship of that column to 
columns 3 and 4? 





Mr. McNer. Columns 3 and 4 presently cover anticipated re- 
imbursements from MDAP fund reservations expected to be out- 
standing on June 30, 1956; they could have a slight effect on column 
3 if a new common-use order were received next year for something 
to be shipped and collected for in the same fiscal year. If it involved 
an order which would be filled in a later year, it would affect column 4. 

In the next column we attempt to show the anticipated reimburse- 
ments based on orders expected to be received from the other military 
departments or other Government agencies or non-Federal sources, 
as we see the situation at the moment. That is shown in column 8. 

Column 9 shows the total reimbursements that we expect to receive 
based on orders to be received next year. That brings us to column 
10, which is the best current estimate of the gross estimated obligational 
availability that we would have for fiscal year 1957, assuming Con- 
gress provided the amount requested in the budget. That figure, | 
want to repeat, will change depending on the action of the Congress 
on the military assistance bill, and the value of common-use orders 
which will be placed next vear, for which we do not have a good 
estimate at the moment. 

In the next column is indicated the amount that is proposed for 
actual obligation directly for service accounts in 1957. That involves 
things which they are buying for themselves and not where they are 
buying something for someone else. 

In the next column is shown the amount of planned obligations for 
reimbursable transactions. That is where they will make an obligation 
for the purpose of doing some work or buying some material for some- 
one else. These two columns add to column 13, making the total 
obligations the figure I gave earlier in my statement of a little over 

$39 billion, which is the current plan for next vear. 

Now, the amount to be apportioned next year is planned to be the 
amount necessary for obligation, plus the amount for commitments 
that is necessary to keep the machine turning over in an orderly way 
on June 30. 

Earlier, I gave an example of a public works contract where the pro- 
curement directive might be issued in June but the contract would not 
be signed until September or October. That amount would be appor- 
tioned this year so they could go ahead and act, but we would not 
expect the obligation to be recorded prior to June 30. The value of 
the amount required for commitment by the various appropriations 
is shown in column 14 and totals $3,778 million. So, the amount 
proposed for apportionment next year is $42,923 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would include what we have just defined as an 
obligated figure, and what we might term pending contracts? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a total of both? 

Mr. McNeu.. A total of both; yes, sir. 

Now, in order to give a picture of the carryover at thend of 1957, 

ve show in column 17 that same amount which has been apportioned 
for commitments. That would be unobligated as of June 30, 1957. 
There would be reserved for carryover into fiscal year 1958, for the 
completion of ships, for the completion of aircraft, for spare parts, 
engineering changes and things of that kind, not even planned for 
apportionment this year, $4, 339 million as shown in column 18 to com- 
plete programs that you would have approved. Thus, there would 
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be a total unobligated balance of $8,117 million. That amount would 
be unobligated as of June 30, 1957. 

In addition to that, there would be, primarily as a result of military 
assistance fund, reservations, anticipated reimbursements that we 
would receive in 1958 or subsequently totaling $1,881 million. Those 
figures will change to the extent that the military assistance program 
places orders with Army, Navy, and Air Force in 1957 following action 
by the Congress on the military assistance appropriations for 1957. 

Mr. FLroop. Would that give you $10 billion on July 1, 1957? 

Mr. McNeriu. Yes, sir; we would have $10 billion in obligational 
authority of which we will have $8 billion credit in the Treasury from 
reimbursements and appropriations earned, and $1.8 billion which we 
would expect to collect in future years when we deliver the material. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be $8,117 million at the end of 1957? 
What is it at the end of 1956? 

Mr. McNetu. $9,834 million. So, our carryover will go down. 

Mr. Fioop. It is going down? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir; it is going down during this year. In other 
words, we expect to obligate more next year than the amount we are 
asking for in our budget from Congress. 

Mr. FiLoop. You are still whittling away at that carryover? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir; but this is the first time I think we have 
ever presented a complete pattern like this to this committee—— 

Mr. Fioop. It is very good. 

Mr. McNetu. Although we have used this type of planning docu- 
ment ourselves since last September. ‘This general thinking has been 
applied so that the people in the Pentagon and the Bureau of the 


Budget and everyone is working on the same general outline plan. 
Mr. Scrivner. It is the first time I have ever .seen your entire 
money picture put on one page. 


RESERVATIONS FOR WORK IN PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. I would like for you to take a moment to further 
clarify the difference between columns 17 and 18. 

Column 17 is for commitments and column 18 for the amounts 
reserved as unapportioned carryover into fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. McNeiu. In making apportionments for fise val year 1957, we 
would have already released to the services the $3,778 million shown 
in column 17, which would be the estimate of the work in process in 
the 3 military departments as of June 30, but which has not been 
finalized into definitive contracts and qualified as firm obligations 
under section 1311. The $4,339 million in column 18 would not have 
been released at any time during fiscal year 1957 but would have been 
set aside specifically to complete the fifth carrier, or for spare engines, 

or spare parts, or for engineering changes 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mez uD Jong-le ad operations, or long-lead obliga- 
tions for particular purposes? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, for mninne®, if the hull and machinery for a 
large ship were obligated next year, we all know we would not want to 
obligate for certain “ordnance coe or fans and blowers until at least 
1 year later. The amounts making up the $4,339 million would be 
set aside to complete these long-lead-time items, but we would not 
aoe it to anybody for obligation next year because no one would 
need it. 
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Mr. Manon. That is the type of money which you do not want to 
spend or obligate, maybe, for a couple of years after you get it. That 
is the money you are thinking about in column 18? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. If | understand it correctly, column 18 is 
what we have always called an obligation. 

Mr. McNett. Some of the amounts shown in columns 17 and 18 
would have been recorded as obligations in the past. 

Mr. WieG.Leswortu. It is really in effect a contract authorization. 

Mir. MecNeiu. That is correct. It has that effect. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Column 17 is the one we had so much trouble 
with before, and which vou are now trying to present in terms of com- 
mitments instead of obligations? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes; so we can measure the value of work in process. 
This covers transactions where the decisions have been made and work 
is in process, but which do not qualify as legal obligations to the Gov- 
ernment because the two parties have not signed it or we do not have 
definitive work orders. 

Mr. Scrivner. You also used to call them ‘‘earmarked funds.”’ 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There actually has not been as much difference as we 
thought. There actually has not been as much of a difference between 
the two thoughts or concepts as apparently everyone thought there 
was. 

Mr. McNett. In the past there is no question but that the Govern- 
ment departments have recorded as obligations transactions that were 
not definitive firm contracts between parties. They were potential 
liabilities; yes. You knew that you were going to get a certain num- 
ber of aircraft and you had talked to the manufacturer and you had 
negotiations underway or you had bids outstanding, but at that 
moment there was no legal liability to the Government. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirren. Pursuing that further, while you carry that, as 
someone said, as contractual obligations, the distinction between 
that and the old method of actually getting your contract authoriza- 
tion, plus only enough money each year to pay out what you would 
actually owe that year, and the present approach is that now you do 
have all the money for the contracts in advance. Not only that, but 
the money is given you in advance and, under the present procedure, 
you have full ‘right to use it for a different purpose than for which it 
was appropriated. There is an obligation on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to advise the committee or the Congress when you 
use it for a different purpose, but, in effect, you have that much money 
which is available for things which are different than the purpose for 
which it was requested. Different uses and different purposes, and that 
money, in effect, is beyond the reach of this committee until after the 
fact; is that not true? 

You get all your money in advance for each contract and you have 
the right to change the contract; or, if some occasion arises for you to 
meet ‘something else, you have the right to do that, but it amounts 
to this much money being available for a different use. I am speaking 
in terms insofar as havi ing any strings attached. It is up to the 
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military department as to whether to use it for the purpose for which 
it was requested or not. 

I recognize you would have to have that authority if the total 
amount of a contract’s costs are to be advanced to you at its initiation. 

Mr. McNem. That is. partly correct, sir, but we do not have 
authority, nor do I think we should have authority, to take money 
that you provide for aircraft and use it for construction or use it for 
military personnel. It is not flexible in that way. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have about four different segments, and, within 

‘ach segment, you have that flexibility. 

Mr. Me ‘Net. The flexibility is there to increase the number of 
bombers and have less transports. That type of flexibility is there; 
or we could change from 105 millimeter ammunition to Nike missiles. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason I ask this question, and I find that 
mauy people ov this committee and many people ita the Congress 
differ with my view, I am further convinced that the procedure 
whereby the total money needed for the eatire contract is appro- 
priated each year is not as good and is more expensive than giving 
you contract authorization, but appropriating each year only the 
money to pay the year’s bills. That is an individual belief with 
which I admit many others differ. 

Mr. McNett. We are attempting by this type of plan and approach 
to accomplish the good things 1a contract authority but to retain the 
very good features of the Congress considering the appropriations 
necessary to complete a specific program. I think that both have 
features which are desirable. 

sir. vy 2ITrEN. ‘The point i make is that we consider an overall 
prozran, but the minute we approve it and provide the money, it 
in nediately becomes available to be used completely differently from 
what ve thought. 

Mr. McNeit. Mr. Whitten, for several years— 

\ir. Wairren. i am sure you work just as hard as anvone could, 
and have done so for vears, to keep this money handled properly. | 
am talking about insofar as any legal restrictions are concerned. 

Mr. McNert. We are trying to make this work this way, Mr. 
Whitten, and I do not say we have done a perfect job. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that true? {is that a fact? Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me ask this question, and then I will yield. 

[ am not talking about the efforts made to make it work. I am 
sure that is true. I do not know of anyone who would try harder to 
make it work than you, but I am trying to get to the procedural 
program of giving you all the money you need for a contract which 
might last 5 or 6 years, and which might be changed 2 or 3 times in 
the process of fulfilling the contract, and I am concerned about any 
prohibition or any restriction on you insofar as that is concerned, 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is true, there is nothing more important for you 
and this committee to clear up at this moment, but I do not under- 
stand that that is the fact, or is a matter of law. I do not understand 
that that is so. 

I know you have a flexibility, but I do not understand you have an 
absolute right to the limit of a dollar grant, as my friend from Missis- 
sippi indicates. I do not understand that. 





\Mir. SHEPPARD. May | interject? 

In order to clarify this, Mr. Secretary, why do you not define the 
limitations of transferability as they exist under the law? 

Mr. McNett. For a long time we attempted to follow the practice, 
by an understanding with the committee, that, whenever we had any 
program changes of any magnitude, they would be discussed with the 
committee before they were made. 

There was some discussion about it last year in the committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. | am talking about a procedural matter; I am not 
reflecting on the way that you have handled it. 


PROCEDURE FOR REPORTING PROGRAM CHANGES 


\ir. McNe. That is what I wanted to come to next. I thought 
the committee action last year was intended to establish a more formal 
procedure for reporting to this committee the current changes, and 
for clearing when we knew the committee had a specific, “definite 
interest. Our first re port under that procedure was submitted 
recently, and we have to submit them every 6 months from now on, 
so | think we have established that as a formal pattern. 

\ir. FLoop. What do you not like about that, Mr. Whitten? 

\ir. Wurrren. I rather insisted on that last year, if I may say so, 
and I take some satisfaction in bringing that much of a change about. 

| am talking about the technical procedures of the committee and 
the Congress in handling appropriations. That method perhaps pro- 
tects, but that is by arrangement and by understanding with the com- 
mittee. I was trying to get at the question of the legal restrictions. | 
am not finding fault with how the y try to do it. I make the case on 
what the law 1s. 

Mr. Firoop. I agree on that. 


LIMITATIONS ON TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


\ir. SHepparb. I think you are approaching a question that you 
want an answer to, and I would like the Secretary to define the limita- 
tions of transferability. If you will you will clear the atmosphere to 
that degree. 

Mir. Wuirren. Under the law. 

Vir. McNeiz. We have no legal authority to transfer from one major 
purpose to another. 

Mr. Wuirren. Define ‘purpose.”’ 

Mr. McNerv. We cannot transfer from major procurement to 
maintenance and operation. We cannot transfer money, without 
a statutory authorization from military personnel to procure- 
ment, or vice versa, or from major procurement to construction or, 
from ‘adie procurement to research, or between appropriations. 

Mr. SHepparD. When you use the te rminology of “major procure- 
ment,” you are still leaving a haze border in there. Can you or can 
you not transfer money from airplanes to ships? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Clarify that. 

Mr. McNetm. We cannot change from aircraft to ships. They are 
in separate appropriations. W ithia an appropriation, where the class 
is similar, we can, under this authority, shift from a budget project 
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that has been justified for a certain amount and a certain quantity to 
another if the need required. We cannot do that, however, without 
touching base and reporting to the committee if the amount exceeds 
5 percent of the budget project, or exceeds $10 million in one of the 
very large procurement programs. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is by understanding with the committee and 
not by law. 

Mr. McNetu. I would say it is much more than understanding, 
especially when you wrote it in the committee report and the exchange 
of correspondence makes it a part of the legislative history of the act. 

Mr. Wauirren. | think that you have answered my question, it is 
not law, but it is by that arrangement? 

Mr. McNeiu. But it is a part of the understanding in legislative 
history of the act. I consider it that way, sir. 


SPREAD BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Anprews. Would it not be correct to say that the amount 
shown in column 19 totaling $8,110 million is simply installment 
money you have that has been appropriated? You could spend it in 
1 year, but you do not expect to spend it in that year? 

Mr. McNetu. No, because we have set it aside for future use to 
complete the aircraft, the ships, and the public works construction 
items that have been presented to your committee as a part of the 
appropriation justifications. 

Mr. FLoop. Theoretically, he is right. 

Mr. Anprews. It could be spent in the year in which it was 
appropriated? 

Mr. McNetu. That is right. From a practical standpoint it could 
not be. Theoretically it could. 

Mr. Anprews. And is it not correct to say that the amount shown 
in column 10, $49,149 million could be called your expected income 
for 1957, that the amount shown in column 15, $42,923 million 
could be called expense? 

Mr. McNett. I would say it is the value of our assets with which 
to do business in the future. 

Mr. Wuirren. What it amounts to—this practice of appropriating 
the full amount of contracts in advance as the Congress has been 
doing for a number of yvears—is that next year you have a carryover 
of funds of $39,700 million. In other words, you have on hand now 
more money on open account in dollars than you will spend in the 
coming fiscal year. You have more money than you will spend 
this year? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 


APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wuirren. Which means with the degree of transferability 
you have—and there are some restrictions due to appropriation 
language, which is the only control other than understanding— 
it raises the question of whether it is good policy to provide that 
money in advance, or whether it would have been better to give you 
contract authority, let you enter into your contracts, and the Congress 
appropriate each year the amount of money you need to pay for your 
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year’s operations, plus any debts that may become due. That is 
the basic approach involved here. A lot of people have differed with 
me. I think it is more wasteful to give all the money in advance 
on a 5-year contract, because we have to give you the right to change 
your mind about whether that particular plane or other purchase 
will meet the need. We have to give you the right within that 5 
years to change your minds and use the money elsewhere. You have 
played square with this committee because you have reported to us. 
But I think this method is conducive to spending more money rather 
than saving. 

Mr. Froop. That is the issue. 

Mr. Scrivner. That issue has been decided several years ago 
several times. Mr. Whitten raises it every year. It is a question 
of procedure or practice. 

Mr. Firoop. Could this committee, if it saw fit in the face of the 
law, rescind that extended obligated balance—the difference between 
those two sums? 

Mr. Manon. Of course the Congress could. The committee could 
not. The Congress would act on what the committee recommended. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not so sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can take away anything we have given. 

Mr. Manon. You can rescind funds that have not been obligated. 
And if they have been obligated, you can cancel the contract and pay 
your losses, 

Mr. Wuittren. That is a point out of line with what I was talking 
about. 

Mr. Manon. He was asking me a question. 

Mr. McNett. May I make a comment on that? I think that the 
practice of contract authority, which theoretically is all right, does 
tend to cause some people to think or say, “Well, this is just contract 
authority that we do not have to pay anything for. That tends to 
looseness. When the Congress appropriates the full amount of 
money necessary to buy a ship, I wonder if the consideration is not a 
bit more thorough than when there is just simply the feeling “let us 
give them the authority to buy it; we will give them the money later.”’ 

When you have some part of your appropriation in contract author- 
ity and some part in cash, the administrative problems created are 
very hard to picture. The present procedure at least makes a clean 
picture so that people know where they stand. If you have a little 
piece of a project under contract authority and some under cash, you 
have trouble. If the Congress would change the whole pattern of this 
for everything—annual appropriations, houseke eping, and everything 
else—and go on a complete expenditure basis, it could work. But 
just to do half and half, frankly, has never been very successful. 
| think the difficulties resulting from that caused the committee to 
make some of its decisions in the past to switch to the system of 
providing full cash appropriations to cover the cost of approved 
programs. 

Mr. Wuitrren. I can appreciate anyone running a big establish- 
ment like you are running would like to have all the money you can 
get as well as freedom of use. It simplifies things. If I had all the 
money in advance that I could possibly use, that would make it easy 
onme. The question is whether the practice saves money or whether 
it is more expensive. I agree with you, it makes a clearer picture. 
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I can go back and get speeches in the Record which would indicate 
this shift was made, not by everybody who voted for it, but the initia- 
tion of the idea was because of the arguments between the Democratic 
leadership and tbe Republican leadership as to what our financial 
situation was. 

We have changed out pattern from that which we operated under 
during World War II to where we give the Department all the money 
in advance, which is not the best w ay to get the people to try to save. 
I am talking about the mental reaction, having all the money in 
advance in the bank. We have to give you the right to use if for 
different purposes. I agree with that. I am talking about the pro- 
cedures here. I am not trying to restrict the Defense De ‘partment 
from meeting its needs. The question is whether you can handle 
your money properly and save money by having contract authority, 
paying your bills each year, and having us review the contracts each 
vear, and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. They cannot spend it any way they want to. 

Mr. McNetu. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. Within the limitations that have been discussed 
earlier they do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not the situation? Under existing law, 
those transfers may be made between items of appropriation. Theo- 
retically transfers between activities within any appropriation are 
unlimited. So far that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. In actual practice, however, transfers are made for 
similar items, that is, one type of aircraft to another, between different 


types of ammunition, between different types of ships, and so forth. 
But they have to fall within that category of appropriation. Liter- 
ally, that is a legal situation, is it not? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So there is a restraining effect here on the expendi- 
tures by and between the items involved. 

Mr. McNetu. And even within the categories that you mentioned. 


REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirrten. I ask that the committee put into the record the 
reprograming that has been done in order to show how much can 
be done. 

Mr. Manon. That would not be practical. 

Mr. McNetz. It would be rather extensive. 

Mr. Manon. If I may say so, it would not be practicable to put 
in all reprograming. It would be a big volume. 

Mr. Wuirrenr. Can he put in the approximate total amount of 
dollars involved where they have reprogramed, which is in effect 
to use the money for different purposes than for which it was appro- 
priated as well as approximate number of contracts involved. 

Mr. Manon. For the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us put it in for 2 or 3 years. It is just a dollar 
figure. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the best enlightment you can in response to 
that question. You have from time to time, I think every year. 
probably, prepared a statement for us showing the reprograming 
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dollars, and giving certain details. Have you done that for the fiscal 
vear 1956? 

' Mr. McNem. For 1956, first half, we filed a statement here as of 
January 1, covering the shifts between programs during the first 6 
months. 

Mr. Manon. Give us all the information you can. I do not want 
to put several hundred pages in the record. 

Mr. McNett. I will try to give you a condensed statement. 

It has just been mentioned to me that on page 563 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense hearings last year the reprograming for fiscal year 
1954 appears. May I insert here in the record the information for 
the first half of this year, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I would like it to cover the last 2 or 3 fiscal years, if 
the chairman will give his permission. 

Mr. Manon. Give the dollar figures as far back as you have them 
available. 

(The information was provided for the committee.) 

Mr. Ringy. Mr. MeNeil, could you give the committee your expe- 
rience under this method of making appropriations and the old obli- 
gation method as to the cost? Is it true or not that you can get a 
better contract if the contractors know the credit is available to 
finish a ship, or a plane, or a tank, or something of that kind rather 
then having piecemeal appropriations that might or might not be 
made? 

Mr. McNett. I believe, sir, unquestionably you have industry and 
the contracting fraternity approaching projects with a little different 
attitude when they know that you have the money rather than it 
being contract authority, but I would have difficulty identifying 
what effect that would have. 

Mr. Ritey. That is my impression. I know that you would have 
difficulty in identifying it, but I know if you talk to the people in- 
volved they will give that impression. 

Mr. Wuirten. If your answer has been “Yes” to my colleague’s 
question, you would have given some weight to my point of view. 
You indicate the fellow who is taking the contract will give you a 
better contract on the basis that he knows that, having the money, 
you are likely to go ahead and spend it, whereas if it is contract 
authorization, he charges you a bit more because he thinks that you 
might determine that you do not need it. That is the whole question 
that I raised, whether you would not be more apt to spend it if you 
vot it all in advance. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it not more important, though, to be able to identify 
the dollars, to earmark the funds under the system you are operating 
now, at least balancing the difference between the two premises? 
Now you can more clearly earmark or identify a specific fund; can 
vou not? 

Mr. McNet. That is the purpose of this type of presentation. 
If you people like it we will continue it and may perhaps be able to 
improve it. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have a lot of loose dollars wandering around 
by items. You can identify and earmark within a budget item X 
dollars. You cannot get away from that. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 


? 
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Mr. Fioop. I have a final question. You know that I have a 
very high regard for the way you operate. I think that you are the 
classic American example of the permanent Under Secretary. I wish 
that we had about 50 like you in every department. 

Mr. McNetu. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of that, since I have you out on a limb, will 
you tell us of any glaring example, if there is any, of where there was 
complaint, or serious error, in your transfer of funds within your 
rights under the law? 

Last year where did you run into trouble? What caused you the 
most trouble? Something must have gotten in your hair. What is 
the kind of thing that causes trouble when you do that? 

Mr. McNett. I do not know of any such incident that occurred. 
I think there were proposals of different kinds in the discussion stage, 
without being reduced to a stage of a formal written request, and if 
we had not talked the problems out and shown that the particular 
proposals were not the right thing to do, we could easily have drifted 
into trouble. I think that it does require some control. 

Mr. Fioop. Give me a hypothetical example. What would be one 
which would embarrass the committee or the Department? 

Mr. Wuitren. Will the gentleman yield? 

I will cite two instances that developed before our committee last 
year. 

Mr. FLoop. What committee? 

Mr. Wuirrren. The panel on the Air Force. 

There was one contract in which the airplane wings fluttered. The 
jet planes developed a wing flutter. They stopped the building of 
them until they got it corrected, and they proceeded to continue to 
operate. 

Another illustration uncovered by the Government Operations 
Committee was the number of planes that were built, and they hauled 
one through Memphis, Tenn., and are using it now for some sort of 
recruitment program. The motors will not carry the plane. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not an example of what I asked of the witness. 
That is an example of the failure to do something properly. What I 
want to know is a hypothetical case, or an actual one, where the exer- 
cise of the right you have under the law, with or without consulting 
this committee, produced a bad result, or could conceivably produce 
one. 

Mr. McNett. I know of none that produced a bad result. Conceiv- 
ably, something such situation could arise. 

Mr. FLoop. Give me one. Would this be one—where you had the 
right to transfer from all-weather interceptors to day fighters, and you 
make a bad mistake by so doing and you cut down on your all-weather 
interceptors at a time when a potential enemy would be stressing 
bombers? Would that be a case where you would go to the wrong 
type of aircraft and make a serious error? 

Mr. McNet. That could happen but that would happen under 
any system. 

Mr. Manon. We have never, insofar as I know, appropriated money 
for aircraft in such a specific and particular way that you would have 
to identify precisely one type of fighter and bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Manon. Under any system you are going to make mistakes. 
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Mr. FLoop. That would not be an example? 

Mr. Manon. I do not see how a wing flutter, or a bad wing, would 
have anything to do with the system. 

Mr. ANDREws. Would not the Navy changing a type of ship be an 
example? 

Mr. McNetu. But that would not necessarily be one that would 
discredit the judgment. 

Mr. FLoop. In the law that we are discussing now, where is there 
any example of some concern? We are obviously having trouble 
trying to think one up. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the best kind of testimony I know of to test 
a system—what is wrong with it—and if there is nothing wrong right 
now and you cannot think up something that is wrong and where 
you will have trouble, that is a good yardstick. 


ADVANTAGE OF FLEXIBILITY IN USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. McNetu. Several years ago, Mr. Whitten—I think before you 
rejoined this committee—we discussed some facets of this same 
problem. I think the committee made a very wise decision in pro- 
viding certain limitations, certain limited flexibility within a tint ‘ted 
project, and in providing continuing money for certain types of pro- 
curement, because the best way I ‘know of to get constant current 
consideration of problems is to provide an incentive, if you want to 
call it that. 

Under the old system, once a contract was placed it was firm. And 
if the authority to utilize the funds was lost, there was no incentive 
to go back and take a look at what you were buying. I would not say 
it is perfect today, but the situation is greatly improved. 

[ recall an example here before the committee of the Marine Corps. 
The very minute they got the continuing type money for procurement 
they immediately went back and looked over all their procurement 
outstanding from 1950 funds and washed out almost $300 million 
worth of contracts. That reevaluation never would have happened 
unless there had been an incentive. 

Well, you might say that they used the money for another purpose. 
That is true, but when they use the money for an up-to-date purpose, 
it immediately reduces the requests before this committee for addi- 
tional funds for the following year, and we have a net saving. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think flexibility is absolutely essential. I raise 
the point that under present procedures, given a total amount in 
advance, it requires more flexibility and less responsibility than would 
otherwise be true. Actually, you could say that it was 50-50. I 
think in one way the mental ‘attitude is not as strong for saving money 
as it would be if you got appropriated money each year as you got to 
these things. That is a matter of personal opinion. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask how a contract authorization is 
interpreted insofar as making contracts and proceeding with the pro- 
gram is concerned. Is there any difference in having a contract 
authorization and having the cash appropriation for a project insofar 
as what you do in carrying on with the program is concerned? 

Mr. McNem. I think that there is a psychological difference. 

Mr. Manon. What is it? 
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Mr. MeNer. That is, I think that you are a little bit more careful 
with money than you are with just contract authority. 

Mr. Manon. But you have to agree that if you have the contract 
authority, you have just as much liberty to go out and contract for a 
guided missile, or an airplane, as you do if you actually have the cash 
appropriated. 

Mr. McNeru. Exactly. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference, except in bookkeeping, in 
your operation? 

Mr. MecNeru. Psychologically we are more careful with money 
than with contract authority. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it not like an individual buying goods on credit 
and paving cash for them? 

Mr. McNetu. There is that element. 

Mr. Anprews. It is so much easier for a man to buy something 
with a little downpayment than to pull out the hard cash and pay 
for it 

Mr. Manon. Are you undertaking to say that if they have the 
eash on hand for the expenditure in the Pentagon you think that 
there might be a psychological tendency to be a little more careful 
in contracting than if they had the contract authorization which 
gives them the same liberty? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. I have lived under both systems for 4 or 5 

ars and I think, while I have diffic ulty giving tangible examples, 
the psychological approach is much better on the cash side. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, you have wrestled with this business 
for along time. Will you give us a general statement of the past? 


APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS CONTRACT AUTHORITY IN THE CANCELLATION 
OF CONTRACTS 


General Moore. It might be beneficial to state basically that all 
of the contract authorizations that any of the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has ever received were merely statements following 
a specific appropriation that read substantially as follows 
and in addition the Secretary may enter into contracts for the foregoing purposes 
- an amount not to exceed so many dollars. 


, legally the authority to enter into a contract obligation for the 
Ts reasury to pay at some future time is exactly the same whether you 
have the cash or the contract authorization. In that connection, 
there has never been an occasion where the Congress has repudiated a 
contract authorization. If you cancel a contract made under a con- 
tract authorization, which you can do just as you can if it had been 
made with cash, you owe that contractor precisely and identically 
the same amount of money as if the contract had been made under a 
cash appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I question that statement to this degree, you do 
have in practically all your procurement contracts a cancellation 
clause. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let us assume that a contract has been one-third 
completed. 


Mr. McNett. All right. 
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Mr. SHepparp. For reasons of the Government you cancel under 
your contract. Then you pay to that contractor what he would have 
coming to him up to that point of time, but you do not owe him for 
the complete contract. 

General Moore. I certainly hope that I did not intimate that. 
What I tried to say was in the event that you cancel 2 contracts, 
1 made under a cash appropriation, and 1 made under a contract 
authorization, as far as the benefits accruing to the contractor are 
concerned, they are identical under either procedure. That is what 
I tried to say. 

Mr. Wuitrren. I would like to interject. This is again a matter of 
opinion and the illustrations that I cited to my colleague, Mr. Flood, 
[ concede were not directly in response to what he was asking, but 
there have been numerous instances where the contract was completed 
and where the planes would not fly and where the wings would flutter, 
and where the radios would not work. I cannot help but believe if 
that had been on contract authorization, and with this committee 
and the Department reviewing it each year, we would have stopped 
before we got all those planes that we haul around the country by 
truck now because the motors will not pull them. We would have 
stopped the contract on the jet planes whose wings fluttered. We 
would have stopped the contracts for radios that did not work. 

I believe that many of those things would be stopped under the 
former procedure that I know have not been stopped under the present 
procedure. 

Mr. Firoop. Why not? 

Mr. Wuitten. They have all the money and there is not any 
necessitv to review it. As I see it now, there is very little review. 
We used to have a review. Maybe I am wrong. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have the comment of General Moore and Mr. 
McNeil. 

EXPERIENCE WITH CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


General Moore. In the past, with our great experience with con- 
tract authorizations—and I am talking now about experience over 
the vears—I never saw anv evidence that you could find a mistake 
in the procurement procedures any quicker with the contract authori- 
zation portion of your procurement than we did with the cash portion. 

I want to point out also that in nearly every case the contract con- 
sisted of a cash portion and a contract-authorization portion. If I 
mav, I will give you an example. 

Right after World War II started, we had a contract authorization 
for a portion of our military construction. funds. We got into the 
most untenable, most unsatisfactory, most unmanageable, and un- 
workable situation that I have ever seen in the fiscal procedures of 
the departments. We gave a cash portion of our cash appropriation 
to each Army engineer district in order that they might proceed with 
their work, and we covered the balance of those contracts with the 
contract authorization which we had on the books. Some of the 
engineer districts proceeded faster than others, and they used up all 
of their cash. Where they had bad weather in other districts, they 
went a little slower. We were pulling cash from some districts and 
feeding it into others while taking the contract-authorization au- 
thority away from those places where we augmented the cash portion 
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and swite hes it back to these others so we would be in a legal position 
in all area 

F cael x we had to come back to the Congress in the same fiscal year 
to get money to meet the payrolls in the field. The administrative 
burden of this split system of financing was tremendous and costly, 
yet there was no question in the minds of any members of this com- 
mittee that the purpose for which both contract authorization and 
cash were being used was exactly what they wanted to obtain. 

Now, there is one other thing, and that is that as a “one shot’’ 
proposition you can come up and get a contract authorization easier 
than you can a cash appropriation. Why? Because you do not 
increase what the public calls the appropriation for that year. Of 
course, the next year you cannot continue that procedure because you 
must make the cash available to liquidate the previous year’s contract 
authorization. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not think everybody will react the same way, 
but I think you have shown why more attention is given to these 
operations under the old plan as against the new, and I believe, that 
extra attention would lead to what I am talking about, the saving of 
the money. I will ask if you have read the investigator’s report on 
the procurement practices of the military department which we 
turned over to Secretary Wilson a few weeks ago? 

General Moore. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you will read that I believe you will find under 
present conditions a whole lot of things that you are talking about 
exist, and there is much in that report to indicate it might have been 
better had there been a little bit more review. I do not want to take 
up the time going into that now. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary MeNeil, will you state in your opinion 
whether or not under contract authorization we would be more likely 
to avoid wing flutters, or faulty engines, bad judgment, electronic 
devices that will not operate, and so forth? Give us your best 
judgment on that. 

Mr. McNett. I do not believe the use of contract authority over 
the cash appropriation principle would have avoided the wing flutter, 
the bad engines, or any of the problems you mention. Ido not believe 
it would have brought those facts to light within the Department, o 
within the committee at any earlier hour. 

I think that our experience with contract authority is what General 
Moore just stated; that it generally resulted simply in an analysis 
of how much cash was needed to liquidate a part of the contract 
for that year. Theoretically, as Mr. Whitten said, it cduld lead the 
committee to examining all of it. If you had just a few transactions, 
or a special case such as General Moore has just given you, I could 
see how it possibly could. When you have a terr ific mass, the volume 
that we have today, I do not think there would be any difference in 
the examination given to the program each year. 

Now, if at some future date the Congress did seriously consider the 
use of contract authority, I would urge very strongly that it consider 
providing 100 percent of the bill in contract authority, and making 
total cash appropriations of the amount to be spent that year. [ 
repeat, we should either have all appropriations in cash, or all in 
contract authority, but not contract authority only for any little 
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piece, and certainly not cash for the portion that you are going to pay 
out this year and contract authority for the balance. 

That, as General Moore stated, is a ‘‘mess.”” It has to be 100 per- 
cent one way or the other. If in this committee bill you would have 
the entire bill and authorization in the form of contract authority, 
part one of the bill would provide authority, let us say, to hire a 
specified number of people, place certain contracts, and so forth. 
Then if you would come to part two of your bill, and say ‘“‘there is 
hereby appropriated $10 million to the Navy and $16 billion to the 
Air Force for cash payments this year” I think that you could make 
the system work. But I would urge avoiding any appropriation for 
maintenance and operation in cash while procurement is in the form 
of contract authority. All the appropriations should be on the same 

basis. 
Mr. Wurrren. I agree with you thoroughly. 
Mr. McNetu. It would take a remodeling of the entire approach. 
Mr. Manon. Any further questions on contract authority? 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE WITH CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I would like to ask whether any business in 
the world that you know of goes to the extent that you suggest? 

Mr. McNett. Business goes part way for capital expenditures. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Generally speaking, business uses practically 
the same system we used to use in this committee; does it not? 

Mr. McNEIL. Yes. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. It appropriates the cash required each year, 
and it authorizes the conclusion of contracts which extend beyond the 
year in question. 

Mr. McNem. If you appropriate part cash and part contract 
authority, the whole operation is confused. You have to authorize 
100 percent if it is to work properly. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Why are you confused when business in gen- 
eral is not confused. I am interested in your suggestion. I have 
never heard anyone heretofore go as far as you suggest-——— 

Mr. McNett. You mean for all authorization and then all cash? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Yes. 

Mr. McNetu. Business gets its revenues from sales and we get ours 
from another source. There is a basic difference in the source of funds. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I thought that you were making your 
suggestion on the ground that the system that business generally 
uses, if used by the Government, is necessarily subject to great 
confusion. 

Mr. McNetu. No; I did not mean that. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I was just interested to know why. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that under the present system we do 
not pour out $65 billion in cash on the table for the administration 
and say, “Go out and spend this money for the purposes for which 
you have requested it.”” All you have is just an authorization to go 
to the Treasury and get the money when you need the money under 
any type of appropriation for defense; is that not right? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, and we provide the Treasury a 
schedule of the rate of withdrawal for 18 months ahead, and we 
provide you annual estimates of expenditure by appropriation, which 
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are usually much closer to being true projections than business could 
usually make. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you would encounter a lot of people in 
the Pentagon and the majority of the people in the Nation who would 
think that when we appropriate for national defense $35 billion as is 
asked for this year, that $35 billion has been accumulated by taxes or 
borrowing and lies idle and draws interest until expended. 

Mr. McNem. Whereas ac tually the Treasury only has enough cash 
on hand to cover about 3 weeks’ bills. 

Mr. Manon. And does not go into borrowings to cover the total 
amount appropriated by the Congress at the time the appropriation is 
made by the Congress. 

Mr. McNew. They do not. 

Mr. FLoop. That is one of the biggest problems I have been trying 
to explain in unobligated balances. People say, ‘(Do you mean to 
say that they have billions of dollars going to waste there?” They 
think that you have a basket of $9 billion under the table. 

Mr. Manon. It is not as great on unobligated balances as it is on 
unexpended balances. 


LIMITATION ON TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. I am just speaking of the one thing. 

Mr. McNeil, do you consider that you have the right under the 
existing law that we talked about earlier, that Mr. Whitten brought 
up, to “transfer the funds on a line item for which this committee 
appropriates? Do you think that even within the classification where 
you have the right to do so, if this committee appropriates the specific 
line item, X dollars, for project Y on airbase B, do you think that 
you have the authority in face of that under basic authority to change 
that item and that fund? 

Mr. McNeix. Within the appropriation, any specific appropriation ; 
yes. 

Mr. Fioop. A line item? You do? I do not think you do. 

Mr. McNet. I beg you pardon. Do you mean in public works? 

Mr. FLtoop. Public works, military construction. 

Mr. McNet. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I should have prefaced my question by saying in the 
case of military construction. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. We live up to the line-item requirements 
in those cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as the comment by Mr. Flood is concerned, 
as I understand it, the Department of Defense would have the 
authority to change that project—as far as the legal authority is 
concerned—but as a matter of practice they do not without coming 
to this committee inasmuch as they have said, ‘‘We need item X on 
base B.”’ They find later that they do not need it. They come in 
and say, “‘We find now we do not need that, but we would like to 
use that money that we asked for item X on base B for item Y on 
base C.” As far as the legal authority is concerned, I do not think 
they have to, but under the agreement that has been entered into, 
that is the way that it has operated. That, as I see it, is the way 
it is. You may have a different understanding. 
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APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


On the matter of appropriation authority as compared to contract 
authority, that is old chaff that we have threshed out year after year. 

used to think a bit like Mr. Whitten, but my own conclusion is, 
after watching it over a period of years, that when the Defense 
Department comes up here and says, ‘“‘We want so many hundreds of 
millions authorized, and appropriated for a certain project,’ they go 
into that a whole lot more carefully to justify the amount they are 
asking for than was normally the case if all they were doing was coming 
up and saying that they wanted authority to enter into a contract for 
certain things, whether it is a battleship, or a group of planes, or 
something else. We know pretty well what the final bill is going to be 
on a carrier or anything else. 

When you give them contract authority, what you are almost doing 
is giving them a blank check to go out and buy a battleship and they 
will say, ‘We will tell you later on how much it is going to cost.”’ 

“You just give us this authority and we will come back and tell 
you what figure to put in the blank check when the bill comes due.”’ 

Mr. Wuirten. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. In just a minute, Mr. Whitten. 

This subject comes up every year, year in and year out. It is a 
matter of difference in philosophy, a difference in approach. As | 
have observed it, the procedure we are now following has worked out 
much better, and not only Congress but the public as well knows 
pretty well what the whole bill is going to be, without trying to look 
into a black box some place to get the answer. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to say this, on contract authorization: 
There is nothing under that to prevent the Congress from putting ¢ 
dollar limit on any contract it might wish to. 

Under the present procedure, Mr. Secretary, in effect you have to 
submit two budgets. One is the budget under which you request the 
funds. In actuality you submit a second budget, which is your per- 
formarice budget. It gives the Congress two things; what your justi- 
fication is for, and then you report on what you ‘actually did, under 
the present procedure, which gives us two lines of dealing. 

The example which General Moore gave of how much soul searching 
they had to do in allocating money from one place to another, in con- 
tract authorization, is probably a source of trouble, but it certainly 
meant there were people looking over how they were spending the 
money and where it would go. 

I make this comment: It looks to me like we are in much the same 
situation as the man who was afraid his son would spend $5,000 in his 
freshman year in college, so to make certain of it he gave him $5,000 
the day he left home. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, you testified about a soul-searching 
project having to do with public works during World War II. 

General Moors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think this soul searching would save money 
or cost money, from the standpoint of the taxpayers? 

General Moore. I tried to point out clearly there was a great deal 
of waste on all administrative levels in administering the program. 
I also tried to point out there was no Member of Congress or anyone 
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in the military who questioned the initial contracting for the building 
we had in mind, because that decision was made. All this extra work 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the question of canceling any one 
building required at that time to proceed with the war. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


LIMITATION ON TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I still have not gotten an answer to my 
question. 

Will you listen to this, General? Is this your understanding of the 
law? Do you say as a matter of law you have the right to cancel or 
transfer the funds for a specific project on a line item appropriation by 
this committee, under the existing law, if you so see fit? 

Mr. McNet. Is that for General Moore or for me? 

Mr. Fioop. Do you consider that the law? 

Mr. McNetu. Were you addressing the question to General Moore? 

Mr. Froop. To anybody. I do not care. 

Mr. McNet. I think it is a trifle different in this respect, sir: We 
do not go ahead with any public works item— 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. MeNeil, I know what you do not do. We have a 
relationship here which in effect has become law. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean, as far as the organic law is concerned, regard- 
less of agreements or understandings or practices with this com- 
mittee of coming up here before you change any military construction 
item and getting the approval of the committee, putting that aside— 
that is outside the law. That is de-hors the act. 

Within the law do you think you have a right to’ change a line item 
of military construction under the present act? 

Mr. McNei. To change from one authorized project to another, 
yes; but not to any previously unauthorized project. 

Mr. Foon. All right; let us reduce it to that. If you wish to 
change a line item that we give you for a hospital for an Air Force 
base in California—— 

Mr. McNeu. If they have both been authorized——— 

Mr. Fioop. And if there has been one authorized in Texas and you 
see so fit, even though we have specifically by line item appropriated 
funds to build that “hospital at that base in California, do you say 
under existing law, separate from agreements with the committee, you 

can build the one in Texas instes ad, if the one in Texas has alre sady ions 
withorinal? 

Mr. McNett. If they have all been authorized. This is the reason: 
Because in no case in recent years has the Congress appropriated 
money for all authorized projects. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “Yes’’? 

Mr. Manon. Will you permit me to undertake to clarify that a bit? 
If we had not gone to the performance type budget, which I thought 
was a mistake—but I am about to decide I was probably wrong—and 
on the contrary had spelled out in the bill each project and each item, 
then you could not change. 

Mr. McNet. That is Tight, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But we appropriate now, let us say, $500 million for 
public works. You are speaking with that in mind, in answer to 
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those questions; this blanket appropriation under the performance 
budget program which we now follow. It is not quite clear what you 
mean by “‘line item.” 

Mr. Scrivner. We consider them by line items. 

Mr. Manon. The bill does not say anything about line items. 
There is nothing in the bill about line items. 

Mr. FLoop. But in certain cases we produce what was a line item 
grant under the old system for a particular hospital. 

Mr. Manon. You are in effect saying that if you come up and jus- 
tify funds for a series of public works projects—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is the net result of what we do. 

Mr. Manon. Then even though we lump them together in the 
appropriation they are bound to those particular items. 

Mr. Fuoop. I am not talking about dollars, but the items. 

Mr. Manon. They so considered themselves bound, from the stand- 
point of operating the program, as I understand it. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. FiLoop. I suppose. Of course, we are protected in this way: 
They do not, because of the relationship with the committee and a 
custom and usage which has in effect become law, and they will not, 
I hope, until they come here with that matter to the committee. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. May | interject a question at that point? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Foon. I certainly hope that is nailed down. 

Mr. SHepparRD. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary, because of the 
answers that have been responsive about the legal aspect. 

Is this example indicative of the attitude of the Secretary of 
Defense? In your last construction program, you received authority 
from the Congress for $2.3 billion plus in authority, did you not, 
and you came right behind that and only asked for $1.9 billion in 
cash, leaving a hiatus between the top amount of that figure and the 
$1.9 billion, to change within that framework if some particular 
thing existed where a change was indicated as necessary? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpD. So you were careful enough in your commitments 
and in your operation, interchangeably speaking, to come up and 
ask for that particular authority to function that way, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. So we do have the law to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed, now. 


EXPENDITURES AND EXPENDITURE AVAILIBILITY 


Mr. McNet. I would like to submit at this time a number of 
additional tables which cover in summary form other important fiscal 
aspects of the fiscal vear 1957 budget. The first of these tables 
summarizes, by military department, the year-to-year changes in 
expenditure availability, expenditures and unexpended balances be- 
tween fiscal years 1951 and 1957. The second table shows the same 
data by fiscal year source of funds. The third table provides estimated 
expenditures and expenditure availability by appropriation title for 
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fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The remaining tables provide details, in 
terms of both specific appropriations and uniform budget categories, 
of the fiscal year 1957 estimates of new obligational authority and 
expenditures in comparison with prior year amounts. 

(The tables are as follows:) 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-57 


{Billions of dollars} 





; | OSD and 
Available for expenditure Total Army Navy Air | _inter- 
Force | service 

activities 


——— 









FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Unexpended balance July 1, 1950_- 2.4 3. 6 3,8 | 
Plus: New expenditure availability 48.2 | 19.3 12.4 15.8 | 7 
Transfers, net. _- 1] 7 
Equals: Total available ; 1.8 | ¥ I ‘ 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 19.8 7.5 5 .4 3 


Lapsed funds 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1951 





FISCAL YEAR 


1952 






: New expenditure availability 


3] 
Transfers, net 1) 
Equals: Total available hf 35.7 5 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 39.0 15.7 | 10. 2 m7 4 
Lapsed funds 3 1 1 lV]. @) 








Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30. 1952 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Adjustment to unexpended balance brought 
forward 2 


Equals: Revised 







unexpended balance 


brought forward 59.5 | 20.3 16. 2 22.9 | a 
Plus: New expenditure availability 47.0 13. 2 2.7 20.6 5 
Transfers, net__- . (1) +.3 “a 2 


Equals: Total available 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 43.7 16. 3 
Lapsed funds - 2 


11.9 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1953. 





FISCAL YEAR 1954 





Adjustment to unexpended balance brought 
forward 3 





Equals: Revised unexpended balance | 


brought borward 2.1 17.2 16. 6 28. 1 2 
Plus: New expenditure availability 34. 5 12.9 9.4 11.4 .8 
Transfers, net a —.1 (1) (1) (4) 


Rescissions 


Equals: Total available ae 96. 0 29.7 25. 8 39.5 1.0 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement). - - 40.3 12.9 11.3 | 15.6 5 
"| 7 ae ‘ .6 2 ja 2 (*) 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1954 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 





: New expenditure availability ‘ ‘ 9. 
Transfers, net --._-. ; (‘) A () +.2 () 
: Rescissions ee! . as —1.0 —.7 | —.3 1) 


Equals: Total available 


Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - _- 35.5 8.8 9, 
: 1 


Lapsed funds ‘_-__- 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1955 
See footnotes at end of table, p, 993. 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-57—Continued 


[Billions of dollars] 


OSD and 


Available for expenditure Total Army Navy Au inter- 
mn Force Service, 


activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


: New expenditure availability 
Transfers, net (estimate) - - 
Rescissions (estimate). _.-_- 


mw 


— | =ae 


Equals: Total available (estimate) -- 
Expenditures (estimate) 
Lapsed funds (estimate) 


ao 


ye 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1956 
(estimate) _. Seewoi 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


New expenditure availability (estimate) 
Transfers, net (estimate) - -. 
Rescissions (estimate) 


Equals: Total available (estimate) - - 
Expenditures (estimate) - 
Lapsed funds (estimate) ... seco scence tae dilenhaan 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1957 

(estimate) . - 


! Less than $50 million. 
? Adjustment to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 
Act working funds. 
’ Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from military to civil functions 
‘ Excludes reappropriation transfers. 
Includes $0.2 billion proposed for later transmission not distributed by service, 
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Add'tl. Oblig. Avail. 
based on anticipated 
Reimbursements to be 
earned in FY 1957 and 
Subsequent Years from 
MDAP Fund Reservations 
Outstanding as of 
30 June 1956 










Anticipated Reimb 
Based on Orders Exp 
Received During | 







Appropriation Title 


(1) 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Salaries & Expenses, OSD 
Salaries & Expenses, OPA 
Construction of Ships, MSTS 
Contingencies 
Emergency Fund 
Reserve Tools & Facilities 
Retired Pay 
Selaries & Expenses, Ct. of Military Appeals 
Claims 


Sub-Total 
Loran Stations 
TOTAL - Office of Secretary of Defense 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Military Personnel, Army 
Maintenance & Operations, Army 
Procurement & Production, Army 
Military Construction, Army Reserve Forces 
Reserve Personnel, Army 
Army National Guard 
Research and Development 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 
Oper. & Maint. - Alaska Comm. System 


Sub-Total 


Military Construction, Army 
Construction - Alaska Comm. System 


TOTAL - Department of the Army 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Military Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Navy Personnel, General Expenses 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Marine Corps Troops & Facilities 
Marine Corps Procurement 
Aircraft & Facilities 
Aircraft & Related Procurement 
Ships and Facilities 
Construction of Ships 
Shipbuilding & Conversion 
Procurement of Ordnance & Ammunition 
Ordnance & Facilities 
Ordnance for New Construction 
Medical Care 
Civil Engineering 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve Forces 
Construction, Water Supply Facilities 
Research & Development 
Service-Wide Supply & Finance 
Service-Wide Operations 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 
Naval Emergency Fund 


Sub-Total 
Military Construction, Navy 
TOTAL - Department of the Navy 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Aircraft and Related Procurement 
Procurement other than Aircraft 
Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 
Military Personnel, Air Force 
Research and Development, Air Force 
Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
Air National Guard 


Sub-Total 
Military Construction, Air Force 
TOTAL - Department of the Air Force 


- 139 | 139 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
All Accounts except Military Construction 
Military Construction Accounts 


TOTAL 





“41 b/ 971 


698 
= " 
200 
Be 
* Less than $.5 million. 


a/ Net New Obligational Authority after deducting $785 million proposed for transfer from Stock Funds would be $34,842 million. Appropriations recei 
Military Construction, Air Force $357 million. 
b/ Value and distribution of MDAP common item orders to be received during FY 1957 are not determinable at this time. 


Proposed for Later Transmission 


GRAND TOTAL - Department of Defense 





partment of Defense 
L957 FOR GENERAL APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 
Millions of Dollars 
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2 391 210 10 100 - 100 60 60 

36 850 37 - - - - - 

14 4,053 - 650 - 650 1, 305 1,955 

21 814 28 - _ jo af 7 
- 19 Ps « \ a a 7 
5 2,472 5 330 - 330 866 1,196 

60 430 60 64 - 6h - oe 
4 172 5 - - « | . a 
. 7 “ ~ 2 ~ ‘ ° 

16 77 16 ° “ ‘ ‘ - 

25 155 25 - * ‘i ‘ a 

- i0 - 10 CO 1 21 

10 T - 37 - 37 
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264 6 1,191 2,2k2 
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37,190 3,259 4o, 4ko 3,259 7453 
1,955 519 2, 47k 519 "th 5 a 
| 39,45 | | 3778 | | 2,923 | | 3778 4 | 339 8, = 





eceiving these transfers would be: Military Construction, Army $193 million; Military Construction, Navy $235 million; 


Distribution: OSD Comptroller 
Senate, House, BoB, EISED-299 
NSC, OSD, Army, ll February 1956 


Navy and Air Force 
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Mr. McNett. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY COST CATEGORY 


Mr. McNett. The fiscal year 1957 budget request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense now before this committee can be summarized by 
major categories as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


New obligational authority requested for military personnel costs— 
pay and allowances, subsistence, individual clothing, transportation 
and other military personnel activities for the active forces is $10,406 
million, or $92 million less than the amount provided in fiscal year 
1956. 

Retired pay will require $525 million in fiscal year 1957 compared 
with $495 million in fiscal year 1956. This will continue to be an area 
of increasing cost until the number of retired military personnel 
stabilizes, which will not be for some years. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9,442 million is requested for operations and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. This covers the cost of operating our Army and Marine 
divisions, naval combat ships and auxiliary craft, aircraft of all the 
services and the worldwide system of shore installations, and includes 
the costs of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, fuel, and other 
supplies. 

The funds requested for this purpose in the 1957 budget are $842 
million more than provided in fiscal year 1956, and $1,340 million 
more than that provided in fiscal year 1955. This sizable increase is 
the result of several key factors: 

(1) The expanding system of continental defense, involving com- 
plicated electronics devices and other complex equipment. 

(2) The transition of combat units to new and more complicated 
weapons and equipment, which are appreciably more expensive to 
operate and maintain. 

(3) The continued buildup and improvement of our reserve forces, 
the support of which increases the operating costs of our active forces. 

(4) The continued buildup of the Air Force, which accounts for 
most of the comparative increase in the request for operations and 
mi ay eG funds. 

(5) The 1957 budget request includes approximately $270 million 
in operations and maintenance appropriations in lieu of deutschemark 
support received from Germany in past fiscal years without charge 
to appropriations. 

There will be no relaxation in our efforts to effect economies and 
savings through improved organization and management. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that a major problem we face is the fact 
that increased emphasis on continental defense, guided missiles, and 
high-performance aircraft, as well as the continued introduction of 
other new and complex weapons, all point in the direction of increased 
operations and maintenance costs in the future. 
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Mr. McNett. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY COST CATEGORY 


Mr. McNew. The fiscal year 1957 budget request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense now before this committee can be summarized by 
major categories as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


New obligational authority requested for military personnel costs— 
pay and allowances, subsistence, individual clothing, transportation 
and other military personnel activities for the active forces is $10,406 
million, or $92 million less than the amount provided in fiscal year 
1956. 

Retired pay will require $525 million in fiscal year 1957 compared 
with $495 million in fiscal year 1956. This will continue to be an area 
of increasing cost until the number of retired military personnel 
stabilizes, which will not be for some years. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9,442 million is requested for operations and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. This covers the cost of operating our Army and Marine 
divisions, naval combat ships and auxiliary craft, aircraft of all the 
services and the worldwide system of shore installations, and includes 
the sin of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, fuel, and other 
supplies. 

The funds requested for this purpose in the 1957 budget are $842 
million more than provided in fiscal year 1956, and $1,340 million 
more than that provided in fiscal year 1955. This sizable increase is 
the result of several key factors: 

(1) The expanding system of continental defense, involving com- 
plicated electronics devices and other complex equipment. 

(2) The transition of combat units to new and more complicated 
weapons and equipment, which are appreciably more expensive to 
operate and maintain. 

(3) The continued buildup and improvement of our reserve forces, 
the support of which increases the operating costs of our active forces. 

(4) The continued buildup of the Air Force, which accounts for 
most of the comparative increase in the request for operations and 
maintenance funds. 

(5) The 1957 budget request includes approximately $270 million 
in operations and maintenance appropriations in lieu of deutschemark 
support received from Germany in past fiscal years without charge 
to appropriations. 

There will be no relaxation in our efforts to effect economies and 
savings through improved organization and management. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that a major problem we face is the fact 
that increased emphasis on continental defense, guided missiles, and 
high-performance aircraft, as well as the continued introduction of 
other new and complex weapons, all point in the direction of increased 
; operations and maintenance costs in the future. 


4. 
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DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, before I forget about it, let me ask a 
question on point 5. 

Does that mean that of this billion dollars, in a round number, in 
the budget request this year for the entire Defense Department, that 
$270 million goes into the Army budget out of that billion dollars 
which we are supposed to get extra? Is $270 million of that billion 
dollars eaten up by this item No. 5 in the Army budget? 

Mr. McNett. $239 million for the Army and $52,875,000 for the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. So the increase in the Army budget—at least $239 
million of it—is just paying for the occupation troops in Germany, 
which the Germans used to pay for? 

Mr. McNett. It is in lieu of support received from Germany last 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a “‘sleeper’’? 

Mr. McNet.. It is not a “‘sleeper.”” That is why we are explaining 
it. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not a “‘sleeper’’; it is in print. 

Mr. McNett. A little later in the statement I will touch on this 
point, if I may. If there are questions at that time I will endeavor 
to explain them, sir. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


A total of $10,304 million is requested for major procurement and 
production, $7,091 million, or almost 70 percent, of which is for 
procurement of aircraft and guided missiles. Shipbuilding will take 
about 13 percent and electronics about 10 percent. During the 
current fiscal year, total new obligational authority for major procure- 
ment and production amounted to $8,889 million, with $7,175 million 
for aircraft and guided missiles. 

As was the case in the last 2 years, no new funds are being requested 
for Army major procurement, since the unobligated funds carried 
forward into fiscal year 1957 are considered fully adequate to finance 
the Army procurement program during the coming year. For all 
three military departments, as can be seen from the table provided to 
the committee, it is planned to apply substantial amounts of the 
unobligated carryovers to the buying programs for fiscal year 1957. 
As a result, the planned level of major procurement obligations for 
service accounts during fiscal year 1957 is about $12.5 billion, or 
about $2 billion greater than the new obligational authority being 
requested in this budget for that purpose. 

The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of 
procurement items is as follows: 


AIRCRAFT 


A total of $5,315 million has been requested in the fiscal year 1957 
budget for the procurement of aircraft. However, taking into con- 
sideration the unobligated carryovers available, this budget provides 
for planned obligations of $6.5 billion for procurement of aircraft 
during fiscal year 1957. This will cover the procurement of approxi- 
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mately 4,000 aircraft for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This 
compares with $6,237 million made available in fiscal year 1956 and 
$4,403 million provided in fiscal year 1955. Aircraft expenditures 
in fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $6,751 million, about the same 
level as during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you also add the number of aircraft bought for 
the $6.2 billion in fiscal 1956, just in a round number? 

Mr. McNetu. 5,084. In other words, there were more aircraft 
bought, but you will find the mix is different. I think there were 
some trainers in 1956, which we buy rather cheaply. You will find 
more high-priced aircraft in this budget as against cheaper aireraft 
in the previous budget. 


SHIPS AND HARBOR CRAFT 


New obligational authority requested for ships and harbor craft 
amounts to $1,336 million, about the same amount as in fiscal year 
1956. Expenditures for ships are expected to total approximately 
$1,032 million in fiscal year 1957, or almost $100 million more than 
the fiscal year 1956 level. This level of obligational authority and 
expenditures is in line with the program for the progressive moderni- 
zation of the fleet, a major portion of which was built during World 
War II. 


COMBAT VEHICLES 


Production of tanks and other combat vehicles at the present time 
is tapering off, with the limited output going largely to build up 
mobilization reserves. Expenditures during fiscal year 1957 are esti- 
mated at $191 million, one-third less than in the current fiscal 
year. Only a small amount of new obligational authority is being 
requested in the fiscal year 1957 budget for combat vehicles since 
our requirements have largely been met from prior-year funds. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES, ARTILLERY AND WEAPONS 


By and large, the requirements of the Active Forces for these cate- 
gories of major materiel have been met with funds made available 
to date. Both appropriation requests and estimated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1957 are relatively small. 


AMMUNITION 


Ammunition expenditures during fiscal year 1957 are estimated at 
$827 million—about $250 million less than the current year’s level. 
In view of the substantial stocks that have been accumulated since 
the end of actual combat in Korea, production rates for most rounds 
of ammunition have been adjusted to minimum levels that will keep 
active production lines in being for a longer period than would other- 
wise be possible; $212 million is being requested in new obligational 
authority in fiscal year 1957 for the Navy and Air Force, compared 
with $384 million in fiscal year 1956. 
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MISSILES 


Major strides are being made in the missiles area. Although pro- 
duction of missiles is still dependent upon the progress in research and 
development programs inthe solution of the problems inherent in 
this field, an increasing number of missile types are reaching the 
production stage. Total obligational authority of $1,776 million is 
requested in the fiscal year 1957 budget for missiles, compared with 
$938 million in fiscal year 1956 and $345 million in fiscal year 1955. 
In addition, approximately $800 million are programed by the Army 
for obligation for missiles in fiscal year 1957 from carryover funds. 
Expenditures for missiles are estimated at $1,276 million during fiscal 
year 1957 compared with $917 million in fiscal year 1956 and $631 
million in fiscal year 1955. This is an area of rapidly increasing 
expenditures. 

ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The fiscal year 1957 budget requests $1,009 million for electronics 
and communications equipment. This is just about three times the 
amount provided in fiscal year 1956, and reflects, for the most part, 
the high cost of expanding and improving our extensive system of 
radar defenses and related communication systems. Expenditures 
are expected to total $745 million during fiscal year 1957 compared 
with $671 million in the current fiscal year. It should be noted that 
this category does not include expenditures for electronic equipment 
installed as integral components in aircraft, ships, missiles and other 
military equipment, expenditures for which are also expected to 
increase in fiscal year 1957. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


In general, the buildup of military production equipment and 
facilities has been rather completely financed in prior fiscal years. i 
During the 6 fiscal years 1951 through 1956, a total of $6.5 billion 
has been made available for the costs of production equipment and 
facilities. $265 million is being requested in the budget for fiscal 
vear 1957, compared with $203 million provided in fiscal year 1956. 
Expenditures for this purpose will continue to decline in the coming 
fiscal year to $375 million compared with $435 million in the current 
fiscal year and $631 million in fiscal year 1955. 


OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


New obligational authority requested in fiscal year 1957 for other 
major procurement and production, which includes such items as 
materials handling equipment, construction equipment, railroad equip- 
ment and special training equipment, amounts to $265 million com- 
pared with $123 million in fiscal year 1956. Expenditures for this 
group of items are estimated at $288 million in fiscal year 1957 com- 
pared with $265 million in fiscal year 1956. 


MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


One billion six hundred and ninety-eight million dollars has been 
separately requested for military public works. The ultimate distri- 
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bution of this amount in terms of various program categories, such as 
airfields, barracks, family housing, ete., 1s largely dependent upon 
the action taken on the public works authorization request eur- 
rently before the Congress. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The fiscal year 1957 budget requests $1,200 million in new obliga- 
tional authority for the Reserve components, an increase of $200 
million over fiscal year 1956 and $460 million over fiscal year 1955. 
This increase is required to cover the projected expansion in the 
pry of Reserve personnel in drill-pay status from an average of 

9,000 in fiscal year 1955 to 890,000 in fiscal year 1956 and to 
'030. 000 in fiscal year 1957. Excluding the cost of construction for 
the Reserve components, it now costs an average of about $1,000 to 
maintain a reservist in drill-pay status for 1 year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A total of $1,532 million is requested in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
for research and development—including the cost of direct research 
and :the cost of operating and maintaining research activities and 
installations. This is $112 million more than provided in 1956, and 
$227 million more than in 1955. These figures do not give the full 
measure of our research and development effort, particularly with 
respect to the development phase. ‘The line between dev elopment and 
procurement cannot be precisely drawn, particularly in such areas of 
rapidly advancing technology as missiles. A significant portion of the 
amounts we are requesting for aircraft and missiles in the procure- 
ment accounts are for items of a development or test nature, which 
have not yet been standardized or approved for service use. 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Three hundred and twenty million dollars is requested for establish- 
mentwide activities, $49 million more than last year. Included in this 
category are international activities, such as costs of military attachés, 
Inter-American Defense Board, NATO activities, and so forth, 
amounting to $61 million, and the costs of operating certain joint 
activities (many of which are classified) and schools in which the 
military departments have a common interest, amounting to $244 
million. Included also are salaries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, amounting to $15 million. The military depart- 
ments will provide the necessary detail concerning the individual 
classified projects for which they are administratively responsible. 


EXPENDITURES 


At the beginning of fiscal vear 1957, it is estimated that the unex- 
pended balances for all military functions of the Department of 
Defense, including military public works, will be about $39.7 billion. 
This, together with the total new expenditure availability of $34.9 
billion being requested from the Congress for fiscal year 1957, will 
make $74.6 billion available for expenditure. 
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Expenditures for fiscal year 1957, including military public works, 
are currently estimated at a little over $35.5 billion—or almost $1 bil- 
lion higher than the estimated expenditures of close to $34.6 billion 
for ‘the current fiscal year. Deducting approximately $600 million 
of funds expected to lapse at the end of fiscal year 1957, the unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1957, is estimated at $38.5 billion. This is $23.7 
billion less than the peak unexpended balance of $62.2 billion at the 
end of fiscal year 1953. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Under section 626 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1956, agencies of the Department of Defense were authorized to ac- 
cept real property, the use of real property, services, and other com- 
modities from foreign countries for the use of the United States in 
accordance with mutual defense agreements or occupational arrange- 
ments, and to use same for support of United States forces in such 
areas without specific appropriation therefor. The principal budget- 
ary effect of this authorization has been to permit us to accept deut- 
schemark support for our military forces in Germany. In providing 
this authority, the Congress required that quarterly reports be fur- 
nished to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and to the Bureau of the Budget on the 
property, supplies, and commodities received during the quarter. 
This is being done. 

Prior to the entry of the Federal Republic of Germany nto NATO, 
agreement was reached between the Allied Powers and Germany on 
specific levels of deutschemark support to be provided during the first 
year after Germany’s entry into NATO. This period expires on May 
5, 1956. Although there have been discussions with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany on this matter, no agreement has yet been reached 
concerning the nature and extent of support that will be provided by 
Germany after May 5, 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? 

Mr. McNew. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 

Mr. McNem. A small amount of deutschemark support will 
continue to be received from the Berlin magistrat regardless of the 
progress of negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany since 
such support can be expected to continue so long as that city remains 
under four-power occupation. 

The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1956 was 
submitted on a gross dollar basis last year, and that $296 million 
was properly deleted from our budget when the authority contained 
in section 626 was continued for the Department of Defense. Because 
of Bureau of the Budget instructions, and the current uncertainty as 
to the nature and extent of deutschemark support that will be avail- 
able, our budget for fiscal year 1957 is agaim submitted on a gross 
dollar basis, pending agreement on continued support. We will keep 
this committee advised of the progress of negotiations and hope to be 
able to provide definite figures prior to final action by the committee 
on this bill. 
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IMPROVED FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


At the outset of these hearings, Secretary Wilson stated: 

Perhaps the most important single step in improving the economy and efficieney 
of our operations is the planned further extension of the stock and industrial 
fund principle in each of the military departments. 

As this committee knows, stock and industrial funds make a unique 
contribution to better management, combining as they do, in easily 
understood systems, built-in incentives for economy and efficiency 
at the operating levels while providing the means for more effective 
top-level review and control. 

Through the establishment of a business-type buyer-seller relation- 
ship between the customers who use the materiel or services, and the 
activity which supplies them, a whole series of improvements result. 
Both “buyer” and “seller’’ become more cost conscious. The cus- 
tomers generate pressures for better service at lower cost. At the 
same time, the supplying activity knows that its performance will be 
judged and its program continued in accordance with its ability to 
provide materiel or service at acceptable prices and that costs must 
be kept within income. With this emphasis on costs, management 
becomes vitally interested in the development of standards to show 
what costs should be as well as in a cost accounting system to show 
what costs are. Production and major overhaul are subjected to 
tighter scheduling, inventories are brought under more effective con- 
trol, more effective planning is accomplished and results monitored 
through operating budgets and projections of working capital require- 
ments. In short, a whole system of modern management is developed, 
utilizing proved business techniques adapted to the specific require- 
ments of Department of Defense activities. 

At the same time, review and control by higher echelons are made 
easier and more effective. Costs can be reliably related to the func- 
tions and programs for which appropriations are made. Review is 
facilitated by more understandable reporting based on unit costs and 
end products. More effective control is exercised through consumer 
funding, through review of operating budgets and through direct 
action on deviations from plans or standards. 

Of course, all of this puts management on the spot. Inefficiencies 
in problem areas are more easily pinpointed. It is understandable, 
therefore, why there may be reluctance on the part of some manage- 
ment personnel, who do not have personal experience with its long-run 
advantages, to accept this system. We have found, however, that 
those who have really tried it usually become enthusiastic supporters 
of the system when they discover that working capital funds for 
business-type activities are a real asset in helping them do a better job. 
People in general want to do a better job if they have the tools for 
doing it and are given recognition when it is done. 

In the case of stock funds, results to date have already been rather 
striking. During the last 3 fiscal years alone, $2.5 billion have been 
returned to the Treasury from stock funds, as inventories have been 
reduced through use of the stock-fund mechanism to achieve better 
inventory management. It is expected that inventory reductions 
will mas available an additional $785 million by the end of fiscal 
year 1957, and this amount has been recommended in this budget 
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to reduce new obligational authority which would otherwise be 
required. 

A recent review of a number of industrial-type establishments in 
the Department of Defense indicated that the greatest advances in 
the application of modern management methods were being made in 
those areas in which the industrial fund principle had been applied 
for a period of time. ‘This committee is familiar with the outstanding 
achievements of the Military Sea Transportation Service, which 
continues to save the Government enough each year, compared with 
the costs experienced before industrial funding, to build a Forrestal- 
class carrier. Because of this record of performance, the Hoover 
Commission has recommended that the use of working capital funds 
be expanded. We agree. 

The program presented in this budget for extending working capital 
funds rounds out in general the areas in the three military departments 
where the clearest benefits can be obtained. Details will be presented 
by the military departments separately. The general program is as 
follows: In regard to stock funds, the Army now has substantially 
complete coverage of depot stocks and partial coverage at the post, 
camp, and station levels in the United States. Army emphasis 
will, therefore, be on extending coverage geographically. The Navy 
now has extensive geographical coverage but plans to bring additional 
classes of items under stock funding, particularly ships, electronics 
and submarine parts. Air Force plans to extend its coverage to both 
additional classes of items and geographical areas. 

Similarly, it is planned to round out the application of industrial 
funding. The Army is programing the extension of this system to 
such areas as equipment rebuild facilities, proving grounds, transporta- 
tion terminals, and so forth. The Navy plans to effect nearly complete 
coverage of its installations of an industrial nature. The Air Force 
expects to apply industrial funding to the transport operations of the 
Military Air Transport Service, as was specifically recommended by 
this committee in connection with the fiscal year 1955 appropriation 
act. Also, it is planning to extend application to installations con- 
ducting major overhaul and maintenance of aircraft and components. 

All of this constitutes a well-balanced, forward-working program 
which we confidently expect will make a steadily enlarging contribu- 
tion to efficiency and economy in Defense management. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will recess until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. Thank 
you very much. 

(AFTERNOON SESSION) 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed. 

Mr. MeNeil, you have been working in the realm of defense finances 
and high strategy and policy for many, many years. I have always 
felt that your advice and suggestions to the committee are well worthy 
of our best attention and consideration. 

I think the statement you made this morning was very good, and 
I want to thank you for it. However, let us recapitulate a bit here. 

We are in the overall—that is, speaking in very round figures— 
being requested by the President for $35 billion for the defense program 
for fiscal 1957. 
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If we should provide all of those funds for the coming fiscal year and 
should pass the bill in its final form before the Ist of July, approxi- 
imately how much money would the Department of Defense have 
available to it for expenditure during fiscal year 1957? 

I know you have given that testimony, but I just wanted to re- 
capitulate. 

Mr. McNett. $74.6 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Do your tables show there how much you had or 
would have had under similar circumstances in previous years? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please read some of them off to us? 

Mr. McNett. For fiscal year 1956 it was $76.8 billion; for fiscal year 
1955 it was $83.7 billion; for fiscal year 1954 it was $96 billion, and 
for fiscal year 1953 it was $106.5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the figures on down the line there? 

Mr. McNeu. Yes, sir. For fiscal year 1952 it was $98.6 billion; 
for fiscal year 1951, which was the first year after Korea, and in whicli 
we received the first substantial appropriations, it was $58 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Then, on before that, it would.be much less, of course. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; the unexpended balance was $9.8 billion at 
the end of 1950. 

Mr. Manon. During the Korean war it was anticipated that it 
might grow into an all-out global war and we started some very, very 
ambitious programs. The sky was the limit insofar as funds were 
concerned and we were in the middle of a crash program in order to 
get ourselves in a better position. 

Mr. McNeEIL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Since the Korean war ended, we have been reducing 
those unexpended and unobligated funds; have we not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understood you to say this morning that you had 
about reached the leveling off period insofar as unobligated funds and 
unexpended funds are concerned; is that correct? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir; we are getting closer. There are several 
appropriations, notably ‘‘Procurement and production, Army,” which 
can come a little closer, but we are getting generally into what makes 
for a very smooth-running machine. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


Mr. Manon. I was unhappy with the Congress last year for declin- 
ing to transfer certain production and procurement money of the 
Army which was needed to cover some financing. Please bring me 
up to date on that problem. Does the Army have a lot more addi- 
tional funds which they do not need? 

Mr. McNet. I can give you the history of that. 

At the beginning of the next fiscal year, this coming July, the 
Army will have about $2,176 million unobligated in the procurement 
and production account. It will have additional availability based 
on anticipated reimbursements during 1957 from military assistance 
fund reservations totaling about $600 million. 

Mr. Ritry. How much was that figure? 

Mr. McNett. Approximately $600 million from military assistance. 
It will have about $200 million from sales of materials and so forth to 
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the other services beginning on July 1—this coming July—so that 
the total anticipated reimbursements during the year will build gross 
obligational availability up to a little over $2.9 billion. It is planned 
to obligate about $1,865 million for the Department of the Army 
itself and for reimbursable transactions. In addition, the fiscal plan 
calls for $200 million to. be apportioned for commitments, which 
will be unobligated at the end of the year. So it takes an apportion- 
ment program of about $2 billion total for the Army next year, which 
would leave $866 million at the end of June 30, 1957, unobligated. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that on June 30, 1957, there would be 
something in the area of $600 million or $800 million unobligated 
does not mean that the funds would in any way be defensible? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Could we transfer any of those funds to other pur- 
poses without doing any injury to procurement and production 
programs of the Army? 

Mr. McNei. Without doing any injury to the procurement and 
production program of the Army in 1957; that is correct. It would 
mean that we would ask then new appropriations to cover the full 
Army requirement in 1958, and if we do not transfer the excess 
unobligated funds, they would apply as a credit against the 1958 
requirements. 

Mr. Manon. How much could you transfer, generally speaking, as 
of your information presently available? 

Mr. McNet. About. $600 million. 

Mr. Manon. Does the budget request that Congress do that? 

Mr. McNetu. No; it does not. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 

Mr. McNet. There is no particular reason except that when we 
proposed year before last to do that Congress did not accept it and 
seemed to prefer that this be carried as an unobligated balanee in 
the Department of the Army until it was utilized. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. MeNeil, could you give us further information 
in regard to that particular point? 

Mr. McNet. Mr. Chairman, before your hearings close I ean get 
a more precise estimate. I have an idea as to what the military assist- 
ance common-item orders for 1957 will be, but I can give you only an 
estimate at the moment. I believe there will be in the neighborhood 
of $600 million in the Army procurement and production appropriation 
which would be available for transfer without affecting the program 
of the Army in 1957. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem that the administration of the Gov- 
ernment would have recommended that transfer in order to reduce 
appropriations by $600 million. 

Mr. McNett. I can think of only two reasons: One is that when 
we did propose it last year, it seemed to be the sense of the Congress 
not to do it. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that the Congress did not do it. 

Mr. McNett. The next reason is because it is getting down, and 
you have the psychological problem of it looking as if you are taking 
money away when, actually, it did not make any difference to the 
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Treasury and to Uncle Sam generally whether you left the remaining 
balances on the books for another year. 

Mr. Manon. It makes Congress looks bad. 

Mr. McNei. Well, we did not do it for that reason, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I know you did not do it with the intention of making 
Congress look bad, and some people would not think it made Congress 
look bad. However, I realize there is room for differences of opinion. 
My feeling is that since there has been no recommendation made 
that probably the Congress will go ahead and let the Army keep 
this $600 million another year. 

Mr. McNett. We do not propose to use it. We propose to keep it 
in reserve for application against the 1958 budget request. 

Mr. Manon. I am not recommending any crusade on it. I do not 
suppose it would save the taxpayers any money for us to make the 
transfer, or do you think it would? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; it would not make any difference. 

Mr. Manon. If I thought it would save any money, I would feel a 
little different about it. 

Mr. McNem. That is one of the reasons, sir. we wanted to start 
handling our entire plan in this fashion, so that both the Department 
and you people knew what our assets were and what we proposed to 
do with them during the following year, as well as to know how much 
would not be utilized, and what would be utilized. 


Proposep REvIsIoN oF FuNDING ror Minirary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the special 
committee that I happen to serve on, we have gotten together some 
information in connection with trying to improve the handling of 
personnel in the various governmental agencies. My attention has 
been called to a suggestion that an appropriation covering such 
support functions as hospital operations, procurement and supply, 
research, maintenance and construction, could include amounts for 
paying military personnel assigned thereto. These amounts would be 
based on numbers and computed average rates for each grade involved 
which would be presented in the justification outlining the rank and 
grade structure for military personnel as a whole. 

In other words, it develops that appropriationwise, we in the Con- 
gress and on this committee particularly are putting a limit on civilian 
employees in the appropriation but we are really handling it in a kind 
of an open-ended way in that the civilian employees might be allocated 
to a given domestic establishment and then the military personnel 
taken out of a common pool. However, where one thought one was 
holding down the size of a local establishment—I am talking about 
possibilities and not that I know about specific cases—we might have 
a whole flock of colonels put in to replace clerk-typists, so far as any 
control, budgetwise, is concerned. 

In going over these matters I note that on October 14, 1955, the 
Secretary of Defense made among other things this significant 
statement: 

(j) a number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial reductions in the 
numbers of civilian personnel can be made. As a target, reduce on a selective 
basis total civilian personnel, exclusive of those employed in civil functions, from 
the number employed as of June 30, 1955, (1) by 2 percent by December 31, 1955, 
(2) by an additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956, and (3) by at least an additional 
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2 percent by June 30, 1956. Such reductions are to be achieved to the maximum 
extent by attrition and without replacement by military personnel or substitution 

by contract operations. Any increase above these objectives must have ‘the 
approval of the Secretary of the military department and the Secretary of Defense. 


I note subsequent to that that we have a letter from you as the 
Comptroller addressed to our committee in which you recognize a 
considerable degree of benefit which might come from a change in 
this approach. 

The other department with which I have been in contact has a situ- 
ation where we inherited a problem in which we are having extreme 
difficulty in seeing what a given operation costs because by transfer 
from one to the other, as for instance, in regard to the Solicitor’s 
Office, instead of making a direct appropriation for the Solicitor’s 
Office they are charging against the Commodity Credit Corporation 
so much and against the Bureau of Animal Industry so much, and 
various other things, which is the reverse of what is possible as I see 
it under national defense. 

I wonderi: you would give us your views on it, and any suggestions 
as to how we might bring that about if we agreed with you and what 
savings, roughly, you think might come from that approach. 

Mr. McNetu. We discussed that problem 2 years ago before this 
committee and I did some work on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Pardon me for interrupting, but I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, if we could insert this repo:t into the record at this point? 
It isnot alengthy one. It has brought together some of these things 
which I presume Mr. McNeil is going to reach in his discussion. I 
would like to insert this document into the record at this point just 
prior to his statement, and then it will pinpoint it. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The document referred to follows:) 





INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


During discussions last fall on the work of the temporary subcom- 
mittee, the relationship of the present methods of funding for civilian 
and military personnel in the Department of Defense to the general 
fiscal features of the prohibitions and restrictions in the so-called 
Whitten amendment was brought up. Specifically, the matter of 
opportunity for circumvention of these restrictions through assign- 
ment of military personnel to replace civilian personnel reductions 
at defense installations, with the consequent fiscal implications, was 
mentioned. Moreover, responsible sources have contended that a 
change in funding methods for certain military personnel costs would 
bring about very substantial savings. 

There is attached a compilation of information available in support 
of the proposal to change funding methods. Also attached, as ap- 
pendixes, are copies of the Whitten amendment, a summary of the 
current proposal of the Defense Comptroller for revising funding 
methods, a Defense paper describing procedures for determining 
military personnel requirements for individual units and activities, 
and excerpts from Secretary of Defense memorandum of October 14, 
1955, on guidelines for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 which in part bear 
particularly on the subject of civilian and military personnel. 
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THE WHITTEN AMENDMENT 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON PROPOSAL FOR REVISION OF FUNDING 
FoR MinLitary PERSONNEL 


1. The Whitten amendment 


The so-called Whitten amendment as amended and revised is at- 
tached as appendix A. It was first enacted shortly after outbreak of 
the Korean war. It was designed to accomplish a number of pur- 
poses, important among which were to effectively limit the expansion 
of the number of permanent Federal employees and to prevent repe- 
tition of the serious job inflation which developed in World War II as 
a result of expanded grade levels and faulty classifications. There 
seemed to be a clear belief that unless appropriate restrictions were 
enacted, and provision made for periodic review of all positions created 
or upgraded during the Korean war, there would at the end of the war 
be a repetition of World War II experience with its attendant trouble- 
some and costly implications in years following. 

A key requirement of the amendment, aside from limiting the num- 
ber of permanent Federal employees, is the provision for not less than 
annual review of all positions created or placed in a higher level or 
grade since September 1, 1950. As a corollary to the annual review, 
all such positions found to be unnecessary are required to be abolished 
and such adjustments in grade or level as may be found appropriate 
are to be made with respect to those positions found necessary. 
Reports on such actions are submitted to the Congress. 


2. Facilitating control of personnel through funding arrangements 

Throughout the Government generally, personnel costs are com- 
mingled in the appropriations along with other costs of operation. 
The structure and composition of appropriations are such that they 
readily lend themselves to any desired reduction in personnel costs 
concurrently with determination of the total amounts deemed appro- 
priate for specific programs, activities, and installations. Through 
dollar determinations on given programs and activities all the way up 
and down the budgetary process, effective controls can be exercised 
over Federal employment costs on a concomitant basis as part and 
parcel of total operating costs. 

The major exception to the generally prevailing situation is the 
cost of military personnel in the Department of Defense which is 
completely funded in 4 separate appropriations—1 for each of the 4 
military services. For fiscal year 1957, new obligational authority 
budgeted for active military personnel ‘costs is $10.5 billion, or 30 
percent of the Department of Defense total and nearly 16 percent of 
the whole Federal budget. Civilian personnel costs in the Department 
of Defense, as in the case of similar costs throughout the Government 
generally, are commingled with other operating costs in the various 
maintenance and operation-type appropriations of the military 
services. As indicated, military personnel costs for support-type 
functions and installations are not included in these appropriations. 

The Department of Defense—the largest single employer in the 
Government—is probably the most extensively and seriously affected 
by personnel wijcatuntens following a cessation of war or emergency or 
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otherwise when adjustments, especially reductions, in personnel are 
ordered. The Secretary of Defense now issues certain annual policy 
guidelines dealing with this and other budgetary matters. Appropri- 
ate exc erpts from the most recent one, applicable to fiscal years 1956 
and 1957, are attached as appendix B. It appears that these policy 
euidelines are in harmony with the general purposes of the amend- 
ment as to elimination of unnecessary “positions and personnel. How- 
ever, the fact that it was deemed necessary to include in the policy 
guidelines a word of warning against substitution of military personnel 
when reductions were proposed in civilian personnel points up an 
operating problem with which the Department and the Committee on 
Appropriations have been dealing for several years. The reports of 
the Committee have discussed the matter of proper utilization of both 
categories and the military appropriation bill carries a provision 
limiting the number of full-time graded civilian personnel, but with 
& proviso permitting the ceiling to ‘be exceeded when found economical 
to substitute civilian for military personnel. In periods of retrench- 
ment in civilian personnel under present funding arrangements, there 
seems to be a general feeling that the tendency to substitute military 
personnel is ever present. The most recent statement amounting to 
tacit admission of this is contained in the General Guidelines for Fiscal 
Years 1956 and 1957 memorandum issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense on October 14, 1955. 

In calling for a review of programs, the Secretary announces that— 
consideration must be given to the maintenance of a high level of effective strength 
within the limits of the national resources that are made available for military 
purposes. 

Continuing to the detailed objectives of the review, the Secretary 
states, on page 3— 

A number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial reductions in the 
numbers of civilian personnel can be made. As a target, reduce on a selective 
basis total civilian personnel, exclusive of those employed in civil functions, from 
the number employed as of June 30, 1955, (1) by 2 percent by December 31, 1955; 
(2) by an additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956; and (3) by at least an additional 
2 percent by June 30, 1956. Such reductions are to be achieved to the maximum 


ertent by attrition and without replacement by military personnel or substitution by 
contract operation. [Italics supplied.] 


3. Funding for military personnel 


For some years, military personnel have been funded out of a 
single appropriation for each service encompassing all costs of military 
pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, and travel when under perma- 
nent change of station orders. This method is currently followed for a 
number of reasons, most of which stem from the methods of controlling 
military manpower. Manpower control systems in use in all the serv- 
ices are built around a high centralized control over staffing plans, 
deployment, promotion policies, and so forth. This control is based 
on a system of tables of organization, which is the term used by the 
Department to describe the media by which units and activities are 
organized and manned. 

or combat units, these tables originate as a result of new weapons 
systems, battlefield experience, or staff planning. For supporting 
forces, new tables originate to meet the need of the services for ex- 
pansion of the support base, or to provide units to accomplish new 
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missions. ‘The military commander who will utilize the unit estab- 
lished by a given table of organization participates in the development 
of the T/O (as it is abbreviated) and the positions to be provided by it. 
All staff elements of the military department review the proposal, and 
final approval is given at the departmental level. Provision is made 
for periodic onsite as well as staff review and inspection to determine 
both essentiality of the unit, and personnel utilization within the unit. 
Policies and procedures are well established covering requests for 
increase or decrease in a given T/O, and for the orderly and continuous 
review of T/O’s. Innone of these processes, however, does the element 
of cost in relation to other costs of a given function or ‘activity to which 
the personnel are assigned appear to exert any substantial pressure 
or receive coordinated consideration. (A statement from the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the subject of tables of organization appears as 
appendix C.) 

Budget estimates, in terms of dollar costs, do not enter into the 
managerial picture until well after basic decisions have been made 
relating to requirements (in numbers and types of persons), missions 
to be performed, deployment of units, etc., and then are expressed in 
terms of total man-years by rank, corps, and pay grade, rather than 
by function to be performed. 

The present method of funding for military personnel operates to 
prevent both the reviewing agencies of the executive branch and the 
Congress from seeing the total cost of operating any given function, 
be it a quartermaster laundry, a navy yard, or an air station, in that 
they do not include the cost of military personnel assigned to such an 
activity. Total personnel costs, as a part of overall operating costs, 
are not reflected, and determinations on amounts to be allowed for 
particular programs and activities are made without concurrent 
consideration of numbers of military personnel and related costs 
assigned to such programs and activities. 


4. Proposed new funding arrangements 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) introduced a 
proposal in the hearings before the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations on February 16, 1954, to reorganize the budget to show 
military personnel costs by function. That proposal has been con- 
sidered by many persons and groups, both within and outside the 
Federal Government, with varying reactions. The current proposal, 
essentially the same, is briefly this: 

Appropriations covering such support-type functions as hospital 
operation, procurement and supply, research, maintenance and con- 
struction could include amounts for paying military personnel as- 
signed. These amounts would be based on numbers and computed 
average rates for each grade involved, which would be presented in 
the justification outlining the rank and grade structure for military 
personnel as a whole. Appropriate details for support appropria- 
tions and projects would be included in the respective justifications. 
The justifications for the appropriation for military personnel would 
include total numbers and dollars, as heretofore. However, the 
appropriation requested would be a net amount, subtracting that 
portion included in other appropriations. For simplicity i in effe scting 
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payments to individuals, wherever they may be and including allow- 
ances reflecting specific longevity, marital status, etc., all such pay- 
ments would continue to be made from the appropriation for military 
personnel. Necessary reimbursements to this appropriation for 
military personnel assigned to support functions otherwise financed 
would be on a mentite or quarterly basis, utilizing average rates 
based on the grades of the indiwiduale involved, thus precluding any 
net deficit or surplus in reimbursement. 

The proposal of the Assistant Secretary is discussed in more detail 
in appendix D. 

There follow excerpts from various other reports and statements 
in support of the matter: 

W. J. McNeil (Defense Appropriation, 1955, hearings, pp. 350-351) 
(February 16, 1954): 

Such a plan should bring together the total costs by functions (and result 
in) * * * very substantial savings. Whenever a commander or manager * * * 
has a picture of total costs he cannot help but do a better job and a more efficient 
one, 

Similarly, when review authorities all the way up the line have a whole picture, 
the only result can be a better evaluation of what is received for what is spent. 
In addition, the proposal * * * would permit the evaluation on a cost basis 
of * * * civilian versus military personnel * * *, 

Committee on National Defense, American Institute of Accountants 
(in comment on draft of report of Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organiza- 
tion and Procedures) (letter to Mr. Cooper, p. 2, August 30, 1954): 

Our committee interprets (recommendations 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14 of 
Cooper committee, pp. 6-7) as full recognition of * * * necessity of establishing 
practicable financial management controls * * *; and full recognition that * * * 
appropriation controls ceasing at the cash expenditure level are wholly 
inadequate * * *. It follows that there should no longer be available without 


cost to the user the services of military personnel * * *. It follows that for 
management the emphasis on controls should be directed to all costs. 


Report, Financial Management in the Department of Defense, Ad- 
visory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures (Cooper 
committee), October, 1954, page 29: 

If personnel management of military personnel assigned to such jobs (in sup- 
porting activities that can be filled satisfactorily by either military personnel or 
civilians) can be modified * * *, it should be practicabie for the entire personnel 
costs of the selected activities to be funded from the appropriation financing the 
operations. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Task Force Report on Budget and Accounting, June, 1955, page 
82 (in support of accounting, rather than funding, proposal): 


As a guide for judging performance, accounting systems should be developed 
within organizational units from which performance in terms of cost can be 
obtained. Costs of support activities in the Department of Defense have 
particular significance and to be valid must include, as they do not now, the costs 
of military personnel employed in them. 


Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Report on Budget and Accounting, June, 1955, page 58: (Es- 
sentially same as task force report, above.) 
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APPENDIXES 


AppEeNnpIx A 
Tap WuHitren AMENDMENT 


[Section 1310 of Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, approved November 1, 
1951 (Public Law 253), as amended by section 1302, Public Law 375, approved 
June 5, 1952, and further amended by section 602 of Public Law 763, approved 
September 1, 1954.] 


Sc. 1310. Immediately upon the enactment of this Act and until termination 
of the national emergency proclaimed by the President on December 16, 1950: 

(a) The Civil Service Commission and the heads of the executive departments, 
agencies, and corporations shall make full use of their authority to require that 
initial appointments to positions in and outside the competitive civil service shall 
be made on other than a permanent basis in order to prevent increases in the 
number of permanent personnel of the Federal Government in excess of 10 per 
centum above the total number of permanent employees on September 1, 1950: 
Provided, That any position vacated by a permanent employee called to military 
service or transferred to a national defense agency shall not be filled except on a 
temporary or indefinite basis. All appointments, reinstatements, transfers, and 
promotions to positions subject to the Classification Act of 1949 shall be made 
with the condition and notice to each individual appointed, reinstated, transferred, 
or promoted that the classification grade of the position is subject to post-audit 
and correction by the appropriate departmental or agency personnel office or the 
Civil Service Commission. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission shall facilitate the transfer of Federal em- 
ployees from nondefense to defense activities and encourage the retention of em- 
ployees in defense activities, and shall provide reemployment rights for permanent 
employees in the activities from which such employees are transferred. 

(ec) The Civil Service Commission shall make full use of its authority to prevent 
excessively rapid promotions in the competitive civil service and to require cor- 
rection of improper allocations to higher grades of positions subject to the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended. No person in any executive department or 
agency whose position is subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall be promoted or transferred to a higher grade subject to such Act without 
having served at least one year in the next lower grade: Provided, That the Civil 
Service Commission for positions in the competitive service and the head of the 
employing agency for positions outside the competitive service may by regulation 
provide for promotions of two grades in one year (1) to positions not higher than 
GS-5; (2) to positions not higher than GS-11 which are in a line of work properly 
classified under the Classification Act of 1949 at two-grade intervals; (3) to posi- 
tions in the same line of work when the employee has completed a training period 
under a training program approved by the Civil Service Commission for positions 
in the competitive service, or approved by the head of the employing agency for 
positions outside the competitive service; and (4) of an employee of the agency 
concerned when there is no position in the normal line of promotion in the grade 
immediately below that of the position to be filled: Provided further, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to any case involving an employee who is within reach for 
appointment to a higher grade position on a competitive civil service register, or 
is eligible for appointment, in accordance with a regular appointment system or 
procedure established prior to September 1, 1950, to a higher grade position out- 
side the competitive Civil Service, or being advanced up to a grade level from 
which he had been demoted or separated because of reduction in force, or being 
advanced to a grade level not exceeding that for which he had previously estab- 
lished eligibility as required by the terms hereof: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions hereof, and in order to avoid undue hardship or 
inequity, the Civil! Service Commission, when requested by the head of the agency 
involved, may authorize promotions in individual cases of meritorious nature. 

(d) From time to time, but at least annually, each executive department and 
agency shall (1) review all positions which since September 1, 1950, have been 
created or placed in a higher grade or level of difficulty and responsibility of work 
or in a higher basic pay level, (2) abolish all such positions which are found to be 
unnecessary, (3) with respect to such positions which are found to be necessary, 
make such adjustments as may be appropriate in the classification grades of those 
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positions which are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or in 
the basic pay levels of those positions which are subject to other pay-fixing au- 
thority. Not later than July 31 of each year each department and agency shall 
submit a report to the Post Office and Civil Service Committees and Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives concerning the 
action taken under this paragraph, together with information comparing the total 
number of employees on the payroll on June 30 and their average grade and salary 
with similar information for the previous June 30, and each annual and supple- 
mental budget estimate shall include a statement comparing the average grade 
and salary provided for in each item of appropriation or fund allowance therein 
with similar figures reported for the two previous periods. 

(e) This section does not and shall not be construed to amend or modify the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 (Public Law 359, Seventy-eighth Congress), as 
amended. 





APPENDIX B 


Tue Secretary oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 14, 1955. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The General Counsel. 
Subject: General guidelines for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

During recent years, considerable progress has been made in strengthening 
our military forces and gearing our programs to the “long pull.”’ Obviously, this 
process must be continuing, rather than static, and there is need at this time for 
further review of our programs in order to improve their efficiency and effectiveness 
and at the same time assure that they are oriented as closely as possible to 
current administration policy and world conditions. 

In making this review, consideration must be given to the maintenance of a 
high level of effective strength within the limits of the national resources that 
are made available for military purposes. 

Recognition must be given to the need, under current world conditions, for 
flexibility of forces and planning, and to the fact that true security for our country 
must be founded not only on military readiness but also on a strong and expanding 
economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. In the appraisal and orienta- 
tion of defense programs under this concept, considering the increased capability 
of our forces resulting from the availability of new weapons and the generally 
satisfactory state of readiness and stock position, the following factors will be 
taken into account: 

BROAD OBJECTIVES 


Continued emphasis is to be placed on maintenance and modernization of the 
combat forces that are required for the initial phases of hostilities, but consider- 
ation will be given, however, to what in some cases can be a more gradual ap- 
proach to achievement of objectives, and to restricting or leveling off other 
activities. Critical examination is to be made of current plans for support forces 
and the accumulation of mobilization reserves to assure that they are established 
at minimum feasible levels, within the requirements of the Logistic Annex to the 
Joint Mid-Range War Plan. Where mobilization reserve levels presently repre- 
sent substantial inventories, delivery of material on order will be delayed to the 
extent possible without incurring substantially increased unit costs, and the 
placing of unnecessary follow-on orders will be avoided. Only where, upon 
careful examination, there is found to exist an urgent deficiency—generally 
newly adopted items—will the accumulation of mobilization reserve material be 
continued beyond minimum rates. Support and overhead expenses will be 
curtailed to the maximum extent not tangibly affecting combat readiness. 
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TYPB AND CHARACTER OF OBJECTIVES, BY CATEGORY 


I. Military personnel 

(a) Initiate immediately a program to identify military personnel assigned in 
excess of the minimum needs of support activities—with particular emphasis on 
overhead type functions. Field review groups shall be established to make on- 
the-spot examinations of all activities in order to ascertain the validity of existing 
TO/E’s, TO’s and individual assignments in order to adjust same so that only 
minimum personnel requirements are met and the numbers of personnel in excess 
of such requirements are identified for reassignment or release. 

(b) Critically review educational and training requirements and assure that 
trained personnel are being used to the maxim'im extent in their specialty. 

(c) Reduce rotation rate by stabilizing tours of duty to improve personnel 
utilization and reduce transportation expenditures. 

(d) Arrange to provide leave for personnel during periods of active duty and 
otherwise reduce mandatory terminal leave expenditures. 

(e) Adopt promotion policies and standards which insure promotion of only 
well qualified personnel. 

(f) Reenlist only those personnel who, because of their qualifications, can 
clearly contribute to the mission of the service. 


II. Operation and maintenance 

(a) Provide a general tightening up of approval of flight time (with partieular 
attention being given to the reduetion of proficiency and nonessential flying), 
steaming hours, training time, field exercises, maintenance standards, and other 
programs consuming personal services and soft goods, with the objective of 
facilitating reduction of the number of personnel and contractual services and 
the consumption of soft goods to the extent this can be done without tangibly 
affecting combat readiness. 

(6) Restrict overhaul and modification programs (whether in Government- 
operated facilities or under outside contract) to equipment for current require- 
ments, i. e., peacetime requirements plus only those mobilization reserves planned 
for utilization by D/6. 

(c) Reduce stock levels of spare parts, components and soft goods and pipelines 
of material to the maximum extent possible consistent with the maintenance of 
necessary readiness. 

(d) Reduce the number of headquarters and other installations and offices to 
the maximum extent consistent with necessary support for combat forces, and 
other essential activities. 

(e) Vigorously implement cross-servicing and eliminate duplicating facilities 
and activities wherever possible. 

(f) Reduce to the minimum the number, scope, and cost of improvement 
projects for real property. 

(g) Increase self-maintenance of ships, aircraft, major equipment, and posts, 
camps, and stations to the maximum extent consistent with the maintenance of 
combat effectiveness, and within current policy relating to the use of troop labor. 

(h) Declare for salvage overage and obsolete type aircraft and engines. Also 
declare for salvage all spare engines and aircreft spares surplus to all requirements. 

(i) Reduce transportation costs, including airlift, to the minimum necessary 
to meet essential needs. Criteria will be established for use of premium-type 
transportation to assure that such service is utilized only to meet emergencies or 
where its use is economically sound. 

(j) A number of surveys and reports indicate that substantial reductions in 
the numbers of civilian personnel can be made. As a target, reduce on a selec- 
tive basis total civilian personnel, exclusive of those employed in civil functions, 
from the number employed as of June 30, 1955, (1) by 2 percent by December 
31, 1955, (2) by an additional 2 percent by March 31, 1956, and (3) by at least. 
an additional 2 percent by June 30, 1956. Such reductions are to be achieved to 
the maximum extent by attrition and without replacement by military personnel 
or substitution by contract operation. Any increase above these objectives 
must have the approval of the Secretary of the military department and the 
Secretary of Defensz. 

(k) Reduee temporary duty travel, requiring wherever practicable military 
and civilian personnel in a temporary duty status to utilize Government quarters 
if adequate accommodations are available, except where the use of such quarters 
would adversely affect the performance of official duties. 
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(.) Reduce the use of commercial communications services including toll calls, 
leased circuits, and equipment rental to minimum levels consistent with eco- 
nomical operation. 

(m) The use of contractor-furnished maintenance personnel, such as field 
engineers and technical representatives, will be carefully evaluated and held to 
the minimum necessary to meet urgent requirements. 

(n) Rebuild, retrofit and modernization of items of equipment should be 
limited to items that will remain in the inventory for sufficient periods of time to 
justify these expenditures. 

(0) Replacement of communications equipment will be limited to those areas 
where substantial technological improvement has been achieved. 

* * * * * * 


* 
C. E. WItson. 


APPENDIX C 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND SIMILAR MANNING 
DocuMENTS 


(Information prepared for the House Committee on Appropriations—Office, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve), December 
1955) 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Table of organization”’ is the general term used by the Department of Defense 
to describe the media by which units and activities are organized and manned. 
In the Army, tables of organization are used, primarily, for organizing units of 
the Army in the field, and tables of distribution are used to prescribe the organiza- 
tion of supporting forces, such as posts, camps, and stations. The Marine Corps 
uses tables of organization for all units and activities. The Air Force uses tables 
of organization as planning documents for mobilization and unit manning docu- 
ments for current operations. The Navy describes its manning documents as 
complements and allowances, the former being used for mobilization planning 
and wartime operations, and the latter for current or peacetime operations, 

Tables of organization, in the general sense, are used both for the combat and 
supporting forces of the Department of Defense. Combat Forces include the 
Army in the field, the Fleet and Fleet Marine Force, and combat air wings and 
their field support. Supporting forces include the Naval Shore Establishment 
and the training, research, and development, station support, supply, and similar 
activities of the other military services normally located in the United States. 

In order to facilitate explanation of this subject, the term ‘‘Table of organiza- 
tion’”’ is used throughout the answers to the following questions. 


QUESTIONS 


Question 1. Furnish a brief description of the present Army, Navy, and Air 
Force policies and procedures governing the establishment of tables of organization 
and authorized billets. 

In all rrilitary departments, tables of organization for combat units originate 
as a result of new weapons systems or other advances in research and develop- 
ment, battlefield experience, or staff planning. Authorized billets for new 
organizations are based on manning requirements of new weapons systems and on 
manning standards applicable to personnel required for their support. Develop- 
ment of new organizations is continuous, both in peace and in war. 

New tables of organization for organizations of the supporting forces are 
established, when required, to meet the needs of the military services for expansion 
of the support base, or to provide organized units to accomplish new missions. 
Individual tables are prepared and tailored to each activity in order to achieve an 
economy of force and to take full advantage of the individual differences of the 
physical plant, geographical location, assigned workload, and other variable 
factors. 

A few of the more important policies governing the establishment of tables of 
organization and authorized billets for combat and support units, are as follows: 
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(a) The interrelation of units required to perform an overall mission will be 
i studied and. determined prior to development of individual organizational 
tables. 

(b) The size and strength of a unit will be the minimum essential required for 
normal employment or operation based on a consideration of mission, normal 
workload, tactical doctrine, and logistical support. 

(c) When applicable, civilian personnel (United States or indigenous) will be 
utilized in positions which do not require military skills or military incumbents 
for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness 
requirements. 

Procedures applicable to the establishment of new tables of organization 
include— 

(1) Participation by the using activity or command in the development of 
organizational tables and authorized billets therefor. 

(2) Approval of the organizational plan or table at departmental level following 
internal consideration by all staff elements. 

(3) Inspection and onsite survey of the activity at periodic intervals by local 
and major commanders to review personnel utilization and to validate manpower 
requirements. In addition, the requirement for the unit or activity as such is 
reviewed from time to time by major commanders and departmental staffs to 
determine its essentiality within overall plans and policies. 

Question 2. How does a post, camp, or station commanding officer get his 
military personnel increment decreased or increased? 

Participation by the parent activity in the development and review of organiza- 
tional tables and authorized billets is a basic procedure in all military departments. 
Adjustments to tables of organization usually occur in one of several ways: 

(a) Upon the recommendation of the parent activity commander and the 
approval of intermediate commanders. 


(b) As a result of inspections and on-site surveys by local, intermediate, and 
higher command echelons. Exceptions to this general procedure include Navy 
and Marine Corps who approve all T/O adjustments at the departmental level 
Similarly, major adjustments to Army T/O combat units are approved by Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army. 

(c) Changes in policy required to implement decisions of the President, the 


Congress, the Secretary of Defense, the service Secretaries and subordinate 
commanders. 

Question 3. What are existing procedures governing the review of existing 
tables of organization or authorized billets? 

Current procedures in all military departments provide for the orderly and 
continuous review of tables of organization and authorized billets. 

In general, review and consideration of organizational tables and authorized 
billets occur during the budget cycle and as a result of staff studies, policy 
changes, and regularly conducted inspections and surveys of field units. 

Tables of organization are reviewed by each of the military departments in 
accordance with the general procedures outlined in question 1. Centralized 
staff responsibility for tables of organization is assigned as follows: Army—Or- 
ganization and Training Branch, Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, Operations; 
Navy—Head Personnel Allocation Plan, Office of the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Personnel; Marine Corps—Personnel Allowance Branch, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1; and Air Foree—Directorate of Manpower and 
Organization, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve) furnishes overall guidance for the review of tables of organization 
and appraises the results obtained. Special reporting controls have been estab- 
lished to facilitate this appraisal. Copies of the applicable instructions are 
inclosed. These controls are in turn supplemented by periodic field manpower 
surveys and staff studies of selected tables of organization conducted by this 
Office. 

(Enclosures, 2: (1) ASD (M. and P.) memo to service secretaries dated July 
29, 1954, subject: Revision of T/O and Similar Manning Documents; (2) Director 
MU memo to assistant service secretaries dated August 30, 1954, subject: Report 
on Service Programs for Review of T/O and Similar Manning Documents.) 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 29, 1954, 

Memorandum for: The Assistant Secretary of the Army (M. and R. F.) 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management) 
Subject: Review of tables of organization and similar manning documents 
References: (a) Memo for the secretaries of the military departments dated 

March 18, 1953, subject: ‘Special Project to Review Tables 

of Organization and Similar Manning Authorizations and 

Tables of Equipment in the Armed Services’’ 

(6) Department of Defense “‘Report of Review of Tables of Organ- 

ization and Equipment and Similar Manning Documents, 

July 1, 1952—November 1, 1953” 

1. The DOD Report of Review of Tables of Organization and Equipment and 
Similar Manning Documents, which summarized the results of the services’ 
review of manning documents during the period July 1, 1952-November 1, 1953, 
was well received by the Congress. In transmitting the report, the Secretary 
of Defense indicated that the services would continue to review their manning 
documents. 

2. The good results achieved by established self-audit programs of the services 
indicate that these programs should be encouraged. The Office of Manpower 
Utilization, OASD (M. and P.) has been requested to assist in further development 
of this activity, and to keep the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M. and P.) informed of the progress being made. 

3. It is desirable, therefore, that information be provided at periodic intervals 
on the services’ review of manning documents and the effect of these reviews on 
manpower utilization. Information regarding progress being made in manning 
documents reviews to reduce support type positions and to utilize a greater 
proportion of manpower resources in combat categories is of especial interest to 
this Office. 

4. Reporting instructions have been discussed with your representatives and 
will be furnished separately by the Office of Manpower Utilization. 


Joun A. HANNAR. 


OFFICE OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 30, 1954. 
Memorandum for: The Assistant Secretary of the Army (M. & R. F.), attention: 
Col. W. P. Wansboro, Executive. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, attention: 
Mr. William K. Bassett, special assistant. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management), 
attention: Mr. J. P. Goode, Deputy for Manpower. 
Subject: Report on service programs for review of tables of organization and 
similar manning documents. 
Reference: Memo to the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
dated July 29, 1954, subject “‘Tables of Organization and Similar 
Manning Documents.”’ 

1. In accordance with the memorandum referenced above, it is requested that 
a summary of the services’ review of manning documents be submitted as 
indicated in the attached reporting instructions. 

2. The first report, covering the period July 1—-December 31, 1954, is requested 
not later than February 15, 1955. 

3. It is not intended to cause a burdensome reporting workload, and a brief 
report is intended. The staff of this Office will be glad to assist you should any 
questions arise in preparation of the reports. Suggestions for improvement of 
the report are invited. 

Gus C. Leg, 


Director, Manpower Utilization. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARATION OF REPORT ON REVIEW OF TABLES OF 
ORGANIZATION AND SIMILAR MANNING DOCUMENTS 


1. Title of report.—Report on Review of Tables of Organization and Similar 
Manning Documents (Short title: T/O Report). 

2. Application.— Unless specifically indicated otherwise, this report is applicable 
to manning documents of the operating forces category of the services as defined 
in the Department of Defense I-2 Form. 

3. Report control symbol—DD—M&P(SA) 175. 

4. Frequency.—Semiannually. 

5. Reporting periods.—(a) July 1 through December 31; (6) January 1 through 
June 30. 

6. Submission dates.—(a) Report, July 1 through December 31: February 15; 
(b) Report, January 1 through June 30: August 15. 

7. Number of copies—Three. 

8. Security classification.—In accordance with established regulations. Various 
paragraphs of the report will include a security classification in addition to the 
overall classification of the report. 

9. Contents.— 

Part I—Summary tabulation of changes in tables of organization: 

1. The number of military spaces added, reduced, and resulting differential in 
manning documents of the operating forces during the period covered by the 
report summarized in the following categories for current and mobilization tables: 

(a) Administration 
(6) Communication 
(c) Construction 
(d) Health and morale 
(e) Intelligence and security 
(f) Maintenance 
(g) Scientific and professional! services 
(h) Supply 
(7) Transportation 
}) Miscellaneous 

(These categories are defined in terms of the services’ military occupational 
systems as suggested by service representatives in annex A hereto.) 

2. A brief explanation of the reasons for the total increases and decreases in 
the manning documents reviewed, including a brief discussion of the effect, if 
significant, on the proportion of manpower utilized in combat categories, the 
number of support-type positions, and the action proposed to correct any un- 
favorable trends. 

3. A statement of the planned utilization or disposition of spaces eliminated 
(e. g., reduction in end strength; activation of new or additional units; improve- 
ment in combat potential; unprogramed contingencies, etc.). 

4. A brief.statement of the progress being made to reduce personnel authori- 
zation in manning documents in the supporting forces category, indicating, when 
applicabie, the number and utilization of spaces programed or transferred to the 
operating forces category. 

Part [I[—Manning table projects and studies: 

1. The status of active projects or studies relating to manning documents 
reported previously relating to areas of further personnel economies, improved 
personnel utilization, or increased proportion of manpower utilized in combat 
categories. 

2. A brief discussion of studies or projects relating to manning documents 
planned for initiation which hold promise for significant advancement in 
personnel utilization, improvement in proportion of manpower utilized in com- 
bat, rather than support, or major adjustments in manpower requirements. 

3. A brief discussion of manning criteria modified or devised during the period 
covered by the report, indicating by categories outlined in 9.1 above the general 
effect (increase or decrease) on personnel authorizations, 


73177—56 67 
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Definition of OSD categories in terms of the Services’ military classification fields 


Army 


Finance 

Fiscal, accounting, and 
budgeting 

Machine accounting 

Personnel and adminis- 
tration 

Administration, execu- 





1. ADMINISTRATION 


Air Force 


| Disbursing and 


counting 


methods 
Statistical and ma- 
chine accounting 
Personnel, adminis- 





ac- | 


Comptroller-man | 


Marines 


Disbursing 

| Machine accounting 

Personnel and admin- 

| istration 

Training and training 
aids 

Aviation synthetic 








Navy 


Fiscal group (100-1099) 

Disbursing clerks 

Machine accountant 

Administrative service group 
(2600-2699) 

Yeomen 

Personnelman 




















tive, and _ training trative services training devices Classification and distribution 
service | Training devices group (3100-3199) 
Education and train- Personnel record group (3300- 
ing 3399) 
Commander and di- General training group’ (3200- 
rector specification 3299) 
Tradesman 
Shore operations group (9400- 
| 9499) 
Recruitman and selection 
| group (3000-3099) 
Corrective service group (3600- 
3699) 
General group, personne! field 
(3900-3999) 
Performance and _ separation 
| group (3400-3499) 
2. COMMUNICATIONS 
Communications Communications op- | Operational Commo Commo Group (9500-9599) 
Communications erations Air control Telemen 
Intelligence (less crypto | Communications elec- | Radiomen 
equipment mainte- tronics | Quartermasters 
nance) Air traffic control and | 
warning 
Missile guidance sys- 
tems 
3. CONSTRUCTION 
Engineer and construc- | Construction Construction and | Shore construction engineer 


tion 

Professional engineer 
and related technical 
services 


equipment engineer 


field (400-4999) (less material 
group) (4300-4399) 

Builders 

Steelworkers 

Driver 

Construction electricians mates 

Surveyors 

Construetion man 


————_ 


4. HEALTH AND MORALE 

















Food service Food service Food service Subsistence and food service 
Information Information Steward group (1100-1199) 
Medical Public information Public information Commissaryman 
Medical, dental veter- | Medical Special services Steward 
inary and other health | Special services Band Stewardsman 
services Band Post exchange Public relations group (2400- 
Special services Chaplain 2499) 
Welfare and_ special Journalists 
services Medical field (000-999) 
Hospital corpsman 
Hospitalman 
Dental technician 
| Dentalmen 
Ships serviceman 
Welfare group (3500-3599) 
Musicians 
| 
5. INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 
| 
Military Intelligence | Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence group (9600-9699) 
Protective, interroga- | Intelligence and psy- | Aviation intelligence | Communication technician 
tion and investigative warfare and operations 


services 


| chological 


Ry 
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Definition of OSD categories in terms of the Services’ military classification fields— 


Military police 

Photography 

Mapping and reproduc- 
tion 


Armament mainte- 
nance 

Army aircraft mainte- 
nance 

Auto maintenance 

Electronics mainte- 
nance 

Engineer equpment 
maintenance 

Quartermaster mainte- 
nance 

Railway maintenance 

Marine craft mainte- 
nance 

Maintenance and repair 
services 

Wire maintenance 

Cryptographie equip- 
ment maintenance 


Continued 


5. INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY—Continued 











Air Force | Marines Navy 
Security, investiga- | Security and guard Security and police group 
tion, and law Photography (2700-2799) 
Photomapping and | Surveying and map- | Photography group (8800-8899) 
cartographic ping Photographers mates 
Photography ° Aviation photographer's mate 
Photomapping Hydrography group (2300-2399) 


6. MAINTENANCE 


Munitions and weap- | Weapons repair 
ons | Aviation ordnance 


Armament Aircraft maintenance 
Maintenance engineer and repair 

Aircraft Motor transport main- 
Aircraft and engine tenance 

Vehicle maintenance Electronics 


| Aviation electronics 
Commo materiel 
Fire control instru- 
ment repair 
Utilities 
Guided missile repair 
Flight equipment 


Wire maintenance 
Radio-radar systems 
Atomic weapons 
Intricate equipment 
Fabric, leather, rubber 
Utilities 

Metal working 
Rocket propulsion 


Social (2200- 


2299) 


sciences group 


Gunner’s mate 

Aircraft and armament group 
(8200-8299) 

Aviation engineer group (main- 
tenance, overhaul and repair) 
(8100-8199) 

Aviation boatswain’s mate 

Aviation electricians mate 

Aviation material group (8300- 
8399) 

Aircraft electronics 
(8400-8499) 

Electronics engineering (5000- 
5999) 

Electronics technicians 

Aviation electronics 
cians 

Aviation electronics man 

Engineer operations 
(9300-9399) 

Boatswains mates 

Machinists mates 

Enginemen 

Boilermen 

Pipefitters 

Fire controlmen 

Aviation fire control technician 

Parachute rigger 

Utilities men 

Metalsmiths 

Aviation guided missileman 

Guided missileman 

Aviation machinist mates 

Aviation ordnanceman 

Mineman 

Torpedo’s mate 

Machine repairmen 

Electrician and 
mates. 

Damage controlmen 

Naval engineer field (7000-7999) 

Aviation structural mechanic 

Mechanics 

Instrument man 

Optical man 


group 


techni- 


group 


electrician 


7. SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Scientific services 

Professional, subprofes- 
sional and scientific 
services 


Research and devel- 
opment 


Legal 


Natural sciences group (2000- 
2099) 

Naval sciences group (2100- 
2199) 

Legal group (2500-2599) 
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Definition of OSD categories in terms of the Services’ military classification fields— 
Continued 


Air Force 





Ammo 
Supply 


Procurement and sup- | 


ply 


Motor transport 
Transportation 
Railway 
nance) 
Marine operations (less 
maintenance) 


Chemical 

Infantry 

Armor 

Artillery 

Command and combat 


(less mainte- | 





Supply 
Procurement 
Production processes 


9. TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation 
Marine 


Combat 
tions 
Printing 
Weather 

Firefighting 

Install engineers 
Ground safety 
Rescue and survival 


8. SUPPLY 


| 

s Supply procurement, 
| 
| 


and opera- | 


! 
Marines 


Ammo 

Supply 
tion, accounting and 
stock control 


administra- 


warehousing, ship- 
ping and receiving 
Supply services 


| Motor transport 


10. MISCELLANEOUS 


Infantry defense 


tractors 
Antiaircraft arty 
| Field arty 
Printing 
duction 
| Aerology 
Guided missiles (less 
repair) 
Pilot 
Explosive 
disposal 
Logistics 





Chemical warfare and 


Tank and amphibious | 


and repro- | 
| Seamen 


ordnance | 





Navy 


Material distribution group 
(1300-1399) 

Inventory control group (1500- 
1599) 

Procurement group (1400-1499) 

General supply group (1900- 
1999) 

Material group (4300-4399) 

Storekeepers (including avia- 
tion storekeepers) 


Trans group (1200-1299) 


Graphic arts group (2800-2899) 
Lithographers 

Printers 

Aerology group (8700-8799) 
Aerographers mates 
Radarman 

Sonarman 


Fireman 

Air controlman 

Airman 

Patternmaker 

Molder 

Draftsman 

Ordnance engineer field (6000- 
6999) 

Aviation engineer group (de- 
sign and acceptance) (8000- 
8099) 


| Flight group (8500-8699) 
| Ground operations group (8600- 


8699) 


| Aviation general group (8900- 


8999) 
Staff and fleet command group 
(9000-9000) 


| Logistics group (9100-9199) 
| Shipboard operations and gun- 


nery group (9200-9299) 


| Naval operations general group 


(9900-9999) 





ApprpENDIxX D 


AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Mr. KENNETH SPRANKLE, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPRANKLE: Reference is made to your telephone request for infor- 
mation or data which have been accumulated in connection with the requesting, 
justification, and appropriation of funds for the employment of military personnel 
in the same budget activity accounts as provide other funds for financing support- 


type activities. 


COMPTROLLER, 


Washington 25, D. C., October 28, 1955. 


Inasmuch as present budget activity accounts do not now re- 
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flect. the cost of military personnel associated with the activity supported by the 
funds in the account, something less than a clear picture of the total costs has 
been presented. In order. to provide your committee and the Congress as a 
whole with a better basis for review and evaluation, this gap should be filled. 

This problem was brought into sharp focus in the hearings before your com- 
mittee on the 1955 appropriation bill. In addition other committees or commis- 
sions have inquired specifically into the subject and have repeatedly recommended 
that costs of military personnel assigned to support-type functions be included 
with the other costs of those functions if financial management is to make its full 
contribution to efficiency and effectiveness in Defense. For example, the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee No. 3 said that it would appear to be highly desir- 
able to identify military personnel costs with the function to which the costs 
relate. Ten of the reports of the Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee on 
Fiscal Organization and Procedures included recommendations giving specific or 
general support to the inclusion of such costs with the related functional pro- 
grams. For example, their general report says: 

“Tt should be practicable for the entire personnel costs of the selected [support] 
activities to be funded from the appropriation financing the operations.” 

Five of the reports of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government support the inclusion of all relevant costs. There is a clear 
intention to include military personnel costs and in one report that item is listed 
specifically. There is, therefore, widespread interest in this subject and very sub- 
stantial understanding of the benefits to be expected. 

The benefits are extensive and clear. Budgeting and associated review would 
become much more meaningful from the standpoints of the Congress, departmental 
headquarters, and of direct managers of activities and programs, since controllable 
costs would be brought together more effectively. Managers or commanders 
would be able and required to give concurrent consideration to the alternate use 
of civilian or military personnel in ‘‘housekeeping”’ support-type activities, where 
such personnel are in fact interchangeable. In many cases a thorough evaluation 
at installation level would result in decisions not to fill certain positions at all. 
In manufacturing or service support-type activities where industrial funding is 
used the costs of military personnel would be included in the price of the end prod- 
uct, thus bringing associated incentives to bear and making prices more comparable 
with those of private industry. The total net results should be much more effec- 
tive personnel utilization, an increase in the ratio of military personnel in combat 
and training units, enlarged military effectiveness for the same force levels or 
substantial savings while retaining the same military effectiveness. 

A procedure for establishing the basis for attaining the above advantages is 
very simple. Appropriations covering such support-type functions as hospital 
operation, procurement and supply, research, maintenance and construction 
could include amounts for paying military personnel assigned. These amounts 
would be based on numbers and computed average rates for each grade involved, 
which would be presented in the justification outlining the rank and grade struc- 
ture for military personnel as a whole. Appropriate details for support appro- 
priations and projects would be included in the respective justifications. The 
justification for the appropriation for military personnel would include total 
numbers and dollars, as heretofore. However, the appropriation requested would 
be a net amount, subtracting that portion included in other appropriations. For 
simplicity in effecting payments to individuals, wherever they may be and includ- 
ing allowances reflecting specific longevity, marital status, etc., all such payments 
would continue to be made from the appropriation for military personnel. Neces- 
sary reimbursements to this appropriation for military personnel assigned to 
support functions otherwise financed would be on a monthly or quarterly basis, 
utilizing average rates based on the grades of the individuals involved, thus 
precluding any net deficit or surplus in reimbursement. 

The above procedure is described in the chart at tab A. At tab B is an illustra- 
tive summary statement fer the military personnel appropriation showing total 
personnel requirements and derivation of net figures for this appropriation. At 
tab C is an illustration of the “before and after’ difference which would be 
involved in presenting the justification for a specific budget project. Those 
illustrations use 1956 figures and are in general terms. When the 1957 estimates 
are in, a more up-to-date and refined example can be prepared. The appropria- 
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tion language necessary to accomplish this plan would be relatively simple. It 
‘would consist of one phrase to be inserted in each of the supporting appropriations 
together with one relatively short general provision. 

We have given much consideration and discussion of this subject and would be 
more than pleased to go over any of this with you or other members of your staff 
in whatever detail you may desire. Also refinements.in application may be ex- 
pected as this technique is utilized and extended. However, we shall not carry 
such refinements beyond the point where they are truly productive in terms of 
economy and effectiveness, 

Sincerely, 
W. J. McNett. 
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Tas B 
SumMARY STaTEMENT FOR MiLitaRyY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 
Military personnel, Army, fiscal year 1956 


Direct obligations: 
$3, 119, 381, 000 
Individual aeeae 85, 498, 000 
Subsistence : 279, 481, 000 
Movements, PCS 185, 742, 000 
Rn DOENONNOIONNS. no 31 nce) ge 5, 211, 000 


Total direct obligations for military personnel 3, 675, 313, 000 
Less military personnel costs to be transferred from other appro- 
RONEN 8 ee Bo cc cenemetadwaneanamcteae~ om (?) 


Net amount requested in military personnel appropria- 
tion 


1 This amount would be obtained by multiplication of a eomputed average cost for each grade by the 


number of personnel in each grade who are engaged in support activities. It would be the sum of all such 
amounts budgeted for military personnel in the various projects in the other appropriations. 


Average number of military personnel 





Officers Enlisted Cadets Total 


Total number-_.- ‘ 119, 700 967, 600 2, 300 1, 089, 600 
Less number engaged in support activities !__........-- ‘ anne | 


Number for whom funds are requested in military per- | 
sonnel appropriation ee eae 


i These personnel would be budgeted for in the various support projects in the other appropriations. 


Tas C 


ILLUSTRATION OF A JUSTIFICATION WuHi1cH INCLUDES MILITARY PERSONNEL Costs 
iN Support ACTIVITIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Project: 3310 Operation of Medical Treatment Facilities—1956 Budget 
Estimates 
As presented in fiscal year 1956 budget estimates 


1954 1955 1956 





i 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
} 
} 
| 
| 


Total direct obligations. -____. | $47,199,230 | $38,195,486 | $34,972, 400 
Personal service obligations included above (civilian) | 39, 691, 144 31, 226, 728 | 27, 278, 331 


As would be presented if pay and allowances 
in cost 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





| 

| 
Total direct obligations ae $157, 324, 230 | $160, 710, 486 | $137, 198, 400 
Personal service obligations included above (civilian) | 39, 691, 144 31, 226, 728 27, 278, 331 
Pay and allowances of military personnel included above !__..| 110,125,000 | 122, 515, 000 102, 226, 000 
Officers, at $7,437 -| (26, 699,000)| (29, 703,000)| (24, 788, 000) 
Enlisted personnel, at $2,872 “— ...----| (83, 426,000)| (92,812, i (77, 438, 000) 


1 Based on average cost in military personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1956. In implementation costs 
would be derived from the computed rates for the particular grades involved. Full detail would be 
available. 
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REIMBURSEMENT BY SUPPORT-TYPE ACTIVITIES FOR MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. McNew. At that time, 2 years ago, I stated to this committee 
that I thought there were substantial management and economy 
objectives which could be achieved if the funds appropriated in sup- 
port-type activities included the maintenance cost of the civilian 
personnel and the military personnel. One of the problems which 
required solution if that were done was working out a simple plan to 
cover the costs of military personnel, who are subject to being ordered 
from one place to the other and have to be paid no matter where 
they are in the world, and whose families and the family allowances 
have to be taken care of and cannot be shifted on an individual basis 
from one appropriation to the other. We worked out a plan which 
we would propose if the Congress desired that this be done, under 
which the military personnel appropriations would be submitted very 
much in their present form, showing the rank and grade of all the 
personnel so that you would get in the justification the whole military 
personnel picture, but we would deduct from that the amounts which 
you would appropriate in the maintenance, research and other 
accounts for military personnel engaged in support activities. 

That would permit us to pay these people from one single appro- 
priation but reimburse that appropriation by charges to the hospital, 
project or to the research appropriation for the “military personnel 
cost computed on a standard basis for colonels and on a standard 
basis, for instance, for sergeants and privates. By including military 
personnel costs computed at average rates, we would have a complete 
basis for financing each activity, whether it was an air station, a naval 
base, an army base, or a research activity, or anything else. 

My own view is that it would present to the Congress, as well as 
internally, a better picture of what is happening. In the Office of the 
Secretary ‘of Defense, for example, we are using $5.0 million to $5.5 
million worth of military personnel. If there were appropriated 
instead of the $15 million, $20 million or $20.5 million, that would 
come pretty close to being the true cost, and then I think there would 
be more emphasis on selection of the best individual to do the job 
regardless of whether he was military or whether he was civilian. I 
think that would apply to research where there are a good many 
thousand people being assigned. The research budget today does not 
give a clear picture of research and development in the Department 
of Defense and, certainly, perhaps $200 million in pay and allowances 
for military personnel who are devoting their time to research and 
development is not in that account. I think it would be healthy if it 
were shown that way. I believe the total utilization of people would 
be improved if it were presented in that way and you would have a 
better picture of the true costs. 

I presented some views on that to your committee in a letter in 
October. I believe the letter was dated the 28th of October 1955. 

Mr. Wuitren. That is included in the information which I have 
attached, together with some other quotations from your testimony 
and various others, which has been brought together in the document 
which has been submitted for the record. 
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Mr. McNett. I do not believe the Department of Defense has 
taken a position, but I believe I could say that Secretary Wilson and 
Deputy Secretary Robertson, and I certainly think it would be a 
forward step. 

Mr. Wuirtten. In that connection it strikes me that it would make 
sense to have an establishment where you can clearly see what is 
there and what it costs. Mechanically, you have figured out how 
you can do it without upsetting your procedural policies. 

However, do you have any rough figure which you could give us 
as to the savings moneywise which might flow from that? 

Can you give us any rough idea as to that? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; I could not. I hardly know how to approach 
a study of that. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Then it would result in substantial savings as you 
envision it? 

Mr. McNetz. I think it would, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have mechanically described how it would 
operate, but what changes would be essential to bring that about if 
this committee saw fit, and if we urged that in the report? Certainly, 
we would have to get the Bureau of the Budget to approve it, but do 
you know what approach we would have to take to bring about this 
change in the event we agreed on it? 

Mr. McNet. Mechanically, I think it would take certain language 
in the military pay appropriations which would add the language: 
of which so much will be derived by reimbursements from support-type appro- 
priations. 

Then you would deduct that amount from the military pay appropria- 
tion and put funds for the people that were associated with receipt, 
storage, and issue functions—that is, the wholesale function—in that 
budget activity account. In research you would take the money 
which you took from military personnel and provide for it in research. 

That language would permit the reimbursement in the pay appro- 
prietion. There would have to be ove other piece of language, per- 
haps a sentence, since some provision would have to be made during 
the first year or two of such plans, in the event that the usage and cost 
of the military went down in support activities, and you couldn’t 
adjust your military strength in direct proportion. During that year 
you would transfer the unused portion over to the military pay appro- 
priation until strength figures were adjusted. That would be minor, 
but I think you would have to do that for 1 or 2 or 3 years until you 
found what savings and what changes would be actually made. 
However, that is about all it would take mechanically to do it. We 
would have to make a few changes procedurally. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that Mr. McNeil, 
who has had years of experience in this field, submit to the committee 
when he has had a little more chance to study this problem, such 
proposals as might be appropriate in case we may wish to work it out, 
or that he advise with the clerk of the committee as to the proper 
approach in order that the committee might consider this proposal in 
detail. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. McNett. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Manon. Would you do that for us, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Waurrren. I would like for the record to show that we would 
appreciate it if you would do that at the instance of the committee. 

Mr. McNetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is definite. You understand we want it done? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; and I will give you a table showing the 
amounts involved in the 1957 budget. Incidentally, Mr. Whitten, in 
all of the studies which have been made of our working capital funds 
for the industrial-type activities, the Hoover Commission and all 
others recommend very specifically that those activities include the 
cost of military personnel. 

With the machinery already running, as for example with the 
military sea transportation, that change could be made on the Ist 
of July very simply. You would merely change the tariff schedules 
to include the cost of military pay and allowances in order to reim- 
burse the military pay appropriation for whatever personnel is used. 


PROCUREMENT PoLicigEs AND PRACTICES 


Mr. Wuirten. I thank you, Mr. McNeil, and I would like to say 
that I know of your untiring efforts to improve operations in the 
Department of Defense. 

I was very insistent last year, along with the chairman and others, 
that we have an investigation of procurement policies and practices. 
In regard to that my feeling was that anything this big may have 


proper policies written out, but the practices are sometimes something 
different and that such investigations would not only prove helpful 
to the Congress but to the Defense Establishment itself. On another 
committee where I have served for a long time we have done that 
every year, and I believe we have helped the Department greatly 
in calling attention to things which just due to the bigness of it 
escape attention. Without stopping to look into these things and 
without some reports sometimes, it is hard to get them acted on. 

I want to ask this question, and I will not go into it further now, 
because we can do it later: 

I would appreciate it if you would go over this report which was 
delivered to us, together with the Secretary, with the view of ascertain- 
ing what you can learn from it which may help you to correct the 
situation. 

Mr. McNet. I will do so, sir. 

The chairman in commenting upon this subject the other day 
remarked that he hoped we would. I believe he will be gratified if 
he knew how we were approaching it in the Department. I mentioned 
this before the hearing started, as a matter of information, and to show 
our first approach, and our first general attitude to it. We have gone 
over the reports and considered certain security classifications and 
the minimum changes necessary to enable them to be released publicly. 
I think in the major report there are about nine points we would 
suggest be reworded, but which would not change the sense in any way. 
That was just the first step that demonstrates that we were not 
resisting it. 

As I mentioned a minute ago, I think the committee would be 
encouraged to know that we are trying to go through the reports 
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carefully and there has been considerable discussion of what basic 
gaps we have to fill, which would mean that our future work can be 
much improved. There are 3 or 4 things I think which will result 
from this, 2 or 3 of which are pretty well worked out and, perhaps, by 
next week we can have something specific to tell you as to what we 
propose to do along this line, which I think would be very helpful. 

Mr. Warrtren. Thank you, sir. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSFER OF PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Riztey. Mr. Secretary, I am gratified to learn that you are not 
recommending this year the transfer of production and. procurement 
funds from one service to another. I am definitely of the opinion 
that as long as we allocate specific amounts to the different services, 
that if there is recoverability of any amount, it should go back to the 
Treasury. That makes a cleaner transaction and the public would 
certainly know where we are going a lot better than they would 
should funds be transferred from one service to the other. I feel the 
same way about the recovery from the stock-fund operations. I am 
not restricting my thinking to production and procurement. Now, 
if we had a lump-sum appropriation going to the Department of 
Defense for all services, and if we had better unification, I might feel 
differently about it. However, as long as we have the setup which 
we have today I think any recovery should go into the Treasury 
and be reappropriated. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McNetu. Mr. Riley, I think you have a point. One reason 
we tried to present it in this table as clearly as we did was to leave no 
doubt about what the transaction was. There are 2 or 3 ways in 
which it can be handled, but we thought this was the best way of 
laying it out on the table in order to show what was being done and 
how. 

Mr. Ritey. I think you brought it out very clearly that even 
though this amount remains available for the Army or the Navy or 
the Air Force, whichever it may be, it is not costing the Government 
anything because it is simply a line of credit, as I see it, and we are 
not paying any interest on it. 

Mr. McNett. I had reference, sir, to the fact that in the opening 
statement of Mr. Wilson, and I repeated it again this morning, 
instead of bringing to you the net amount of new obligational au- 
thority after the proposed transfers from the stock funds, I presented 
the full amount because that is the amount we are really asking for, 
$35,627 million, and not the lower net amount. So, I tried very clearly 
to bring it out. 

Mr. Riuey. I think that does give a much clearer picture. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS ON OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. McNeil, to what extent did the across-the-board 
cut which we made last year affect your operations? 

Mr. McNett. I think that the actions of the Congress last year 
provided an amount of money adequate to take care of everything 
we had to do. As one military man expressed it, ‘‘this is not every- 
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thing I want, but it takes care ‘of our essential military requirements’.”’ 

I believe that is our No. 1 duty. We have to try to present to you 
the essential military requirements aad not necessarily all that might 
be desirable. 

Mr. Deane. You probably anticipated what I am thinking. Is 
there a soft spot in this budget? 

Mr. McNett. I know of no soft spots. If I did, I would tell you, 
and if I learn of any by the time you have finished your hearings, ] 
will tell you. In the considerable number of programs that we have 
here, I think I would be the last one to say that another look-see by 
April would not find something we would have done just a little 
differently—say, 1 percent different or 2 percent different, more or 
less—than you might have done and than we did do when the budget 
was formulated last December. However, as to just soft spots, I 
quite frankly do not know of any. I think that the budget request is a 
good reflection in dollars of the program we have generally discussed 
and that you will examine in the weeks to come in the individual 
hearings. 

If our basic assumption is correct that we are building this machine 
in such a way as to stay strong today, in 1959 and in 1965, and for the 
long pull, and we are carrying it on at a level which will give us the 
greatest chance of supporting it without the sharp peaks and valleys 
of the past, I think this is a very good program. 


PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Deane. Last year you submitted for the record certain ideas 
which you thought would be an improvement in presenting this large 
defense budget to the Congress. Do you feel that the informati on 
which is being submitted this year is an improvement over last year’ 

Mr. McNett. I do, sir; and I might add that the table in front of 
you seemingly did not take long to type, but to segregate the informa- 
tion and start getting systems running which would commence to 
develop this kind of pattern involves hours of discussion and work in 
order to clearly reflect all the various elements in a rather complicated 
problem. 

Mr. Deane. Did you in your original statement this morning 
analyze this table? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir, and we had, perhaps, 30 minutes of dis- 
cussion on the table itself. 

Mr. Deane. How long was this particular budget in preparation? 
You indicated last year that in times past the budget was in process 
for 2 or 3 or 4 years. How long was this particular budget in the 
process of development? 

Mr. McNem. The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
did considerable work on it during the spring and summer. The 
actual force plan from the chiefs was arrived at in early October. 
Last year I mentioned, and I would like to repeat it now, if I may, 
that we are striving to get adequate criteria and cost information on 
every major facet of our work. We are not through yet. We have a 
great deal of work to do but if we can get adequate overall cost 
information by types and classes of ships, by types and models of 
aircraft, and all the other equipment, then the final putting together 
of the budget can be accomplished not too long before it is presented 
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to you. We have made some real progress along that line which 
means that we shorten the time of budget preparation, and the 
shorter the time, the closer we are to making decisions based on cur- 
rent information just before we have to present it to the Congress. 

We are making some real progress on that. 

Mr. Deane. How much of this total budget was prepared at what 
you call headquarters? You indicated last year that you were 
attempting to get it so that the budget could be prepared in what you 
termed “headquarters.” 

Mr. McNett. This last year we used more information from the 
field than we probably will have to in the future, because in the future 
we expect to have this information coming from the field periodically 
durmg the year, so that in October or November we will have Septem- 
ber, August, and July cost information available as criteria. One of 
the problems in the past has been that many times too much infor- 
mation came from the field 1 year, or more, in advance of their operat- 
ing year, and it was based on workload information which was not 
accurate or is no longer applicable. No one could be criticized in the 
field for it. It is rather difficult for an Army base or an air station 
1 or 1% years in advance of the year in which they began operations 
to know rather precisely just how many people and how many trucks 
they are going to overhaul and so forth. 

If they can do that in the spring, they can do a much better job. 
So, this year will be the first year in which we can emphasize what we 
will call an operating budget, in the spring of the year, from each major 
field installation. I think the overall budget does reflect quite accu- 
rately the number of aircraft we are overhauling in total by type and 
model and quite accurately the total number of ships, but the actual 
installation where each individual ship or aircraft will be worked or 
will be available between now and next July. 

Mr. Deane. The Department of the Air Force before the panel last 
year dwelt at length on their new financial management plan or 
program. To what extent has that program been put into effect 
in the operation of the Air Force part of this budget? 

Mr. McNett. To a iimited extent, sir. May I answer you partly 
off the record? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McNett. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. The Air Force presented in detail this new financial 
management plan. Field commanders had been advised to follow this 
new financial management plan and firm up any softness. In view 
of what you have said off the record it seems to me that we must 
continue to be concerned with this subject. 

Mr. McNet.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Mr. McNeil, we have discussed the systems used by 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force with reference to their 
accounting. 

Would you have for the record any criticisms and suggestions that 
you feel incumbent upon each of the services in order that this com- 
mittee and the Congress may be intelligently advised on the kind of 
money they are asking, how it is being spent, and any other ideas 
that you feel are current to the needs of the services? 
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Mr. McNett. I will be glad to do so. 
(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Department of Defense program for improving financial management has 
the following objectives: 

(1) It must provide incentives to all elements of management in every activity 
throughout the Department of Defense for bringing about greater efficiency and 
greater cost consciousness, to the end that there will be achieved the greatest 
possible military effectiveness at the lowest cost. 

(2) The system must meet the needs of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
as well as the needs of headquarters of each military department, the various 
commands and other operating agencies, and the managers and commanders of 
individual activities who use the system—both in time of peace and time of war. 

(3) The system must satisfy requirements of the Congress, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the Treasury Department. 

(4) The system must make use of proven business methods, wherever they 
may be applicable. 

(5) There must be one overall basic system to serve all these purposes, but 
there must be many modifications and adaptations of the basic system so that in 
effect each type of activity will have a system tailored to its individual require- 
ments. But the system for each type of activity should be basically uniform. 

(6) It is essential that the financial systems for all activities financed by ap- 
propriated funds be geared to the requirements of law and regulations with respect 
to the financial control and accounting for appropriations made by the Congress. 

In particular all of this means: 

Operating budgets for internal management shall be consistent in all re- 
spects with the President’s budget which is presented to Congress. However, 
operating budgets should be stated in detail to the extent necessary for man- 
agement purposes. 

(2) The system of fund control (including apportionments, allocations, and 
allotments) must be ir the same terms as congressional appropriations and the 
President’s budget. All funding actions must be in the nature of approvals of 
total operating budgets within the command and management line. 

(3) Operating budgets shall use the established appropriation and budget 
activity or program account structure provided in the President’s budget, but 
these accounts should be subclassified into uniform expenditure or cost accounts 
as required for each program area. This means that the complete system of 
account classifications must be harmonized to meet all requirements. 

(4) Financial reports must be so designed that every agency and activity, at 
every level, will fully account for the funds made available in the same terms as 
the budgets. 

(5) It is necessary that overall appropriation and fund control be in terms of 
financial authority to secure goods and services—that is obligations. Total 
obligations, of course, may not exceed the amount of authority made available 
by the respective allotments, within appropriations, apportionments, and allo- 
cations, 

(6) In addition to budgeting, controlling, and accounting for obligations, it is 
necessary also for management purposes, within that framework, to budget and 
account for the costs of programs at every level in terms of goods and services 
used. This must be accomplished within one integrated system. In order that 
each activity may be funded for, and controlled in terms of cost, as well as obli- 
gations, it is necessary that allotments to any activity shall be in terms of all 
controllable obligations and costs. 

(7) Recognizing that the costs chargeable against specific activities include 
the purchase of goods and services from other activities, either within the same 
department or another department, it is necessary to provide for a transfer or 
payment for the cost of such goods and services, with reimbursements to the 
activities which provide the goods or services. (This feature is required to bring 
about cost consciousness on the part of all customer activities.) 

(8) From the standpoint of improving and simplifying financial management 
and integrating the budget and accounting system of all activities, it is essential 
to make use of revolving funds, which we call working capital funds, for financing 
the following: 

(a) Procurement and inventories of consumption-type materiel under 

inventory managers within each department. These managers will control 
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these inventories and sell and distribute materiel to users. This system 
will give them ‘‘merchandising”’ incentives to maintain balanced inventories, 
dispose of dead stocks, and minimize the investment in inventories. 

(b) Operations of industrial- and commercial-type activities (such as 
shipyards, arsenals, MSTS, and MATS) will be financed by industrial funds. 
Each activity under the industrial fund will pay for and be reimbursed for 
the cost of specific goods and services ordered by customers, in the same 
manner as such goods and services might be procured by such customers 
from outsiders. To the extent feasible, fixed-price methods will be used. 
(This system will encourage better management by these industrial and 
commercial-type activities as well as the customers who must budget and 
account for the cost of their orders.) 

(9) There will be financial accounting for all inventories of capital-type materiel 
financed under appropriations, as well as consumption-type materiel financed 
under stock funds. Data provided by these accounts will be utilized in the 
development of materiel requirements, procurement requirements, and procure- 
ment budgets. 

There have been some who have held that it is impossible to install a single, 
integrated accounting system within the framework required for budgeting, 
controlling, and accounting for obligations under appropriated funds, and there 
has been considerable pressure to develop a second commercial-type accounting 
system to exist side-by-side with the system of financing and accounting for 
obligations under appropriations. Such systems would require 2 different 
types of operating budgets and accounts at every level; 1 for costs—the other 
for obligations for goods and services to be purchased from the outside world 
only, leaving internal operations to be budgeted, controlled, and accounted for 
in terms of cost only under the commercial-type system. While some advocates 
of this dual system propose that reconciliations will be made at every level between 
the obligations incurred under the one system and costs under the other svstem, 
we find all such proposals are complex and unworkable in the Department of 
Defense. Moreover, we believe it undesirable as well as unnecessary and most 
expensive to establish such a dual system. In our opinion, a dual system would 
defeat congressional control as well as overall financial control on a broad basis 
by the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and every 
level within the military departments. We also believe such a dual system 
would fail to provide management incentives for cost control. Only by the use 
of one system under which all costs are funded will there be incentives for the use 
of operating budgets and costs data in day-to-day cost control. 

Substantial progress has already been made in the installation of important 
parts of a system which intended to achieve the objectives outlined above. In 
this connection it is also important to point out that the President’s budget set 
forth specifically certain elements of the overall plan which are essential to the 
success of the whole program for improving financial management in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is expected that in the near future the Department will be 
able to mesh all of the various complicated pieces of this problem into an inte- 
grated plan which will meet the desired objectives. 

Mr. McNett. The Air Force, with the approval of this committee 
last summer, put an additional number of items under what we call 
the stock fund. One of the greatest results and real benefits you get 
is that in addition to better merchandising and better inventory work, 
nothing can be taken off of the shelf unless there is a current charge 
against the appropriation for the purpose. Instantly, Congress 
begins to have effective control. Instantly, the Air Force commences 
to have control, and knows what is happening. The basic system 
that we are attempting to develop is that simple. For the first 
time you have a much better picture of what it is costing to main- 
tain and operate a base, a squadron, a ship or a division, because 
currently being charged is everything being bought for consumption 
that year, whether we buy it from the hardware dealer outside the 
gate or go over to the storehouse where they have it ‘on consignment”’ 
It becomes a charge to the current appropriation allotment, and then 
for the first time, I think we have things nailed down and very simply. 
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Mr. Deane. In answering that basic question, will you indicate 
¥ whether or not you have legislative authority to do what you have in 
& mind to do? 

Mr. McNet. We have, and that is one reason in the budget mes- 
sage this year we have requested approval, or concurrence, of this com- 
mittee, in expanding the number of items covered by this system in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


EXPENDITURES DATA 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. MeNeil, as I said to you off the record, I would like 
to say on the record this sheet that you have prepared for us on mili- 
tary functions under appropriation title which you call the Depart- 
ment of Defense fiscal plan for 1957, for general appropriation accounts 
in millions of dollars, is by far one of the best documents that I have 
ever seen from any department. 

Mr. McNetu. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like tosayso. Iam sure it will be of immeasur- 
able benefit to the members of this committee in considering this 
budget. 

Have you been requested, or did you submit for the record this 
particular instrument that [ am now referring to? Has that been in- 
serted in the record? If it has not been, it certainly should be, and I 
suggest that it be. 

Mr. McNett. That was the intention this morning. 

Mr. SHepparp. All of the documents will be in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Since it will be in the record, and since it will be for 
the benefit of the public that look at that record, let me direct your 
attention to it, and also your statement. 

I do this only to pick out at this point in the record from these 
charts, which is a difficult thing when you are reading them, unless 
you are as close to them as we are, certain figures. 
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OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY, 1957 
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Directing your attention to page 1 of your statement, the total 
obligational authority for new programing in the fiscal year 1957 is 
$35,627 million? 

Mr. McNem. Yes; and it is shown in the big table in column 5. 

Mr. Fitoop. Now, this particular amount is distributed as follows: 

The Army, $7,899 million. 

The Navy, $10,382 million. 

The Air Force, $16,518 million. 

I am speaking not only of the three branches of the services. The 
rest you explain otherwise in the statement. 

Directing your attention to page 2 of your statement, the second 
paragraph thereof, $33,729 million is the amount in this bill now 
before the committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is distributed as follows, so you say: 

Army, $7,706 million. 

: The Navy, $9,982 million. 
j The Air Force, $15,418 million. 
3 That is the amount as far as the three branches are concerned. 


Mr. McNet. Right. 
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Mr. FLoop. Directing your attention to that chart and column 2 
thereof, your unobligated balance on July 1, 1956, is $9,834 million. 

Mr. McNem.. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to column 19 of the said 
chart, your unobligated total balance available in the fiscal year 1958 
is intended to be $8,117 million? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, and they are comparable figures, 1 year apart. 

Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to the column numbered 5 
of said chart, the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request is $35,627 
million? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I see the (a) note in the table at the bottom. 

Directing your attention to column 10 of said chart, the gross 
estimated obligational availability for 1957 is $49,149 million? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And you explain the component parts thereof? 

Directing your attention to column 13 of said chart, the total obli- 
gation against these figures is $39,145 million? 

Mr. McNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. As further explained? 

I notice after all the reprimands and the admonishments of this 
committee you have brought us your public works budget in a more 
proper month on the calendar than you did last year? 

Mr. McNett. I believe so, and I am happy to see it. 
Mr. FLoop. You have learned the error of your ways? 






CLASSIFICATION OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER SECTION 1811 





Directing your attention to page 6 of your statement, in the last 
paragraph you refer to the legislation of last year in the supplemental, 
section 1311. You say that it was good legislation and you fully 
support it. That is interesting. But besides that, the provisions of 
that act indicate in its operation you will have to increase the level of 
unobligated balances that you must carry over. 

Is your left hand here doing what the right hand does not know? 
We were indignant about these unobligated balances. Have we done 
exactly what we did not want to do? Have we made it necessary for 
you to do that which we have directed you not to do? Have we 
unintentionally created an unobligated balance if you properly ad- 
minister this act? 

Mr. McNet. I think not. To answer your comment, the words 
which we fully support—— 

Mr. Fioop. I think that was a beau geste and nothing more. 

Mr. McNet.. I meant that we are enthusiastic about them. 

Mr. FLoop. You amend your original statement to include the 
word “enthusiastic’’? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. On the second portion, this legislation requires 
us properly to classify our transactions. For the first time I believe 
in governmental history, at least in recent decades, it sets a legis- 
lative pattern of what is or is not an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FLoop. A time element, that is the important thing? 

Mr. McNet. Right. We all know from the example I gave this 
morning that in June you advertise for the bids. The invitations are 
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received in July and the contract is awarded in August. Some years 
ago agencies of the Federal Government perhaps when they asked 
for bids posted that as an obligation. They knew that they were 
going to buy it, even though they did not know whether it was to be 
with John Doe or some other contractor. Under section 1311 we 
do not record it as an obligation because it is not a binding deal with 
the Government at that moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this a distinction between the unobligated funds 
and the committed funds? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is this what the logicians would call a distinction 
without a difference? There is no problem of creating for other pur- 
poses unobligated funds? That is actually it, is it not? 

Mr. McNett. I think it is a little cleaner than that. I think 
whether. it is the Ways and Means Committee or the Finance Com- 
mittee, you people, or Secretary Humphrey, or ourselves, we ought 
to know the binding obligations of the Government with the public. 
I think that we also should know the value of the transactions that 
are in process. 

Mr. Fioop. That is section 1311. Of course, this is your first year 
under it and you have not had a fair shot at it. I would hate to think, 
and I would like to be reassured also, it will not result in doing what 
we do not want done. 

Mr. McNett. It does not increase the requirements for appropria- 
tions. It forces us to properly classify various types of transactions. 


PHASING FOR LONG LEAD TIME PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 8 of your original 
statement and at the bottom thereof there is Arabic I in parentheses 
in reference to shorter lead time. Is not that, even for you budget 
wizards, rather a conjectural sort of programing? 

Mr. McNetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not? 

Mr. McNett. It is not. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a practical, sensible budgetary approach? 

Mr. McNett. I think so, yes. 

Take one of the large carriers as an example. 

Mr. Fioop. By that you mean a long lead-time operation? 

Mr. McNett. You break that procurement into pieces and there 
are certain things that have to be bought and started this year. 
There are other things which do not have to be contracted for until 
next year, or the year following, yet the funds you provide are to 
complete that job. For example, we do not have to place a contract 
for certain ordnance equipment, even though the keel is contracted 
for and the machinery contracted for this year. 

Mr. FLoop. Yet over here you want to reserve certain funds for a 
short-time operation for the phasing of certain funds in the long-time 
operation? 

Mr. McNeru. To complete the specific number of aircraft you 
approved. 

Mr. Fioop. So that the system or the method in this instance 
under Arabic 1 deals only with that kind of an operation and it is 
not a general practice that you are going to have scattered all through 
this procurement? 
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Mr. McNett. It only goes to the items which are long-lead time. 

Mr. Foon. So it is a part of a whole thing in which you do this? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but we do not do it on trucks, for example. 

Mr. FLoop. Otherwise I do not even think that you could do it? 

Mr. McNett. We do not do it on trucks and passenger cars— 
items that you can buy in complete form at one time. 

Mr. FLoop. Just so we know what that wizardry would entail. 

Mr. McNeit. We only do it where a long lead time item breaks into 
components with differing lead times, but never where we can buy 
the item as a whole. 

Mr. FLoop. We both know what you mean, but I just wanted you 
to say so. 


Mr. McNEIL. 

















All right. 










LEAD TIME ON GUIDED MISSILES 





Mr. Fioop. This may be a technical problem and you may not 
know, but can you tell us, using time as the yardstick, the difference 
between lead time on guided missiles vis-a-vis lead time on aircraft? 
The reason that I ask that question is this: We, I hope, will soon be 
approaching the point where research and development will be ter- 
minated and guided missiles will be going into production and be dis- 
tributed to the field. When we get to that point, what kind of lead 
time are we going to experience? That is going to affect dollars. 
What kind of lead time are we going to anticipate between production 
and procurement of guided missiles vis-a-vis aircraft that we have 
been going through for 20 vears? 

Mr. McNeri. At the present time the lead time on missiles is 
longer than it is for aircraft because most of them, with very few 
exceptions, are developmental items. As they become sufficiently 
standard to be assigned to units and produced in quantity, the lead 
times should not vary substantially from those of aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. That is encouraging. Is it possible when we get to 
that stage of guided missiles that the lead time, if you know, if you 
have heard, and if you can state, would be materially reduced in the 
production of guided missiles as distinguished from the present lead 
time which has been greatly reduced from what it was for aircraft? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. As fast as a missile reaches a point 
in development where it can be relatively a standard item, there should 
be little difference and the lead time should be shorter than it is now. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know, or could you tell me as a nontechnician, 
if we will cut it in half? 

Mr. McNett. I have a good example. I think that you will find 
the lead time on the Nike today is not too different from the fighter 
aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

If and when we get to ICBM and IRBM, do you know enough to 
tell me now that production in lead times could be cut in half from 
bombers today, if you know, or if you have heard? 

Mr. McNett. I do not believe that I could answer, and I do not 
know who could. However, I do not think it would be half the 
bomber lead time. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? 
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Mr. McNetu. I do not. There are many problems in the engines 
and guidance. 

Mr. Fioop. The guts will be a problem? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. The frame is not the big job. 


INCREASES FOR BUILDUP OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. FLoop. Directing your attention to page 11 of your statement, 

and Arabic 3 thereof in parenthesis, there you refer to the continued 
buildup in the improvement of our Reserve forces. You say that is 
responsible for a sizable increase mentioned above. Isthatso? You 
do not mean sizable? You are just looking for an excuse and you 
grabbed that one, did you not? 
_ Mr. McNetu. No, sir. I think that you will find that ties directly 
to the increase in strength and the number of Reserves, the number of 
armories and units you operate and the number of active duty training 
periods in the posts, camps and stations, because in this maintenance 
and operation category, the costs have a direct relation to the number 
of people that you are maintaining. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you say that the present 1957 budget is going to 
be materially and sizably affected, so much so that you can dig it 
out as a justification for the increase you mentioned in the first 
paragraph on page 11, in view of what is taking place and what we 
expect to take place in the reserve program during that same year— 
sizable? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, I think it is going to be sizable because you are 
going to have about 300,000 more in drill-pay status in the coming 
vear than you had last year. To the extent that we have provided 
for 80,000 6-month trainees, it will be sizable. The budget makes 
provision for that. Naturally, if they do not achieve the 80,000, 
we will not spend it. 

Mr. FLoop. But you must budget for that expectancy? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I guess that is so. 

Mr. McNett. That 80,000, so long as they are on active duty in 
training, will be just as costly as 80,000 Regular personnel in training. 


LIQUIDATION OF ASSETS 


Mr. Ftoop. When you liquidate assets of the nature of some of the 
assets in the Department of Defense, or when the General Services 
Administration does it for you, why in the world would not they be 
liquidation of capital assets of such a nature that those funds would 
be applied against the liquidation of the national debt instead of on 
the budget? You would do that if you were running Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Mr. McNetz. They go to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 
If we declare them excess to General Services Administration, that 
is so. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the way to reduce the national debt—apply the 
funds for the liquidtion of assets to it. A business man would. 

Mr. McNetm. They go to the miscellaneous receipts, and are a 
part of Federal revenues. That, however, is out of our field. I 
might add, I think that on certain real estate we might find it more of 
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an incentive for the Department of Defense to dispose of things that 
are not really needed if the proceeds were credited to the military 
construction account. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, the blanket is not long enough so you 
are going to cut 6 inches off the bottom and sew it on the top? 

Mr. McNett. Then you would cut it off the top. 

Mr. FLoop. We would cut it down the middle. 

Directing your attention to page 11 again, Arabic 4, you are aware 
that the Air Force people are unhappy with their maintenance and 
operation funds? 

Mr. McNett. For 1956? 

Mr. Fioop. For 1957? 

Me. McNett. No;I did not know that they were unhappy for 1957. 
For 1956, yes; not 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I cannot put words in your mouth. 


COST OF OPERATION SAGE 


Now, would Arabic 1 on page 11 be concerned with the necessity 
of the high price of the SAGE operation, the A. T. and T. contract; 
is that it? 

Mr. McNett. That is one element. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the element; is it not? Continental defense, 
complicated electronics, is not that the A. T. and T. contract? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but you have the radar sites themselves which 
we man and operate, and vou have such things as the Texas towers. 
In addition to the A. T. and T. contract, we have an increased number 
of radar outlets, or listening posts, which we operate separately. 

Mr. Fioop. But hidden m Arabic 1 is the A. T. and T. SAGE 
contract? 

Mr. McNett. It is one of the elements. I might say that the 
operating costs of SAGE, of course, are not large in 1957. I have a 
list of several items here. Would you like to know what I am referring 
to? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. I want to make this comment and for your comment. 
When the Secretary was here the other day he indicated that the 
Department would be working on a proposal to cover certain legisla- 
tive requirements on this subject of SAGE. Do you know whether 
or not that is in the process of being developed? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, it is. 


FUTURE PROGRAM FOR COMBAT VEHICLES, SUPPORT VEHICLES, ETC 


Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to page 13 of your statement, 
that part thereof which refers to the combat vehicles, support vehicles, 
artillery weapons, when. Secretary Wilson was here the other day I 
asked him a question about that. He perfunctorily said “No,” but 
I had a vague impression that he did not know what he was talking 
about. You know that General ‘Slim Jim’’ Gavin made quite a pre- 
sentment to us on the record with charts, pictures, and whatnot, about 
the proposed New Look of the Army mobile combat forces, armored 
this, armored that, so on, tanks, squad cars, various types and kinds 
of mobile artillery, combat vehicles, support vehicles and mobilé 
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weapons. That was to be the new thing. He told us about it last 
vear. Now, does not this pull the rug out from under that? 
' Mr. McNet. I do not believe that it does in this sense—that if it 
is the same presentation that General Gavin gave to me, many of 
the items that he talked about were in the nature of a concept for the 
future. He did not mean that the hardware was there ready to buy; 
it meant a concept for the future. 

Mr. Fioop. Projected into the fiscal years beyond this one? 

Mr. McNen.. I think one of the charts was—what the Army might 
look like for 1965 to 1970. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. This refers to the existing types of inventory? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES, 1957 WITH 1953 


Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to the last sentence on page 
16 of your statement, you forgot to add, of course, that $62,200 
million reflected a condition of war. 

Mr. McNet. Well, I do not know that that is a controlling factor. 

Mr. Fioop. It was an element? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. At that time, of course, your appropriation for 
1952 was about $60 billion. Obviously, with a force of around 
3 million the big bulk of that was for procurement. Orders placed 
that year would not be delivered in that year. Now that the pattern 
has steadied down to more or less a level of around $35 billion, it is 
very proper for it to come down. If this year vou suddenly provided, 


say, $55 billion it would mean that all of the difference would be in 
procurement and this figure would shoot up again until deliveries were 
made. 

Mr. Fioop. It just occurred to me it was missing a sentence. You 
just supplied one. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Will you go to page 17? You said that you mention something 
about that when I interrupted you when you were delivering your 
original statement. It is clear now that the increase in the Army 
budget will include $230 million which we will not get from the 
Germans and that that $230 million is not hardware or bodies or 
dollars or munitions for the Army? 

Mr. McNett. It is essentially maintenance and operation. But 
this is subject to adjustment when the result of forthcoming negotia- 
tions is known. 

Mr. FLoop. Maintenance and operation which we must pay out 
because of a change in our relationship with the West German situa- 
tion; is that right? 

Mr. McNetz. Yes. The breakdown of that is about $11 million 
military construction in Germany and the balance essentially mainte- 
nance and operation. 

Mr. Foon. I did not want the public to think that the Army was 
going to get $270 million for personnel or guns. ‘That is not true. 
That is why I dwelt at some length on it. 

This budget, of course, and these dollars, and this deutschemark 
operation would, in no way be affected by any discussed refusal of 
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the West German Government to meet its cash contribution to 
NATO; would it? That is not in this bill; is it? 
Mr. McNet. No, sir. 


REPROGRAMING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I am referring to a communica- 
tion dated January 4, signed by Secretary Franke, entitled ‘“In- 
struction 7301.3,” which was predicated upon an instrument emanat- 
ing from the Department of Defense, an instruction relative to the 
reprograming of appropriated funds. It states the purposes, so 
forth, and so on. 

Now, I am addressing your attention to the last page over your 
signature, and to item B, “Semiannual report of reprograming of 
appropriated funds” (format B). 

A semiannual report showing reprograming of appropriated funds will be 
prepared in accordance with format B of enclosure 1 and instructions thereto. 
A report covering the period July 1-December 31 will be submitted by January 
30, and a report covering the period January 1—June 30, will be submitted within 
5 days after the submission of the year end fiseal reports (standard form 133 and 
BB form 690). Usually such year-end fiseal reports are submitted on a delayed 
schedule to permit final closing of the oficial accounts. 

As the initial report for fiscal year 1956 will reflect status as of December 31, 
1955, no programing report need be submitted for the period July 1-December 31, 
1955. However, if, in the opinion of the military department concerned, any 
of the currently programed amounts involve reprograming actions taken during 
the past 6 months which should be brought to the attention of the Congress, 
these programs should be the subject of a separate memorandum accompanying 
the report prepared in accordance with format A of enclosure 1. 

Taking those two paragraphs together, there appears to me to be 
a wide latitude of interpretation on the part of the department to 
whom the directive was addressed. 

The result has been that the Army and Navy are not prepared to 
report on the reprograming operation paralleling the report that we 
received from the Air Force because of a misconstruction of the two 
paragraphs. What is your comment with regard to the subject 
matter to which I have called your attention? 

Mr. McNett. I cannot quite understand it because we did submit 
for the Army, as well as the Air Force, the reprograming for this 
6 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. You did in performance, but not in reprograming. 

Mr. McNet. I think that you have picked up a very valid point 
and it is certainly not well stated. We worked across the table with 
the Army and the Navy. The question arose, Shall they use the 
prescribed format for this 6 months’ period? This wording does not 
state it very clearly. The solution seems to be that if we can get the 
report to you on time, they could not go back and remake their work 
on the format. This is not good wording. Henceforth we will use 
the prescribed format. That is one reason I think you will find that 
the Army and the Navy format are not identical. 

Mr. Suepparp. What I am referring to, Mr. Secretary, is a series 
of problems which had to do with the factors that I called to the 
attention of the Secretary of Defense in your presence. Apparently, 
unless a directive is pretty carefully thought out, interpretations get 
away and create an added problem that is not the intent at the time 
the instrument is written. I realize the fact that you cannot possibly 
scrutinize all these things yourself because of the magnitude of them 
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Mr. McNet. I am paid to do it, though. If it misfired, it is my 
own fault. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not trying to take that position. I will say 
frankly from my long years of association with the military, I do not 
know of anyone who addresses himself in more detail, or spends more 
time in trying to avoid complications of this character than I think 
vou do, but whoever is working with you in the formulation of these 
things perhaps could pay a little more attention, in that field. The 
greater the latitude of interpretation that is permitted, the more the 
havoe and the chaos, as you and I know. ‘This is not a criticism, it 
is calling attention to a subject that I think you want corrected. 

Mr. McNett. I thank vou. We knew that we were going to sub- 
mit the report as requested, to permit the Navy without doing their 
work to submit them on time. Henceforth, it will be on the format 
which I believe was worked out with vour committee staff that tells 
you the story in the way that you want it told. 

Mr. Manon. May | make an interjection? You said in response 
to a question that you were paid to do it. I think that I might say 
that it is not possible under the law to pay you adequately, Mr. 
McNeil, for what you do for the country in national-defense matters. 

Mr. McNeit. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And I weigh my words. 

Mr. McNern. Thank you. 


PUBLIC WORKS FUNDING PROCEDURES 


Mr. SHepparp. At the time you appeared with Secretary Wilson 
vou were handed a description of your current procedures relating to 
authorizations, appropriations and apportionment, funds for public 
works. These procedures, to put it mildly, appeared cumbersome, 
involved, and no doubt resulted in much delay in finally getting the 
money and authority into the hands of the people who must do the 
actual work. Have vou and the Secretary had a chance to discuss this 
matter as yet? As you will recall, | asked the Secretary for his com- 
ments on the present procedures, especially as to what might be done 
to expedite these processes. 

We have had additional comments. In other words, the witness 
before us the other day making his position somewhat clear to the 
committee, or completely clear, stated as follows: 

In order to get a facility constructed, one has to make a career of it, and getting 
the approval of money necessary to complete the project. 

Now, it is my understanding, Mr. McNeil, and if | am wrong it is 
vour privilege to correct me, that once a budget has been cleared and 
become law, and a very large portion of expenditure requirements 
Py respective divisions to which the appropriations have been made 
by the Congress, they still have to come back and rejustify before a 
series of authoritative echelons to get the money at all, and have to 
finally wind up by reselling the Bureau of the Budget. Is that state- 
ment correctly literal, or is it incorrect proportionately, or any part 
thereof? 

Mr. McNeit. It is correct, but it is a bit incomplete. They have 
to come back and resell Congress also. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not nec essarily to the completeness that I think 
[ am addressing my question to. 
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Mr. McNet.. May I give you a brief history, and I will tell you 
what we are doing about it right now, which I think is along the 
right lines. 

First, we got into this complicated or overly complicated system in 
1951 and 1952. I think Mr. Riley will remember very clearly when 
he was chairman of the Public Works Subcommittee in 1951 and 1952 
the problem that we had with the North African bases and the very 
wild rush to do something within a set time period. It was com- 
pletely impractical. Next, I believe this committee is fully familiar 
with the hearings of 1952 when one of the services had no programs 
to justify its request for funds and the Congress was almost forced, 
if they chose not to stop the wheels, to provide money on the basis 
of a rate of obligation. I believe you people that year provided 
$1.2 billion to 1 of the services based upon what it was considered 
feasible to obligate. But no consideration was given to items because 
the items were not ready for you. 

I think you people did the best in a very difficult situation. But 
certainly we should not be coming in and asking for $1 billion or 
$1.2 billion. without having a shopping list of what we want. to buy. 
But we did. 

The following year a couple of elements of our program were not 
in very good shape, either for authorization or for appropriation. As 
a result—and I am not critical in the next statement—I think you 
people, or the Senate, asked the Bureau of the Budget to be sure that 
in the absence of a complete program which you could approve, that 
two steps take place; that each project be justified subsequently on an 
individual basis, and in many instances to be cleared, for example, 
with the Senate committee. It was that type of thing. 

Basically we were at fault, because our programs were not in shape. 
You people and the Bureau of the Budget probably took the only 
steps you could to force us to get the program in shape. 

Only a few minutes ago Mr. Flood mentioned he was glad to see the 

rogram appear.on time, for once. That. is part-of a process which 
ae been an improvement of a completely unsatisfactory situation. 

I think we are now in shape this year to go back to a more normal 
handling on approval and release and apportionment of public-works 
funds. 

Since the hearing the other day we have had discussions both within 
the building and with the Bureau of the Budget. I believe probably 
before your public-works hearings we will have a complete plan 
worked out, with their concurrence, which will put it back on a normal 
basis. 

Mr. SHepparb. Of course, I do not know what my colleagues may 
interpret out of this situation, but, very frankly, I think there is a 
difference between the cause and the elasticity effect; I will put it 
that way. 

In other words, at the time you referred to that was the only pro- 
cedure I know of, or other members I have been associated with know 
of, including yourself, that we could operate under. 

Mr. McNEtt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. We had to have an extreme elasticity. We had to 
have an extreme surveillance as a followup, because of the unknown 
factor, and the time element would not permit us to have those fac- 
tors established. 
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However, this last year we, the Congress, have been the recipients 
of supposedly the results of about a second or a third relook. It 
would indicate to me that that retardation could be removed. It is 
having a very definite effect in the field. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I mean by that is that the money actually 
applied to project requirements and so forth is involved. It is not 
solely confined to the construction aspect, Mr. Secretary; it is pretty 
universal, 

Mr. McNett. But it shows up more in the construction field. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I think that is true, because they are more visible. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If we were to get to the intangible aspects of the 
budget, there is an intangibility in the observation here, I would say, 
and the degree would be about the same. 

Mr. McNett. It would be my evaluation that the hypodermic 
injections necessary in 1952 and 1953 were such that the hangover 
lasted about a year or two too long. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think that is about as good an answer as I could 
receive, apropos of the condition. I hope we are resolving the so-called 
hangover with a little more expedition. 

Again speaking solely for myself, it looks to me that if we are not 
careful as a Congress up here, I suppose under our organic procedure 
to hold the purse strings, we are going into a second guessing contest in 
which the Bureau of the Budget or somebody in a parallel position in 
Government is going to have tbe fina] say. So far as I am concerned, 
that is out. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Sheppard, I want to concur with you. I found the 
same situation. I think it is time for that to be done. 

Mr. McNetm. There are two things involved. Perhaps, first, this 
cure was such that the doctor kept treating the patient for a year 
after the cure had pretty well taken effect. Next, in this year’s 
budget it contemplates asking you for money which is, as indicated 
in this program, what we are going to use next year, plus a reasonable 
amount to carry business over into the first months of the following 
year. In the past there have been requests that were greater than 
was required to carry out the plan. That is no longer true. I think 
we are back on the beam. Since December I have been working on a 
plan to cure this very thing. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under war or semiwar activities I can see many 
things that would control the problem which we are presently dis- 
cussing. However, we are in a more refined status now. At least, 
I think that is the assumption we are entitled to take. 

It does occur to me that there is something in here that is not a 
happy thing. It is a little bit difficult to put your finger on it. 

Let me ask you this question. Your entire budget is obviously 
predicated upon the military procedure and policy that is laid down 
for functional purposes if and when actual operations, warlike or 
semiwarlike, become necessary. Under existing conditions it would 
occur to me that the only reason elasticity is required in the budget 
to the degree that presently appears to prevail is predicated upon a 
changing of policy. So I am addressing the next question to you. 
How many changes in policy have been in effect since the construction 
and putting together of the present budget? 
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Mr. McNet. There has been no substantive change; no change 
which I think is even worthy of mention, since the preparation and 
the submission of this budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then under your response—which I know is the 
very best one you can give us—the committee would be fully justified 
in looking upon the present. budget with a pinpoint scrutiny? The 
policy is firmly established, and unless something of a foreign inter- 
jection beyond the present concept comes into the picture we should 
pursue your budget rather meticulously. Is that correct or incorrect? 

Mr. McNett. I think that is correct, sir. But I want to add one 
more point. 

In the past we have had situations where the shopping list, either 
of public works or of hardware items, was longer than the amount 
financed. Whenever we have that situation we get “binds.” 

Going back to the public works, even though the apportionment 
procedure is undoubtedly complicated at the present time, and I hope 
we will clean up before this year is out, and certainly before 1957, 
in the case of the Air Force over 95 percent of the total available 
public-works funds have already been apportioned. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal 1956? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. I could look it up, since I do not have it in 
my mind, but I believe on the other 2 services, unless there is some- 
thing in the last 3 or 4 days, all amounts for which projects have been 
identified to go ahead have been released. 

I agree that the process is a little complicated yet, but I do not 
know anything is held up at the moment. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I see. Now, I have addressed this question to 


others, but I believe it would be pertinent to address it to you as well. 


MILITARY HOUSING PROGRAM COMPETITION WITH WHERRY ACT HOUSING 


At the time that the Office of the Secretary of Defense made its 
presentations to the Congress for direct appropriations for housing 
requirements, as compared with the utilization of the Wherry Act, 
to wit: title VIII and title IX; it was definitely stated, if my memory 
serves me properly, on direct questions, that there was no intent upon 
the part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military to 
go into housing competition with existing Wherry projects. 

Do you recall that question as well as I ‘do? 

Mr. McNetn. I believe I recall that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Hence if we were to find today that a branch of the 
military was in direct competition, and that the subject had been 

valled to their attention and that they still persisted in their position, 
what would you think of that, after the commitment to the Congress 
which has just been referred to? 

Mr. McNett. I would not think much of it. 

I heard of a case the other day, and immediately the Under Secre- 
tary of that service, in the absence of the Secretary, came up, and | 
gave him the whole outline, and he has some people down there now 
trying to find out whether I was right in my information or not, as a 
means of correcting it. 

Mr. SHepparD. Was that an Army project? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Was it located in California? 
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Mr. McNet. No, sir. I had not heard of that one, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then you can have another one which is just as 
baal. 

Here is the peculiar part of the situation. I was sitting in con- 
ference with the gentleman at that time, who was occupying the 
position of Under Secretary, in the housing program, a gentleman | 
have great respect for, and sitting down with him and a representative 
of the Army, Se cretary Finucane of the Department of the Army, 
who made the following statement, and I quote: 


About 94 percent of the population in this particular military installation is 
civilian, and we have no control over where civilians can live. 


It was then brought to his attention by one of the conferees: 


Well, I presume you know that the Army has at this time a request in to FHA 
for 532 additional housing units? 


He said: 


Yes. Well, if you cannot control them in one event how do you expect to 
control them in the other? 


and I have not received an answer from the gentleman as of the 
moment about that. 

Mr. McNett. May I inquire as to this facility? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, you may. It is an installation in northern 
California, Mr. McNeil, the Sierra ordnance project. 

In fact, I would be very happy to have you or somebody in your 
staff review the situation. I have no personal interest in the people 
involved there at all, Mr. Secretary, but the file clearly indicates that 
the Army at that time was very insistent with the people who were 
providing the housing under the Wherry Act that they also build 
under title IX, which was done just outside of the so-called fence 
limitations, 

To show that there was a complete concept and meeting of minds 
in relation to the two projects, public utilities from inside the post 
were extended to the title IX operation. They were considered to go 
together because of the isolated condition of the component part of the 
total. 

One of those places is already foreclosed, which means a tremendous 
loss to the people who went in there in good faith with their invest- 
ment. The cause of the foreclosure was predicated upon the fact that 
the Army by written record had said: 

_As soon as these projects are available we will remove this untenable housing 
situation we have here. 

And they did not do that up until about a month ago, which left, 
naturally, the human equation involved of many people employed on 
the base, ' who thought: “Why should I pay $60 a month, irrespective 
of my income, if I can get it for $32 or $35?” 

There has been a conflict of operation and commitments. 1 mean 
commitments, and not hypothetical commitments. 

I think it is completely inconsistent with what I stand for and what 
[ think the Office of the Secretary of Defense stands for, based upon 
their own answers, which were volunteered at the time. 

[ would like your permission to have the situation presented to 
vou, because very frankly it is not getting any place where it is 
presently being presented. 
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Mr. McNett. I shall do that, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Perhaps unfortunately for the whole situation, Mr. 
Floete, who I think had a thorough understanding about it, perhaps 
working within his limitations of authority, thought that corrective 
measures should be taken. The Army, however, is in complete 
adverse circumstances. 


CAPEHART ACT HOUSING PROGRAM 


I do not know at the moment, and I would like to ask you to clarify 
this for my thinking, please: What particular participation, dollar- 
wise or appropriationwise, does the Congress have, if any, in the 
Capehart housing program. under the so-called Capehart Act? 

Mr. McNett. I do not know that I am competent to answer 
specifically, but so far as I know, none, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the circumstances, under the Capehart Act, 
there are none? 

Mr. McNet. Just a moment, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. 

Mr. McNetv. Can you contribute to that, Mr. Lanman? 

Mr. LANMAN. The basic cost of the houses constructed under the 
Capehart Act will come from military pay and allowance appropria- 
tions, which will liquidate the mortgages that have been guaranteed 
by FHA during the construction period, and this liquidation will 
take place after we have taken over and while the military are occupy- 
ing them. It will take approximately 20 years of military pay and 
allowances to liquidate each project. 

Mr. McNett. I understood Mr. Sheppard’s question to be directed 
at this point: To what extent, if any, does Congress participate in 
the approval or the decision on specific Capehart projects? 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is the question; yes. 

Mr. LANMAN. None, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. None whatever? 

Mr. LANMAN. Except to the extent that the FHA insurance fund 
and so forth is controlled generally by the Congress. 

Mr. SuepparD. The only control that the Congress would have 
and it is rather remote, would be through its appropriation for rental 
allowances to military personnel? 

Mr. McNet. But that would be after the fact, sir 

Mr. SuepparpD. That would be after the overt act is committed, if 
an overt act is committed. 

Mr. McNett. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparpD. Then under the interpretation I have at the moment, 
based upon the information the gentleman gave about the financial 
aspects of the act, the Capehart Act could be used to circumvent the 
commitment that was given to the Appropriations Committee relative 
to the procuring or buying of Wherry housing projects when the mili- 
tary thought it was advisable to do so? 

Mr. Lanman. There is a provision, sir, in the Capehart Act itself, 
which provides for us to take over Wherry Act housing which is in 
financial difficulty and to liquidate the balances due, again from pay 
and allowances appropriations. 

Mr. McNett. I do not think that was quite Mr. Sheppard’s 
question. 
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Mr. SHepparp. No, it was not, but nevertheless it is the answer I 
knew was there, and I appreciate your giving it. 

Mr. Lanman. Capehart is a complete substitute for Wherry. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if I were to make the statement in 
whatever capacity I might be that there was no provision of law that 
would permit the buying of distressed Wherry housing projects I 
would be in error? 

Mr. LANMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suppparp. I might suggest, Mr. McNeil, that you might write 
a directive to the Army calling their attention to that fact, because 
[ think the information might be a very valuable asset to Mr. Finucane. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanz. Mr. Sheppard, will you vield, along the same idea, on 
housing? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. Deane. I was in the process of preparing a memorandum to 
give you, Mr. MeNeil, on this same housing problem, involving the 
building of 2 000 units under the Capehart Act at Fort Bragg. Fort 
Bragg took about one-half of one of the counties in my district. It 
actually does not lie within my district, but 1 have been presented a 
very elaborate brief by the county commissioners of Cumberland 
County, where Fort Bragg makes its impact upon housing to the 
greatest extent, and they voice serious concern as to what this is 
going to mean to FHA housing financed in the city of Fayetteville. 

Along the same line of questioning directed to you by Mr. Sheppard, 
I would like for you to take this brief and see what the answer could 
be to this problem there. 

Mr. McNeiz. On the Capehart housing, because it has not been a 
part of the ordinary budget and finance mechanism in Defense, and 
because it has not gotten into the apportionment or obligation process, 
I have not gotten into it. It has been assigned to Mr. Floete, who is 
supposed, I believe, to approve in the Department of Defense each 
project that is undertaken. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

Mr. McNew. So within the pattern of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, we should be able to take care of such situations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask you this question, Mr. MeNeil: Assume 
that you are occupying a congressional position, in which you feel you 
have certain responsibilities for expenditures in the military, because 
you vote on them, whether they happen to be for the Navy, for the 
Army, or for the Air Force. If an issue of this character is very forc- 
ibly brought to your attention and you take the time to go through 
the file in order to first establish the premise as being proper, because 
frequeatly, as you and I know, we do have improper presentations 
made, once you have established that there is factual material that 
should be presented to a proper source for determination, please, 
where would you go and whom would you talk with? 

Mr. McNett. First I would go to Mr. Floete. Next, if it were an 
issue and we had a disagreement, my boss would come into the picture 
within a matter of minutes. We would walk down the hall and get 
something done. Then we would take the next step. If we agreed 
on what ought to be done either he or I, or both, would get in touch 
with the appropriate person, in either the Army or the Navy or the 
Air Force, and start to find out more about it, or take some steps to 
resolve the problem. 
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If nothing happened, that is what the Secretary of Defense is for. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you familiar with the respective authorities 
of the Assistant Secretaries in the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. McNett. I believe generally so, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Well, this presents a very difficult problem. from 
my point of view, and I would like to have you clarify it. 

In other words, Mr. Floete was appointed to the position that has 
to do with real estate operations, housing, et cetera, et cetera. A 
difference of opinion emanates from the Army or from the Navy or 
from another branch of the military, but from a branch of the mili- 
tary, in which he himself states: 

I would like to see this thing straightened out, because of the economics involved 
here and what is right and what is wrong; but I do not have the authority to do it. 

Mr. McNew. There is very little that he could not do. If, of 
course, there are very strong feelings and perhaps doubt about. which 
is right and wrong, and it gets into a matter of judgment and is not 
clearly right or wrong, then the service on its own initiative or on the 
initiative of Mr. Floete could take it up. He may come down and 
we would jointly do it. The next step would be to sit down with the 
resvonsible official of the military department and meet with Mr. 
Wilson and say: ‘‘Here are the pros and cons. It is a matter of 
judgment. What is the course of action?” 

That goes on constantly. I have been in 4 or 5 different sessions a 
day on such matters. This goes on all the time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I am not belaboring the issue, and I do not want 
to, but I think it is a very material thing to have cleared up, because 
it was so self-evident. While Mr. Finucane had gone out to Cali- 
fornia ostensibly to look at this particular situation apparently he got 
involved in something back here, or something developed wherein he 
himself did not complete his inspection and investigation of the issue, 
but later two other officers were assigned to do the job, and yet 
when he came in some 3 weeks later for the open conference in Mr. 
Floete’s office his first statement was: ‘‘We have no law under which 
we could make procurement.” 

When Mr. Floete handed him a copy of the law and he rather 
briefly glanced at it, because he certainly did not have time to digest 
it, then his next objec tion was based upon the premise I have referred 
to you: ‘‘We have no control over the civilians.” 

Yet the inconsistency of that statement was to turn around and 
have a request for 532 units to take care of the same people. 

In other words, I do not mind having my intelligence questioned, 
but I would like to have it questioned by a person of at least reasonable 
understanding. 

With your permission I would like to have that file brought together 
and presented to somebody else other than Mr. Floete’s office, for this 
reason: Mr. Floete has departed. I do not know at the moment who 
his successor may be, if he has one. I presume somebody will func- 
tion there. Even under that circumstance that individual would 
have to be brought in line by a resurvey of the whole operation. In 
the meantime those people out there are suffering a tremendous 
financial penalty. It just is not right, Mr. McNeil. It is not right. 

Mr. McNet.. I will do it, or I will see that it is done. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much. That is all. The com- 
mittee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
centlemen. 


WEDNESDAY, Fespruary 15, 1956. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
COMPARISON OF 1956 AND 1957 ESTIMATES FOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiGGuLeswortu. Mr. Secretary, in last year’s presentation, 
as I recall it—and I cannot put my hand on the figure at the moment, 
but you will probably recall it—there was ine Juded a reduction below 
the budget figures. I think it was something like 4 or 5 percent, 
based on anticipated economy in operation during the year, and 
possibly slippage. 

Do you have that figure in mind? 

Mr. McNeru. You have reference to the expenditures, sir? 

In the President’s budget message, the detailed tables indicated 
that our total expenditures were estimated at $35,750 million. I 
think we also told you at the time we knew it would not be that high; 
that there would be some slippage. 

Mr. WiaecieswortH. There was a specific figure deducted from 
the budget as presented to us, and I thought it referred to appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. McNeiu. Then in the President’s budget message, it said 
expenditures were expected to be about $34 billion, a difference of 
$1,750 million. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. McNet. From the best estimates that we could then make, 
we could not see how or where we could specifically identify lesser 
expenditures in the amount of $1,750 million. Because of the limita- 
tions of time, two things were shown; one, $35,750 million by indi- 
vidual appropriations and two, an overall estimate of $34 billion, 
based on the hope that we could get the expenditures down to around 
$34 billion. Our best estimate at this time for 1956 is about 
$34,600 million. 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. That figure was about a 5 percent reduction? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. Because of the confusion caused by two 
different figures last year, one a hoped-for figure, and the other one 
that we knew was too high, but where we “could not identify the 
reductions by appropriations, we spent considerably more time this 
year in irying to arrive at the best estimate of 1957 expe nditures by 
appropriations, which totals about $35,500 million. So the $35,500 
million is the average, or best estimate, if you want to call it that, of 
our expenditures, taking into consideration any slippage and other 
factors. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortnu. As far as this vear is concerned, does it look 
as though we shall realize the $1,700 million reduction as a result of 
economy in operations or otherwise? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. Our estimate of expenditures now is $34,600 
million as against the expected, or hoped-for figure of $34 billion, and 
against the aggregate of the individual items of $35,750 million. 
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Mr. WiGGLeswortsh. So as of now, you do not think it is possible 
to suggest any reduction in regard to the program before us in terms 
of further economies in operation, slippage, or otherwise? 

Mr. McNe tu. No, sir;I donot. $35,500 million is the best estimate 
I can make at the moment of 1957 expenditures after discounting the 
slippages. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. I assume that you will check that aspect 
carefully as we go along, and if anything of tnat kind appears possible 
before the bill is marked up, you will call it to the attention of this 
committee? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. WicGueswortH. Now, when you were here a year ago, as 
appears from page 493 of last year’s hearings, the estimated un- 
obligated balance as of June 30, 1955, was $11,700 million. That 
appears to compare with an actual figure as of that date, if I read 
these budget highlight figures correctly, of $13,287,207 ,000, in addi- 
tion to antic ipated reimbursements from MDAP in the fiscal year 
1956 of $1,232,549,000, and after fiscal vear 1956 of $2,5: 42,542,000. 
I take it that these MDAP reimbursements were not in the pic ture 
at the time you gave us the estimate in Febru: ary of last year? 

Mr. McNen. That is true, sir. Last year’s estimate of $11,700 
million was understated. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. McNeum. One of the principal reasons it was understated was 
that about $1,250 million of Air Force obligations that were recorded 
at that time, when we were going through the reevaluation of our 
obligations under section 1311, were considered by the auditors not 
valid as of June 30. Io other words they did not meet the specific 
requirements of a completely documented transaction. 

In the Navy Aircraft and Related Procurement appropriation, we 
had to set up as the best estimate of transactions in process which 
could not meet the specific requirements, $412 million. Those are 
two items I recall specifically that were transactions that had been 
recorded as obligations during fiscal year 1955, but could not qualify 
as such under section 1311 and were deducted in the certification, 
thereby increasing the unobligated balances by about $1.7 billion. 
Therefore, the amount we now show as carried over, which is more 
than $11,700 million—— 

Mr. WiGcG.Leswortu. The point I have in mind is that the estimate 
for June 30, 1955, given this Committee in February 1 year ago was 
$1,500 million less than the actual figure at the end of the fiscal year 
if you exclude MDAP reimbursements. 

Mr. McNet. It is $2,500 million less if we include the Military 
construction accounts, but about $1,700 million of this difference is 
due to the deobligations in the Navy and Air Force that I mentioned 
earlier. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Also if you will recall the year previously 
the underestimate was very much in excess of that. Ido not have the 
figures in mind, but speaking from memory, I think there was almost 
a 100 percent difference between the final figure and the figure 
originally given the committee. 

Mr. McNem. That is one of the reasons that I felt very strongly 
that we had then to work out some kind of a spread sheet such as 
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we presented yesterday to start to identify each of the items so if 
there are any differences we can find out where the vy are and run down 
the reason and correct them. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. You have given us an estimate for this 
coming June 30, 1956, of $8,900 million, and I am interested to know 
how firm a figure vou think that is and whether or not it is fair to 
assume that when we get around to June 30, it will be substantially 
increased, as proved to be the case at the end of fiscal year 1955 and 
at the end of fiscal vear 1954? 

Mr. McNem. The same elements of difference will not exist, in 
my opinion—at least not to the same extent. Those are the two big 
items that I mentioned. However, the $8,900 million figure that 
you just read does not include $921 million in Military Construction 
accounts and there is in addition—as is shown on the big spread 
sheet we presented yesterday—additional availability provided by 
anticipated reimbursements against outstanding Military Assistance 
fund reservations. I would like to say that the $8,900 million will 
be a good figure, but only on one condition, that the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy record obligations in the volume that is cur- 
rently being planned. If they do not record obligations to the amount 
currently planned for this year, this carryover will be larger and our 
obligations this vear will be less, 

\ir. WigeLeswortH. Under those conditions obviously the unob- 
ligated carryover will increase? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGGLesworrtu. I assume in this instance also vou will keep 
us posted as to any developments so we may have as accurate figures 
as possible before marking up the bill? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. I would like to add one thing, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. In addition to the $8,900 million covering the accounts in 
the bill now before this committee to get the full asset position, there 
are two items that should be added. One is the $1,077 million shown 
in column 3 of the big table, which is the estimate of reimbursement 
to be earned during 1957, based on MDAP common-item orders we 
expect to have in our hands as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. I was coming to that. 

Mr. McNett. And $1,881 million, which would be reimbursements 
expected to be earned after 1957, based on MDAP common-item orders 
that we expect to have on hand as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. On pages 2 and 3 of your opening statement to 
the committee, Mr. Secretary, you work out mathe matically the obli- 
vational authority for 1957, the obligations against that authority 
and the resulting estimated unobligated balance at the end of that 
year. 

In arriving at the overall obligational authority, for the year, you 
add to the $33,700 million, which is the request for new appropriations 
exclusive of military construction, the figure of $8,900 million, which 
we have just been discussing as the estimated unobligated balance as of 
June 30, 1956, and 2 further figures for MDAP which vou have re- 
ferred to, $1,078 million representing reimbursements anticipated dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957 and $1, 882 million representing reimburse- 


ments antic ipated subsequently. 
Mr. McNem. Yes. 
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INTERSERVICE TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. You also add $970 million which you say is 
primarily for interservice transactions, or something of that character. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Wieeiesworta. Tell us what that $970 million item is. 

Mr. McNeru. That is where the Marine Corps will order ammuni- 
tion from the Army, or an officers’ mess will get food from the com- 
missary, and reimburse us. One reason I felt it is necessary to 
separate the military assistance type of reimbursement and _ the 
reimbursements within the Department is that the $970 million is 
an intercompany transaction and does not increase the total program 
level of the Department of Defense, and vet for the Army, Navy, or 
the Air Force as separate agencies, it does increase the volume of 
their business. When the amounts for the individual military 
departments are added to get a Department of Defense total, it is 
in effect a duplication, and therefore we identify these. transactions 
separately. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is taken out of the left pocket and put in the 
right one? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. Essentially it is a wash transaction, 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Does it or does it not represent an increase in 
obligational authority? 

Mr. McNetu. Not total in the Department of Defense. From an 
arithmetical standpoint it appears to be an addition, but it does not 
increase the program level for the Department of Defense as a whole. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have thrown it into the picture here as 
an element in the overall obligational authority for the year. 

Mr. McNett. I have to do that, sir, because if the Marine Corps 
should order $50 million worth of} ammunition from the Army, the 
Marine Corps will have to record it as an obligation on their books 
against their appropriation. When the. Army places the order with 
the public, they will record it against their funds and in effect we have 
2 entries against the same transaction. I have attempted to separate 
that and put it in this separate column to identify the value of trans- 
actions which are in effect offsetting. 

But I have to include it in both the Army and the Marine Corps: 
otherwise, the witnesses who follow, who do not know who is going to 
do this for them, would not have their books in balance. 


MDAP REIMBURSEMENT ITEMS 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. Tell us about the MDAP items. 1 am not 
yet clear why they are handled as they are. You anticipate $1,078 
million in reimbursements to be earned during the year from deliveries 
made of MDAP common items, in 1956 and prior fiscal years. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

Mr. WicGiteswortnh. And you also anticipate $1,882,577,000 in 
further reimbursements of this character, which will not be received 
until after the end of the fiscal year 1957. What are these reimburse- 
ments usable for once they are received? 

Mr. McNe i. They are usable for the same purposes as the original 
appropriation which financed the original purchase. In many in- 
stances the transaction will be along the following lines: In the case 
of the Air Force we are buying the F-84 type aircraft for both the 
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United States Air Force and for military assistance. The total of the 
contract outstanding with Republic, and with the engine manufac- 
turers and others, is for the total number of aircraft. At this moment, 
the particular aircraft which will go to the Air Force, or to a certain 
military assistance country, is not identified, or known, and could not 
be. When the Air Force receives from the military assistance pro- 
gram an order for 1,000 aircraft, they add to it, let us say, 400 for 
themselves, and the total contract would be 1,400. At that moment, 
as I mentioned elsewhere in this statement, the military assistance 
appropriations set up a legal reservation of funds to pay for that 1,000 
aircraft as they, when delivered, are virtually on a c. o. d. basis. 
However, in the meantime, the Air Force has obligational authority 
to buy those aircraft as long as that legal reservation stands. The 
obligational authority arises out of anticipated reimbursements. 
The Air Force, however, will make the payment to Republic for the 
aircraft for themselves, and for MDAP. They may be made in the 
same invoice. At the time the aircraft is turned over to a foreign 
country, a recipient under MDAP, the Air Force, having made pay- 
ment to the contractor perhaps the previous month, will collect from 
MDAP. So it is a wash transaction in cash. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. | think I understand the general system under 
the provision made by the Congress, but what I am trying to get 
clear for the record is whether these antic ipated reimbursements are 
in effect additional obligational authority for the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. McNern. From a bookkeeping point of view, it is additional 
to the appropriations made by Congress directly for the Department 
of Defense to the extent that the item included in the master con- 
tract is for MDAP, and goes directly to MDAP, it provides no direct 
benefit to the service involved. ‘To the extent that it concerns the 
| million rounds of ammunition shipped to MDAP which the Army 
turns around and buys at that time to replenish their stocks, if 
provides no direct benefit to the Department of Defense. ‘To the 
extent that the delivery to MDAP is from stock which we will not 
replace because the remaining quantities are adequate 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Are not these reimbursements for transac- 
tions that have already taken place? 

Mr. McNett. No. The reimbursements collected are at the present 
time for transactions that have taken place, but the anticipated 
reimbursements are for transactions that will be consummated in 
the future. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrtnH. For any fiscal year the reimbursements are 
in effect. additional obligational authority for the Department of 
Defense, are they not, because the y take the place of what has already 
been delivered to MDAP? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes; but in that same year, in the case of the aircraft 
example that I gave you, the Air Force would have paid out its own 
money and gotten similar money back from MDAP, so that would be 
balane ed out. To the extent that the Army delivered 1 million rounds 
of ammunition this year and contracted and got from the contractors 
1 million rounds of ammunition to replenish their stocks, the Army 
would have no gain and no loss. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. When these reimbursements are received, 
are they available for requirements of the Department of Defense as 
well as for the requirements of MDAP? 
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Mr. MecNeiv. Yes. But the particular service would benefit only 
to the extent that the delivery to MDAP involved an item, or spare 
parts, which in effect were not to be replaced in kind. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I am not sure I am clear on this. I would 
suppose that the Department of Defense has used its money for MDAP 
purposes in the first place, that the reimbursement is to repay what 
has been used, and that therefore the Department of Defense could 
use that money in any way it sees fit, within the applicable appropria- 
tion, either for itself or for further MDAP purposes. 

Mr. McNett. That is partly correct, but it is not the entire story. 
Actually, the Department places the contracts for materiel, and as in 
the aircraft example, has placed that contract against its own account, 
that is correct. But its own accounts had obligational authority to 
that extent only because of anticipated reimbursements from MDAP. 
They did not have the money necessarily on hand when they placed 
the contract of their own. They had to place it against their own 
money plus reimbursements that were anticipated. 

Mr. Wica.ieswortu. Is not that another way of saying the same 
thing? They are in fact using the reimbursements in part for what 
they need? 

Mr. McNett. They are using the reimbursements to enable them- 
selves to cover the combined total of their own requirements and the 
requirements for MDAP. If all the items shipped to MDAP had to 
be bought separately through new procurement, there would be a 
simple way to handle the books. These reimbursements are involved 
only where common-item orders are placed for items needed by 
MDAP. This transaction does benefit the military to the extent 
that sales to MDAP—if the word “‘sales’’ is correct —are of material 
which will not be replaced. It assists us very much in balancing 
stocks; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not hear an answer to the question 

Mr. McNetu. Perhaps I can explain it further. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not give a concrete example? 

Mr. McNett. The aircraft one was a good one. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman asked 
very flat question and he did not get an answer. I think that you 
could say yes or no, and then say something, further. 

Mr. McNett. I think that I replied that he was partly correct. 

A simple example might be this: I might have $30 in my pocket 
and I might be going down to buy some shirts. One of you gentlemen 
would say, ‘I would like to have some shirts; will you get me a half 
dozen shirts for $30?” I would say O. K. I would go down to some 
store, and I would get 6 shirts for myself and 6 for 1 of you gentlemen. 
At that moment, I have to obligate myself for $60, and I ‘would say, 
“Charge it.’ 

When the vy deliver the shirts to me I would send the store a check 
for $60. Although I have only $30 of my own, I went down and made 
that transaction and obligated myself for $60 on only 1 condition and 
that was that I relied on anticipated reimbursements from you for 
$30. Therefore, when I collect the additional $30 from you, I am 
whole. I have not gained or lost in that transaction. That is also 
what is involved in placing orders based on anticipated reimburse- 
ments from MDAP. 
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\fr. WreeLeswortH. When you received the $30 from the person 
that vou bought the shirts for, that $30 could be used for your own 
purposes. 

Mr. McNeru. But I did not have the $30 in the first place. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. But you have it after you get the reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. McNet. My credit was good at the store and I said, “Send 
me 12 shirts, 6 to me at home and 6 to Mr. Wigglesworth.’”’ Therefore, 
the charge account at the store shows that I owe $60. That is my 
obligation to the store. But I had only $30 in my pocket. I was 
relying on the other dollars, based on your promise to me to pay me 
$30 when you got the shirts. In otherwords, I had anticipated 
reimbursement of $30. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. Is not this on the basis of obligations, and do 
you not have to have the money in order to obligate? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. We obligate on the bais of money we have 
on hand, cash, and on the basis of anticipated reimbursements which 
ve have a legal right to anticipate because we know that over in this 
other account the money has been set aside to pay me back my $30, 
ising that example again, when I make delivery. 

Mr. Forp. In other words you can overobligate on the basis of 
anticipation, That may in turn distort the obligation picture of the 
MDAP agenev' 

Mr. McNein. ‘There is no overobligation or distortion, since they 
record the transaction also as a reservation of funds. It is a legal 
reservation of funds established under section 110. Therefore, when 
they give - the order for the 6 shirts, they record as a specific legal 
reservation, $30 against their money. They cannot use it for anything 
olse, but it is there, so when T deliver the shirts 1] get my $30 from 
\IDAP. 

Mir. Forp. In other words, it shows up at one point in their accounts 
us a reservation? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And simultaneously, it shows up in your account as ap 
obligation? 

Mr. MceNein. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps more than what vour obligational authority 
might be? 

Mr. MeNert. In terms of cash appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Yet it would be based on an anticipation which is legal 
the way the appropriation bills are made? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is not this an example of what we debated here yester- 
day, that you are going beyond your right to transfer funds? You 
may not be transferring dollars, but you are transferring your credit 
status. You are exercising a value that you have, something that 
you have built up in dollars. While I have no objee tion to the method 
that you are pursuing, are you not going beyond your right to pursue 
them when you transfer obligations, or the right to obligate, into 
MDAP from an entirely different appropriation classification? 

Mr. MeNet.. No, sir. That strictly follows the law and it is 
sound business practice. 

Mr. Fioop. Therefore, never mind the business practice. I am 
only concerned about you exercising your right. 
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Mr. McNer. May I carry this example of shirts on a bit? [| 
mentioned in the example I gave a minute ago one facet of MDAP 
operations. There is another possibility and it happens. 

Mr. SHerpparp. You do have an MDAP account; do you not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is a cash account? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is there for a specific purpose? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed for the record. 

Mr. McNert. When MDAP told me to deliver 6 shirts, they went 
ahead and recorded it as a legal reservation of their funds, and we 
can only get that money when we deliver the 6 shirts and in no other 
way. 

Mr. Forp. It is payable on demand? 

Mr. McNer. C.o0.d. That is what I mentioned yesterday in my 
statement. 

Mr. FLtoop. The gentleman from Massachusetts is not restricting 
his questions to MDAP. 

Mr. McNet. Well, in this facet of it—— 

Mr. FLoop. There is no facet of it. He is talking about two differ- 
ent things and so are you. You are transferring accounts. If this 
was all done within the confines or the quarters of MD: AP, of course 
you are right, both as a business practice and as a matter of law, but 
you are not doing that. 

Mr. McNet. I believe it would be a little more clear in case of 
MDAP if we would think of military assistance as a separate depart- 
ment. The fact that it is in the Pentagon really does not enter into 
the picture or problem. We have to keep this legal separation of 
funds and it is very proper. Think of it as a separate department. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what [am doing. Are you? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. Now, let me give you another variation 
of the example I gave you a moment ago. 

If I decided to buy some shirts and someone said, Will you get 
me six for $30, I would look over my inventory at home and | might 
find that I do not have to buy that many. If I buy only 2 shirts, | 
can take 4 out of my inventory and deliver them to Mr. Wigglesworth, 
in which case I will collect $30 from him and I will spend only $10, 
and I will have $20 in my bank account to use for the same general 
purpose. It may be used for undershirts, but it will be for the same 
class of items. Therefore, in the case of MDAP, it is conceivable we 
will sell MDAP 1 million rounds of 105-millimeter shells, and because 
we have an ample supply of those at the moment, and may replace 
them with another type of ammunition. To that extent MDAP is a 
help in balancing out our whole program. But we still are sticking, 
in that case, to the same class of items for which the money was 
originally intended. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. Is it not true that these reimbursements are 
merged with any funds that are appropriated direct to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and that that merged pool can be used either for end 
items for the Department of Defense or for MDAP as the circum- 
stances warrant? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes; and the only way it is humanly possible to 
balance it out is to take a look at the total common-item orders from 
MDAP outstanding at the end of this year, which are currently esti- 
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mated at $2,958 million, and at the end of next year see whether we 
have made deliveries against that, either from our stocks, or from 
direct purchase. In that way you know that we are delivering our 
full amount to MDAP, for every dollar we get from them. In doing 
that we have no augmentation of our funds in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. WiaeGteswortH. We have had a lot of conversation about 
something that it seems to me should be expressed in very simple 
terms. I raised the question because in computing the obligational 
authority as a whole in 1957 for the Department of Defense, you 
included both MDAP reimbursement items. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Then you deducted from the total of $46,500 
million a total of $39 billion roughly, which was arrived at by adding 
to the estimated obligations figure the second category of MDAP 
reimbursements, $1,882 million, leaving an estimated unobligated 
balance of $7,454 million at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. McNew. The balance of cash. In addition to that we would 
have $1,881 million of obligational authority based on anticipated 
reimbursements to be earned from MDAP fund reservations out- 
standing as of June 30, 1956, but we would not have the money. 

Mr. WicaLeswortnu. Unless these reimbursements are merged and 
are available as you suggest, I do not see how you can carry them in 
that computation. 

Mr. McNeiu. They are merged and are available. 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. For either purpose? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. That is the answer | have been trying to get 
from the outset. 





FOR 1956 





AND 1957 





BREAKDOWN OF REIMBURSEMENTS BY SERVICE 





Now, it is suggested it might be helpful to have a breakdown of 
reimbursements by service for 1956 and 1957 showing (a) the sales 
from stock which will not be replaced, and (6) the sales to MDAP, 
which had to be ordered or replaced. 

Mr. McNet. I will do the best I can. That is going to be difficult. 
It is going to be hard to classify, although I made an effort in this 
sheet to do it in gross. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Give us the best estimate you can. 

Mr. McNett, I will. 

[ think if you will look at column 3 on the big sheet, it shows $1,077 
million. Now, if you look over in aolianin 12, you will find the planned 
aggregate of obligations for reimbursable transactions, $1,297 million. 

Now, that includes more than MDAP. If we took the best estimate 
we could make of the volume of procurement necessary for MDAP 
out of that, which is a part of that $1,297 million and compared it to 
the $1,077 million, you would have a good approximation of how much 
is going to come from stock in gross. 

Mr. ‘Forp. That difference of approximately $220 million is what 
is being used to draw down current stocks in all 3 services? 

Mr. McNetm. You would have to use $1,077 million and you have 
to look at the reimbursable transactions for the other services and 
other Government departments. 
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Mr. WiGGLeswortn. Is it easier to present that table on a gross 
basis rather than MDAP? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Suppose you do it that way then. 


Mr. McNet.. I will give you an estimate of the breakdown of 
MDAP also. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 










Analysis of estimated obligations for retmbursable transactions, fiscal years 1956-5? 


{Millions of dollars} 


Army | Navy Air | Total 


| Foree 














FISCAL YEAR 1956 






Estimated reimbursements earned: 
From MDAP common item orders. -_-._.- . ; 520 75 | 638 | 233 
From other sources-.-..-..--..-- 


Total reimbursements earned . YS 447 
Planned obligations for direct proc urement for MDAP and other cus- 
tomers and/or for replacement of items shipped from stock to MDAP 


905 2, 345 


and other customers..-_-- 589 431 1, 036 2, 056 
Estimated net sales from stock in excess of repli acement orders during | 





fiscal year. ._........ bt tip al ape k itd elaine . 404 16 —131 | 2R0 










FISCAL YEAR 1957 






Estimated reimbursements earned: | 
From M DAP common item orders !... .. ; 375 a 642; 1,077 
From other sources-_--- 449 58 264 971 





Total reimbursementz:earned - - -- $24 318 906 2, 048 
Planned obligations for direct procurement for MDAP and other cus- 
tomers and/or for replacement of items shipped from stock to MDAP 






and other customers... 769 264 2A4 1, 297 
Estimated net sales from stock in excess of replacement orders during 
oe eins idenaig an airs dec Latte nsibdies Seadiede 55 54 642 751 











1 Does not include any reimbursements that may be earned during during fiscal year 1957 from MDAP 
common item orders issued during fiscal year 1957, the value and distribution of which are not determinable 
at this time. 


Mr. WicGieswortu. I notice you refer to the $7,400 million carry- 
over at the end of fiscal year 1957 in your statement as an unobligated 
balance, although under the theory of your presentation it includes 
both unobligated carryovers and commitments; does it not? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. I might add, sir, this $7,453 million plus the 
$664 million for public works, which add to the $8,117 million carry- 
over figure, is a figure that we hope, when we get it fully reconciled, 
will always tie into what the Treasury books show we have. On the 
Treasury’s books, military assistance would still have this $1,881 
million. This should tie into the Treasury’s figures in both instances, 
for ourselves and MDAP, and at the same time show accurately 
what our total obligational availability is. 


































CLASSIFICATION OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER SECTION 1311 








Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Now, Mr. Flood questioned you yesterday 
somewhat about section 1311 and the new system you have told us 
about with respect to commitments as distinguished from unobli- 
gated carryover. 

As you will recall, one reason for section 1311 was an attempt on 
the part of the Congress to meet what seemed to be almost a mania 
in certain agencies and departments a while ago, for endeavoring to 
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obligate every cent of money that they had before the end of the 
a fiscal year, on the theory that Congress would otherwise take it away 
a from them. It never seemed to occur to them that if they came up 
4 here with a showing of savings over and above what the Congress had 
given them that they would give the committee and the Congress 
confidence both in them and in their estimates for the next year. 

In any event that, as you know, was one of the underlying reasons 
for section 1311 and for ‘the provision that not more than a specified 
percentage of a total year’s appropriation can be obligated during 
the closing months of a fiscal year. 

My question is this: When you get this new setup functioning is 
there not going to be just as much temptation to rush out and commit 
as there was to try to obligate, and will the percentage limitation in 








| respect to obligations in your opinion apply to this new system that 
j you call commitments? 
; Mr. MeNett. 1 do not believe it would, sir. 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You do not believe what would? 

Mr. McNett. I do not believe that the same psychological elements 
exist on the commitment side as they did on the obligation side, 
because the commitment side is clearly stated as covering transac- 

tions that have not been completed. They are in process, but they 
are not as vet firm obligations. I see no reason that we should not 
volunteer and/or be required that when we discuss our plan before 
you each year that we very clearly lay out the kind of transactions 
that will be in process at the end of the year. 
; Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Would you construe the percentage limitation 
: on obligations in the last few months of a fiscal year to apply to this 
new category that you call commitments? 


4 Mr. McNet. No, I would not, sir. I do not really see what gain 
: we would have. I think the 20-percent limitation on obligations had 


a salutary effect, although we now have to resist a bit the April 30 
rush to buy. 

But on commitments, I think the more we can encourage an orderly 
laying out and a proper definition and recording of the status of 
transactions the better off we will be. If we can encourage that we 


q have done more to get a clean house than almost anything else. 
In the old days, if it was not obligated under an annual appropria- 
tion the funds lapsed and there was a mad rush to see it was all 
j recorded as obligated. Your committee helped a great deal in cleaning 
‘ this up and to get on a more orderly basis, when you provided con- 
i tinuing funds which do not lapse. If you provide money for carrying 


on of an orderly level of business on June 30 intentionally in the form 
of commitments, I think you do more to kill the urge to do something 
prematurely on June 30 that really should not be done until July 31 
. or August 31. 


ERAS a: 


a aati 


BREAKDOWN BY SERVICES OF ANTICIPATED UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 
AND ANTICIPATED COMMITMENTS 









Mr. WicGtesworru. In columns 17 and 18 of the overall sheet 
before the Committee you give us anticipated ae carryovers 
and anticipated commitments = each of the services. Will you 
please supply for the record, or will the individual services please 
supply for the record a ieainden! n of the figures which appear on that 
sheet? 
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Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; | think in our discussions in the building 
we had planned to have the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as they 
discussed each appropriation account, give an outline by the various 
projects or activities, of the need and the reasons for about that 
level of commitments and other unobligated carryover balances on 
June 30. 

REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Very well. Now on page 8 of our report a 
vear ago the committee requested that by January 15 of each year 
the Department submit a detailed tabulation of all reprogramings of 
funds from July 1 to December 31, and that a similar tabulation be 
submitted by July 31 for the remainder of the fiscal year. Have you 
seen the first reports submitted as of December 31? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes; but I have not studied them completely. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. | have not had a chance to look at them 
carefully, but I am advised that there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding on the part of the Army and the Navy, and that 
the reports which they have furnished are not adequate. 

Mr. McNert. They are not adequate; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortrnH. Will vou please bring this to their attention? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. With a view to getting forms that are ade- 
quate. 

Mr. McNett. I think they are now satisfactory. The committee 
report—and I forget just when—was issued after the fiscal year 
started. Perhaps we did not do as quick a job as we should have. 
One of the problems was getting something worked out that would 
fully disclose and give you people the information which you asked 
for and were entitled to. 

One of our first problems was that in the passage of the appropriation 
bill, which was a little after the beginning of the year, we had to have 
a common understanding of what constituted reprograming. For 
example, when you people reduce an appropriation $100 million and 
do not spell out what activities are involved, is the initial redistribution 
of the lesser amount reprogramming? 

I think we are squared away on that now. I agree that in the Army 
and the Navy we did not fulfill everything that you people wanted 
in this first submission. We hope the format now, which I believe is 
acceptable, will be right, and we will do our best to see from now on 
that these reports are just as you want them. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What I am desirous of obtaining, if possible, 
are reports from both the Army and Navy before we mark up this 
bill, which will give the information desired in full. I take it that 
can be arranged? 

Mr. MeNem. I think we can do that, sir, subject to one thing. We 
just have to take a starting basis that is a little different from the 
amount originally presented to the committee in those instances where 
the appropriation was less than the amount requested. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortn. Surely. 

Mr. SHepparp. I want to ask one question because of what Mr. 
MeNeil referred to. 

Mr. Secretary, I have always felt your position was absolutely 
tenable, and the committee made a mistake by not practicing it. In 
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other words, when we make a reduction in an appropriation bill in 
Fd order to have that consistent with your accounting system it should 
“ be literally pinpointed as such. 
es Mr. MceNeum. Formally or informally? 
: Mr. Sueprarp. Formally. Why not? If it is to be done let us do 
it so that it is spelled out and understandable. That does away with 
the hypothetical or assumptive aspect of accounting. 

Mr. MeNer. It would be very helpful, sir; any way you desire to 
do it, 
Mr. SHeprarp. That is all. 




















ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 





RECONCILIATION OF 







Mr. WiGGLEswortH. On page 15 of your statement you refer to 
research and development. You say a total of $1,532 million is 
requested for the fiscal year 1957 for research and developme nt, and 
that this is $112 million more than provided in 1956 and $227 million 
more than provided in 1955, and you say that these figures do not 
vive the full measure of our research and development effort, partieu- 
larly with respect to the development phase. 

[In the budget highlights we are led to believe that of that total 
$610 million is requested for the Air Force, and that this compares 
with $570 million in the current year and $418,070,000 in the fiscal 
vear 1955. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortnH. A question has been raised as to whether 
those figures are comparable figures, or whether there has been some 
change in bookkeeping and accounting, so that they do not reflect a 
fair comparative statement. 

Mr. McNem. The figures are not completely comparable. The 
amounts actually appropriated under the appropriation title “Research 
and development” were hot quite comparable, because over the last 
2 or 3 years we have been shifting from operation and maintenance 
accounts certain supporting expenses at research installations to the 
research appropriation in an effort to get this more in line. The 
appropriation figures for 1956 and 1957 are directly comparable, and 
I am told here now that in the budget category tables and in my 
statement the adjustment has been made so that all 3 years’ figures 
are on a comparable basis. 

Mr. WicGLesworrtnH. So that it is fair to state that the Air Force 
request for research and development this year is $40 million m 
excess of the figure for the current year on a comparable basis? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. And that it is $192 million more than the 
amount made available in fiscal 1955 on a comparable basis? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieeGLteswortu. Will you please expand somewhat for the 
record your statement that the overall figures given for the Depart- 
ment as a whole do not give the full measure of our research and 
development effort, particularly with respect to the development 
phase? 

Mr. MeNer. I shall do that. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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ActNIVITIES SUPPORTING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


The introduction of improved weapons and military equipment into the combat 
and combat support forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is a complicated 
process covering many different, although related, activities which must be com- 
pleted before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be considered as 
fully developed in a military sense. From a military standpoint, a new item 
cannot be considered as fully developed until it is capable of performing an 
assigned combat mission, and has been introduced in significant quantities into 
the combat or combat support forces. The lines between “research,” ‘“develop- 
ment,”’ and ‘‘procurement’’ cannot be drawn precisely, particularly in areas of 
rapidly advancing technology. From a budgetary standpoint, a narrowly con- 
strued definition has been used for ‘‘research and development,’’ which does not 
give the full measure of our research and development effort. Thus, while the 
fiscal vear 1957 budget requests a total of close to $1.6 billion for the category 
specifically identified as “research and development,” it can reasonably be esti- 
mated from currently available data that the funds for research and develop- 
ment plus funds for activities supporting the research and development program 
aggregate about $5.5 billion. This estimate is derived as follows: 


1. NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Army -- Sis bE . he Piasleeeie ene Seles Lewis hiaaeisyt eo, Gao weee 
Navy. --- : ; ' ‘ sa Eas Ma AT 177, 000, 000 
Air Force 2 he eed Saar 610, 000, 000 
Emergency fund (includes $50 million transfer authority) 85, 000, 000 


he. J ic sliend be ' .uess---- 1,582, 000, 600 


2. SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES DIRECTLY RELATED TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Certain of the requirements in direct support of the research and development 
program are not included in the research and development appropriations, but 
are included in other appropriations which provide the same gener&él type of 
support for all military programs. These include military construction, indus- 
trial facilities and the pay and allowances of military personnel. On the basis 
of the detailed program data used in developing the fiscal vear 1957 budget, 
the amounts in these appropriations that are directly related to the activities 
financed under the research and development appropriations can be estimated 

as follows: 
{Millions of dollars] 


Army Navy Air Force 


Military construction- - ? 
Industrial facilities ! alice 
Military personnel ? 


Es niibansaab as oghn ne 


1 Data incomplete; all items cannot be identified specifically. 
2Include Army Field Forces Boards, Navy Operational Development Force and Air Force Air Proving 
Ground Command. 
3. ITEMS UNDER DEVELOPMENT OR TEST 


Many of the programs for developing new weapons and military equipment 
have, as the result of previous years research efforts, reached a stage where it is 
now necessary to procure preliminary production items in limited quantities for 
test and evaluation as to: 

(a) the soundness of the engineering design; 

(b) the feasibility of the production design; and 

(c) the operational suitability of weapons or equipment from a military 
standpoint, prior to full scale production and standardization for operational 
use. 

Major engineering changes and improvements must be made in new develop- 
ments, provisionally accepted for limited use to satisfy the need for achieving 
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early operational capabilities with the most modern weapons attainaole in suppurt 
of national security policy. All items which have been standardized or otherwise 
ipproved within the military departments for service use have been excluded 
from the following estimates. Items which are not so standardized, to the extent 
they can be identified at this time, are considered as still under ‘“development’’ 
ind are estimated as follows: 







[Millions of dollars] 








Army Navy Air Force Total 
- — — - $= -— _ — _ —— - — ——_ | aa 
Aircraft ae ale aleanooes mall (1) 321.4 1 381.1 702. 5 
Guided missiles. . woke bee Obs obipead . bagiivasbes 2 453.0 167.1 1, 327.3 2 1,047.4 
<hipbuilding....----- : kbd abbbddtsidnaeutigudsdd Babiab . REE. 3 hecuklivh tence 154. 1 
Other...-- ile tieaalis ate tare alien A alates Acie ae hilaenoaae r a 2100.0 | 276.0 | 175.0 | 2 551.0 
Retthce -nndarceperiedes«eenkientsieonrehe-<a4n 553.0 | 918. 6 1,883.4| 3,355.0 








Army aircraft included in Air Force totals. 
Data incomplete; all items cannot be identified specifically. 






4. SUMMARY 





The identifiable amounts programed in the fiscal year 1957 budget for re 
search and development, and in support of research and development, can be 
summarized as follows: 





[Millions of dollars] 





| 
} 








Inter- 
Army Navy Air Force depart- Total 
mental 
a eT ttn — | — —— 
Research and development_--.......-- a 410.0 | 470.0 610. 0 85.0 | 1, 582.0 
\ctivilies supporting R. and D -| 93. 5 80. 2 4103. 8 eel 577. 5 
Development items........-. asidile = bomnl 553. 0 | 918. 6 | ee 3, 355, 0 
-_—-- _ — - — — - _\— 
Dbl cise Sete atiee heme Ee | 1,056.5 | 1,475.8} 2,897.2 85.0 5, 514. 5 








In addition to the above program items which could be identified from data 
presently available, there are other activities of the Department of Defense and 
the three military departments which represent significant amounts in support 
of the research and development programs, but have not been included because 
they cannot be readily identified as between the research and development 
program and other programs of the Department of Defense. These items include 
but are not limited to the following: 

(a) Departmental administrative costs. 

(b) The regular operating and maintenance cost of military ships, air- 
craft, and troop units used in conducting tests. 

(c) The pay and allowances of military personnel attached to regular 
inilitary units other than specific operational evaluation organizations. 

(d) Costs which are part of production contracts required for the further 
development of standardized items which must be adapted to other uses or 
improved in performance. 

(e) The regular military costs, associated with operational and training 
units, required in the process of phasing out obsolete weapons and phasing 
in improved weapons such as the changeover from propeller driven aircraft 
to turbojet aircraft. 

The Department of Defense initiated action in connection with the preparation 
of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates to identify, for the procurement and 
production budget category, those items which were standardized for service 
\ises and those which were not yet so standardized. Identification of items in 
the fiscal year 1957 estimates was not complete but efforts are continuing to 
achieve adequate identification and it is expected that there will be a better basis 
for determining the magnitude of the support of the research and development 
program in the fiscal vear 1958 budget submission. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 






ASSIGNED TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Might I inquire there, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WicGLEeswortu. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do the R. and D. figures as presently given to us 
include any of the military personnel assigned to R. and D. activities 
now? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not? How much is it? 

Mr. McNett. That has an estimated value in excess of $200 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to get a full and complete picture of what 
we are spending for R. and D. we should also include the military 
items? 

Mr. McNetu. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a question some of this committee 
have been raising for several years. I hope some day we will finally 
get it. 

Mr. McNeru. May I go off the record just a moment? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 








ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR 1957 





Mr. Wiacieswortu. I have 3 or 4 more questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Am I correct in understanding, Mr. Secretary, from what you say, 
that you are supporting this budget for fiscal 1957 as adequate for the 
needs of the Department in that year? 


Mr. McNetn. Yes, sir. 


STEPS TAKEN TO COORDINATE FINANCIAL REPORTS RELATING TO DEFENSE 





Mr. Wieatesworrn. On page 9 of the committee report a year ago 
the committee stated that it had become increasingly annoyed over 
the disparities, inconsistencies, and apparent contradictions between 
budget documents and financial reports of the Department of Defense. 
Can you advise the committee what progress, if any, has been made 
in coordinating the various records of the Bureau of the Budget, 
GAO, and the Treasury and so on? 

Mr. McNett. Will you reply to that, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Gipson. There have been a series of meetings in the Bureau 
of the Budget, attended by the General Accounting Office, Treasury 
Department, Bureau of the Budget, and the Department of Defense 
personnel. The Bureau, I understand, currently has a letter in 
preparation to send to the committee. I believe that will be in your 
hands very shortly, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. That is the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Gisson. The Bureau of the Budget, Treasury Department, 
General Accounting Office, and representatives from the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. You have reached an agreement all around, 
so to speak, which you think will be helpful? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. When may we expect to receive it? 
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Mr. Grsson. I understand that letter is presently in preparation 
and should be in your hands very shortly, sir. 

Mr. McNew. An indication of how much we want it, I think, 
can be found in my statement of yesterday, where, I mentioned the 
letter we sent to the Budget Bureau and the General Accounting 
Office pointing out that the reports and certifications you are getting 
today are not adequate and do not appropriately cover continuing 
accounts and annual accounts, nor do they adequately take care of 
the problem of reimbursements. 

After oral discussions, we formally requested them, for the executive 
branch as a whole, to take the lead in se eing if we cannot get a report 
here that gives us necessary information and gives you the same com- 
plete dise Josure of just what the situation is. It requires a little more 
than is in the form presently prescribed by the General Accounting 
Office. 

In that connection, sir, there is one other point that the Bureau of 
the Budget has agreed to work with us on, and that is the question 
of who finances what type of activity. There are a number of fringe 
items that have been financed by the Department of Defense, which 
I question whe ther they should be in our budget. They will have to 
be in someone’s budget, but we want to try to find out the right one. 

Should we be financi ing in our budget certain costs of weathe T ships 
which are actually operated by the Department of Commerce? 

Should we be providing in our budget certain moneys for loran 
stations—which are the statutory responsibility of the Coast Guard 
to construct, maintain, and ope rate? 

There are a number of small groups handling the international 
radio assignments, the assignment of wave lengths between nations. 
Should that be financed by the group which heads it up? It happens 
to be headed up over in the Executive Office of the President. | 
think they should be justifying that activity. 

Yet, we have an interest in 1t because we are a claimant for certain 
radio channels. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman permit an interruption at that 
point? 

Mr. WiacLeswortna. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparD. You have already set a formula militarywise, Mr. 
Secretary, where you have two organizations operating on a base. 
One of those organizations, if it is the major operator on the base, is 
the responsible and control factor. 

Mr. McNett. I was referring to other agencies. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the responsibility insofar as desig- 
nating your finance upon that premise? 

Mr. McNerz. We are working on that problem within the Depart- 
ment, but the elements I am talking about now are interdepart- 
mental, between Commerce, Labor, Interior, Defense, and the Office 
of the President. It is the same principle. 

Mr. Suepparp. Still, somewhere there has to be a source of re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why can that not be established with the major 
operator in the field? 

Mr. MeNetu. That is right. 
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Mr. SHepparb. If you can do it with the military why can you 
not do it here? 

Mr. McNett. We can. We are pressing for it, sir. I think we 
are financing some things in the Department of Defense budget we 
should not be financing. It is possible that somewhere in the Federal 
Government they are financing something we should. We have an 
agreement now that we will work on that problem. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 more questions 
which I think can be disposed of reasonably promptly. 














































PROGRESS ON PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


First, I want to ask the Secretary to what extent he considers that 
we are now operating on the basis of a performance budget? 

Mr. McNett. We have quite a little work to do yet, sir. The 
budget structure does not require too many changes. The big job 
yet to be done—on which I was rather discouraged at our progress 
for 2 or 3 years; but finally I begin to see the sun coming through the 
clouds—is in getting, for example, all costs of maintaining and operating 
a class of activity, such as the receipt, storage, and issue function 
at major depots, in one budget activity account. We are pretty 
well along with that, but not perfect. 

Then from that account we must get a single allotment to the field 
installation for each definable activity, with a real or imaginary fence 
around it; and one accounting report back which shows just what the 
money was spent for. 

Then if that budget activity account covered 50 depots with 50 
reports, the recap sheet would show the whole picture on that budget 
activity account. We still are not in good shape on that. 

One of the problems has been that there have been certain groups 
that accept the principle of a single allotment from an appropriation, as 
a whole rather than a budget activity account, but to my mind that 
does not do the job. I think it has to be an allotment from a budget 
activity account, not necessarily an appropriation, to a field installa- 
tion. We have had a lot of confusion in the building, arising from 
the fact that if there are 3 kinds of activities carried on at a single 
geographical location, some people still want to handle that as 1 
activity to be covered by a single allotment. In other words, if there 
is a 2,000-bed hospital; a major receipt, storage and issue function, 
or depot; and an overhaul function; they want to consider that as a 
single activity. That is like considering an apple, orange, and banana 
as a single basket of fruit. I honestly do not know how we can ever 
get order out of this complicated machine when we do something like 
that. 

I was the originator, I think, of the idea of a single allotment. | 
feel strongly, however, the single allotment should be for a definable 
class of activities. If one geographical location has only one primary 
function, yes, there can be one allotment from one budget activity 
account. Both you and we know what is going on, and so does the 
operator. 

If that piece of real estate has a general hospital, there should be a 
single allotment to the hospital, and it should tie right back to the 
hospital budget activity account. If there are 2 or 3 other major 
definable activities at that place, each one should have its single 
allotment of resources. 
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In that way, it would all tie back to a specific budget activity in 
the budget presented to you. 

Now, I do not want to get this too complicated, although it is rather 
an involved problem. Some of the reasons for the lack of progress 
has been the acceptance without qualification, or lack of understanding, 
of “accrual” accounting. Accrual accounting can be a very com- 
plicated affair; and it can be quite simple. 

Certain accounting firms engaged by a couple of the services have 
advocated, as I mentioned vesterday, svstems which disregarded the 
source of funds. That, if thought through, means that you have to 
have one system to account for your funds and another system which 
disregards the source of funds but theoretically would be used to 
manage the business. 

It is mv contention—and I think it is now being accepted—that the 
system which provides the funds must be the basic system on which 
our accounting is done if the activity is funded directly from an 
appropriation. Then if we tie in the accrual principle, the appropria- 
tion, or the allotment, the cost of the labor utilized and the cost of all 
materials consumed at a location can be part of a single system 
without complicated reconciliation. In effect you can have costs 
on the accrual basis, but all tied-in to the system which provides 
the funds. 

I think we are pretty well out of the woods now on that, although 
in one service there are still some people who believe the other system 
could be made to work. 

So, Mr. Wigglesworth, it is a rather long answer to your question, 
but the basic program is moving forward rather well at the mome nt, 
although we have a lot of work to do to make a complete cycle for 
each budget activity account from the request for funds, provision 
of funds, allocation to the field, to the report back on actual 
utilization. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. I have one final general question, Mr. 
Secretary. 


ADEQUACY OF SECURITY PROCEDURES IN BUDGET CONSIDERATION 


I think all of us are disturbed at times as to the possibility, either 
in the budget presentation itself or through our hearings, of revealing 
too much information which the potential enemy can pick up and 
utilize. I wonder if you have any thoughts along this line, Mr. 
Secretary, as to guidelines or to any changes in procedure, or as to 
presentations which might eliminate or minimize that danger? 

Mr. McNeiu. Well, Mr. Wigglesworth, I wish I could answer 
truthfully that that was the problem. I do not think that the budget 
document and the budget testimony, when it is finally printed ‘by 
this committee, reveals “anything that is serious as far as security is 
concerned, particularly when compared to what is discussed, released, 
and talked about outside this budget justification process. If we 
could solve the other problem then I think we could commence on 
this one. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortn. I included-the hearings. 

Mr. McNeru. Speaking of the hearings before this committee, 
and the way you handle it, certainly there is not anything done here 
that goes as far as is done in other places or in the public. press or in 
discussions of our own people. So if we could find the mechanism to 
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stop some of the release of very valuable information generally 
think you might have some concern here, but 1 do not know any thing 
released here that poses a serious security problem. One factor, how- 
ever, we must always keep in mind is that when this committee releases 
any information it validates it. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. It does what? 

Mr. McNett. It validates some of the information tbat is out in 
other ways. I do not think we have been disturbed from the results 
of what you people have finally published. It is the other part that 
bothers us. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. WicGLEesworrna. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Scrivner. 






REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 





MDAP FUNDS 
Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, perhaps there are two things in 
connection with MDAP which, when you go back over the testimony, 
you might clear up a little better. At least that is true as I look at it 

I have tried to work out the picture of MDAP for a long time. 
It is a cleaner picture than it has been in years past. 

In the first place, if I understood you correctly, there was ap 
implication that the Department of Defense could obligate anticipated 
funds from MDAP. Is that authorized by law? 

Mr. McNurn. Yes, sir. In fact, it is not only from MDAP but 
also reimbursements anticipated from any agency which has appro- 
priated money which has been legally set aside for reimbursement 
to us when the work is accomplished. That is true with atomic 
ehergy or any other department. 

Mr. Scrivner. The other reaction that I got as I listened to you 
was that there was some concern, and properly so, that when you do 
receive reimbursement from MDAP funds that they become a part 
of the funds generally available to the Department of Defense and 
by reason of that they can be appropriated or obligated for almost 
any purpose the Department of Defense wants, which, if that be true, 
would permit the Department of Defense to circumvent Congress 
entirely up to that amount of money. Was my understanding from 
what you said correct? 

Mr. McNeu. The reimbursements can only be used for the same 
general purposes, or can only go to the appropriation which provided 
the material or services. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should fully explain the situation. 

Mr. McNetu. Therefore, we cannot use the reumbursements except 
for approved purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot use them for anything except that? 

Mr. McNeu. For that purpose, sir. 





PROGRESS ON DEFINITION OF OBLIGATIONS 











Mr. Scrivner. For many years we have discussed what was an 
obligation, what was not an obligation, what was earmarked, what 
was committed, and what was set aside, and all of that. I am glad 
now that finally, although Congress had to do it, we do now have 
a good workable definition of an obligation. 
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Incidentally, as | remarked earlier in the hearings, to have all of 
this information boiled down in one sheet where we can see it before 
us is a very big step forward. We still have not met the entire prob- 
lem yet. You can now refer to obligations and we know exactly 
what you mean but you still have the phrase which closely approac ‘hes 
earmarking when you say “Committed.” If committed is as well 
defined as obligated there should not be any further misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr. MeNerz. That is one of the objectives we wish to accomplish 
very shortly. We want as clear cut a definition and a system for 
recording commitments as we have for obligations. 

\fr. Scrtvner. Are you going to do that, or is Congress going to 
have to define that, too? 

\ir. MceNer. I think with the assistance and direction you have 
given us on this that the other is mandatory, without any other steps 
that are necessary from you. 


DEFINITION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


\ir. ScrtvneR. Is the Department of Defense going to try te work 
out a specific definition of research and development so that we will 
all know what we are talking about; or do you want Congress to do 
that, too? 

Mr. MceNer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If Congress must do it we can, but my reaction is 
that that is something which the Department of Defense itself should 
do. You have men down there who work with words all the time. 
You are working with this. You have to administer it. We do not. 
| feel that we should—speaking for myself and I assume for the chair- 
man and the rest of the members of the committee, if they concur 
go so far as to direct that the Department of Defense sit down and 
clearly define research and development and those fields of activities 
and programing and budgeting, so that we can see just exactly where 
we are so far as the dollars we are called upon to give you are concerned. 
If we do not know and you do not know and then we start bucking 
heads it is not a good situation. 

Mr. MeNem. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, it is pretty much like it was 
when we were talking about obligations. 

Mr. MeNern. I think you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Which do you think would be better; for the 
Department of Defense to do it, or for us to impose our thinking on the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. MeNeti. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion that has 
dle veloped relating to research and development and the gray lines of 

mareation, I feel that the committee should request in our report, 
or even go so far as to direct in our report, that the Department of 
Defense ‘clearly define and delineate specifically the fie ‘Ids of activity 
Which they describe as “research” and “development.’ 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SHepparb. In accordance with the gentleman’s suggestion, the 
Chair is in complete accord, and thinks that at this point the record 
should be indicative to the Office of the Secretary of Defense that the) 
should supply that information in a report, not making it necessary for 
the committee to write it into its report at the time the bill is ecom- 
ple ‘ted. 

Is that agreeable to the gentleman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, that is 
an improvement. If the Department waits for our report, that will 
be 3 or 4 months from now, when actually it ought to be done now. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUDGET PRESENTATION AND INFORMATION 


Now, Mr. McNeil, there seems to me to be an improvement in the 
manner in which the gap has been closed between the time of a budget 
presentation to us and the information upon which the budget has 
been prepared. In other words, we used to go back as far as a year 
or more to get some cost items. Now they seem to be coming up and 
maybe within 6 months or 3 months, which is all to the good. If 
followed out and even improved a little it should avoid a repetition of 
what we were told a few days ago as to the maintenance and operations 
funds for fiscal 1956 in the Air Force. 

They told us that one of the big factors why they were in a cramp 
was because the prices of fuel advanced, which had not been antici- 
pated. Of course, that is one of the very good reasons why the 
Department of Defense is justified in coming up for a deficiency, 
which they did not do. If that practice is increased and developed it 
should eliminate many of those factors. That is all to the good and 
is an improvement. 

Mr. McNeu. The first effort we try to make, of course, is that if 
an item such as fuel increases, and it is a part of a Jarge appropriation, 
or if you have a Wage Board increase for blue collar workers, we try 
to take a look down through all the other elements of the program 
and see if there is something we do not have to do, so that we can 
still take care of all essential military items and use that as a means 
of offsetting the increases in cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just good commonsense economy. 

Mr. McNetn. We just do not want to ask for supplementals if we 
can find a way, without crippling the machine, to take care of it 
otherwise. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


You and | have talked about some of these capital funds for differ- 
ent activities for as many years as I can remember now. So far as 
this committee is concerned, | have taken the view that while it may 
be necessary for you to do this as a business management proposition 
it is not so important to us. Just how far are you now on the capital 
structure for MATS? Is that completed? 

Mr. McNen. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far along are you? 

Mr. McNetu. The decision to go ahead with that was made in 
December 1955. Because of the interest this committee took in the 
working capital principle in the last session, it was included in the 
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President’s budget message to you this year for clearance, although 
vou did, in the committee report on the 1955 Appropriation Act, ask 
us to go ahead on that item. 

Mr. Scrivner. After all, all that is is probably the world’s biggest 
airline. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. That is understandable. 

Mr. McNem. If I may interrupt, sir, we are required under the 
committee’s expressed intent of last year to ask your clearance to 
allocate the cash portion of the working capital to those installations. 
That is why it is in the President’s budget document this year. 


EXTENSION OF WORKING CAPITAL STRUCTURE TO AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


Mr. ScrrvNER. Someplace in here—and I cannot put my finger on 
it~-there was an indication that vou anticipated a program to extend 
that to Air Force depots. 

Mr. MceNeru. The eight overhaul and repair shops. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Well, I have been reluctant on others. As | 
watch those operations I am a little more reluctant on that than | 
lave been on some of the others. I say that for this reason: Those 
are not quite the same as MATS. 

If in setting up this capital structure and all these cost elements 
that must be put in there, there is just a littke—maybe it is more an 
apprehension—feeling that by doing that there will be some com- 
manders who will hesitate, due to the cost reflection of their activities, 
to require some overhaul to be done at the particular time, that of 
course would be detrimental to the Air Force. 

! am just throwing that out as something in my mind that I cannot 
quite resolve yet. I have not got into it dee ‘ply enough to know. | 
do feel on some of these things | perhaps you can go too far and make 
some of your commanders themselves overly cost conscious. 

Mr. McNem. Well, sir, under the present plan the Air Materiel 
Command at Dayton would still place the orders for overhauling en- 
vines and aircraft in the same general pattern they do today. About 
50 percent of the present work of the Air Force for overhaul of e ngines 
and aircraft is with Douglas, General Electric, and other private 
contractors 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no objection to that, because they have 
to keep their plants running. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they will learn a lot about their engines, from 
overhauling them. 

Mr. McNem. There would be no greater reluctance by the Air 
Force to aT PAL engines in their own shops than with private 
contractors. I do not think that there would be any difference. The 
advantage of a working capital type of operation for industrial-type 
activities is that you can put a price tag on the end product, and for 
the first time we get people looking at the end price of overhauling a 
truck, a tank, or an aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was stressing. Perhaps we might 
become too much cost conscious and hesitate doing something in that 
quarter, or that year, and thus delay some of this overhaul of engines 
and planes. 
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REDUCTION OF COSTS BY MSTS 


Mr. McNeiu. Under the operations of MSTS, now we know what 
it costs to move a person at sea. It does not mean the services do not 
send the same number of people, except we have been able through 
this mechanism to reduce the cost of moving them from New York to 
Bremerhaven. ‘The overall reduction since 1950 has been, as I think 
I mentioned yesterday, from 3.73 cents per passenger-mile to roughly 
2 cents per passenger- -mile. I might add that we are giving better 
service. We are even putting sheets on the bunks of troopships now, 
which is something that was unknown in Mr. Scrivner’s day. Never- 
theless, we have reduced the cost substantially. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, for the direct obligations of the Army 
under the procurement and production account, you_have broken 
down under one heading ‘ ‘Major equipment,” $259 million, under a 
second itemization, “Ammunition and guided missiles,” $891 million, 
and under a third, ‘ ‘Industrial mobilization,” $125 million, totaling 
$1,355 million for the fiscal year 1957. 

1 presume if it was the decision of the proper authorities in the 
Department of the Army that they wanted to increase the obligations 
for guided missiles, they could within this account use some of the 
obligational authority from major equipment, or industrial mobiliza- 
tion, if they desired? 

Mr. McNzm. That is correct. Those are interchangeable. That 
would be covered in the report we discussed earlier of reprograming 
changes once the matter had been presented to you and had been 
approved by you. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, anything within the procurement and 
production account can be reprogi ramed with the concurrence of the 
committee, or without the concurrence of the committee? 

Mr. McNum. Without the concurrence, unless you have expressed 
a specific interest in what you want. 

Mr. Forp. These are simply guidelines as to what you anticipate 
you will do in the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McNerL. Yes. It could ie that an item of equipment, that 
we have justified just did not come along and prove out well, a 
another item did come along and was the right item. 

Mr. Forp. Can you take obligational authority out of maintenance 


and operations and re program it into guided missiles in the production 
and procurement account? 


Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That would have to be by legislative authority? 

Mr. McNeiu. That would have to be by legislative authority. 

Mr. Forp. However, in the maintenance and operations account 
there is, I believe, a proposed obligation for guided missiles? 

Mr. McNett. For the maintenance and operation of guided missiles 
activities, like Nike battalions, but not for the purchase of guided 
missiles. 

Mr. Forp. In that account, if you wanted to take something awa 
from some other program, you could reprogram it toward the guided 
missile maintenance and operation program? 


Mr. McNet. Yes. 
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There coud, for example, be a 1-percent reduction in the allocation 
for maintenance and operation for training stations, and there might 
be a 5-percent increase for operation of Nike battalions. Under this 
reprograming pattern that we have worked out any change that 
involves $10 million or more would be reported. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. In your prepared statement on page 17 you indicated 
that in the fiscal year 1956 the Congress reduced the amount of the 
budget by some $296 million based on the provision which we included 
in the bill for the deutschemark support. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What would be a comparable figure in the fiscal year 
1957, as you forecast it now? 

Mr. McNeix. If the German Government agreed to provide the 
same general level of support this year to us, the amount would be 
$239,944,000 for the Army, $52,875,000 for the Air Force, or a total 
of $292 million. However, we do not know what the result of the 
negotiations will be. The negotiations will again be undertaken 
early next month. If the amount of the German contribution is 
less, or different, these figures will have no validity. However, this is 
a fair measure of this same class of items as was provided by the 
Germans last year. 

Mr. Forp. If these negotiations with the German Government 
are completed prior to the markup of this bill on the House side, it 
would appear to be wise that we include the same language in the 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1957 that we did for the fiscal 
year 1956? 

Mr. McNett. I believe it is the best thing for the Government; 
yes. And if the negotiations are not completed prior to completion 
of action here, we would expect to report the sum to the Senate if they 
handle the bill at a later date. 

Mr. Firoop. Have you cleared that with the Department of State? 
Do you think that you should? 

Mr. McNet. No; 1 do not think it is necessary. If the German 
Government agrees to provide certain support to us, | think it is a 
matter for the Department of Defense, and not the State Department 
to report to the Appropriations Committee the value of the goods and 
services we expect to get. 

Mr. Fuoop. Mr. Ford asked you if you were going to leave the 
same language in. Speaking only as he did to the ‘House bill, do you 
think that that language should be in there? Under the delicate politi- 
cal situation? 

Mr. McNem. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Regardless of the matter that we have been discussing, 
the language which was included in the bill for the fiscal year 1956 
should likewise be included in the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McNet.. I believe so, sir. 


ADEQUACY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of your research and development 
figure is for research alone? 
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Mr. McNett. My guess would be that about a third is not tied to 
a particular end item and therefore can be considered as general 
applied research. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, one-third, approximately, would be 
isolated to research and the total would be your combined research 
and development? 

Mr. McNeru. One-third is for something that you expect to get, 
but you are not definite as to the specific end product, and the Batence e 
of it you are definitely spending on a specific engine, or an airframe, 

a specific missile. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us your observations on whether or not 
our research and development programs are at about the right level, 
or otherwise. and a justification for your observation? 

Mr. McNew.. There has been long discussion of this subject as far 
back as the late 1940’s, at which time Dr. Bush contended that the 
level of $500 million, or a little more, was about the level which would 
utilize all the scientific talent that could profitably be devoted to the 
military effort. Since then there has been some change in price and 
wage levels, but even so, the amount presently appropriated directly 
for research is double, or more, than the comparable level of 1949 
and 1950. 

The question might arise, are we currently at the right level? That 
‘an be a debatable question, but I think an important point in evaluat 
ing whether we are or not can be gained by looking at the help-w anted 

advertisements which appear in any metropolitan newspaper. 

For example, in the New York Times last Sunday, there were 
probably the equivalent of 6 or 7 pages of advertisements, from almost 
every major company in the country, begging for engineering and 
scientific talent. The requirements in some advertisements for such 
talent are not too rigid. In other words, it is a very highly competitive 
field and they are willing to pay almost any price to get them. That 
would indicate to me that we are at a level now which is demanding 
certainly all the skilled talent readily available and perhaps even going 
a little beyond. 

Mr. Forp. Was this recommendation of Dr. Bush in writing to 
responsible authorities in the Pentagon? 

Mr. McNet. That was in the discussions as to the allocation of 
our resources in the budget. At that time it was made to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, when Dr. Bush was asked for his advice 
seperately. I believe that Dr. Bush discussed it before this committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


\FTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Manon. The committee will resume. 
PRocUREMENT AND Propvuction, ARMY 
AVAILABILITY OF EXCESS FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. I realize that the point I am going to raise does not 
exactly fit in at this point in the record, but I must leave the hearing 
momentarily and I am afraid your testimony may be concluded 
before I can return. 
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From year to year we ask you where savings can be made or reduc- 
tions can be made. We talked about that yesterday. Some of the 
members interrogated vou about it. 

Mr. Riley and I dise ussed with you briefly this business of the Army 
having in the production and procurement fund more money than it 
needs in fiscal 1957 by over a half billion dollars. If I am convinced 
that the Army does not need this money, I personally feel that the 
committee should transfer it, not to some other service but to pay 
of the Army or some other obligation of the Army, and make the ap- 
propriation for procurement and production in the future whenever 
they need additional funds for this essential program. 

| think we ought to have a good statement from you on that. If 
there are any funds that you know of in the budget or in previous 
appropriation bills that can be reasonably utilized to reduce this ap- 
propriation I think we ought to do it. That was my only point. | 
wanted to be sure to get it on the record. 

To me it makes no sense for us to appropriate $500 million more 
than the Department of Defense has anv need for. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows:) 


Stratus oF Estimatep UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AS OF JUNE 30, 1957 


The overall fiseal year 1957 budget program for the Department of Defens 
contemplates that approximately $8.1 billion in unobligated balances of appro- 
riations and reimbursements earned will be carried forward into fiscal year 1958. 
In addition, there will be $1.9 billion in reimbursements expected to be earned in 
future years from military assistance fund reservations outstanding on June 30, 
1956, thus carrying over total obligational availability estimated at $10 billion. 
This does not inelude the value, presently indeterminable, of MDAP common 
item orders that may be received during fiscal year 1957.) We anticipate that 
ipproximately $3.8 billion will be required tor commitments. With the exce ‘ption of 
approximately $600 million in the Army procurement and production appropria- 
tion, the remaining $4.3 billion of appropriations and reimbursements earned plus 
the $1.9 billion in anticipated reimbursements from MDAP common item orders 
would be reserved tor obligation in fiscal year 1958 and beyond, to assure the com- 
pletion of the projects which have been or will be justified to the Congress during 

these he ‘arings. 

These carryover amounts would, under present practices, be reserved to meet 

i¢ following general requirements: 

1. Shorter lead-time items.—To assure that the latest technological advances are 
incorporated into the various components of major equipment items, contracts for 
shorter lead-time items should be let as late as possible while still keeping delivery 
in phase with longer lead-time components. Funds should be reserved to assure 
that orders for the shorter lead-time components can be placed at the appropriate 
time, 

2. Subsequent engineering changes. We know from long experience that prac 
tically every major item of military equipment requires engineering changes after 
it has been placed in production. These changes are required as a result of tech- 
nological advances, improvements developed in the course of production, or 
leficiencies that show up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recognize 
the fact that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the total cost of the 
item and to provide in advance the funds required to meet them. 

3. First destination transportation.—The cost of first destination transportation 
of long lead-time items which will be delivered in a subsequent fiscal year is an 
integral part of the cost of placing such it2ms in the inventory. The reservation 
of funds to cover such costs provides an incentive for the contracting officer to 

specify whatever method of delivery is most advantageous to the Government. 
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4. Spares for initial equipment.—It has been considered sound management and 
procurement practice to provide, as part of the initial program, certain spares 
and replacement items. Basically, the purpose of this is to permit ordering of 
spares while the dies, jigs, and tools are available and in place, and to make 
possible successful operation .of the equipment when delivered. Before funds are 
obligated for spares, however, definitive lists of the items and quantities required 
are worked out with the manufacturers. This requires a period of time during 
which all of the elements involved in determining the numbers of various spares, 
including the rates of wearout that can be anticipated, must be finalized. It is 
only then, after these determinations and negotiations have been completed, that 
funds are obligated for spare parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are set aside 
in order to assure that these items may be ordered and will be available in inven- 
tory and maintenance depots at the time the basic end items are delivered for use, 

5. Work after delivery.—In the ease of ships, after delivery has been made by 
the contractor, certain electronics and other equipment must be installed at the 
navy yard before the ship can join the fleet. Funds should be reserved to cover 
these installation costs. 

Unless there were a change in the present practice of fully funding the items 
outlined above, the only appropriation that can be identified at this time as 
having prospective unobligated balances as of June 30, 1957, in excess of need is 
the Army procurement and production appropriation, which could be reduced by 
approximately $600 million without adversely affecting the Army’s program for 
fiscal year 1957. e 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford, will you proceed? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I should like to follow through with you, 
if I might, one item under the Department of the Army, particularly 
the procurement and production item, as set forth on your large sheet. 
I should like to take the several headings, give you the dollar figure 
and ask you to spell out for the record what it involves and how it ties 
in with the rest. I think that might be helpful, because that is one 
item where there is considerable confusion. 

Over the last 3 years we have not been asked for new obligational 
authority for procurement and production for the Army; yet every 
year we are told it is going to be a certain figure for the beginning of 
the next fiscal year and, lo and behold, we end up with about twice as 
much as they forecast we would have on hand. 

Could you consider that line item? 


va McNetu. Yes, sir. 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


Mr. Forp. First is the ‘‘Procurement and production, Department 
of the Army,” $2,176 million. What is that? 

Mr. McNem. That is the amount of credit in the Treasury that 
will be unobligated as of June 30, 1956. That will include all reim- 
bursements which have been received by the Army in addition to 
funds that may have been carried over from appropriations as of that 
date. 

Mr. Forp. Does that figure include everything that would be 
available in that item for obligation in fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. It represents only the “cash” that will be 
on hand as of July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Forp. We have not added in at that point the reimbursements 
which are expected in fiscal year oy 7? 


Mr. McNetu. That is correct, 


REIMBURSEMENTS ANTICIPATED FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


> 


Mr. Forp. What is the amount of $355 million under column 3? 
Mr. McNew. That represents the value of reimbursements expected 
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to be received from military assistance fund reservations for deliveries 
to MDAP by the Army during the fiseal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that is obligational authority which will 
cenerated from stocks on hand in fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; or perhaps from deliveries under contracts 
placed on: behalf of or as a result of military assistance orders in priot 
years 


VALUE OF DELIVERIES EXPECTED AFTER FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Forp. The next figure is $238 million under column 4. What 
does that represent? 

Mr. McNein. That represents the value of deliveries expected 
be made after fiscal year 1957 against orders which will be on hand 
at some time during this year. In other words, the $355 million plus 
the $238 million equals the value of common-use orders still outstand- 
ing from MDAP as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Forp. The Department of the Army under the procurement 
and production account will not actually be reimbursed the $238 
million in fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is a prospective reimbursement after fiscal year 
aT? 

Mr. MecNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The next figure is $200 million under column 8. What 
does that represent? 

Mr. McNet. That represents sales from 1 appropriation to another 
within the Army, or sales from 1 appropriation of 1 service within 
the Department of Defense to another. It represents in part, for 
example, sales from stock or otherwise, from the Army to the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Forp. For example, in the ammunition account? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As was set forth on several occasions during the last 
several weeks? 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The next item is $200 million. That is a carrying 
forward of the previous $200 million? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 


195 


GROSS OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Forp. The next item is $2,969 million under column 10. 
What does that represent? 

Mr. McNett. That represents the total of the $2,176 million 
plus the $355 million reimbursements expected to be received from 
M DAP during 1957 plus the $238 million expected to be received 
after fiscal year 1957 plus the $200 million reimbursements expected 
to be received from transactions with other military departments 
und other agencies; giving a total of $2,969 million, the gross obliga- 
tional availability of the “Army for the procurement and production 
iccount as of July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Foro. Why do you include the $238 million in that? 
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Mr. McNertu. Because that represents obligational authority whic}, 
could be used by the Army either to buy material to replace what they 
shipped from stock or to buy material directly for shipment to MDAP. 

Mr. Forp. That is a firm order, or a reservation? 

Mr. McNem, It is a firm order, but based on that firm order from 
MDAP to the Army there is a reservation of funds in the MDAP ac- 
count to cover this. It is essentially an obligation of MDAP to the 
Army, except that in the terms of section 110 what might otherwise 
be called a firm obligation has the title “Legal Reservation.” 

Mr. Forp. It might be a reservation as far as MDAP is concerned, 
but it might not be fully obligated under the Army rules and regula- 
tons. 


Mr. McNeiu. That is correct. 
ESTIMATE OF ACTUAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS DURING FISCAL YEAR 193% 


Mr. Forp. The next item is $1,365 million under column 11. What 
is that? 

Mr. McNett. That represents the estimated value of the actual 
direct obligations that will be incurred by the Army for major pro 
curement during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. For the Army itself? 

Mr. McNett. For the Army itself. 

Mr. Forp. That is their program under the P, and P. account? 

Mr. McNeit. That is correct, sir. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF OBLIGATIONS TO BE INCURRED FOR OTii: 
CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is $500 million under column 12. What 
does that represent? 

Mr. McNeiu. That represents the estimated value of obligations 
to be incurred by the Army for other customers, MDAP and othe: 
service customers, such as the marines. 

Mr. Forp. Could there be any basis of comparison between that 
figure and the figure set up under columns 3 and 4? 

Mr. McNer. And 9. Yes; there is a relationship; but in effect it 
means that next year’s new buying by the Army will be a little less 
than the value of material to be delivered. In other words, they will 
sell some from stock. ‘To the extent they do sell from stock it wil! 
result in an unobligated carryover or a credit against the following 
year’s appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as a comparison of these two figures, 
3 and 4 combined, against 12, it indicates the extent to which the 
Army is drawing down its stocks? 

Mr. McNetu. 3, 4 and 8 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. 

Mr. McNeiu. Well, you mentioned, sir, 3 and 4. 

Mr. Forp. Right. 

Mr. McNem. You would want to include column 8, also. 
would be $355 million plus $238 million plus $200 million. 

Mr. Forp. Against $500 million. 

Mr. McNett. Against $500 million. That gives a measure of the 
extent of the Army’s drawing down its stocks. 
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TOTAL OF BUYING PROGRAMS OF THE ARMY 


\lr. Forp. The figure in column 13 is $1,865 million. What does 
that represent? 

Mr. McNeizt. That is a measure of total buying programs of the 
Army, which is $1,365 million for the Army’s own account plus the 
estimated $500 million which is being purchased t o replace stocks 
delivered to others or for direct shipment. So it is a measure of the 
total buying plan of the Army next year. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF NEGOTIATIONS AND TRANSACTIONS IN PROCESS 


\fr. Foro, Under column 14 we have the figure of $200 million’ 
What does that represent? 

\ir. MceNert. That represents the amount in addition to $1,865 
million which would be apportioned to the Army at the beginning or 
during fiseal year 1957 in order that they would have authority to 
place procurement directives with their field installations, but with 
the knowledge and understanding that of the total of $2,065 million 
which would be the total sum apportioned—approximately $1,865 
million would be expected to be firm obligations, and $200 million 
would be the value of negotiations and transactions in process on 
June 30, which would not qualify as legal obligations under section 
1311. 

Mr. Forp. 1 do not fully understand. 

Mr. McNett. In my opening statement yesterday I gave one 
example of where a construction directive had been issued by the 
Army to a district engineering office. They must have money 
apportioned before they can issue a procurement directive to the 
district office. That may be in May or June. ‘The district office may 
advertise for bids in June, receive the bids in July, and award the 
contract in September. That transaction would be what is involved 
in the nature of that $200 million. Such transactions would be 
part of that $200 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it affords a continuity of procurement 
so that you do not have an abrupt break between the end of one 
fiscal year and the beginning of another. 

— McNetu. That is correct, sir. 

Forp. Why do you arbitrarily pick $200 million? 

Mr. McNet. That is an estimated amount based on experience, 
as will be found in the other accounts. The amount and the per- 
centage of the factors vary. In the case of Army procurement most 
of the material they are buying today, except for the missiles, is 
pretty much standardized. It does not take long between the time 
of a procurement directive and the consummation of a transaction. 

In the case of aircraft the percentage carryover in negotiations in 
process on June 30 would be a little higher, because those are all 
negotiated contracts and string out sometimes for 3 or 4 months. 

Neither is it as high as you will find it below, in Army construction, 
where because of side problems—availability of land and the fact 
that it goes ovt to the district engineer, and not until he gets the 
authority passed to him can he advertise—it takes about 3 months 
or 4 months’ volume of business in order to carry over a smooth 
operation on June 30. 
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REAPPORTIONMENTS OF OBLIGATIONS DURING 1958 


Mr. Forp. Under column 17 you have the figure of $200 million, 
What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. McNer. At the beginning of fiscal year 1958 the $200 million 
that appears in column 14, which was apportioned the previous year 
for commitments, must be reapportioned because that becomes part 
of the buying plan for 1958. 

In column 17 this is merely to indicate that that amount is one of the 
elements of unobligated funds at the end of the year. It has been 
apportioned but not obligated. It will be reapportioned as part of the 
program for the next year. 

Mr. Forp. For obligation purposes it is allocated to fiscal year 
1958? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS RESERVED FOR CARRYOVER INTO 1958 


Mr. Forp. Under column 18 you have $666 million. What does 
that represent? 

Mr. McNett. That is the difference between the Army buying 
plan and the unapportioned assets at the end of 1957. It is carried 
under the classification ‘‘Reserved for carryover into 1958.”’ 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that is the Army’s forecast of what they 
will have left under obligational authority in the P. and P. account 
at the end of fiseal year 1957? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. From their own program? 

Mr. McNeiz. The $666 million represents the portion of un- 
obligated funds on June 30, 1957, which is reserved at this time and 
not intended to be used or apportioned next vear. That, added to the 
$200 million in column 17, gives the gross amount that the Army 
will have unobligated as of June 30, 1957, for themselves, out of 
appropriations and earned reimbursements. 

Mr. Forp. That means that at the beginning of fiscal vear 1958 
under present forecasts in the P. and P. account the Army would have 
available for their own program $866 million? 

Mr. McNeru. That is correct, sir. 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSEMENTS DURING 1958 OR LATER 


Mr. Forv. Under column 20 we have the figure of $238 million. 
What does that represent? 

Mr. McNeiu. That represents the value of reimbursements to be 
received by the Army in fiscal year 1958 or later, which, so far as 
placing contracts is concerned, may be added to the $866 million to 
give a total of obligational authority which remains unobligated at 
June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Forp. That is the same figure set forth under column 4? 

Mr. MeNeit. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The obligations were made in fiscal 1957, but the actual 
transfer of obligational authority will not take place until fiseal year 
1958? 

Mr. McNem. Not quite, sir. This $238 million represents the 
undelivered portion of military assistance orders which the Army will 
have received during fiscal year 1956 or earlier. But the minute that 
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they receive a firm order for military assistance to ship material it 
may be taken up in the accounts as available obligational authority 
for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. According to column 19 the Army, going into fiscal vear 
1958. in the P. and P. account, will have $866 million. 

Mr. MeNem. Correct, sir. 

Mir. Forp. There should be added to that $238 million. 

Mr. McNoit. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Making a total of $1,104 million. 

Mr. McNutt. As unobligated authority on hand at the end of the 

Mr. Forp. Would the Army have that amount, $1,104 million, 
under current forecasts available for their own P. and P. account in 
fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNwin. Yes, sir. They would, but it would not necessarily 
be entirely available to use for the Army’s own program, because 
there may be a very small portion of that which they would have to 
use to buy items to complete the deliveries to MDAP in order to col- 
lect this $238 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they might have to take out of the 
5238 million some cash to pay for the obligation which they previously 
made, 

Mr. McNutt. Yes, or to fill it out, or to buy some additional ma- 
terial in 1958 in order to deliver their complete order. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EMERGENCY EXPANSION 


Mr. Forp. In the final analysis in the P. and P. account in fiscal 
vear 1957, there is ample obligational authority available for any 
foreseeable expansion of that procurement program, if necessary? 

Mr. McNernu. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact there is almost as much potentially 
available as the Army might need for its program in this account in 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. McNew. It will be a very substantial credit. There is enough 
there for a very substantial credit if it is left against any 1958 re- 
quest. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything in the law which would preclude the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Army from using this 
excess obligational authority in fiscal year 1957 if an emergency arose? 

Mr. McNett. There is no restriction against using it if necessary. 

Mr. Forp. The only restriction is your “good faith agreement with 
the Congress that it will be used as a cushion and as a prospective or 
potentia: availability in the fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNetn. That is correct, sir. That has been true the last 2 
years, 

Mr. Forp. The record should be clear that the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the Army have not violated that good 
fait h agreement as far as the C Ongress is concerned? 

Mr. McNutt. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What I was thinking about is this: Suppose the Con- 
gress were not in session and an emergency _— where it was im- 
perative that an obligation be made immediately in the Army P. and 
P. account. There is plenty of authority to do just that prior to any 
further action by the Congress? 


(3177—56 —71 
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Mr. McNerv. That would be correct, sir. To make this appropria- 
tion item we are discussing complete I would like to add one more 
thing which I touched on yesterday. That is that in column 7 cur- 
rently everything is shown blank. After the legislative and appropria- 
tions committees of the Congress act on the military assistance bill 
for 1957 and the program is firm we will be able to estimate the value 
of military assistance common-use orders which will be placed by 
MDAP with the Army, Navy, and the Air Force in 1957 from 1957 
money. We currently do not know just what it is going to be. When 
that is done this table will have to be revised and there will be some 
amounts entered in column 7. 

This appropriation line we are discussing will have an entry. 
I do not know the value of it at this moment. It could be, for example, 
$400 million. It could be $500 million. It represents the value of 
spare parts or of major equipment and ammunition that the Army 
will be asked to provide additionally from the 1957 MDAP program. 

Mr. Forp. What will be the net effect in the other figures, using 
a $400 million figure you used as an example? 

Mr. McNett. That would increase column 10, which is presently 
shown at $2,969 million. Assuming it were $400 million, for the sake 
of this illustration, it would increase that figure to $3,369 million. 
It would not change column 11 at all. 

It could change column 12, slbghtly. It would change it only if 
there were some items in that common use order we did not have in 
stock and we did not have on order or on a level procurement basis. 

It could change or would change slightly the value of reimburse- 
ments to be received in 1957. It could change that slightly, although 
normally the reimbursements would be received in the following year. 

It would make a change in the figure $238 million shown in column 4. 
It would increase that to probably $600 million, and could change the 
1957 reimbursements by $30 million or $40 million. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing in the budget as recommended that 
anticipates a rescission or transfer of any of the obligational authority 
under the Army procurement and production account? 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct, sir. There is no such proposal. 

Mr. Forp. It is the recommendation of the President, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Army that whatever you have in this account 
at the end of fiscal 1957 would be left as a cushion for future planning? 

Mr. McNetu. That was the sense of the budget submission, sir. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNetz. I would like to complete one more thing, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. McNeu. Therefore, this figure we used a minute ago as the 
estimated unobligated carryover of the Army at the end of 1957, 
which on this table would be about $1.1 billion, will be increased by 
substantially the same amount as the value of orders received from 
MDAP under the 1957 MDAP program. If that were the $400 million 
we used, for example, it is quite conceivable that the Army’s carryover 
in the procurement account at the beginning of next year would 
approach $1.5 billion. 
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COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL FUNDS CARRIED OVER 


\ir. Forp. Could you, just for comparative purposes, insert in the 
cord for the P. and P. account for the Army, for the last 3 fiscal 
vears, what the forecast amount was for the end of the fiscal year, 
nd what the actual amount was at the conclusion of the fiscal year? 
ere has been considerable variance. I do not say it is wrong, 

Vir. McNet. It has been understated, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. The facts are that every year your 
orecast has been far less as a carryover than what actually took place. 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct, sir. It has always been an under- 
statement in the Army procurement account and in several other major 
accounts. That is one reason I wanted to make this additional state- 
ment, because at the moment I have given everything we have any 
tangible information on. I wanted to mention the one intangible 
amount we have not included in our table. 

[tems like that have always led to a higher carryover than what 
was forecast. 

Second, until this year we have never had a mechanism in which we 
could take the total amount of valid legal reservations in MDAP and 
find out just what appropriations were involved. In other words, we 
wanted to know exactly the value of undelivered material to 4M DAP 
accounts. 

We believe there may be minor changes however. Somebody will 
say: 

“Let us not ship quite so many spares to A country or a few more to 
B country.” 


ind things like that can happen later. 

However, this, I think, is a very complete pattern before you at the 
moment. 

Mr. Forp. You think it is more accurate than it has been in the 


+? 


pus 
Mr. McNett. Much more so, because we have all the elements 
included now. 
The information requested is as follows:) 


mparison between initial estimates in President’s budgei document of year-end 
inobligated balances for ‘‘Procurement and production, Army’’ and actual bal- 


1nces 


Initial budget 
document esti- 
nate 


Actual unobli- 
gated balance 


= 
j 

0 | $1, 712, 956, 807 

0} 5, 507, 755, 504 

$2, 237, 589, 807 4, 126, 275, 497 


NOTE.—Initial estimates in budget document are made 18 months before the end of the fiscal year in- 
wilt ad 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MDAP 


Mr. Forp. The anticipated reimbursements from MDAP in the 
1957 fiscal year and later are based on appropriations to MIDAP 
to date? 


Mr. McNeru. Yes, sir. 
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\ir. Forp. They do not include any funds that might be made 
available from future MDAP appropriations? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. That is one reason [ wanted 
to pause and bring that out as a special item a moment ago. 

Mr. Forp. Your obligations in fiscal year 1957 for MDAP will be 
$326 million. I believe you get that figure by deducting column 8 
from column 12. This figure is obtained by deducting $971 million 
from $1,297 million? 

Mr. McNetu. No; that is not quite correct, sir. It is one of the 
elements I was going to furnish in response, I think, to Mr. Wiggles 
worth’s question this morning. That is the breakdown which is 
involved. 

[t is difficult to estimate the breakdown in the figure $1,297 million 
what portion of that will represent obligations for MDAP as contrasted 
with obligations for interservice transactions. ‘The $1,297 million, for 
the sake of brevity or clarity, is combined as an estimate into one 
column. <A part of the $1,297 million will be for MDAP, and a part 
will be for obligs tions created for services or supplies rendered to other 
services within the Department of Defense and to other Government 
agencies. You would deduct the $971 million from that, except that 
it is quite possible the Army may deliver to the Marine Corps spare 
parts or equipment which they will not replace. To that extent the 
obligations for MDAP would be above the $300 million. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1957 the MDAP reimbursements, as | 
see it, will be approximate!) $751 million greater than anticipated 
obligations. That is arrived at by deducting $326 million from the 
column 3 total. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. But to that figure I would have 
to add the value of material delivered by the services to one of our 
other services, which they do not replace. In order to get that I will 
have to break down this $1,297 million. That is all I had in mind. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EMERGENCY EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuuer. You said in answer to Mr. Ford that this $1.5 billion, 
approximately, that would be the carryover if all goes well in Arm) 
funds could be used in an emergency if Congress were not in session 
under existing law. If that unfortunate situation did develop actu- 
ally what would the procedure be? Would you just transfer the 
money? 

Mr. McNett. It requires no transfer, sir. It would require approval 
by the Bureau of the Budget of an apportionment request in this 
same appropriation for the purposes of the appropriation in an 
amount greater than presently planned. 

Mr. Mixtxier. Would the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate be notified in a case of that sort? 

Mr. McNett. I think they should be in a case like that, because 11 
would be a departure from the plan presented and discussed with you. 
This has never been a question before because we have never presented 
a full financial plan in this fashion as to just how much we expected to 
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obligate in as clear a manner as this, but I would say it would be 
incumbent upon us to do so. 

\ir. Mitter. You would have to get approval of the Bureau of the 
sudget? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. It would seem to me it would be good practice, at 
least, to advise with the chairmen of the proper committees, especially 
the Appropriations Committees. 

\ir. McNeru. I agree with you, sir. 

\ir. Mitter. So that they would know what was going on. 

Vir. McNeiu. | agree with you, sir. 

\ir. Minter. Last year the Army part of the request for new funds 

lowered considerably because of the fact that these carryove: 
funds were used for all the P. and P. and the same thing is occurring 
again this year; is that not correct? 

\ir. McNem. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And there may be enough to almost do the same 
thing in another year, tf it seems desirable? 

Vir. McNeizt. At least there will be a very substantial credit 
vainst any request next year 


.RRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES FOR AIRCRAFT PROCUREMI 


Mitter. As I recollect, the other item in the defense pict 
was somewhat at was the Navy aircraft procurement 
. McNetu. Yes, si 


Mr. Minter. There is a substantial request for new funds for this 


ear on that item? 

Mr. McNvi. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. And yet I notice that there is a very much bigger 
carryover contemplated with ing to that item than there is for 

‘Army P. and P. for the next year. Could you explaim the reasons? 
go McNem. Yes, I believe I can, sir. 

The remarks I will make on naval aircraft also apply to Air Force: 
aircraft procurement. 

In the first place, to accomplish the programs presented to the 
Congress for the purchase of aircraft, it has been the policy ion recent 
vears to request the funds necessary to complete the program for a 
certain number of aircraft together with the initial spares. “That 
has been the policy. Therefore, in the case of the naval aircraft 
procurement there is enough set aside to provide for orderly procure- 
ment for between 3 and 4 months into the new year, until the new 
money can be made available and start flowing smoothly. There ar 
also funds set aside to buy the initial Spares for all the aircraft you 
approved in past years and this year’s programs, as well as ceriain 
other shorter lead-time components of the program. 

Although those spares will not be ordered for the most part until 
next year or the year after the funds for them have been provided. 

Mr. Miuier. Is that money earmarked for that purpose? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. We have it earmarked for that purpose. 

Next there is an amount set aside for engine ering changes that will 
be required to complete the aircraft that are in the program which 
you will approve this vear. 

Next there are funds there to pay the first destination transporta- 
tion; that is, to get the aircraft and components, engines, into the 
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system for all the aircraft and engines in any program you approve 
for this year. 

Next there are funds in the carryover of Naval Air and Air Force, 
as I mentioned a minute ago, to complete the aircraft, but in many 
instances the engines will be bought this year, because they are the 
longest lead-time items, but the airframes may not be contracted for 
until after July 1. So the amount carried over here now in the case 
of the Air Force and naval aviation should be the amount necessary 
for the complete aircraft when they are delivered 1, 2, or 3 years 
later, plus the initial spares for those aircraft. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, then, you set up the full expected 
cost of the planes that have been ordered, together with the estimated 
additional cost for modifications and changes in the course of pro- 
duction? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And also the transportation charges for moving them, 
and the necessary spare parts. All of those appear in this carryover 
in so far as the item has not been delivered within the fiscal period? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. The funds remain unobligated as long as 
contracts have not been placed for components or bills of lading 
issued for the transportation or orders issued for engineering changes 
or orders issued for a specific list of spares are concerned. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do I understand that while under our new definition 
those funds have not been obligated, to all intents and purposes the 
principal part of them has been committed, because obviously you are 
not going to have engines and no frames to put them in and so forth? 

Mr. McNett. That is right, they are definitely earmarked. 

Mr. Miter. So this is a semiobligated situation? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, it is a programed or earmarked funds item. 
We would propose to call a commitment one where a definite instruc- 
tion had gone, out to order the airframes, but the contract had not 
been completed or executed. 

Mr. Miuuer: Yes. 

Mr. McNeit. Or order these specific spares in a value of about so 
much. And to start working out the price list. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be a commitment not carried as an 
obligation. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. This in turn is even more definite than that. It is 
merely allocated in theory and is earmarked for the purpose you know 
eventually will arise unless the whole program is stopped. 

Mr. McNett. To get the completed aircraft or the initial spares in 
the system. 

May I go one step further, sir, and refer you to the Navy ship- 
building account. There it will show a substantial carryover unobli- 

ated at the end of this year and at the end of next year. We should 
Es able to identify for you by ship the amount set aside to complete 


that ship but for which on June 30 we have not had to place specific 
contracts or to place definite obligations for the shorter lead-time 
components. 

Mr. Miuier. Let us get back for just a minute to the Navy aircraft. 
The size of those carryovers does not necessarily signify a stretch out 


or a slowdown of the program, then? 
Mr. McNett. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mixer. In fact, insofar as the money is right there on tap it 
would indicate an ability to go forward mer rather than otherwise? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. That is particularly true this year. 
There have been 2 or 3 years in the past where the obligational 
authority we had on hand was greater than the amount we proposed 
to obligate the next year plus the amounts necessary to be reserved. 
But we have been trying to work that off and are now down to a point 
where the principal appropriation account now showing an excess 
carryover is in the Army procurement account, where it is in excess 
of any planned need or planned reservation. 














DELIVERY FROM STOCK TO MDAP PROGRAM 







Mr. Miniter. Now, shifting to another line of inquiry—maybe 
this should be off the record, but we will let it go in until we get to 
’ that point—under the MDAP program as I understand it when firm 
' orders come in and when the legislation and the program is firmed up 
y and as weapons, munitions and whatever it may be are delivered, 








they become reimbursable items on these accounts. 
Am I correct in my understanding that a great deal of that comes 
out of stock already on hand? 
: Mr. McNew. It varies by items. A considerable portion does 











: come out and is delivered from stock. In many instances, those 
4 stocks are replenished by new procurement. In other words, we may 
; buy something to replace the stock and meantime we are able to ship 
' promptly because we have a pretty good inventory of material. 






However, enough might be ordered to bring the inventory back to the 
same number as we had before. In that case you just buy the replace- 
ment after the fact, instead of before the fact. 

In other instances we do have stocks of certain items which are 
excess to current requirements—although they are not excess in the 
sense you would destroy them—and if they are used for MDAP, we 
a would not go out and buy more to replace them in our inventory. 

Mr. Miuusr. Are there not also a good many items that are used 
in MDAP that if you had occasion to replace them, you would replace 
them with something more modern and of a different design and quan- 
tity? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitusgr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 























REIMBURSEMENT PRICING POLICIES 









3 Mr. Miuusrr. If there is some way to bring that point out without 
. discrediting what we are doing for our allies, [ think it would be a 
very helpful thing because I frankly do not believe that we are giving 
away as much in value in many instances as appears at first clance. 
Mr. McNeiu. We are not. I think at the time we were short of 
equipment ourselves, and we shared it with our allies, it was equitable 
to charge the replacement price for the items shipped to MDAP. We 
are now in a better inventory position and that is why I say we have 
been discussing the pricing problem. I have spoken to Gordon Gray 
about it, and he has people looking into it. We are attempting to 
devise a simple pricing policy that is equitable both to the military 
departments and to the military assisiance program. When that is 
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presented as a part of the military assistance bill and if it results in 
legislation, any support you people can give us will be very helpful as 
I think it will help to bring us up to date on these pricing policies. 
[ believe we can do it, sir, in a way not to create the feeling which you 
just mentioned insofar as the recipient country is cone erned. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me that it might run into pretty high 
figures if we approached it on what is really the commonsense basis, 
with regard to certainly a great many types of things which are in 
the program. Of course, there might be instances where it worked 
the other way and where because of increased reproduction cost _— 
of the things might actually have a dollar value in excess of what » 
paid for them if we had to build them today. 

Mr. McNett. World War II materiel is currently being billed at 
about 170 percent of initial cost if it was bought in the 1944 and 1945 
period. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think in order to keep the picture as realistic as 
possible it is very desirable, and I am glad to hear that the Depart- 
ment is approaching it from that point of view. 

Mr. McNeru. It will be. You see, we are required to charge the 
higher price now by the wording of the legislation unless the item is 
declared excess. Well, some materiel really i is not excess, and yet it 
is not worth 100 cents on the dollar. So, we are going to ask, in the 
military assistance bill, for a modification of language and approval of 
what we hope will be a very practical, sensible, and equitable pricing 
formula. 

Mr. Miuuer. [I think it is quite worth while. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Ostertac. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDING OF SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


In your statement, Mr. Secretary, you have covered in a broad way 
the general figures covering many facets of the defense program includ- 
ing operations and maintenance, major procurement and production, 
improved financial management and other areas of the defense budget. 
You will recall that this committee has been disturbed for some time 
over the general variations and differences that exist in the procedure 
and the system of dealing with spares and spare parts and the funding 
for such parts. 

Have you covered that situation since you have been here? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; I have not, except I have just touched upon 
it in response to Mr. Miller a moment ago. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would you care to comment as to whether there 
has been any improvement or change in that program which is 
reflected in this budget? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; there has. It is not startling in this budget 
nor has anything startling been done in the general “field in any one 
recent year. However, the net result has been quite substantial 
over the past several years although I will not say that we are com- 
pletely on top of that one yet. 

One evidence of it is that only a few years ago you people were 
providing funds initially for spares for aircraft equivalent to 50 to 60 
percent of the value of the aircraft. You may recall those figures. 
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We are down now to the point where the budget request covers spares 
to the value of 25 to 27 percent. 

That was not done in any one year. As I recall, it went from 
50-odd percent to 40 percent to 35 percent to 33 percent to 29 percent, 
to 27 percent, and we are a little below that in this budget. That is 
not acomplete cure. However, that is just on the purchase of aircraft 
spares and that is the biggest single class of spares. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is in two steps; is it not? 

Mr. McNett. There have been about 6 steps in order to go to 25 
percent from above 50 percent, but it certainly means that spare 
parts are coming into the system in more reasonable quantities which 
should not produce some of the excess and large quantities that 
become obsolescent to the extent that we have in the past. This is 
not a complete answer, however. 

In the case of the Army, all standard spares or semitechnical spares 
are now covered in the Army stock fund. The minute they go under 
the stock fund type of operation you immediately get much better 
inventory control, since inventory information becomes very good, 
and usage information becomes much better. As a result of that, 
the Army inventory in the stock fund has gone down about $2 billion 
in the last 3 years. In fact, that is what has generated some of the 
credit that we are able to transfer or rescind at the present time. 

That is clear evidence that the stock fund system is working. 

In the case of the Navy, they have included an additional list of 
spares, and are now considering whether it is feasible to put aircraft 
spares under the same system. If it is, we will have further 
improvement. 

Now, the Army has made some real progress in the last 2 vears. 
You may recall that the War Department never in all its history had 
financial accounting for property up until 3 years ago. It was 
started by the Army almost 3 vears ago and one of the reasons for 
the lower level of some of Army’s procurement has been that the 
minute they got financial accounting for: property, they started to 
pay greater attention to the value of stocks on hand. If you asked 
whether we have that problem completely under control and running 
the way we want it, I would have to answer “no.” If you asked me 
if there was any substantial or notable improvement, I would have 
to say “‘yes.” 

Mr. OstertaG. If you keep moving in the direction that you are 
now going, will you have the problem licked and have it down on an 
efficient, practical basis? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir; and I think it is possible to do it. It just 
does not come as quickly as some of us would like. We do not get 
to our goal as rapidly as we think we should. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is there any reason for the variation in systems 
between the services? 

Mr. McNeri. They are not completely similar at the moment. 
There is more similarity today between the Naval Air and Air Force 
in that big class of spares than there has been in the past. One of 
the problems which should be touched upon and which we have under 
debate, because there are pros and cons to the issue, is whether we 
should finance ahead of time, as far ahead as we have, the initial spares 
for aircraft. 
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We are now financing spares to the value equivalent of about 25 to 
27 percent of the cost of the aircraft. Should we defer requesting funds 
for parts until later? Well, one of the ways of handling it at the 
moment is that we set the funds aside until a definitive list of spares 
can be arrived at. There is still a difference between Navy and Air 
Force, but the difference which used to be about 20 percent as to the 
value of the aircraft is now only a few percent measured in dollars. 
They use different terms and criteria, but the result is not to different. 

Mr. Osrertac. Are you referring to the systems of inventory and 
errors in inventory? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. On that last comment, I was thinking of 
the general policy and practice of buying life-of-type versus 1-year 
spares initially. There is not much difference in that any longer. 
As to the errors in inventory and computation in the case of Army, 
the part of my response that touched on Army was responsive and 
that is as their spares are coming under financial property account- 
ing, and stock fund inventory control, we start to wash out the prob- 
lems such as those you mentioned before because for the first time we 
get adequate usage data. One of the reasons I have advocated the 
use.of this stock fund and a revolving fund principle is simply this: 

The material is in effect owned by the stock fund and cannot be 
taken off the shelf without a charge to a current appropriation. In 
other words, a gallon of paint cannot be taken off the shelf to paint a 
building today unless there is a charge against this year’s money. 
That is the surest way I know of of getting a measure of consumption. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I agree. 

Mr. McNem. Today we have about $8 billion worth of inventory 
of common-use items and spares in stock funds. I think that should 
be expanded and it probably would total $12 billion to $15 billion if 
we can get the job done completely. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Secretary, I want to reconcile first of all, if I might, the figures 
relating to unexpended balances and expenditures and to reconcile the 
figures you gave us last year and those that are here now. 

It appears to me that your actual expenditures as you view them 
now are going to be somewhat higher than you had anticipated a year 
ago. That makes it a bit difficult for me to understand why the 
unexpended balance that you anticipated at the present time would 
also be, as I interpret it, a bit higher than you had anticipated. In 
other words, it would seem to me if you were expending more than you 
had anticipated that the unexpended balance should be lower than had 
it been anticipated. 

Mr. McNett. Well, last year, Mr. Davis, we probably confused the 
issue a bit even though our attempt was to do otherwise by having 
two expenditure figures. One figure involved individual appropria- 
tions in the budget document which indicated that our estimated 
expenditures would be $35.75 billion. We knew that there would be 
some slippage in that, and we did not think our expenditures would 
be that high. However, a number of decisions were made so late in 
the year that it was not possible to evaluate their effect on individual 
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appropriations. Yet, the budget document was ready to go to press 
and Mr. Hughes was insisting that we ought to be able to get total 
expenditures down to $34 billion. We just did not see how we could 
get down to that level. The wording of the document—lI think we 
touched on it last year—said it was hoped to get down to $34 billion. 
We did not quite see how we could do it. 

Actually, at the present time our expenditure target is in the neigh- 
borhood of $34.6 billion, although this will be difficult: Neverthe- 
less, I believe our expenditures came out pretty close to what we 
thought they would be. We knew they could not be as low as $34 
billion, but we knew they would be less than $35.75 billion. 

As to the next portion of your question, Mr. Lehrer here has the 
page from the hearings last year, and the tables which show the 
estimated unexpended balance on June 30, 1956, at $41.4 billion. 
Then there were rescissions afterward of $1.7 billion, and our un- 
expended balance currently estimated is $39.7 billion. So I think 
that is pretty close on the beam. 

Mr. Davis. It is close, and I am not complaining at all. 

Mr. McNetm. No; I understand. 

Mr. Davis. If the expenditures were less than you had anticipated 
and with a given amount to start with—— 

Mr. McNetu. Well, as I say, that was $41.4 billion. We were not 
carrying over that much. 

Mr. Davis. You actually spent less, though, and ended with a 
smaller unexpended balance than you had anticipated and that is 
the thing of which I am seeking an explanation. 

Mr. McNetu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lenrer. Actually, Mr. Davis, we have to go back to fiscal 
year 1955 and trace the actual transactions as compared with the 
estimates we made at that time in order to get a full explanation. We 
had estimated that in fiscal year 1955 there would be a total of $84.7 
billion available for expenditure. We did not make any estimate of 
recisions at that time. Subsequent to the time of our estimate, 
recisions of $1 billion were made by the Congress. That brought the 
actual amount available for expenditure down to $83.7 billion. Then, 
we had estimated expenditures in the fiscal year 1955 at $34.4 billion. 
The expenditures turned out to be $35.5 billion or $1.1 billion more 
than we had estimated. So, these two factors account for a $2.1 
billion reduction in availability. Lapsed funds were estimated at 
$3.7 billion and that turned out to be $2.8 billion. We have thus 
recovered $900 million of the $2.1 billion, but we are still off $1.2 
billion and the unexpended balance at the end of fiscal year 1955 was 
$45.4 billion, rather than the $46.6 billion we had estimated a vear ago. 
We had expected to have a total available for expenditure in fiscal 
year 1956 of $79.5 billion and, actually, as we find ourselves now, we 
have $76.8 billion. The principal factors responsible for this difference 
is that Congress provided $32.9 billion in new funds for 1956, compared 
with our request of $33.1 billion, and Congress also rescinded $1.7 
billion of available funds. We used $35.7 billion as the gross amount 
for the estimated expenditures while the actual was $34.6 billion. 
However, the fact that the expenditures were less than we had esti- 
mated is more than offset by the other factors which reduced the funds 
available for expenditure. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, that reconciles it then. There was $2 billion 
that you were not in a position to give us an explanation of with 
respect to the 1955 budget. 

Mr. Lenrer. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Diseussion off the record. 
ADEQUACY OF FUNDING OF GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Secretary, there is one further thing which has been popping 
up in the current news and that is there has been some indication 
that our missiles program is not being properly accelerated fundwise. 
I would like to have your comments as to the relationship of this year’s 
proposed funding as compared to what it has been for the last 2 
fiscal \ ears, for | hstance., 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. Serivner, did you not put that in the record? 
You asked for all of the funding for a period of 3 vears back. 

Mr. Sertvner. No, sir; it has not come up vet. I think he should 
ask for it if it has not come up vet. [have not seen it. 

Mr. MeNeit. The missiles picture is a bit confusing unless we, 
more or less, consider the research and development portion together 
with the portion of procurement funds which go into missiles. The 
reason for that statement, | think, is raiher clear. 

If we consider that the production of missiles which are in the 
development stage and are being bought, perhaps, in some quantity, 
but primarily for testing and have not vet been accepted for service 
use, as being research and de ‘velopment, we find a very, very sub- 
stantial portion of resources going into that account. As a matter of 
fact, the amount in the budget this year for missiles in the procurement 
accounts which are not for service use is about $2 billion. That is 
over and above any portion of research money going into missiles. 
The big change this year is in the emphasis on ballistic missiles. On 
the ballistic missiles, | know of no dollars that have not been included 
that were proposed by the administrator of the program. Substantial 
funds are provided also for other missiles, such as some of the air 
breathing missiles for offensive use and missiles for air defense. There 
is debate, however, as to whether some of the slower type missiles 
should be continued or not. 

This morning, 1 response to a que stion as to whether it was my view 
the research aad development effort might be about at the right level, 
I stated I felt that it was, aad I knew of no real need for additional 
funds in that area. With the knowledge that every nickel that could 
be used in the ballistic missile program was beiag provided, I thought 
the best proof of it was in a recent issue of aay Sunday ne wspaper. | 
had a copy of the Times here this morning where there were six or seven 
full pages of ads by almost every major company engaged in'the missiles 
or aircraft business begging for scientific and eagineering talent and not 
making the hiring qualifications too strict, which indicated somewhere 
along the line that we are just about scraping the bottom of the 
barrel in hiring people who are competent. 

Mr. Davis. The reconciliation of the figures which you just gave 
us with the figures which appear on page 14 of your prepared state- 
ment, the figures on that page dealt with the whole field of missiles, 
and the figures which you just gave us now relate to the so-called ballis- 
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tic missiles and involve those which are in the various stages of develop- 
ment rather than the more conventional type which we already have? 

Mr. McNetu. My statement dealt with the research and develop- 
ment of missiles and procurement of missiles for test. However, on 
the ballistics missile | know of no instance where the program has not 
been financed in its entirety. In regard to many of the other missiles 
which have been in process for some time and on which progress was 
a little slow, perhaps, and where we have not been able to break 
through, there is effort continuing but I will not say it is an allout 
effort on every facet of some of the subsonic or older missiles which 
might have limited possibilities even if developed. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Davis. I believe from your statement you say that whatever 
deutschemarks might subsequently be made available as a result of an 
agreement for the continuation of the present program or any varia- 
tion thereof with the West German Republic that any such deutsche- 
marks could probably be deducted from the overall gross figure which 
has been submitted in your statement? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, but with the continuation of the 
language which you have in om general provisions. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CAPEHART ACT HOUSING PROGRAM 
Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Secretary, after more or less touching the 
basic procedure with vou relative to the Capehart housing situation, 
I had oceasion to have some further conferences in regard to that 
matter and, emanating from those conferences, I want to present the 
following questions relative to the Capehart Housing Act. 


LACK OF CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL FOR CONTRACTS FOR HOUSING 


during the course of the hearings we have discussed the matter of 
congressional control or approval of specific housing projects under 
the so-called Capehart Act of last vear. Would you verify my 
understanding that under the terms of that act there is no re quirement 
that the Department of Defense get specific approval of the Congress 
before ente ring into the contracts for the housing? 

Mr. McNetn. Your unde ‘rstanding is correct, sir. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR HOUSING 


Mr. SHepparp. | turther understand that this housing will be built 
with funds procured through mortgages on the housing, which mort- 
gages are insured by the ‘Federal Housing Administration and the 
payment of the mortgages guaranteed by the Department of Defense ; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MeNetz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What funds or appropriations of the Department 
of Defense will be used to make the payments on these mortgages? 

Mr. MecNeit. The Capehart Act provides that appropriations for 
quarters allowances in the military pay appropriation of the De mnt 
ment of Defense shall be utilized for the payment of principal and 
interest on these mortgages. 
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Mr. SHepparp. What approval or other limitations are provided 
in this authority of the Department of Defense to obligate against 
present and future appropriations for military pay and allowances? 

Mr. McNett. The limitations are general only and are limited in 
the present act to $9 million a month or $108 million a year. Within 
the 100,000 units—the ceiling of the act, if all the units were built it 
would run for 25 years times $108 million a vear, or a gross liability 
of about $2.7 billion. 


OBLIGATION OF CONGRESS TO APPROPRIATE FOR HOUSING 


Mr. SHepparp. It appears to me that without any further con- 
gressional action the Department of Defense can obligate this com- 
mittee and the Congress to appropriate some $108 million a year for 
25 years, or a total well in excess of $2 billion. Is that correct, or 
incorrect? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. The obligation is on the Congress to make these 
appropriations and that obligation still exists whether the Armed 
Forces have been reduced in size or whether, for instance, housing is 
no longer required, because you close down a station and move the 
personnel? 

Mr. McNem. That 1s correct. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, if you go into a state of inactivity 
or, hypothetically speaking, military installation B which has housing 
at that location of 1,000 houses to accomodate 1,000 bodies, as it were, 
if that place becomes inactivated, the obligation goes on? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 


Mr. SHepparD. Without any provision at the present time being 
made to amortize it? 

Mr. McNett. We would have to come each year as a part of our 
military appropriation and-ask you for the money to pay the principal 
and interest on the mortgage and, separately, of course, for the 
maintenance and operation costs in order to keep the place running. 


MAINTENANCE OF HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. Well, that presents a rather interesting question. 
In other words, it was my thinking, resulting from conferences with 
those connected with the act or who more or less fathered it, that 
under. theprovisions of the act and the intent within the act was to 
the effect that the rentals would not only amortize the mortgage 
in the 25-year period but would also provide for the upkeep of the 
properties, meaning by that loans and all of the prerequisites that 
go into what is normally cataloged as upkeep and maintenance. 

I am asking you whether or not my instruction is proper or improper. 

Mr. McNett. I think, sir, it was hoped that the $90—I believe 
it was $90 per month would represent an average rate for quarters 
allowances and would pay the principal and interest on the mortgage. 
The law does not permit the use of these allowances to take care of 
the upkeep. 

However, to the extent that payments of principal and interest 
were required, it would be a charge against the military pay appro- 
priation and, normally, once you had it in your possession you would 
operate it the same as Government quarters and would cover main- 
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tenance and operation costs. As I say, it would be hoped that the 
total mortgage costs would not run over $90 a month, but I do not 
know whether we have had any experience that it would prove that 
rate. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us take an assumptive position here at the 
moment in order to clarify this thing to the degree we can at this time. 
Let us assume that the amount of income does not take care of a 
housing project .under the act, and we find that there at the end of the 
year we have a discrepancy of $20,000 or $50,000. Where, then, would 
you seek the funds in order to carry on the upkeep of that particular 
project or projects which might become involved in a parallel concept? 

Mr. McNem. As I understand it, the Capehart housing would be 
operated differently from Wherry. In the case of Wherry we pay the 
quarters allowances and in turn those amounts paid as rent were 
generally sufficient to pay the principal, interest, and upkeep. In 
this case we will be guaranteeing the loan. Once it is constructed we 
will operate it in a manner similar to Government quarters in which 
case we would probably be getting the money in two parts, one part 
to pay the principal and interest on the mortgage, which will be 
from the military pay appropriation, and the other part for mainte- 
nance and operation. 

1 will go back to what I said a moment ago, it was hoped by those 
who made up the program that the total of those two would not 
exceed the average estimated quarters allowance which is estimated 
at $90. But if they were less or more, it would show up in the sum 
total of what was asked to be appropriated from pay and allowances, 
and asked to be appropriated as a part of maintenance and operation 
for the norma] upkeep and maintenance of the station. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPERATION OF HOUSING PROJECTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Who is going to function as the manager of these 
housing projects; for instance, X project in Texas? Where is the 
actual source of authority going to be vested in case the Appropria- 
tions Committee should later become concerned with the responsi- 
bility? 

Mr. McNett. The Army, Navy, and Air Force for houses built at 
their stations. It would be in effect a part of their station. Once 
built, it would be a part of their normal station operation at that 
location. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the first place, it has to be cleared through 
respective channels very much like the Wherry housing. 

Mr. McNetu. By the Secretary of the service concerned, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for properties and installations, and the 
initial approval of the project would have the concurrence of the 
FHA. 

Mr. SHepparb. Under the act as presently being interpreted by 
the Office of Secretary of Defense, is it your opinion at the moment 
that the Defense Department has the legal right to set the pattern of 
rentals on each project? 

Mr. McNett. There is no set pattern, but we hope to cover the 
total costs of the program within the average of $90 per unit. They 
would be similar to public quarters. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, there is a ceiling of $90? It is for 
a definite purpose. Are these housing projects to be for the use of the 
officer category exclusively? 

Mr. McNetu. The $90 is an average estimated cost rather than a 
ceiling. I understood that the housing projects were for both officer 
and enlisted and civilian. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Has there been at the moment an established rating 
of the monthly cost of the rentals from the enlisted to the noncom- 
missioned officers and on up to the officer category? 

Mr. McNetru. I do not know. I will have to supply that informa- 
tion. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

Under the law, this housing will be public quarters. All personnel occupying 
these quarters, whether officers, enlisted, or civilians, will forfeit their quarters or 
rental allowances, which will then be available for payment of the mortgages on 
the projects. 


AUTHORITY TO COMMIT THE CONGRESS TO FUTURE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. A reading of the hearings at the time the act was 
under consideration leaves a tremendous lot to the imagination, I will 
say that to you very frankly, insofar as my sentiments are concerned. 
What I am trying to do is to find out ultimately what is going to hap- 
pen as the act is presently interpreted. It occurs to me very definite ly, 
and I am quite concerned, and I will repeat with apologies for repeti- 
tion, the question that I asked previously, in order that it may be 
clearly understood—does the Department of Defense have authority 
under this act to make these commitments and bind the Congress to 
future appropriations without any further action on the part of the 
Congress? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, they do. 

Mr. SHerparpD. Due to the potentialities involved and the amorti- 
zation that you and I have referred to and discussed, do you or do you 
not consider it might be a very practical thing to have an additional 
law, or an amendment to the Capehart Act in order to clarify some of 
these things that appear to be very foggy insofar as Congress is con- 
cerned, and especially with regard to anticipated appropriations for 
amortization purposes. 

Mr. McNet. I think it might well be a subject that this committee 
should look into very thoroughly—the need for any changes in order 
to have a better idea of your future liability. 

Mr. SHepparp. It might be well in the cireumstances if the Defense 
Department, through its legal division, would take a first look and 
advise the committee of the idiosyncrasies they will have to face in 
order to have cognizance over the program. ‘The authority vested 
in the Secretary of Defense is final. 

Mr. McNett. With the concurrence of FHA, ves. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If I were in the money loaning business right now 
I would stop and take 3 looks before I would go along with it on a 25- 
vear amortization basis, knowing the authority that is vested in the 
Secretary of Defense to inactivate, consolidate, or shrink these projects 
down at his will. 

Mr. McNett. I think your statement reflects the latitude and scope 
of the act; however, I cannot help but think that some of the people 





who have proposed to make loans under this feel that the statute is 
quite broad in scope and authority. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this*not liable to create a roadblock for what 
we have all been trying to do for so many yvears—get adequate housing 
for the military? 

We started out with what we thought was a wonderful thing when 
the Wherry Act came in. Out of all this melee of aperevians, we have 
come up with the Capehart Act, which I understand is apparently 
acceptable to the military and who think it is the answer to the 
problem. ‘This situation presents a condition within the act and we 
should have some clarifying legislation because if you do not, loaning 
people will say, ‘‘Wait a minute, what is going to happen?” 

Mr. McNeiz. With the authority under the act and the guaranty, 
they think that they are pretty well protected, and | think the ‘vy are 
too, primarily because of the reputation of Congress that once the 
Government has been legally committed to some ‘thing they have not 
welshed on a deal. 

Mr. Suerrparp. The Congress has done proportionately what you 
have just said, but not literally. Why? Because the two statements 
are not quite compatible from my point of view. The Congress has 
laid down the act, but vested the authority in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In that authority your answer to my question was 
that it was a complete authority. If we bring the Congress back into 
it, we have to bring it back into it by amendment to the act. 

Mr. McNen. The C ongress comes back into it by being requested 
to provide the funds annually for 25 years to fulfill the terms of the 
guaranty and the contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then to that degree the Congress would be a par- 
ticipant in the successful functioning of that act. 

Mr. McNett. But after the fact of the guaranty. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think “after the fact” is a very good statement. 
I do not like to belabor the issue. 


RESPONSIBILITY UPON INACTIVATION OF A BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. I have not analyzed this detail, but the only time 
there would be any great concern shown by anybody would be when 
a base was inactivated. We would still be bound by the terms of the 
guaranty to make the builder whole. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Inactivated or not kept filled. Either one can 
affect the end result. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you inactivate a base and the houses are vacant, 
the man who made his investment will still come out on it because 
we will have to make it up out of appropriated funds directly for that 
purpose, whereas now we are just doing it by way of rental allowances. 

Mr. Suepparp. But we find ourselves committed to a policy where 
somebody else is precommitting. 

Mr. Scrivner. We did it by the act, just the same as we do when 
we authorize the Defense Department to build some houses them- 
selves. We are faced with the same thing. If they inactivate a post, 
still the bill has to be paid and we have to maintain it. There may 
be a time when we will reactivate it. 

Mr. McNetu. That is true, except in one case you are providing 
the money as a definite action in this session, and in the other you 
are providing the money over a period of 25 years. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Only in the event though the place is inactivated, 
because we are going to provide rental and allowances from here on. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the rental allowance is supposed then to amortize 
the property. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sure that you know as much about this as I. 
Frequently because of the movement of troops housing projects 
become vacated for as long as 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is when we have to pick up the tab. 

Mr. Suepparb. But that will come into the picture right in the 
middle of the 25-year amortization period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under the guaranty as provided, I think you are 
right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from that, it is, in my opinion, parallel to 
the requirements of the Wherry bill. 

Now, when it comes to legal interpretations of control over civilians, 
what control do you have over civilians to make them occupy these 
houses? 

Mr. McNetz. I do not know that you have any control. 

Mr. SuepparD. If you do not have any control, and under the law 
you do not have any, in my opinion, and I have been advised legally 
that is correct, then is it contemplated that you will use this Capehart 
Act for the purpose of providing housing where there is a predominance 
of civilians? 

Mr. McNett. I will have to look into that. I cannot answer your 
question specifically. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does that not present a problem that we will 
have to answer also? 

Mr. McNett. It certainly does. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am in no way objecting to the Capehart Act. 
I am concerned about its present condition. I think that there are 
some idiosyncrasies in it that should be ironed out, and in ironing 
them out you should make some amendments to the act. You should 
look into this very carefully. 

Mr. McNett. I will see that that is done, sir. I take it that our 
objectives are the same. You want to provide the necessary housing 
for the military people in an orderly and rapid and good manner, but 
if this thing does not start out right the backwash can delay the thing 
in the long run. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And get it in a status of unpopularity, and it will 
go the way the Wherry Act did. I understand from all the testimony 
presented by the departments one of their outstanding requirements 
is housing. It is a fact that it contributes to the morale of the troops. 
We are losing people out of the service because of inadequate housing. 
That fact is a strong contributor, though not the sole one. I think 
that you should give this matter your attention. 
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Monpay, Fresrvary 20, 1956. 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


WITNESSES 


T. P. PIKE. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, SUPPLY AND 
LOGISTICS 

R. C. LANPHIER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 

JACK L. STEMPLER, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

EARL B. SMITH, DIRECTOR FOR TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

KENNETH E. TURNER, ACTING DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION AND MOBI- 
LIZATION PLANNING 

JOHN HAMLIN, SMALL BUSINESS ADIVSER 

FRANK X. BROWN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, REQUIREMENTS, PRO- 
CUREMENT, AND DISTRIBUTION 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM K. GHORMLEY, USA, CHAIRMAN, ARMED 
SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION COMMITTEE, AND ASSIST- 
ANT STAFF DIRECTOR, PURCHASING AND CONTRACTING POLICIES 
DIVISION 

COMDR. ROBERT E. HOLT, SC, USN, CHIEF, INVENTORY MANAGE- 
MENT 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Secretary, 
will you identify the group with you, or have someone identify the 

oup? 

Mr. Pree. I would be glad to. My name is Thomas Pike, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

On my left is Mr. Jack Stempler, from the Office of the General 
Counsel, Department of Defense. 

In back of me at my right is Mr. John Hamlin, my small-business 
adviser. 

Next is Mr. Earl Smith, Director for Transportation and Com- 
munications in my office. 

Mr. Robert Lanphier is right in back of me, who is my deputy. 

General Ghormley here is the Chairman of our Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation Committee, more commonly known as ASPR. 

Frank Brown is the Assistant Director for our Office of Require- 
ments, Procurement, and Distribution. 

In back of him is Mr. Ken Turner, Acting Director for Production 
and Mobilization Planning. 

And here is Commander Holt, who is in our Office of Inventory 
Management. 

Over there is Mr. Jack Wylie. 

Mr. Manon. He is a permanent fixture, as is General Moore. 

Mr. Pree. Yes. General Moore is here. I believe that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I think the record should show the names of these 
people and what their jobs are. Will you proceed, Mr. Pike? 

Mr. Pre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, could we have a paragraph of bio- 
graphy on the Secretary at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. I believe we had that last year. 
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Mr. Pixe. Yes, sir; you had it last year. I would be happy to 
furnish it again. 

Mr. Froop. No; that will be good enough. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood has asked you something of your back- 
ground. We had a detailed biographical sketch for the record last 
year. We need not go into that ‘this year, but please give us a brief 
sketch. 

BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PIKE 


Mr. Pike. Very briefly, I was born in 1909 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Fioop. We will not hold that against you. 

Mr. Pie. I graduated from Stanford U niversity in 1931, with an 
A. B. in economics. 

I then went to work in the oil-well supply business for the Republic 
Supply Co. I was with that firm 7 years. 

When I left there I occupied the position of director of the company 
and sales manager. 

In 1938 I started my own business, in the oil-well-drilling contract 
business, under the name of Thomas P. Pike Drilling Co. I en- 
gaged in that business as president of the company from 1938 until 
the date I came to W: ashington, in October of 1953, where my first 
position with the Government was that of Deputy to the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, Charles 8. Thomas. 

I was in that position for 6 months. On May 3, 1954, T was sworn 
in to the job that I now occupy, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, will you proceed with your state- 
ment, please? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will not interrupt you until you have completed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Pre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to present information on the activi- 
ties of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics. I have prepared a review of major projects in my area of 
responsibility to assist you in analyzing the Supply and Logistics 
portion of the proposed budget for fiscal year 1957. If additional in- 
formation is needed, I will answer any questions of which I have 
knowledge or I will submit any supplemental statements you may 
desire. 

I have noticed, Mr. Chairman, that our budgetary request for the 
fiscal year 1957 for my office for salaries, travel, and all other expenses, 
totals $2,566,300. I would call your attention to the fact that this eom- 
pares to the budget under which we are operating for this current 
vear of 1956 in the amount of $3,769,400. 

’ The first reason for this reduction is that in fiscal year 1957 we 
will be transferring a major portion of our activity—namely, that 
having to do with the Federal cataloging operation, which I go into 
later—an operating type of activity, over to the services due to the fact 
that we anticipate that our identification will be completed this year. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. That is a part of the OSD fund we have already re 
viewed ; have we not? 


Mr. Pixe. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Surerrarp. Proceed with your statement. 


STAFF 


Mr. Pike. First, as to the staffing of my office, a total of 527 person 
nel are assigned at this time. Of this total, nearly 250 are engaged in 
cataloging work which is operational in nature as contrasted w ith the 
policymaking and coordinating functions of the rest of my office. 


REQUIREMENTS REVIEW 


In the field of requirements review, we are making substantial 
progress in developing an organized approach to the « ‘comple x problem 
of properly balanced materiel requirements. Hmphasis has been 
placed on major items of equipment such as aircraft, guided missiles, 
tanks, weapons, ammunition, and electronics. For these we have estab 
lished a semiannual review and analysis cycle of requirements pro 
eruming, procurement, and budget development. 

Some examples of the policy ouid: ance we have developed are: 

Establishing training ammunition needs based on a proper relation 
ship of the authorized allowances to the actual expenditures rather 
than on the allowance tables alone. 

Developing a system for calculating aircraft engine requirements 
which defines the many variable factors affecting this program so as 
to provide a sounder basis for mobilization planning and current 
procurement. 

A major accomplishment during the past year has been the use of 
this new system of review of the requirements, stock positions, and 
defense readiness as a basis for evaluation of the buying programs of 
the military departments. This review is the key, in my opinion, of a 
unified and integrated Department of Defense supply and logistical 
program. Some of the major benefits derived are : 

It enables the use of excess stocks within one military department 
to meet shortages in another department. 

lt promotes the use of uniform requirements factors. 

It provides a common basis for coordination among the various 
supply elements of procurement, distribution, disposal, and their 
relationship to requirements. 

Examples of the progress being made in this area are: 

A review of weapons and ammunition programs resulted in the 
determination of excess stocks of rockets, launchers, and fuses in 
one of the departments. Substantial quantities of this excess were 
applied to the requirements of another department with a significant 
saving. 

A review of supply pipeline concepts of one department revealed 
a deficiency in the method of determining requirements. Corrective 
action resulted in a reduction in requirements for a wide range of 
combat items. 

An analysis of combat consumption rates for ammunition of one 
department has been reviewed with significant refinements in antici- 

pated wartime rates which in turn makes our requirement for mobili- 
Leer reserves more realistic. 
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PROCUREMENT 


During the past year we have continued to strengthen our procure- 
ment policies by the expanding of the coverage of the armed services 
procurement regulation. Specific examples of work in this area are: 

Return to virtual peacetime methods of procurement in accordance 
with the Armed Services Procurement Act. 

Streamlining of contract termination procedures. 

Major revisions in patents policies. 

Rules were established governing the types of contracts to be used 
in negotiated procurements and uniform regulations were prescribed 
for their use. 

Our aim in the procurement-policy field is to provide a uniform pro- 
curement regulation which will furnish the military departments 
standard guidance. This is a continuing program which requires a 
great amount of time, study, and coordination with the military de- 
partments and with industry. 

Another phase of our procurement activity is the matter of procure- 
ment assignments. During the last year, a complete review was made 
of all DOD procurement assignments with the intent to realine, or 
rescind parts of the program. As a result of this review, only those 
assignments which result in net advantages to the Department of 
Defense as a whole were retained in order to achieve greater effi- 
ciency in the procurement of items covered. An example of this was 
the change in the construction equipment assignment which was for- 
merly split between the Army and the Navy. The Army has now been 
assigned sole responsibility. 

All procurement assignments have been converted to a Federal 
supply catalog data basis thereby facilitating identification of items 
under coordinated procurement. 


DISTRIBUTION 


During the past year, we have made substantial progress toward 
the objective of improved management, inventory reduction and max- 
imum possible use of all Department of Defense materiel regardless 
of service ownership. We have two specific programs: in this field: 

The application of the single manager concept for common-use 
items, and 

New emphasis of interservice supply support. 

In November 1955, the Secretary of Defense issued a new policy, 
referred to as the single-manager plan, for subsistence. Under this 
plan the Secretary of the Army is now responsible for performing 
through an Executive Director all the supply functions related to sub- 
sistence for all three military departments. This responsibility in- 
cludes the entire supply function down to the wholesale or depot 
level from research and development through procurement, produc- 
tion, issue and disposal. On January 31, 1956, approval was given 
to the single-manager plan to petroleum, medical-dental, clothing- 
textiles, photographic equipment, and in the service field to traffic 
management, Military Sea Transportation Service and Military Air 
Transport Service. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Under whom ? 

Mr. Fioop. Extended to whom? To the Navy? 
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Mr. Prxe. Going back to the list, I mentioned the Army on subsist- 
ence. 

Petroleum and medical-dental have been assigned to the Navy as 
single manager. 

Clothing-textiles have gone to the Army. 

Photographic equipment has gone to the Air Force. 

Traffic management has gone to the Army. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service has gone to the Navy. 

And the Military Air Transport Service has gone to the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepprarp. When you get the record down there, please see 
if it needs correction, because we would like to have incorporated in 
the record all of the transfers. 

Will you proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

Policies have been issued relating to cross-servicing, stock levels, 
interservice supply support, and the positioning of m: aterial. These 
are designed to give each military department access to the full sup- 
ply support of any other department. 

We have issued policy guidance to the departments providing for 
the positioning of supplies where transportation cost is minimized 
and the user can get to it with the least effort and expense. This also 
enables the supply points to maintain minimum stock levels. 


STORAGE 


Our objective in the storage and warehousing field is to insure 
effective utilization and location of depots. We are developing a 
joint manual on storage and materials handling to be completed in 
mid-1956. Several decisions resulting from this project will result 
in significant savings. For example, the establishment of aisle widths 
in storage areas on the basis of the minimum required for the opera- 
tion of the materials-handling equipment used will reduce many of 
the existing aisle widths so that an additional estimated 3 to 0 
million square feet of space will become available. 

The manual also prescribes policy, operating practices, and pro- 
cedures to be used uniformly by storage and warehousing personnel. 
It will replace numerous separate manuals and will provide a com- 
mon language for storage and warehousing personnel. 

A policy has been issued which prescribes uniform cost rates and 
the administrative procedure for making reimbursement between 
the military departments for warehousing services rendered. This 
will provide for the most effective and economical use of all military 
storage space, facilities, and personnel regardless of service owner- 
ship. It will also permit greater flexibility in the positioning of 
stocks of each of the military departments. 


DISPOSAL 


The DOD program to utilize its own excess property stocks made 
substantial progress in 1955 as compared to the 2 previous years. 
In fiscal years 1953 and 1954 we effected utilization of 11.3 percent 
of total reported excess stocks. In fiscal year 1955 we absorbed 
$97.2 million of a total of $670 million reported excess for a utiliza- 
tion rate of 14.5 percent. an increase of 3.2 percent. This represents 
a saving of over $20 million. 
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Increased returns from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1955 indicate 
the success of the domestic merchandizing program. Excluding the 
acquisition cost of scrap, in fiscal year 1954 property valued at 
$1,184 million, brought an $84 million return. In fiscal year 1955, 
$1,407 million brought a $143 million return—an increase of nearly 
} percent. 

In June 1955 a new policy was issued which minimizes the -pos- 
sibility of disposal of reportable materiel for which a requirement 
may exist elsewhere. It also prohibits the sale or exchange for re- 
pli wcement purposes of new or unused surplus items of mater iel, thus 
assuring further utilization. 

Several other actions were taken which will improve the disposal 
programs. ‘These include the development of a scrap-yard handbook, 
which provides guidance for managing and operating the military 
scrap yards; the issuance of a pamphlet entitled, “How To Buy Sur- 
plus Personal Property,” which has been purchased by almost 47,000 
persons, and the institution of joint services’ disposal conferences 
which is a training device to train military personnel selling surplus 
in merchandizing methods and techniques. 


PRODUCTION 


Members of my staff are engaged in a survey of the 85 Government- 
owned, Defense-operated industrial plants to develop comparative 
facts concerning their efficiency. To date, 25 of these plants have 
been inspected and the survey of the remaining 60 is expected to be 
completed by April 30, 1956. The survey covers such factors as 
labor utilization, work st: andards, plant layout, work flow, and ac- 
counting methods with a view to initiating more efficient and modern 
manufacturing methods where indicated. 

Another project of importance in the production area is the study 
of production lead times. At present, my office is working on pro- 
duction lead time and rate of buildup for mobilization of the M-48 
medium tank, the 2.75-inch FFAR rocket and several items of elec- 
tronics, such as fire-control systems, radio and radar sets. Preliminar 
results show a lack of sufficient foundry capacity for the M-48 tan 
to meet present mobilization requirements. The same is true for the 
FFAR rocket propellant. Rapid technological changes in electronic 
design make it difficult to arrive at firm lead time figures. Our efforts 
in this general area of lead time are not a defined program, but we 
do make such studies as the needs indicate. 


MOBILIZATION BASE 


The production allocation program is a comprehensive system for 
working out with individual companies mobilization production 
planning schedules for the specific items which the military depart- 
ments expect to buy from ne in the event of war or full-scale mobili- 
zation. During the past year, we have concentrated the planning 
effort on military items that a are of primary importance and are most 
difficult to produce. These items are designated as military equipment 
and weapons systems of paramount importance to national survival, 
retaliation, health, and combat effectiveness, and are now given top 
priority by the military departments in their planning with industry. 
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Another major objective of our current work is to modernize mobili 
zation planning programs on the basis of changing strategic concepts. 
As the nuclear striking power of the Soviet Union has increased it 
has been necessary to give increased attention to the effects of possible 
nuclear attack in planning our wartime supply and logistics policies 
and programs. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Inasmuch as I am scheduled to present testimony to this committee 
later this week on our machine tools and facilities program, I plan 
to cover this subject at that time. 


PETROLEUM LOGISTICS 


The Department of Defense has worked with the Department of 
the Interior on the preparation of a worldwide wartime petroleum 
supply-demand study in support of the JCS strategic war plan. This 
is the most comprehensive study of its kind ever undertaken and takes 
into full account the effects realized from the possible use of nuclear 
weapons by both sides in any future conflict. This report evaluated 
the -apability of the petroleum industry to supply the products 
required in support of an all-out mobilization effort. Future war 
plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff also will be subjected to the same 
careful scrutiny. 

This same job can be done again as strategic plans are changed, 
in a matter of months, as a result of having deve aed this technique 
which I have described. 

Additionally, Defense has issued policy directives covering adequate 
protection of milits ary petroleum installations and re lated facilities 
together with implementing instructions and criteria. Again, these 
directives are based upon studies concerning the effects resulting from 
the possible use of nuclear weapons. 

The single-manager supply concept, previously mentioned, will be 
implemented in the pettoee field. Necessary instructions, desig- 
nating the Secretary of the Navy as the single manager for petroleum, 
are now being prepared and will be issued in the near future. Our 
objective in making this assignment is to provide an effective and 
economical means of supplying petroleum products to the armed 
services, including elimination of duplicating and overlapping func- 
tions among the military departments. 

Other objectives in the petroleum logistics area include: 

Further study and refinement of the criteria for properly protecting 
petroleum storage facilities. 

Standardization of Government inspection standards for petroleum 


products. 
Review of the petroleum procurement programs of the military 
departments. 


Provide military petroleum guidance to assist ODM and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in carrying out their assigned responsibilities. 
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CATALOGING 


The Federal-cataloging program has continued to meet its scheduled 
commitments. We have an operating at peak capacity under an 
extremely compressed schedule. The successful identification effort 
is a tribute to the vigorous support provided by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. We have noted the Hoover Commis- 
sion commendations on this program. 

As we complete the identification of all items in a commodity area, 
we move into a state of maintenance, in that area. This requires 
keeping the area current with unform identification data for new 
items entering our supply system, changes to existing items and with- 
drawals of items in the supply system. Thus, there will always be a 
catalog job to be done, perhaps more importantly so, because the 
supply systems of the military services are then dependent directly 
upon the service provided by the Catalog Division. To permit the 
rapid and reliable identification of supply, we have on order an elec- 
tronic data processing machine—the IBM 705 electronic computer— 
which will permit us to reduce appreciably the time element in pro- 
viding identifications. 

Our current production schedule provides for the complete identi- 
fication of all items in the supply system by September 30, 1956. 

May I add there, Mr. Chairman, that this has been our scheduled 
goal for the last 2 years now. I would like to inject at this point my 
opinion of the possibility of our missing it by a matter of 2 or 3 months, 
perhaps, as a result of the introduction of this new IBM machine into 
the system. It means we are going to have to move ail these 250 peo- 
ple to a location that can adapt itself to the use of this machine. We 
already have people in training to learn how to use the machine, but 
this transfer may delay our completion of the identification program 
for that reason. We estimate that at that time there will be a total 
of about 2.9 million items. This figure includes all of the new items 
of procurement which have entered our supply systems and those 
which will enter between now and September 1956. 

As of December 31, 1955, we had identified 2.2 million items, about 
76 percent of our total goal. 

Of the 2.2 million identified, 1.2 million are in completed groups and 
classes and are in the state of maintenance which I described earlier. 
We now have 55 groups of our 75 groups completed and 386 classes 
completed of our 513 classes. Of the remaining 20 groups and their 
127 classes scheduled for completion by September 1956, we have 
already identified a million items. We recently added a new area to 
our program when we included atomic ordnance items. These items 
also will be completed by September 30, 1956. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Closely allied to the catalog activity is our Defense standardization 
program. We have taken steps to accelerate the program based on a 
systematic analysis of all categories of equipment and supplies. We 
are using the data provided by the catalog as a basis for all standard- 
ization studies and assignments. This is an outstanding example of 
the adoption of the Federal catalog system as a tool in the improve- 
ment of supply management. 
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We have assigned responsibility for standardization to individual 
military services for almost all of the existing classes of commodities 
in the Federal supply classification. This is in excess of 500 supply 
classifications. A program for aclfievement during fiscal year 1956 
was established and is undergoing joint consideration with the mili- 
tary departments. 

The program for converting Army, Navy, and Air Force specifica- 
tions to military or Federal specifications was completed. Hereafter, 
all specifications will fall in either the military or Federal series and 
separate departmental or service specifications will no longer be issued. 
This is a significant step toward unifying our military requirements. 

Since passage of Public Law 436 on July 1, 1952, we have reduced 
1,129 specifications to 476 and have eliminated over 300,000 items from 
the supply systems through standardization actions. This is as op- 
posed to purifying and eliminating of items through the screening in 
our catalog identification program. 

I would like to cite some recent examples of standardization. We 
have reported to the Congress recently on our work in standardizing 
fast-wearing parts in inter rnal combustion engines. This program has 
continued and additional standards have been approved. We now 
have standards covering parts such as pistons, piston rings, piston 
pins, valves, connecting rod bushings, etc.—these are all high mortal- 
ity, fast wear-out parts—which have resulted in reducing for the 
2- to 6-inch-bore size engines some 2,872 commercial high-mortality 
parts to 204 military standard parts. 

Another example of standardization is in the area of tires and 
tubes for all vehicles other than aircraft. Tires have been reduced 
from 770 to 294 sizes and types and tubes from 360 to 154. This in- 
cludes tires and tubes required for the maintenance of old equipment. 
Upon retirement of this old equipment, we will only require 97 differ- 
ent types of tires and 77 types of tubes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In the field of traffic management we have coordinated the efforts 
of the three departments toward greater efficiency in the use of defense 
transportation funds. For example, in the area of negotiation for 
proper freight rates, through the. assignment to a single department 
of responsibility in the monitoring and processing of each case, we 
have gained marked efficiency. This policy, in similar areas, has con- 
tributed toward elimination of duplication. Savings in the domestic 
movement of freight and passengers through rate negotiation, transit 
management, passenger agreements, and special contracts amounted 
to $47. 440,509 during fiscal. year 1955. 

Yontinuing emphasis on improv ed motor-vehicle programs has re- 
sulted in the reduction of over 5,000 vehicles used in administrative 
transportation. Additional reductions are contempated during the 
current fiscal year. This is a program we have been working on co- 
operatively with the General Services Administration. 

Plans are being developed to assure maximum efficiency and economy 
of Department of Defense transportation operations. Additionally, 
planning is in process for the establishment of an air priorities system 
for the control of traffic on civil aireraft during war and for the utili- 
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zation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in time of national 
emergency. 

A new concept of defense traffic management administration in 
accordance with the single-manager plan is being prepared for im- 
plementation in the near future. As I have indicated, it has been 
assigned to the Department of the Army. The principles underlying 
this concept will assure responsiveness to the logistical needs of the 
military departments at considerable savings in the movement of mili- 
tary trafic. 

In the field of transportation planning continuing emphasis will be 
placed on the relationship of the Department of Defense with other 
agencies of the Government in the matter of organizing and prepar- 
ing for any emergency. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The Communications Division of my office is responsible for estab- 
lishing policies governing communications activities within the De- 
partment of Defense and for the revew of communications projects 
proposed by the military departments. Our interest in this area is to 
provide maximum efliciency through joint use of facilities and the 
prevention of duplicate fac ilities. We must insure through our policy 
directives that the departments are provided with the ‘basis for an 
up-to-date communications service. 

Through our review of proposed projects, we are able to prevent 
duplication of fac ‘ilities and also to provide for cross-servicing. One 
example of this: Based on the plans submitted by one de ‘partment we 
were able to suggest rearrangements which would allow joint use of 
present facilities, thus eliminating an expenditure of $204,000 for 
new equipment. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


This program has been carried on during the past year in accord- 
ance W ith the guidance furnished us by the President and the Congress. 
As of January 15, 1956, reviews of 19 categories of facilities were 
completed. There are 23 other categories in the process of review. 
These categories embrace 1,080 activities, of which— 
One hundred and sixty-eight are alre: idy discontinued. 
Ninety-three are sc heduled for discontinuance: however, dis- 
continuance action on 85 is held in abeyance because of section 638 
of Public Law 157 (84th Cong.). 
One hundred and ninety have been approved for continuance 
by the Office of Secretary of Defense. 
Three hundred and sixty decisions pending on analyses sub- 
mitted to the Office of Secretary of Defense. 
Two hundred and sixty-nine analyses pertaining to the first 
three groups remain to be submitted. 

After the issuance of Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 55-4, we 
meshed our program with that of the Bureau. We have established 
27 more categories of facilities to be reviewed under the policy which 
include an estimated 500 specific activities or operations. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


With respect to our Department of Defense program to assist small- 
business concerns to obtain a fair share of defense procurement, there 
have been two major new policy actions during the past year. We 
have set up for the first time a comprehensive program to help small 
firms get defense subcontracts. Under the policy, large defense prime 
contractors are urged to adopt “Defense Subcontracting Small Busi- 
ness Programs” corresponding within the prime contractors organi- 
zation to our military department programs and having the corre- 
sponding objective of assuring small concerns an equitable oppor- 
tunity in competing for defense subcontracts. This policy is our 
DOD Instruction 4100.20, Approximately 225 large defense prime 
contractors have indicated that they will adopt small-business sub 
contracting programs in response to letters urging them to do so from 
the procurement Secretaries of the military departments. We are 
presently engaged in securing industry coordination on a proposed 
system of reporting on subcontracting to small-business firms. We ex- 
pect that this system will be in operation for the next fiscal year and 
that we will then have extensive information on the participation of 
small firms in defense procurement at the subcontract level. 

I would like to emphasize there, Mr. Chairman, that in my per- 
sonal opinion if we can develop some good data on this we will find 
that a very substantial part of the defense procurement that goes to 
small business will be found to be in this subcontracting area. I 
would hazard a guess perhaps it would be almost as much as our 
statistics indicate goes to small business in the prime-contract area 

Mr. Froop. Since he has interrupted himself, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to put on the record at this point that it is my opinion now, even 
before the program is operated, this is just another program. This 
will work no better than all the rest of them. I have been listening 
to this for 10 years. This is another one. 

Mr. Pike. The second important policy action to which I referred 
is the revised statement of our relations with SBA published as DOD 
instruction 4100.9, Cooperation With the SBA. This policy for the 
first time fully recognizes the SBA as a partner in our objectives to 
assist small business and extends to them ever y opportunity to become 
an effective team worker in a common effort. For the first time this 
policy opens to SBA representatives the opportunity to screen classi- 
fied procurements and it is designed to increase to maximum propor- 
tions the assistance to small business that is possible through the set 
aside device. The latter objective is accomplished by directing that 
set-asides shall be made for the exclusive participation of small busi 
ness in all cases where such set-asides are authorized by law regardless 
of whether or not the SBA has a representative present at the pro- 
curing activity. 

As a result of this policy and of the continuation in the Pentagon 
of the SBA liaison officer and of his participation in discussions of 
small-business policy, further progress has been made in the effective 
cooperation of the SBA and the DOD. Mr. Wendell Barnes, the 
Administrator of the SBA, has taken a very effective personal interest 
in these activities. Under his leadership, interagency discussions of 
small-business problems, such as the proper definition of small busi- 
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ness, have been set up and Defense representatives have contributed to 
these activities. Defense representatives have also participated in 
an overall study and evaluation of Government small-business pro- 
curement programs conducted by the ODM under section 701 (d) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 as amended. 

During the first 5 months of fiscal 1956 awards to small-business 
concerns totaled $1,124,657,000 out of a total of $3,981,967,000 for 
performance by business concerns in the United States. The small- 
business share during the 5-month period was thus at the very high 
_Trate of 28.2 percent. We believe that these favorable results are 
largely due to a relatively low rate of procurement of the more com- 
plex and expensive equipment during this 5 months’ period and we 
expect that a substantially lower rate will prevail in later tabulations. 

Having established a sound foundation in policy, a competent and 
aggressive field organization and a cooperative atmosphere with in- 
terested Government agencies, we propose to devote an increased pro- 
portion of our attention in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 to the 
thorough implementation and vigorous execution of the stated policies 
b ythe military departments. We expect this program to be most pro- 
ductive of benefits for the small-business community. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, last year when the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Defense was being considered by the House it 
was announced by the Committee that steps had been taken to provide 
an overall study of Department of Defense procurement procedures 


and methods, defense profits, and so forth. We have had that study 
made. We want to discuss that with you at some length. We plan 
to do that, however, principally tomorrow. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will not get into that particular field at length at 
this time. 

Chairman Cannon called me while your statement was being read 
and I missed some of it. I am going to defer my questions until I 
have an opportunity to complete the reading of your statement. 

Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard 


REQUIREMENTS REVIEW AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Mr. Suepparv. On page 2, with reference to the descriptive para- 
graph, and I quote: 
A major accomplishment— 


et cetera, I would like to ask you this question: What organizational 
setup have you formulated to effectuate the results of your statement ? 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Sheppard, we have set up a new office or, I should 
say, a new part of my offic e, that we call the maquanreqeates Review and 
Analysis Division. ‘This is staffed with some 25 people. One of the 
management tools by which this office performs its functions is a new 
form, of which I have a copy here, if you are interested in having it 
and the directive for the record. The military departments are re- 
quired to report on a semiannual basis their requirements, stock status, 
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procurement objectives and funding information, so that the Comp- 
troller’s Office can additionally make use of this report. This gives 
us the information on a uniform basis and in a common language. 
It took us very nearly a year and a half to get a report that was ac- 
ceptable and usable so far as the three military departments were 
concerned. 

That form is Department of Defense Form 764, and the directive 
setting that up is 4200.1. I have copies of that supporting material 
with me, if you would care to have it introduced in the record. 

Mr. Suerprarp. How extensive is it? How many pages are in- 
volved ? 

Mr. Prxe. Well, there are 25 pages involved in this. It is a long, 
detailed instruction. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you had better leave a copy with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pr«e. It covers what is involved in the work of this group. 

Mr. Suepparp. Leave a copy for the purpose of permitting the com- 
mittee to look it over, if any members so desire. 

(Information submitted for the committee. ) 


COORDINATION OF INVENTORIES AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. The problem connected with the operations of this 
character, as I see it, is one of a very close liaison between existing 
inventories and your procurement desk. 

Mr. Prxe. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if the space between those two factors 
is of any length whatever, then that is where you walk into your 
problem, is it not ? 

Mr. Prxe. Very definitely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have not, of course, had an opportunity to read 
the statement that was formative for your procedural purposes. How 
much stress are you laying upon bringing that liaison up to an imme- 
diate concept? How much effort is actually being applied in your 
functions ? 

Mr. Pre. Mr. Chairman, we work very closely with the military 
departments on this. Not being in operations, of course, we have to 
rely on them for their inventory data. We just do not have enough 
people, as I indicated. I think we have about 25 people in this area 
altogether, so we cannot go out and make actual physical counts and 
a recheck on the inventory. 

I have several specific instances here I could go over quite briefly, 
to give you an idea of the kinds of things we are doing, the kinds 
of items involved, and how we operate with the military departments. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not interested in the detail of that character 
at the moment. I grant you that you do not have the force in your 
office to check the inventory. However, the military branches have 
been provided with funds for the purpose of bringing their inven- 
tories up to date. 

Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which means that the information should be avail- 
able within the respective military agencies. 

Now, again, your procurement is in the same general category. 
You are not handling procurement, and that is an operational thing. 
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You are only laying down, I assume, a yardstick of procedure or 
ground rules—and I do not care which term we apply, for it is all 
the same thing. Nevertheless, those two salient points have to be 
brought into closer relationship. 

Mr. Pree. I could not agree with you more. One of the strongest 
impressions I gained after I-had been down here a very short time 
and had a chance to study military supply management and procure- 
ment was that the military departments needed first the establishment 
of sound military requirements plus a review of these in the military 
departments, so that there would not be an excessive requirement to 
begin with; and, then, skipping procurement for the minute, the mili- 
tary departments needed to improve the quality of the inventory 
records. Those before-and-after functions determined how good your 
procurement was. No matter how good your procurement processes 
were if you did not have sound, valid data in your requirements and 
inventories you were either going to underprocure or overprocure. 

This is something, of course, which has been of very major signifi- 

cance to me in our single- manager plan. In our single-manager plan 

for common-use items we very “definitely bring under one operating 
head the cognizance and responsibility for the collation of require- 
ments and inventory data and then only procure the net requirement. 
This makes use of the excesses that one service may have with relation 
to the procurement deficit of another service. 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice on page 3 of your statement, under the title 
of “Procurement” you say: 

Return to virtual peacetime methods of procurement in accordance with the 
Armed Services Procurement Act. 

What do you mean by that statement : 

Return to virtual peacetime methods * * *. 

Mr. Pree. I have in mind there, sir-—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. Where is your line of demarcation, Mr. Pike / 

Mr. Pre. That is a good question, Mr. Sheppard. I have in mind 
specifically this: F or the last year or so I have felt that the very broad 
authority ‘under section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act, which was intended as an emergency measure, was being used 
on too broad a scale. After all, the departments had some 16 other 
specific types of justification that they could use for negotiated pro- 
curements. 

As a result of that, we effectively reduced those areas in which 2 
(c) (1) could be used to about 4. One of them had to do with the 
set-asides for the small-business program. 

Another one had to do with labor-distress areas. 

Another one had to do with the exception for disaster areas. 

Another one had to do with the need to procure perishable sub- 
sistence as well as nonperishable subsistence. 

Another had to do with the research and development contracts, I 
believe under $100,000. 

Now we did all that administratively, sir, in our office there in the 
Department of Defense. There is legislation pending now. I am 
not fully familiar with the last word on its status. 
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That is what I mean, sir, when I say we have worked in our own 
bailiwick to accomplish some of these things I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think — the most definitive concept is ex- 
pressed in item 4, in which I quote: 

Rules were 
in the past tense— 


established governing the types of contracts to be used in negotiated procure- 
ments and uniform regulations were prescribed for their use. 

What are the rules that presently prevail in that field? That is 
your ee operation right there, as I interpret it. I do not know 
what my colleagues would interpret it, but that is my point of view. 

Mr. Pixs. Yes. sir. We have very definitely addressed ourselves 
to that subject. In section 3 of our Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations, published on the 4th of April 1955, we go into great 
detail as to guidance on the types of contracts to be used under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. Suerparp. How extensive is that article? 

Mr. Pike. It is quite an extensive one, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. 20 or 25 pages? 

Mr. Pixr. We can furnish that for the record. It runs from page 
313 to 334. It is about 1414 pages, sir. 

Mr. SHEppaRD. Supply that for the intelligence of the committee, 
will you, please? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, sir. 

(The information was supplied for committee.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMON-USE ITEMS 


Mr. Suerparp. I refer to page 4 under “Distribution,” item 1. 

The application of the single manager concept for Common-use items 
and 

New emphasis of interservice supply support. 


Will you define briefly the common-use items, field, to which you 
are addressing your comments there? I am referring to page 4 of 
your statement, item 1, under the title of “Distribution.” 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. Specifically in that statement there we have ref- 
erence to the common-use items that have been assigned under the 
single manager system. Namely, they are subsistence; clothing and 
textiles, which have been assigned to the Department of the Army; 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants, which have been assigned to the De- 
partment of the Navy; mental and dental supplies 

Mr. SuepparD. Pardon me, but your answer is being supplied in 
the record of the breakdown, as you stated it previously. 

Mr. Pixs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well; we will not go into that further under 
the circumstances. 

However, it is interpreted from your statement that by using the 
so-called single service or single manager concept you will eliminate a 
lot of cross purposes that have heretofore prevailed; is that right ! 

Mr. Prxe. That is my definite conviction; sir, yes. 


(3177—56 -73 
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STORAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us pick up the next item, under “Storage.” I 
assume that the major portion of your statement here is addressed to 
the storage of the military as against that of the combination of the 
military and civilian; is that a correct assumption upon my part or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Prke. Primarily I would say it is military, with the exception 
of the household goods categories that have been stored in the past, 
probably to a greater degree than they will be in the future. 

Mr. Sueprarb. I interpreted that from your statement because you 
refer expressly to the aisle space which of course any warehousingman 
knows is the most valuable space you have. 

Mr. Prxe. I think yes, sir; the word is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is there among your group who is addressing 
himself to this storage aspect? 

Mr. Prxe. We have Commander Helt here, who is in that area. 

Commander Horr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Commander, I would like to ask you about this 
program. In your operations for consigning your so-called aisle 
space you obviously have to deal with differentials in the packages. 

Commander Horr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Which you are storing. 

Commander Hott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you using the concept of what we call spe- 
cialized sections within your warehouse, meaning by that where you 
have differentials in size utilizing that space for the different-sized 
packages as compared with olives packages; or are you letting 
them intermingle one with the other? 

Commander Horr. It depends, of course, sir, on the commodity 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Suepparp. The commodity has to do with the package. 

Commander Horr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sneprarp. We will talk about the package, if we may. In 
other words, you have a difference, hypothetically, of 10 feet by 7 
fect by 6 feet as against the common grocery packages and so forth. 

Commander Horr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What research in your warehousing has been accom- 
plished to the degree that you are setting that in an undefinable area 
of your warehouse as against the definable? 

Commander Hour. Well, the aisle space that we are talking about 
here, sir, was primarily constituted from an evaluation of the mate- 
rials handling equipment that was used in the various types of ware- 
housing. So I imagine you are quite familiar with the fact that we 
have a turning-radius problem, depending on the capacity of the 
equipment to handle the particular commodities that are stored in 
any specified area. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; I think it does, with one reservation; and that 
is, ordinarily in what we would call a space concerned warehouse 
operation of management you would cut aside a certain amount of 
your total floor space and use that for what we would call elongated 
or out-of-proportion storage. 

Commander Hott. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Instead of having it intermingled with your ordi- 
nary storage. 

Commander Hott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That process has been worked out in this concept 

Commander Hor. That is correct; yes, sir. 


LEASED STORAGE 


Mr. Suerparp. What scrutiny are you giving to your leased storage 
and space they are using on a leased basis? That is where the cheat 
takes place if the cheat is effected. 

Commander Horr. That is correct, sir. We have published to the 
military departments a definitive policy statement concerning com- 
mercial and industrial-type facilities, in which we set up certain 
policies regarding the leasing of establishments and the diversion of 
such facilities for use by the military. 

In that particular type of operation, sir, and the policies dictated 
for it, we do have an opportunity to go into the leased warehouses and 
establish the same types of standards of operation as we do for our 
own military installations. 


STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Suepparp. How close are you to the reporting system of your 
transfer requirements of personnel, to wit, furniture and various and 
sundry things that go into that general category? Hypothetically 
there are X bodies in San Francisco, for example, and warehouse 
orders may be for an individual to go to New Jersey. Somewhere 
along the line there is a snafu in the orders of the individual and 
the orders to your warehouse, in which you find your warehouse de- 
livering to Florida, for example, instead of to New Jersey. That 
seems to have been somewhat prevalent, from the last inspection 
reports I had on my desk about it. 

How close are you to that situation? What is being done to have 
the individual assigned to a known factor, geographically speaking, 
and his furnishings and so forth to follow him upon the same premise ? 

Commander Hotz. Sir, our storage division is engaged continually 
in making field review and analysis of implementation of the policies 
which they have established. That is one of them. 

We also have a directive which I can furnish for the record which 
has been published on that very point, inclusive of others, which is 
our 4145.12 of December 1955, governing the storage of household 
goods of military personnel; if you would care to have me do it, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Well, it might be an interesting piece of information. 


(The information is as follows:) 
Number: 4145.12 
Date: December 6, 1955 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Storage of Household Goods of Military Personnel. 
References: (a) Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802). 
(b) P. L. 245, 84th Congress, 5 August 1955. 
(ec) DoD Instruction 4100.23, “DoD Program for Review of Commer- 
cial and Industrial-type Activities” August 22, 1955. 
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I, PURPOSE 


This Instruction sets forth the criteria and principles to be used throughout the 
Department of Defense in determining whether commercial or government-owned 
facilities shall be used in the storage of household goods for military personnel. 


II. SCOPE 
This instruction is applicable to all activities of the Department of Defense. 
Ill. BACKGROUND 


Reference (a) authorizes the temporary storage of household goods in either 
commercial or government facilities. Reference (b) amends Section 303 (c) of 
reference (a) so that nontemporary storage of household goods of military 
personnel is authorized in government facilities or in commercial facilities, 
whenever commercial facilities are considered to be more economical to the 
Government. 

IV. POLICY AND CRITERIA 


A. It is the Department of Defense policy to utilize commercial facilities for the 
storage of household goods whenever adequate commercial storage facilities are 
available and are considered more economical than government storage facilities. 
The most economical means of storage shall be determined for the household 
goods of each individual. 

kB. Each determination as to the type of facility to be used for storage of house- 
hold goods shall be based upon a comparison between costs of storage in commer- 
cial facilities and in government facilities. 

C. The costs for commercial storage shall be obtained from current commercial 
contracts or quotations. 

DD. The costs for government storage shall be obtained by utilizing the appli- 
cable elements of cost as defined and established in Inclosure 1 to Reference (c). 
For purposes of cost comparisons required by this Instruction, “fixed” costs 
which will be incurred whether or not household goods are stored, will not be 
considered as an element. Predetermined costs shall be established for each 
installation storing household goods. These costs will be reviewed and revised 
at least annually. 

E. When making a determination whether government or commercial storage 
facilities will be utilized, the costs of the following operations incident to storage 
will be considered, when applicable : 

1. Complete pre-storage services, including pickup of household goods at 
residence, inventorying, loading, weighing, cubing, drayage to warehouse, 
and there unloading onto warehouse platform, wrapping, packing, crating, 
and other protection as required by and incident to drayage. 

2. Handling in required to place household goods in storage from ware- 
house platform, preservation, wrapping, packing, crating, handling, and 
marking for storage, which is in addition to that required for drayage to 
warehouse. 

3. Cost of storage, including charges for the use of space and costs of care 
and preservation of the household goods while in storage. 

4. Handling out, labor and equipment required to remove household goods 
from storage and place onto warehouse platform. 

5. Complete post-storage services, including loading at warehouse, dray- 
age, unloading, unpacking (including unpacking all barrels, boxes, crates, 
eartons), recording any overages, shortages or damages found incident to 
delivery ; removing from the owner's residence all empty containers, packing 
materials and other debris accumulated incident to unpacking; and placing 
household goods in appropriate rooms. 

6. Line-haul transportation to storage facility. 


Vv. IMPLEMENTATION 


Uniform implementations of this Instruction shall be issued by the military 
departments. Two copies of the implementation shall be furnished the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply & Logistics) within 45 days from the date of this 
Instruction. 
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VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction is effective upon issuance of appropriate changes to the Joint 
Travel Regulations. 

T. P. PIKE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 

Mr. Sueprparp. Is there someone within the respective military 
services working on this? For example, in the Army and the Air 
Force and the Navy and the Marine Corps is there someone charged 
with the correlating of the transfer of bodies and the transfer of their 
materiel? Is there an individual who has that responsibility, or is 
it a “shotgun” operation; which of the two? 

Commander Hort. That, sir, is an operational problem which is 
taken care of by each one of the military departments under the policy 
statements which we make from the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
level. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you get reports from that particular source of 
information frequently or infrequently in order that you may lay 
down a policy of procedure to correct any idiosyncrasy that might 
show up? 

Commander Horr. Through our field trips, sir, we do obtain such 
information. In addition, we have their storage reports, which we 
receive from the military departments. They are periodic reports, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Commander. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY STOCKS 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I have a question with reference 


to an item on page 5, under the title “Disposal” where you say: 


The Department of Defense program to utilize its own excess property stocks 
made substantial progress in 1955 as compared to the 2 previous years. 

Does this effect a reduction of inventory overall, or proportion- 
ately; or just what is the end result? 

Mr. Pre. Mr. Sheppard, I do not have any specific figures on it. 
Of course, it should reduce procurement requirements. 

In the first place, utilization among the military departments of 
that which is excess to the needs of one is the first and most important 
part of our whole disposal program. That is very readily understood, 
I think. If the Army has something it does not need and the Navy 
is short of it, if we can get that transferred and used by the Navy, 
why we keep the Navy from buying it. 

We have effected improvement in this area as a result of a lot of 
intensive work. We have worked closely with the GSA, which has 
the overall disposal responsibility. In turn, that has been delegated 
to the Department of Defense with respect to our personal property. 

We also work very closely with an operating office of the Depart- 
ment of Defense under Navy Department supervision called the Mate- 
riel Redistribution Division. 

I think the biggest thing we have accomplished in that area toward 
making the disposal system work better is that we have reduced 
utilization screening time, that is we have put some time limits on 
how long any agency may take to screen one of these form 120’s, which 
is a listing of excess. 
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I believe that runs something like this: For items that have possible 
application of use by the military departments, 45 days is allowed 
for Department of Defense screening. Items that are of common 
use and might possibly be used by some other civilian agency of 
Government the GSA’ effects screening. I believe that they have 
another 90 days to seek out utilization | among the civilian agencies. 
That is a total of 135 days after which time disposal action is author- 
ized. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have a master inventory sheet which shows 
your total inventory it would not be a difficult thing to run through 
the master sheet to see whether you could absorb “something from 
another department or not, would it, so far as the time element is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Prxe. It would not be difficult if we had the master inventory 
sheet, Mr. Sheppard; which we do not have. The inventory records 
of each department are quite huge and are kept in different places. 
1 think there are a total of some 54 so-called supply-demand control 
points among the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. So obviously anything which is being declared sur- 
plus from the Army would clear thr ough its respective oint ? 

Mr. Prxe. Normally, materiel declared excess would be screened 
through that particular supply point. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is is right. 

Mr. Pike. Another thing, when we finally get our cataloging com- 
pleted, we will have a common language and each service will under- 
stand for example what an XYZ 1,2, 3 kind of gadget is. They will 
then be in a position to know whether that is an item in the military 
system and being able to identify it will know whether they need it 
er not. TI think this lack of common language has been quite im- 
portant. I do not know whether you have ever ever looked at one of 
the form 120’s or not. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have had occasion to; and, very frankly, after 
about 614 hours I gave up. 

Mr. Prxr. This, in my opinion, is going to be a very major utiliza- 
tion feature of our Federal cataloging program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When do you contemplate the cataloging will be 
consummated ? 

Mr. Prxe. As I indicated, our present schedule calls for the comple- 
tion of the item identification stage of it in the fall of this year, 1956. 

Now, we have another tremendous job, known as conversion, which 
is the process of shifting over from the present numbers that are in 
use in the three military departments to the new number. Certainly I 
am sure you would agree we do not want to run any risk of completely 
upsetting the whole supply system, so that this necessarily has to be 
done on a slower basis than the item identification. 

To answer your question, our schedule is late 1958 for the complete 
conversion, which means the new Federal Identification number being 
used by the Army, Navy, and Air Force for all the items in their 
supply system. 

We are accomplishing that progressively. We are able to make these 
particular single management assignments in the common-use com- 
modity areas I have outlined here, among other reasons, for the reason 
they are or will be shortly fully cataloged and fully converted so that 
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the Army, Navy, and Air Force are now speaking the same language in 
food and clothing and textiles and petroleum products and photo- 
graphic supplies and medical equipment. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. Sueprarp. This subject matter was presented to me about a 
month ago, and I am in turn presenting it to you for such comments 
as you would care to make. 

The two organizations which are in the business of disposing of the 
surplus materiel are presently well established, nationally speaking, 
and have the view point that they could dispose of this surplus prop- 
erty for a greater value to the Federal Government than the Federal 
Government is presently applying in its own operation. 

Have you any comments on th: at procedure ? 

Mr. Pike. Well, I would say this: I would certainly not minimize 
the difficulty of this job. This involves tremendous quantities of ma- 
teriel. You will find specialized firms which are willing to pick out 
the cream, the more common-use commercially salable types of mate- 
riel, and on this basis maybe a highly specialized firm could do a pretty 
good job. Maybe they ‘could do a better job than we are currently 
doing. 

But in the final analysis a total job has to be done and in addition to 
these common-use items we must also dispose of the tremendous quan- 
tities of military-type items of little commercial use. I think we have 
to be as fair as we know how to be in this kind of situation. It seems 
to me it would be extremely difficult to set up a system whereby you 
could properly select the one or the two merch: andising firms in the 
country which could handle a job of this size. 

That is the general gist of all the propositions : “If you just consign 
this to me I can sell it and get a big price for you.” 

Mr. Suerparp. That was not the approach that I had presented 
tome. The approach presented to me was that they would go in and 
buy it and would dispose of it on the open market. 

Mr. Prxe. They would buy it from us and then sell it ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. And sell it on the open mar‘et. However, the 
reservation was made that they were not interested in what was com- 
monly termed as the military requirement items, meaning the mili- 
tary hardware and so on. They did not want to go into that field. 

Mr. Pree. Of course, any firm has that opportunity now in the 
several means we use for merchandising this materiel, depending on 
the tvpe of it. We sell either on a request for a bid basis, on an aue- 
tion-sale basis, or on some of the smaller materiel we have found on a 
spot-bid basis we have been able to do better. 

So that all these systems or means of wholesale acquisition in large 
quantities are available to these concerns you have in mind, just as 
thev are to any person or firm in the country. 

Mr. Sreprarn. I think that answers the ‘presentation that was 
made. 

STANDARDIZATION OF ITEMS 


On page 10 of your statement under “Standardization,” you say 
you have taken steps to accelerate the program based on a systematic 
analysis of all categories of equipment and supplies, and that you 
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have made considerable progress, or words to that effect, in getting 
standardization effected in all categories of equipment and supplies 
as rapidly as possible. 

That has presented quite a problem, I presume; has it not? 

Mr. Prixe. Yes, sir; the area of standardization, in my opinion, has 
one of the biggest potentials of payoff and at the same time is one of 
the most difficult areas we have. 

Let me say, however, I think we have accomplished within the past 
year the most important single step. Heretofore, the standardization 
effort taking place was primarily in the Army, in the Navy, and in 
the Air Force. They had their own personnel organization, and the 
Munitions Board, according to my understanding of it, had a small 
policy staff office which tried to bring them together. However, it 
was not too effective. We recognized this and recognized also that 
we are a policy office. Outside of this cataloging program which is 
an operational activity, we are not supposed to engage in operations. 
However, we have given a specific assignment to the five-hundred- 
some-odd clasifications of Department of Defense materiel. This 
has been done on a cooperative basis. We have discussed it with the 
services, and they have, in effect, accomplished certain areas wherein 
the Army will take the primary responsibility and cognizance. They 
have the responsibility of getting the interservice as well as the intra- 
Army standardization work done. They are doing that under our 
policy and coordination guidance. 

Now I am afraid to admit that we have not achieved major progress 
under this new approach yet. Asa matter of fact, Secretary Wilson 
within the last month or so has written to each one of the military 
Secretaries pointing out the importance and the potential economy in 
this standardization program and has very strongly urged each one 
of them to see to it that we have people and funds to apply to this 
effort because like anything else which is worth while, it does take 
money and people to get it accomplished. 


ANALYSIS OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. What type group of people do you have within your 
organization to analyze specifications and put them in the field of 
military or Federal series ? 

How often, in other words, are specifications actually analyzed and 
at what level are they analyzed for clarification purposes? 

Mr. Prxe. Well, this type of work is done by so-called experts in 
this field in our Office of Standardizations. Let me say this, first: 

I think we have an unusually able man as our Director for Cata- 
loging, Standardization, and Inspection by the name of Roger Gay. 
Up until a year or so ago he was for several years the President of 
the American Standards Association. He was in the brass business 
also before that, and was chairman of the board of a Connecticut brass 
concern. However, he has been very active and has had somewhat as 
a hobby and interest this whole business of standardization. 

Under him as staff director we have an engineering officer from 
the Department of the Navy, who is very able, by the name of Captain 
Watts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to have you answer this question in the 
record, and you may have to inquire from each whom you determine 
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advisable to inquire, and that is if in their specifications review they 
have reviewed the present and existing specifications of the so-called 
procurement bible—I think that is the terminology frequently used 
by the military—in order to obviate the antiquated concept and speci- 
fications as presently prevailing in many of these categories. 

Mr. Prxe. The procurement ‘bible is the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations. There would not be any specifications in that. 
The contracting officer might be using some outdated or outmoded 
specifications, but we can certainly have a look at it from this stand- 
point in our Standardization Office. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You might find that there are some problems in- 
volved in that situation which have a tendency to load up your inven- 
tory. 

Mr. Prxr. This part of the total operating procedure has been in 
addition to the more commonly understood standardization effort. 
The standardization and bringing up to date of specifications has also 
been assigned on specific types ‘of materiel to the military depart- 
ments, Mr. Sheppard. 

We will get you an answer to your question, though. 

(The ceiatantion requested follows :) 


REVIEW OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Our regulations on specifications call for a review by the assigned military 
department at reasonable intervals. It is also the responsibility of the assigned 
department to maintain a continuing review of the standards used in industry. 
This is intended to reflect the latest industry developments. For your informa- 
tion, I am quoting several pertinent paragraphs from the basic DOD Directive 
on specifications and standards—DOD Directive 4120.3, dated October 15, 1954. 


“COMMERCIAL ITEMS, INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS, AND THE NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN 
CHANGING SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS 


“Nationally recognized industry and technical society standards and specifi- 
cations shall be used to the maximum extent practicable in the development and 
design of materiel and in the preparation of military and Federal standards and 
specifications. This policy will permit the maximum conservation of engineer- 
ing effort within the Department of Defense and, at the same time, assure that 
the requirements of the Department of Defense are successfully geared to exist- 
ing industrial practices. 

“Standards and specifications, at the time of issuance, shall prescribe require- 
ments reflecting the existing stage of technological development and current 
industrial practices. Changes are to be made whenever warranted by tech- 
nological and scientific progress, by experience in production or use, or by ma- 
terials shortages. Under this policy, standards or specifications shall not be 
construed as inalterable, and shall be designed to permit unrestricted techno- 
logical development or improvement of design. 


“COORDINATION WITH INDUSTRY 


“The Department developing standards and specifications shall assure that 
adequate coordination has been effected with those sections of industry con- 
cerned, including potential new suppliers, where appropriate. The impact of 
the proposed standardization upon the ability of industry to produce in the 
quantities required must be assessed before final decision to standardize is made. 
Also, advantage can be taken of industry suggestions for improvement through 
application of the latest technological advances. It is essential that the industry 
be aware, at an early stage, of the changing requirements of the Armed Forces 
and be given an opportunity to evaluate the proposed change in the light of 
technical soundness, foreseeable costs or procurement delays, need for retooling, 
new processes or techniques required, training of the labor forces, and the effect 
upon full and free competition.” 
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Mr. Suepparp. Would that type of operation be considered opera- 
tional under the definition of authority ! 

Mr. Pre. Yes, sir; I think it would. It requires operating people 
using the material getting together and making decisions. 


AUTHORITY FOR DETERMINING SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, your committee of men—maybe 2 or 
3 or whatever it may be—have gone into the field to search out the 
idiocyncrasies and try and refine them and get them eliminated, but 
just where does the authority of the Secretary of Defense come into 
the actual operational field? Is that in the capacity of advising or of 
directing ? 

Mr. Prxe. The Secretary of Defense as near as I can understand it 
has almost absolute authority, second only to the Commander in Chief, 
and the President. In an area like this, if there were a dispute that 
came up among the three services as to what a particular specification 
should be, for example, on a type of carbon steel, and the services were 
trying to agree on this, then my staff director overlooking the thing 
would be the man to bring that problem to me for resolution. In a 
‘ase of that sort, I would probably act in the name of the Secretary. 
I attempt to do that wherever I can in order to save the Secretary’s 
time. I, of course, do not have the direct line of authority to do so. 
However, it has been my experience that unless the matter is of tre- 
mendous importance to the military department involved, where they 
might want to take it up to their Secretary and to the Secretary of 
Defense, I will act upon it. They can take it to the Secretary of 
Defense if the matter, again, is of sufficient importance and sometimes 
they will do it. I would not consider in the type of disagreement 
you are talking about here that that would come any farther than my 
office for resolution. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I submitted to the Secretary of Defense an accumu- 
lation of problems that were definitely involved in the operational 
factor and the thing that finally resolved itself out of our discussion 
left a question in my mind as to the authority that was being utilized 
in correcting the problems that develop, whether it be in one service 
or the other is immaterial, because the longer a bad situation is left 
to prevail the more costly it is, the more destructive it is, and the more 
it adds to the total problems accumulating. 

Mr. Prxe. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How rapidly are you gentlemen in assistant secre- 
tarial positions or acting under official authority delegated by the 
Secretary of Defense effecting brevity in that concept? 

Mr. Prxz. Approximately 6 months ago I told each one of my coun- 
terparts in the military departments, namely, the Assistant Secretaries 
for Procurement—these are men whose problems and general area of 
responsibility extend pretty much as my own—that with their permis- 
sion this would be my approach: 

I would work closely with them and we would handle many of 
these things very simply and easily, but I said that insofar as I was 
concerned I was going to make decisions on matters that we had 
attempted to coordinate for a long time with the military depart- 
ments. I said that since my short period of about 214 years ae 
here I had found there had been much time wasted in prolonged dis- 
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cussion at lower levels in order to get full agreement. After spending 
what I considered to be a reasonable amount of time in attempting to 
get agreement on age | problems 1 in our area, I stated that I was go- 
ing to resolve them. I said “If any of you take sharp exception, you 
are always at liberty B ‘appeal over me to the Secretary of Defense. 

I have been giving decisions, Mr. Sheppard, on that basis, and to 
date not one ha is hee n carried to the Secretary of Defense. I have 
postponed, perhaps, a little long making the decision to do this; how- 
ever, believe me, | was very conscious of the fact that I was learning 
a new business down here. — « 

Mr. Suzrrarp. Of course, we look at this thing this way, Mr. Pike: 
You gentlemen down there have taken sevet ral views at the picture, 
and have had another look-see and another look-see and, not trying 
to be embarrassing at all, the look-sees are all right, but the end 

result is what we are looking for. 

As somebody said: this is enough; we are going to do it this way. 
When you started exercising the prerogatives which the law has 
given to the Secretary of Defense, you might find a lot of value in 
this operation which might be beneficial to the taxpayers of the 
country, instead of vacillating with those problems. With due re- 

do not accuse anyone of vacillating—perhaps it has 
taken some time for people in positions of authority to see fit to exer- 
cise it. 

Mr. Prxr. Speaking for myself, I hesitate to move in where T am 
dealing with people who have had more experience. I feel, how- 
ever, that I have been here long enough now to know the nature of 
some of the major problems. For example, in some of the areas of 
this assignment of standardization, the Air Force insisted they had 
to have time and the Navy insisted that they had to have time, but I 
said it was going to be this way and there were not any further 
questions asked. 

Also, in the problem of restriction of the use of negotiated pro- 
curement under section 2C1, I accepted that in my own office without 
reference to the Secretary of Defense. These are just two examples 
of the way I have acted personally, and I am just talking about my- 
self in my own office. 

Mr. Suepparp. I hope the other Secretaries occupying positions 
of authority will be just as expeditious in cutting the redtape and 
getting ac complishment as you say you are doing. 

Mr. Pree. That is my very definite ambition. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It will be a pleasant relief to get at this web of 
snafu which takes a lot of paperwork. You gentlemen came into the 
picture with that as one of your goals of procedure ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. I believe we are going to discuss the small-business 
situation tomorrow. 

Mr. Pixs. No, sir; we had not planned to do that tomorrow. It was 
the machine-tool matter. 

Mr. Suepparp. I beg your pardon. I thought you said small- 
business would come into discussion tomorrow. 

Mr. Prxe. No, sir. The investigative committee on procurement 
did not address themselves to the small-business problem. 
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Mr. Norrevtit. Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed the Secretary’s re- 
marks, but Mr. Sheppard has asked all the questions which I care 
to ask. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICIES 


Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Pike, I have been back on this committee this 
makes the second year, but the general feeling in the Congress inso- 
far as I hear it and my own experience here is that we do not have 
unification of the services and it gets to be four services more and more 
every day. , 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to your presentation 
of your policies, but every time we have an investigation, and I shall 
not go into the details of the recent one because at the instance of 
the chairman we will let that go until tomorrow when the Secretary 
is here, but every time we have an investigation into the practices as 
opposed to policies, it develops that there is a whale of a lot of dif- 
ference between policies and practices. 

I am thinking that if you have seen this investigator’s report, you 
would be bound to find that that is true. 

Now, where is the weakness in trying to carry out your policies? 
Where is the weakness? Is it your inability to have the practices con- 
form to the policies or is it because of too small a staff to keep in 
touch with what actually happens, or is it an inability to penalize 
those who refuse to carry out your announced policies? 

Mr. Pixs. Mr. Whitten, I would not presume to try and have an 
answer to your overall question. I would say that I am impressed 
with the fact that one of the major problems which we have in the 
Department of Defense is its tremendous size. It is a huge organiza- 
tion by any standard. Any individual service is huge, as far as num- 
bers of men on the payroll and money spent for pay and maintenance 
and operation and major procurement are concerned. This to me 
means it is a very difficult job to attempt to organize completely and 
get done in all of their aspects and details all of the things that you 
have just mentioned here. ‘ 

There has been a problem in my area of getting agreement among 
the services on what a new policy is going to be. That is one thing. 

The next thing is that I certainly do not have enough men on my 
staff as policemen or auditors to be traveling all over the world to see to 
it that all of our policies are carried out. I have done some travel- 
ing and J have directed that each member of my staff do some trav- 
eling. We have visited installations and we have attempted to hit 
the high points of the things that we thought needed attention first. 
I think this is a business where you have got to hit first things first. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, briefly touching on the investigator’s reports, 
and only briefly—I mean I am going to follow the course suggested by 
the Chairman—but could you tell the committee what penalty or dis- 
ciplinary actions you have taken during the time that you have been 
there where there has been a failure either through negligence or 
through refusal to conform? Could you give us a list of penalty ac- 
tions which you may have taken? T presume you would have to sup- 
ply that for the record. but that is about the only way we can see if vou 
are really taking action or whether you just write them another 
letter ? 
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Mr. Prxe. You do more than write them another letter, Mr. Whit- 
ten. As to penalty actions, I am impressed by the fact that we have a 
tremendous need for good men. In the final analysis no matter how 
good our policy may ‘be or how bad or how deficient it may be, you 
must have a good, conscientious. able man out on the end of ‘the 
procurement line who is doing the negotiating and getting the bids. 
He is, perhaps, the most important factor in the whole business. In 
my own business experience, it has not been my policy to fire a man 
because he has made a mistake or two when his whole record has 
shown that he is a man who has initiative, ability, and willingness to 
make decisions on his own. However, to answer your question very 
directly, I have not taken penalty actions. I have not fired anyone 
and I have not attempted to get anything on any military man’s rec- 
ord in that regard. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I have not addressed myself to how many 

eople you have fired. That is kind of a drastic penalty which might 
o proper in some cases. However, there are lots of penalties which 
might be short of that. The point I am making is how much effort 
have you made to carry out your policies and your practices ? 

I have before me an investigator’s report which I have had made 
as chairman of the Special Committee To Investigate the Enforce- 
ment of the Antideficiency Act and other fiscal legislation. 

This report shows that your certifications and your obligations have 
been completely erroneous. It shows numerous cases in which it has 
been felt that they have failed to send in information. It shows 
numerous examples where people have failed to carry out your direc- 
tives. 

If there is to be no penalty at all, I do not see how you can ever 
hope to have your practices conform to your announced policy. 

Now, the Congress with the greatest of hopes—incidentally we will 
go into that more fully as soon as we find time on this committee 
to have a hearing with you folks—but we in the Congress had the 
highest hope and I think all America did of some unification of the 
services. 


DISTRIBUTION TEST AT THE ALAMEDA MEDICAL DEPOT 


I have before me here your announcement of November 23—the 
announcement of the Public Information Office of the Department of 
Defense—where it seems that in the medical-supply test which you 
carried on at the Army’s Alameda Medical Depot in Alameda, Calif., 
where you for once tried to have a unified supply of medical items, 
that that test is going to be stopped and no longer are you going to use 
it further. 

Mr. Prxr. May I address myself to that particular instance ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Does it mean that unification is out ? 

Mr. Pre. No, it is not, but I would say this, Mr. Whitten, that the 
closing of that particular depot had nothing to do with whether 
there was a unified supply operation or not. The operation that would 
be carried on there was merely one phase of a unified supply operation, 
namely, that of storage and issue wherein the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force carried stocks of medical supplies there. Rather, the decision 
that I had to make was one involving a retrenchment of the Denart- 
ment of the Army following the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
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where they were in the process of studying on an overall basis the 
depots all over the country and seeing where they could consolidate 
stocks and depots and shut down depots i in order to run an operation 
on a more efficient economical basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could Ll interrupt you, Mr. Pike? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are addressing yourself to closing the depot. 
This is an official release by the Department of Defense and it is 
carried in this paragraph: 

Mr. Pike also announced the discontinuance of the medical stpply test which 
had been in operation at the Army Alameda Depot. The test was an experi- 
ment to determine the advisability of distributing and storing medical supplies 
for all three military departments through the regional distribution point for 
the support of the services in that area. 

This is an official announcement of the Department of Defense, and 
it is to the effect that you closed down the test. 

Mr. Pree. The reason I had to do that, Mr. Whitten, was because 
the test had been set up by directive and there had been many directives 
going back to the days of the Munitions Board back in 1952. The 
test had ac tually run its entire period, but there were still directives 
out indicating that the test should be continued. This was one of 
about 17 depots and there was a major contraction which was a very 
good move on the part of the Army. This just happened to be one of 
them. However, in order to help the Army carry out an excellent 
objective, I had to officially sign off this particular test. The test was 
completed, and we had gained lessons from it. We found out many 
good things from it which we are taking advantage of even on a much 
broader basis in order to handle the single management program, 
Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wauartrren. That test was undertaken to see whether you could 
have a central point for medical supplies for the three services. You 
said the test was concluded. Did the test prove you could do it, or 
that you could not do it? 

Mr. Pre. Of course, it did; it certainly did. 

Mr. Wurtrren. It proved you could? 

Mr. Prise. Yes. 


STUDY OF JOINT DISTRIBUTION AREAS 


Mr. Wurrren. At how many other wer do you have operations 


where you have one service operating the supply system for the three 
services? In other words, what did you do? The test having proved 
successful, what did you ‘do to put it into effect in other areas, and 
where are those areas? 

Mr. Pixe. Mr. Whitten, the joint distribution phase of our single- 
management plan in each one of the common-use items I have de- 
scribed in my report this morning, will have as one of its most 
important features a so-called joint distribution mission by area. A 
study is being made of the continental United States with relation to 
the location of the major depots of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and then a study of the local points with relation to all of the satellite 
posts, camps, stations and airbases. There will be a selection of the 
most ‘ideally and best-located major wholesale depots for each one of 
these commodities. It makes no difference what service owns that 
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particular depot. In other words, the Army may come up with a 
Navy depot for one of their points of distribution, and it may be 
that the Navy will come up with an Army or an Air Force depot. 
We are not going to use just one. We are going to spot them all over 
the country in trying to accomplish two things: First, to reduce to 
an absolute minimum the backhaul and crosshaul involved in the 
present distribution system. We have a study which very clearly 
shows each of our present distribution centers of medical supplies. 

Second, we have a new factor that we must take into consideration, 
based upon what we know about our enemies’ potential and the very 
real possibility of a nuclear attack on this country, namely, dispersion. 
So, questions of dispersion may detract from a purely commercial 
consideration. Those are the two general criteria that will govern 
the location of these single management depots for these common-use 
items. Actually, in effect, we are going ahead in a much broader 
phase than the Alameda, one-location test, which was just for the dis- 
tribution part of the supply operation. 


PROGRESS OF SINGLE-MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wurrten. Did I understand you to say that you are just plan- 
ning to start this single-management program ? 

Mr. Pike. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. How long has it been in existence? 

Mr. Pixer. On subsistence, the directive directing the Army to get 
under way with that was dated November 1 and with relation to all 
the other areas of commodities which I have just outlined, namely, the 
management of traffic in the continental United States, the MSTS 
and the MATS of the Air Force, these were just sent out in a covering 
letter and directive which sets up an organizational plan that will be 
uniform to all of these, both the common-use items as well as the 
services. That was signed out by Secretary Wilson, I believe, on 
January 31. 

Mr. Wuitten. That all sounds good, Mr. Pike, but it is some more 
of the same. The services unified plan was supposed to have taken 
place in 1947 and this is 1956. You still have plans, and I believe that 
was your answer at that time. 

Mr. Prxe. These are real plans that will be implemented just as 
fast as possible. 

Mr. Wuirren. But, it is 9 years later, and they are still in the plan- 
ning stage. Has it not developed that your unification actually is to 
get another man in the Pentagon to whom all these things shall be 
reported, and we will continue to have this run-around in the same 
way? 

You just put somebody in your organizational structure who on a 
chart would be over and above all of them. 

How have your medical supplies been handled in the Alameda area 
since you issued your order closing it? 

Mr. Prxe. The Army, which was supporting the Air Force, with- 
drew their stock under their new contraction plan. There was a small 
amount of this stock and we phased it out so that most of the stock 
was attrited out. The Army withdrew about 75 miles west to the 
Army General Depot at Sharpe near the town of Stockton. The Navy 
took the remaining rather small inventory of their medical supplies 
just across the estuary to the Naval Supply Center. 
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Mr. Wurrren. So you are running three operations? After you 
ended your test you are now running three operations ¢ 

Mr. Prxr. No; we are running two now. = Jee Army at Sharpe 
has the Air Force and Army stocks, and the Navy has their own at 


Oakland. 
STOCK-FUND INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, in the Government Operations Committee’s 
effort in checking into this matter, they came up with these figures 
for June 30, 1955. 

The figures for the three services show that as of June 30, 1955, 
you had stocks on hand of commercial-type items—the thing that 
you buy in the average store and the average small town in the United 
States—averaging a 6-year supply. Not only that, but it shows that 
in your proposals to the C ongress for the coming fiscal year you ask 
for funds substantially equiv: alent to that needed for 1 year. In other 
words, with a 6-year carryover of stock funds, items that you could 
buy at the average corner store and the average little town throughout 
the United States, you have 6 years’ supply according to these figures. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to incorporate 
this information into the recor d at this point. 

Mr. Pre. ( ‘ould I ask, again, what the source of those figures is! 

Mr. Wuirren. These are figures supplied by your Department to 
the Government Operations Commitee. I would’ like to include them 
in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman, with the reservation that 
Mr. Pike can check them to be sure they are accurate. They are 
handed to me as being officially from the Department. 

(The figures referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Prxe. Are these Hoover Commission figures ‘ 

Mr. Wuirren. I understand they came from your Department. 

Mr. Pre. Of course you understand, Mr. Whitten, that I would 
like to make this point very clear. I can go into the description of 
any inventory whether it be food or clothing or paint or hammers 
or handles, and so forth, and show that the use or description of a 
6-year supply can be very misleading. Let us just pick for the sake 
of talking about it uniforms and clothing. It is true we may have 
a rather substantial supply of stocks of uniforms, due to a program 
which was set up and that was procured for during the Korean war 
and maybe in the last year of it when no one had any chance to know 
that the war was going to be over. Now, uniforms are not all one 
size any more than shoes are and it is quite possible that in the inven- 
tory there has been an accumulation of uniforms for very large men 
and for very small men. The same thing would be true of shoes, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is like you say. You can draw the wrong con- 
clusion, but then it is also possible sometimes that it is the right 
conclusion, just like you draw some very fine conclusions or give 
lls some very fine representations about what you are going to do. 
However, the 1 example where you actually put these 3 services in 
1 supply depot, the record shows you stopped it. That would carry 
more weight with me than a whole lot of high-sounding language 
about what you hope to do. 

Mr. Pre. This is not just hoping, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is 9 years after the services were supposed to 
have been unified. 

Mr. Prxe. I cannot take any responsbility for anyone who had my 
job before my time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you should benefit by their experience; should 
vou not ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. I hope that we have, sir, and I would like to stress that 
this is not saying something we are going to do. This has been 
something I have ‘worked on in my Office for a long period of time and 
that we have just had signed out as an order by the Secretary of 
Defense. These actions are underway right now. 


UNIFICATION OF DISTRIBUTION OVERSEAS 


Mr. Wuirren. How do you operate overseas? Do you not have 
some unification of supply overseas / 

Mr. Pre. It has been my general experience overseas—and I have 
just been over in the European area, but I have not been in the Far 
Kast yet—that the services seem to operate on a more unified basis 
and more closely together than they seem to do at times right here at 
the headquarters in the Pentagon. 

As an example of that, we hawe a very excellent organization in 
petroleum which is the lifeblood in your military operations. We 
have at several overseas theaters what we call an APO—an area 
petroleum officer—and he can be a man of Army, Navy, or Air Force 
service. He has a staff consisting of men of the other services. That 
type of program has proven extremely effective. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you give us the dates when those various orders 
were issued to unify this matter of supply ? 
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Mr. Prxe. On subsistence the directive was signed November 4 
and the balance of the directives were signed January dl, 1956, 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


Mr. Wurrren. Either in your testimony or in our investigation in 
the other committee it developed that $2 billion worth of “supplies 
went out each year and were sold. 

What effort is being made to prevent that? I might say that i 
some other investigation it has been disclosed that one service is 
acquiring while the other service is selling the same thing. 

Mr. Prxe. That is an extremely difficult problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know it is extremely difficult or I would not be 
asking you about it. I want to know what you are doing about it. 

Mr. Pixe. In these single-manager assignments one thing that 
single managers will have will be knowledge of the assets and the 
inv entory of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. As requirements come 
up from the Army, Navy, and Air Force, if it is seen that the Navy has 
a procurement requirement or need for something that the Army has 
on hand, the Navy supplies the single manager with his request. The 
single manager having knowledge of the inventory will merely shift 
th: at overstock of the Army to the needs of the Navy. That, I think, 
is the most direct and best way of enabling each Department to make 
use of the total assets of the Department of Defense. 

With respect to the problem generally across the board on all other 
types of items, we hope to get our Federal cataloging completed so that 
when these lists are compiled as they are by every military installation 
and screened through the military department, we hope to have a 
common language. In other words, we hope to have uniform identifi- 
cation so that everyone knows, for instance, that it is a 75-watt light 
bulb instead of having 3 different descriptions for that bulb, and I 
believe we will have much less of the type of concurrent buying and 
selling that you have reference to, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIFICATION OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. Wuirrten. This is 9 years after the Unification Act, and this is 
3 years after the O’Mahoney amendment was passed by the Congress 
which carried the law calling for you to consolidate this supply and the 
orders which you have mentioned come rather late in the day. Of 
course, we have learned, as I stated, that the practices sometimes are 
quite different from orders. 

Again, what efforts have been made to prepare the requisite action 
where your people in the field failed for reasons of negligence or will- 
fulness to carry out your directives? 

Mr. Prxe. Do you have some specific directives in mind ? 

Mr. Wuirtren. Well, the investigators’ report is full of examples of 
where these things have happened. You have just announced to us 
what your policy is going to be, and I would like to find out what you 
intend to do to see that they are carried out. That is based upon the 
fact that you were unable to give us a single illustration of what you 
have done heretofore to penalize anyone for failing to conform or carry 
out policy. 
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Mr. Pike. I think maybe the answer to your last question is this: 

In this single-management system one of the provisos is that that 
man will have no other duties than to be the Executive Director for the 
Secretary of the military department for this specific commodity as- 
signment which we have discussed here. He will have as an advisory 
group a so-called administrative committee, which he, the single 
manager, will chair. On that committee he will have representation 
from the two other services. In addition he will have a representative 
from the Comptroller’s office who will watch the fiscal end of this 
operation, and a representative from my office. So, we will be in on 
this board of directors topside to see that they implement the overall 
directive to begin with in the proper manner, and in the way in which 
it has been worked out, and thought out, and intended. 

Mr. Wuirren. For everything you have said, you are supposed to 
have people doing that now. Can you again search your records and 
see what action may have been taken against anyone who failed to 
carry out the existing directives under the old policy ? 

Mr. Pixr. That is a pretty broad general question. If you have 
some specific area in mind, perhaps I could go into it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The indications are from our investigation that you 
announce a very fine policy on the face of it, but in the field—because 
of differences in the services, because of foot dragging, and because 
of one reason or another—they do little or nothing about it. I am 
trying to find out if you have any set policy providing any penalty of 
any nature whatever for failure to carry out the directives of the 
Department of Defense in the field of procurement and in the field 
of these common-stock items or anything else of that nature. 

Mr. Pike. Well, of course, if the failure is one involving embezzle- 
ment or improper moral behavior—and we unfortunately had some 
questions of that come up with relation to inspectors on certain tex- 
tile operations—those men are fired summarily. There is not much 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not directing my attention to that serious a 
case. 

Mr. Prxr. The job of the implementation of the directives of the 
Secretary of Defense is up to the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments and is up to their organizations. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, if it is up to them, it means that they deter- 
mine whether they are going to be unified or not. That is the point 
I am developing here, and that from all indications there has been no 
unification. If the statement which you just made stays in the record 
it clearly demonstrates why you have not gotten unification because 
you just said that as to whether it is implemented i in either service it is 
up to the Secretary of that service, which means that they each go 
their individual way. 

Mr. Prxe. No; I do not think I said that, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe if you checked, you will find you did. 

Mr. Pree. I said it is the responsibility of each military department 
and the top men in that department to carry on the job of implementa- 
tion. It is that military department’s responsibility to carry out the 
directives which are set forth by the Secretary of Defense. I think 
it is practically impossible for the Secretary of Defense and his staff 
to operate a policing type of organization over the whole Department 
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with almost 3 million people in uniform and almost another million 
as civilians and located all over the world. 

Mr. Wurirren. Well, I would guess it would be a terrific task, but 
I will say that unless there is some effort and some penalty provided 
or some followup, we will continue to have the situation which 
apparently exists today. 

Mr. Prxr. Well, we certainly have difficulties in areas that we have 
not gone into as far as we should. On the other hand, I think we 
have made a very significant progress in other areas. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Pike, have we not just piled on top of the three 
services in the Pentagon another layer and that you and other people 
who work conscientiously writing papers and directives are stymied, 
and did you not properly describe it when you said after that is done 
the responsibility rests with the Secretary of the particular service? 
As long as that is true, we will not have unification. 

We will have 4 services, instead of 3. 

Mr. Prxe. I do not think I could agree with that concept of man- 
agement structure. 

Mr. Wuittren. You and I might not agree as to the particular sit- 
uation now. I think I reflect, however, the general attitude of the 
Congress and T know it reflects my own views after listening to your 
testimony. You might not agree that the situation is as bad as I see 
it, or as serious, but where it becomes difficult is just such a situation as 
we now have. 

Taking your views as to the lack of unification, where is the serious 
difficulty in the present procedure and practices? I do not mean on 
your paperwork and announced policies, but where is the first 
weakness ? 

Mr. Pike. Your question, if I understand it correctly, is where 
in my personal opinion is the greatest weakness in the Department 
of Defense with respect to unification ? 

Mr. Warten. We can both agree, I think, that unification has not 
been as complete as it should be. I think it has been much less than 
you might think it is, but where has unification failed? Where is the 
chief question of its failure, taking your judgment as to the degree 
of failure? 

Mr. Pree. I do not think you can pin the charges or question of 
failure upon any one person or any small group of persons. Again, 
I am sneaking just personally, here. 

Mr. Wurrren. T am not shooting at individuals. I am talking 
about the system. 

Mr. Prxr. T do not think that total unification is necessarily a wood 
thing. For instance. in this field of logistics which is my special in- 
terest and responsibility, I do not think that an attempt to unify 
the services as far as the technical weapons with which we look to 
them to fieht a war is good. Supply should be unified as we are 
indeed unifying the supply management of the so-called common-use 
items. 

Mr. Warten. Well, that is hardly responsive to the question. 

Mr. Pree. I think to a certain extent there is an advantage, sir, in 
the tradition of each one of the services. TI think if we had a De- 
partment of Defense and everyone wore one hat and one uniform 
that we would have an even more difficult personnel problem in keep- 
ing the Army, Navy, and Air Force and Marine Corps staffed. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. I have said nothing which would indicate that I 
have felt differently from you on that point. Your statement is not 
responsive to my question. 

Mr. Prxe. I was just trying to qualify unification. 

Mr. Wuirren. With those exceptions and, maybe some others, you 
would say that the Congress did provide for unification in 1947 and 
not only that, but in 19% 53 the C ongress provided that you must then 
consolidate your operations by law. Now, where is the weakness 

Mr. Pike. It is not my understanding that we were required by law 
to consolidate our supplies in 1953, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuitten. What is the O’Mahoney amendment?! I would like 
to have it incorporated into the record at this point to speak for itself. 

Mr. Pike. Well, we have had much correspondence and I am quite 
aware of the existence of the O’Mahoney amendment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten, you desire to have the amendment in 
serted in the record ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

(The amendment referred to follows :) 

Sec. 688 (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law and for the purpose 
of achieving an efficient, economical, and practical operation of an integrated 
supply system designed to meet the needs of the military departments without 
duplicating or overlapping of either operations or functions, no officer or agency 
in or under the Department of Defense, after the effective date of this section, 
shall obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehousing, distribution 
of supplies or equipment or related supply management functions, except in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) This section shall be effective sixty days after the approval of this Act. 
(Public Law 488, 82d Cong.). 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, we will resume this hearing at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We will 
resume the hearing. 

Mr. Riley, will you take over? 

Mr. Rimzy. Mr Secretary, I would like to have clarification of one 
or two items, please, sir. 


PROCUREMENT MANAGEMENT 


What are the mechanics of operation where you assign one service 
as procurement manager for one particular program? For instance, 
on page 3 you mentioned you assigned to the Army the procurement of 
construction equipment. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the Army purchase that equipment and house it 
and then take orders for it and ship it out to the other services ? 

Mr. Pixr. No, sir; I think I can explain that to you. 

What we are talking about here is what is known as a single service 
procurement assignment. In other words, we are talking about only 
the assignment of the purchasing of these various categories of ma- 
terial. This means, generally speaking, the service that has the pre- 
dominate interest or uses predominately that particular type of mate- 
riel is given this assignment. 
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Let us say we are talking about the Army, which has the assign- 
ment—and I have a list of them here—of telephone and telegraph 
equipment, military type. It is conceivable that the Air Force or the 
Navy might also have some requirement for this type of material. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand that. I want to know the mechanies of pro- 
curement and disposal of the property after they have procured it. 
How is it paid for? Does each service issue its check, or do they buy 
it from a central warehouse from the purchasing manager ? 

Mr. Pike. On these single procurement assignments the Army 
would buy it for the Air Force and the Navy. They use a document 
‘alled the MIPR—the Military Interdepartmental Procurement Re- 
quest—and ship it to the using service. 

Mr. Ritey. They ship it to the using service? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritzy. That is the point I wanted to get on the record 

Mr. Prxe. That is right. It is not warehoused commonly and dis- 
tributed as we were discussing on the single manager plan. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Rixry. Is the same situation true as it relates to subsistence, 
where the Army takes care of procurement? 

Mr. Prxe. As to subsistence, that is the first of our so-called single 
manager assignments. I would be happy to explain that to you. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes; I would like to have that on the record so that a 
layman can understand it. 

Mr. Pree. We are talking about subsistence, assigned to the Secre- 


tary of the Army as the single manager. The Secretary of the Army 
is empowered to appoint one man who has no other duties but to be the 
executive director for the Army—actually he is a man in the Quarter- 
master Corps—to accomplish several functions of supply ; namely, 


4 


receiving the requirements from all of the services, the Army as well 
as the Navy and the Air Force; second, the so-called collation of those 
requirements, so that this executive director can determine if there is 
an excess of some item of food in one service and a procurement need 
on the part of another service; and third, instead of new procurement 
seeing that any excess can be applied to that service need. The pro- 
curement is actually done by the single manager. Then the distribu- 
tion down to the retail level is also handled by the single manager. 
This means that on bulk commodities that are ordinarily stored at 
depots those stocks will be shipped to the depot in the section of the 
country which has been agreed upon as the best location to serve the 
satellite Army, Navy, and Air Force posts, camps, stations or bases 
in that area: or if it is a particularly large satellite station and good 
business dictates, perhaps quantities in carload lots will be procured 
by the single manager and shipped directly to the satellites so as to 
get away from the expense of handling and storing in wholesale depots 
and redistributing it again. 

Mr. Ritry. How is this procurement financed? Does each indivi- 
dual using service pay directly, or do they reimburse the manager? 

Mr. Prxr. The manager will be reimbursed. The plan contemplates 
the setting up of a stock fund that will be a division of the Army stock 
fund. The three services have stock funds on subsistence. The Army 
in this case will set up as a division of its own stock fund on subsistence 
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a fund to handle all the service requirements. After each of the other 
services requisitions on the single manager, they will be billed and will 
pay out of their own stock fund into the subsisence division of the 
stock fund of the Department of the Army. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


Mr. Rizey. I noticed with a great deal of interest on page 5 your 
statement as to the disposal of surplus stocks or surplus material. Do 
I understand by careful review you have built up utilization to nearly 
15 percent of the reported excess stocks ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes; that is in effect correct. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is utilized in some other service, rather than from 
the one which procured it? 

Mr. Prxe. Rather than declared surplus and sold on the auction 
block by the advertised bid or some other method; that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. Ritry. That is very interesting, and I congratulate you on it. 
That is all I have; thank you. 

Mr. Deane? 

REQUIREMENTS REVIEW 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Pike, kindly refer to your statement on page 2, 
where you refer to examples of progress being made in the area, and 
you state: 

A review of weapons and ammunition programs resulted in the determination of 
excess stocks of rockets, launchers, and fuses in one of the departments. 

What department was that ? 

Mr. Prix. The department having the excess was the Department 
ofthe Army. The department having the requirement was the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Deang. What was the dollar value ? 

Mr. Pixe. I have a little statement here that perhaps will suffice. 
It isjust one paragraph. It might give you more detail. 

The Supply and Logistics Office review of the Department of the 
Army supply-control studies submitted to our office on the DD form 
764, which I referred to, indicated that excess stock of 414-inch rockets, 
launchers, and fuses was being generated because of changes in the 
Department of the Army program. Correspondence between our 
office and the Department of the Army confirmed this excess position. 

Subsequent review of Marine Corps rocket studies indicated the 
possibility of using these Army excesses to satisfy shortages in this 
rocket-using service. The Marine Corps confrmed its need for much 
of the Department of the Army excess of 41-inch rocket material, but 
planned to procure only small quantities of needed fuses with fiscal 
year 1956 funds, namely, $350,000. As additional procurement funds 
are made available to the Marine Corps it is expected that substantial 
quantities of Army excesses of 444-inch rocket materiel will be trans- 
Sanaa to Marine Corps account. 


In the interim, however, the Department of the Army excesses of 
these items will not be disposed of. 

Mr. Deane. What was the total value of this excess stock ¢ 

Mr. Pre. I do not have that that information at my fingertips. 
Mr. Brown, do you have that ? 
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: 


Mr. Brown. Yes. The total value was over $5 million on the rocket 
launchers, and on the fuses over $5 million: so the total would be at 
least $10 million. 

Mr. Deane. The Marines are taking the seconds ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; they are not seconds. ‘They are perfectly 
good, valid, usable first-line rockets. 

Mr. Deane. What was the value you were able to transfer to the 
Marines, in dollars? 

Mr. Prxe. In fiscal year 1956 $350,000 worth of fuses alone. 

Mr. Deane. And this excess still remains? Your idea now is that 
us the Marines need this material it will be transferred to them ? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct; instead of the Marines going out for 
new procurement. 

Mr. Fioop, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. ‘I would just like to make the observation that it was a 
mighty good thing it was excess, or the Marines would not have gotten 
itatall. They get the excess. They were lucky. 


PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING EXCESS STOCKS 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, how did you find out about all this 
excess and why did it generate ? 

Mr. Prxe. I do not believe I have the detailed background on that. 
Maybe Mr. Brown, our director of this office, can give you that. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have that information ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. I can say generally the information came as a result of 
this new 764 review and analysis system I mentioned. 

Mr. Deane. I think it would help to get down behind the head- 
lines and find out what it is all about. 

Mr. Pike. Perhaps Mr. Brown can give you more detail. 

Mr. Brown. The Office of Analysis | and Review, which is part of 
Secretary Pike’s office, conducts a year long, all the year round, anal- 
ysis and review of the programs of the three military departments. 
This is done not exclusively on a budget and line item once a year 
basis in preparation for the budget review, but it is a systematic 
review that is based on all types of information that flows up from 
the military departments, such as this form 764. This isa tool through 
which you can collate all this information on one form and an expert 
can make an analysis of the departmental position in requirements 
and in stock on hand from this form. 

Now the staff analysts who engage in this work do this all the time, 
and they examine the service programs from the point of view of 
weaknesses that may be in the programs and also from the point of 
view of factors that go into the requirements computation. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


In this past year we had one study that saved considerable money 
on ammunition in the Marine C orps and in other services. What the 
analysts would do in this regard is to take the basic factors that go into 
a requirements computation—your rates of fire, your density rates, 
your past experience, World War II, Korea, et cetera, for the particu- 
lar weapon—and examine into that with the service that is concerned ; 
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look at other service experience in the same area; and all of this turns 
up certain judgment ero in the program. When those are all 
ironed out back and forth, it becomes apparent that in various areas 
the original computation in the buying program can be adjusted and 
can be modified and you can make these various transfers that the 
Secretary has mentioned. 

Mr. Deane. What was the reaction of the Department of the 
Army when all this excess was determined ? 

Mr. Prxe. They would be happy to have a customer for some of 
their excess supplies. This was a purchase by the marines of some 
of their excess stock. 

Mr. Deane. I do not think you got what I was driving at there. 
[ am saying, what was the reaction of the Army when it was deter- 
mined that they had a $10 million excess of rockets and these fuses? 

Mr. Brown. They agreed to it, sir. 

Mr. Deann. They agreed ? 

Mr. Brown. That they had such an excess. 

Mr. Deane. If you do not have the answer to this, would you fur- 
nish it for the record, Mr. Pike or Mr. Brown ? 

In determining the budget for the Army that is being submitted to 
the committee this year to what extent is this excess reflected in their 
own use of rockets for the next fiscal year? Do you understand my 
question ? 

Mr. Prxe. I wnder if you would rephrase that again. I am not 
sure that I do, precisely. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Reporter, will you read the question ? 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Mr. Prxe. In their own use of rockets, or their procurement ? 

Mr. Deane. Their use and their needs, considering their total needs. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Deane, I would like to check this answer against 
our records, but I believe the answer is that in the budget for the coming 
fiscal year there are no requests for purchases of 4.5 rockets. The 
Army is not buying or requesting any money to make such purchases. 
I would like to check that answer. 

Mr. Deane. Do that, please. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Neither the fiscal year 1956 procurement program nor the fiscal year 1957 
budget request provide for new procurement of 4.5-inch rockets by the Army. 


FACTORS CAUSING EXCESS STOCKS 


Mr. Deane. I assume that the reason for it is the fact that they have 
on hand what you determined they have in excess. Would that be a 
correct assumption ? 

Mr. Brown. For this particular item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Deane. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is tied into their mobilization reserve / 
Did they overprocure in fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956 so that we now have 
this type of situation developing ? 

Mr. Brown. Overprocurement is not the only answer to this kind 
of situation, sir. It could well be any one of the other factors that 
go into requirements. It could be the number of rocket launchers per 
troop unit that might have changed. It could be an increase in the 
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availability of production on mobilization that has made a require- 
ment for immediate purchase smaller. 

Overprocurement is only one thing—procurement is only one of the 
many factors looked at. It could be any one of 20 other factors. It 
could be that the war plan may have changed in some way that would 
make the rockets less needful under this particular change in the war 
olan. 

; Mr. Forp. If Mr. Deane has not requested it, I think it would be 
beneficial for the record to have some explanation of how this situa- 
tion was generated in the Department of the Army. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The accumulation of stocks excess to the peacetime training and mobilization 
reserves needs of the Army were generated by a change in requirements. This 
change was caused by a revision in the organizational structure of the field units 
using the equipment, which resulted in a decrease in the allowance factor for 
the item. 


REIMBURSEMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. Secondly, if I could suggest it, could we have an explana- 
tion of how the Department of the Army procurement and production 
account will be reimbursed by this purchase from the Army by the 
Marine Corps of these particular rockets and related matters ? 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Ford, for the contribution. Mr. Ford 
and my colleague, Mr. Flood, are on the Army panel. I yield to them 
so far as any followup of this particular subject is concerned. 

Mr. Pike. We would be happy to supply that full information for 
you, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The procedure for reimbursing the Army for sales to other services is as 
follows: 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Army submits an estimate of the 
total funds that will be needed to finance procurement made by them for other 
customers during the coming year. An apportionment for this purpose is made 
to the Army. If this amount is inadequate or excessive in relation to actual 
sales made to other services, adjustments are made as appropriate. In this 
particular instance, the Marine Corps would place a MIPR on the Army for the 
quantity of 4.5-inch rockets they desired. Upon acceptance of the MIPR, it 
constitutes an obligation against Marine Corps funds. Actual reimbursement 
is made to the Army appropriation on delivery of the materiel. These funds 
are subject to further apportionment action on the part of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Deane. Referring to the second example of progress, Mr. Pike, 
you say: 

A review of supply pipeline concepts of one department revealed a deficiency 
in the method of determining requirements. 
What department was that ? 

Mr. Brown. It is the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Deane. In the Navy? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deans. Who can give the background to that deficiency ? 

Mr. Prxe. I think perhaps I have a background statement on that 
which might satisfy you, sir. 

The supply and logistics study of the Department of the Navy 
uimmunition pipeline requirements, undertaken in June 1955, ind1- 
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cated excessive requirements to support current and mobilization 
training activities, particularly those training activities conducted in 
close proximity to continental supply points. 

By memo from OSD, 8 & L, to Secretary of the Navy, June 30, 1955, the 
Department of the Navy was requested to reduce its pipeline requirements 
consistent with the needs to meet consumption based on the proximity of the 
consuming activity to supply points. 

By memo of July 27, 1955, the Department of the Navy agreed to reduce those 
pipeline requirements for continental support of training activities from 7 
months of supply to 4 months of supply. A sample of 4 ammunition training 
items showed a reduction of $17 million. 

This again is a sample of the type of work we do with the depart- 
ments. They are not unhappy with this; they are delighted to have 
a situation like this pointed out to them. 

Mr. Deane. Why do you have to point this out to them? Why 
can they not catch it? 

Mr. Pixs. That is a good question, sir. In my judgment the 
original requirements computations and the checking thereof hold 
the key to your whole supply system. 

As I stated before this morning, unless those original requirements 
are properly stated, unless they are sound and valid from the stand- 
point of being not too large and not too small, all of the rest of your 
supply system becomes secondary. This problem of review and 
analysis is one that the Secretary of Defense realized was a very 
important one when he first came down here. The assignment was 
given to our office as a result of his recognition of the importance 
of it. 

SUPPLY PIPELINE CONCEPTS 


Mr. Deane. Will you describe one of these pipeline concepts ? 

Mr. Pree. Generally a pipeline concept contemplates either an 
operation in war or in peacetime worldwide. 

Mr. Deane. Are these piplines overseas? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Does this study involve the continental United States, 
or overseas ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. This one apparently involved the continental United 
States. I would gather from the highlights of it here that the Navy 
had inadvertently or incorrectly possibly cranked into it some of the 
overseas factors even though part of the supply was being consumed 
by activities near nua supply points. A supply line over- 
seas so far as months of supply are concerned is longer as you have 
to allow for shipping from the producer to the seaboard and then 
transshipping on ship or otherwise over to the foreign shore and 
then transshipping from there to the warehouse. That obviously 
takes more materiel to fill up that pipeline than if the requirement is 
a continental United States one in which the overseas feature is elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Deane. You can study the record on the questions I have asked, 
amplified by Mr. Ford; and would you prepare the answers for the 
record based on the same questions and answers that you gave to the 
first example that we discussed ? 

Mr. Pree. In other words, the answer to the first example concern- 
ing the Army situation with relation to this Navy ammunition ? 

r. Deane. That is right. 
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Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

This reduction in Navy requirements did not create an excess of stocks; how- 
ever, it did reduce the procurement objectives for the fiscal year 1956 buying 
program and the budget request for fiscal year 1957. The fiscal year 1957 
budget reflects the application of the principles of this reduction in pipeline 
requirement. 

This was a change in pipeline factors which affected all supply items furnished 
activities located near continental supply points. A change such as this does 
not necessarily create excess stocks worldwide, but rather reduces the require- 
ments for further procurement covering peacetime training and mobilization 
reserve needs. 


CALCULATION OF AIRCRAFT ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Deane. We have studied the Army and the Navy. I serve on the 
Air Force panel. What criticism do you have so far as examples of 
progress are concerned, with regard to the Air Force? 

Mr. Pree. If I may say so, sir, we do not contrue these as criticisms. 
We construe them as very important helps, and the services so regard 
them. 

Let us see if we have an Air Force example. 

Mr. Brown. There were a couple in there. 

Mr. Deanr. Could you discuss, Mr. Brown, an Air Force problem ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. One of the things we have done in very recent 
months—about 6 months ago—for the Air Force was to devise a 
system for calculating aircraft engine requirements which puts on 
one form all of the pr roduction engines and spare engines and all the 
information that is necessary in order to make an ‘analysis and re- 
view of this very impor tant area of spares and pr oduction aircraft 
engines. This form is our 764-1. It is the first time there has been 
anything i in the Air Force relating to aircraft engines that has been 
put on such type of requirements calculation forms. 

We have reviewed that and we are now going into the problem of 
balancing out the engines and the airframes. 

We feel that is an area where, when our analyst gets through with 
what he is doing right at this minute he will come up with some ex- 
cellent savings in that area, because this is the first time we have tried 
to do this particular thing. We think there we will show some real 
progress. 

Mr. Deane. Will you show for the record a half dozen or more 
examples involving the Air Force, with regard to these programs in 
which you are indicating a benefit derived from your surveys? 

Also I would like to have a copy of this particular form for my use 
before the Air Force panel. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Air Force requirement for fiscal year 1956 funding for Chaff, aluminum 
foil as presented to this office amounted to over $31 million. During the review 
of the mobilization reserve requirements, the service estimate was reduced to 
$16 million. The staff analysis resulted in an OSD recommendation that this 
request be adjusted to only $6 million. The basis for this was a question 
regarding the application of additional stocks which were found to be on hand in 
Air Force depots that had not been considered in the original request, together 
with the degree of attainment of mobilization reserve desirable for this item. 
Further action was taken to examine the training requirements for Chaff with 


the Department of the Air Force, and an agreement was reached that actual 
training consumption was substantially lower than the requirements. This 
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resulted in the accrual of additional stocks for mobilization reserve, and it was 
finally agreed that no funds would be expended for this item during fiscal year 
1956 or 1957. 

The basic instructions which established a uniform approach to aircraft engine 
requirements for all military departments are: (@) DOD Instruction C—4230.1 of 
July 31, 1955; and (b) DOD Instruction 4230.2 of September 7, 1955, copy 
attached. 

The first instruction established guidance for the actual requirements compu- 
tation and the second established a uniform means of presenting requirements, 
assets, and production data. 

The most important features of the first instruction were the establishment of 
an actuarial method for computing engine failures, the definition of specific 
pipeline elements, and the establishment of installation lead times for engines 
in new aircraft. 

The second instruction established the materiel planning study—aircraft 
engines (DD Form 764-1) as a means for presenting, analyzing, and managing 
aircraft engine programs. For the first time, all elements of engine supply 
management are available on a related basis at the same time in the same place. 

To date, the following uses have been divested of this new methodology : 

(a) Spare engine requirements for mobilization used in developing the 
planned aircraft engine mobilization production schedule (MAE-11) were 
based on DOD Instruction C-4230.1. 

(bo) A test run of seven aircraft-engine combinations was called for in 
order to firm up internal departmental procedures. 

The benefits derived from these initial uses are as follows: 

(a) The numbers of spare engines required in the MAE-11 were con- 
siderably lower than in the previous MAE-10. Spare engines amount to 
43 percent of installation engines in the MAE—11 compared with 70 percent 
in the MAE-10. This reduction will be reflected in savings in industrial 
mobilization planning, maintaining the production base, and in materials 
stockpiling. 

(6) An initial review of the sample studies submitted on only three Air 
Force engine models indicates a potential rescheduling of future production 
programs which would result in a substantial deferral of expenditures. 


CALCULATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR MANEUVERS 


Mr. Deane. Do you make any study of maneuvers and any savings 
or-any suggestions with regard to the three services, so far as the use 
of materiel is corcerned ? 

Mr. Pixe. Not on military maneuvers; no, sir. That is strictly on 
the military side of the house. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, you do not know whether there was 
any excess or any shortage of ammunition in Operation Sagebrush ? 

Mr. Prxr. No. That information has not been called to my atten- 
tion, sir. 

MILITARY SCRAP YARDS 


Mr. Deane. Referring to page 6, how many military scrap yards 
do we have in _ continental United States ? 

Mr. Prxr. I cannot answer the question, sir, for certain. There is 
liable to be a scrap yard at any fair to medium sized activity. 

Mr. Deane. Who operates these scrap yards? Is that the various 
services ¢ 

Mr. Prixe. The service occupying the particular post, camp, station, 
or base has a man usually designated as the property disposal officer. 
Under him usually comes this scrap operation. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have a sample of this scrap-yard handbook ? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, sir; we do. 
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Mr. Deane. Is it a very large book? Could you leave one with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Prixe. Do you have one with you, Commander ¢ 

Commander Ho tr. I will get one, sir. 

Mr. Prxe. We will be happy to furnish one to the committee, sir. 
We do not have one with us. 

(The information was supplied the committee.) 


PRODUCTION OF TANKS 


Mr. Deanr. On the bottom of page 6 you mention, under the subject 
of “Production” : 

Preliminary results show a lack of sufficient foundry capacity for the M-48 
tank to meet present mobilization requirements. 

Do you consider that a serious deficiency in production ? 

Mr. Prxe. I would like to ask Mr. Turner to address himself to that. 
Mr. Turner is our Statf Director on Production and has conducted 
these studies. 

Mr. Turner. This is armored steel, cast, and the study has not been 
finished yet. We have been working on it 3 or 4 months and we 
found some things that were not just right, so the Army is working 
on the study and they have not supplied us with the final figures. 

Mr. Deane. That is why you use the word “preliminary” ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Will you furnish to the committee, and particularly to 
the Army panel, this study just as soon as it is completed, Mr. Pike? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes, sir. 


(The information was supplied the committee :) 


This study will be completed in about 120 days and copy will be furnished 
at that time as requested. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any further comment to make on this be- 
fore we leave it ? 

Mr. Turner. No. We think there is a shortage of capacity, but we 
do not think it is as great as we thought it might be. 


PRODUCTION OF ROCKET PROPELLANT 


Mr. Deane. You claim the same would be true with reference to 
the FFAR rocket propellant ? 

Mr. Turner. That study is in progress right now. 

Mr. Deane. When was this study started ? 

Mr. Turner. Sixty days ago. 

Mr. Deane. If you would, Mr. Pike, please furnish that for the 
record. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. These were designed to 
give you examples of the types of things that our production people 
were engaging In. 

(The information is as follows :) 

This study will be completed in approximately 150 days and copy will be fur- 
nished at that time as requested. 
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DISPERSAL OF PRODUCTION BASES 


Mr. Dranr. Under “Mobilization base” does your shop consider the 
subject of dispersal of these production bases ? 

Mr. Pixr. Yes, sir; indeed we do. 

Mr. Deane. Have you covered that anywhere in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. Not specifically ; no. 

Mr. Deane. Can you discuss it at this time ¢ 

Mr. Prxr. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. As to what your policy is or what recommendations 
have been made. 

Mr. Prxe. Dispersal, of course, as we have obtained more knowledge 
of the possible patterns of bomb damage attack on this country, has 
been most important. This is information that has been made avail- 
able to us only within the last year, and it is the general type of infor- 
mation upon which the Federal civil defense Operation Alert has been 
based. It indicates to us that there will be very substantial damage 
to centers of population, and certainly the industrial complexes of the 
continental United States, in addition to some of our key military 
bases. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has issued a general policy 
regarding dispersal. It is a matter in which one would like to do a 
lot more than one ac tually can do, for many reasons. It is impossible 
to uproot existing complexes like the steel industry, the rubber indus- 
try, or the oil-refining industry; so that in the final analysis, coming 
down to defense, as to what steps we actually can take with regard 
to defense production, we are limited pretty much to new construc- 
tion and firms who propose to build new plants to supply items of 
military hardware. 

In most cases those plants, of course, seek rapid tax amortization. 
Wherever it is at all possible an attempt is made to require that these 
plants shall be located in dispersed areas; that is, not in close prox- 
imity to one of the present industrial concentrations. That generally 
is the situation. 

Mr. Deane. But your Department has not made any recommenda- 
tions on the subject ? 

Mr. Pike. Well, we have worked with the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation in the working up of their overall Government policy. Our 
office works with specific companies who have plans for plant expan- 
sion and so forth. They come in and discuss with us dispersal criteria 
in an endeavor to secure, based upon the highly classified knowledge 
that we have which we have gotten from the Air Force and from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, information on these attack patterns. We 
advise them as best we can as to where vulnerable areas may be, so 
that they may select a dispersed location that comes closest to their 
own needs and desires. 

Mr. Deane. Will you furnish to the committee any security recom- 
mendation you have recommended, so far as dispersals are concerned / 

Mr. Pike. We can give you two specific documents. We can give 
vou the ODM document and we can give you our own Department of 
Defense directive of dispersal with respect to production plants. 


Mr. Deane. Very well. Will you do that, please ? 
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(The following information was furnished :) 
NOVEMBER 17, 1955. 


Number 5220.5 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Industrial Dispersal. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Directive is to prescribe Department of Defense policy 
with respect to Industrial Dispersal. 


II. DEFINITION 


“Dispersal,” as used in this Directive, refers to the geographical distribution 
of vital defense production and development facilities to avoid the concentration 
of these facilities within target areas, so as to minimize the disruption of produc- 
tion and development in case of enemy attack. 


III. POLICY 


Recognizing the obstacles to maximum dispersal, such as cost, social disloca- 
tion in existing areas of population, delay of vital defense production and 
development, the following criteria should be carefully considered in seeking a 
practical solution to the problem of dispersal : 

1. When multiple sources for an item of materiel or development are prac- 
tical, dispersal will be a key factor in selection of the additional sources. 
Wherever practicable, this principle will also be applied in the case of 
multiple sources for subcontract work. 

2. Dispersal will be one of the prime considerations in the location of new 
facility construction, particularly when furnished at Government expense or 
with Federal aids to construction. This may not necessarily apply to those 
new facilities which constitute a desirable, but relatively minor, adjunct to 
existing defense facilities. 

3. To avoid the excessive cost and the resulting social dislocation attendant 
on the abandonment of existing production facilities, all facilities in being 
will be maintained in use as required. Every effort will be made to require 
the use of existing facilities before new facilities are constructed. 

4. The urgency of dispersal should always be weighed against the urgency 
of the requirement for timely delivery of the vital product involved. 

5. Consistent with the above, the objective shall be to avoid the tendency 
toward overconcentration of critical defense facilities in target areas. 

REUBEN B. ROBERTSEN, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


I-Gen—DMO-19 
JANUARY 11, 1956. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER I-19 


Subject : Dispersion and protective construction—Policy, criteria, responsibilities. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; and the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; the following policy, criteria, and 
assignment of responsibilities for dispersion and protective construction are 
promulgated : 

1. Policy—It is the policy of the United States to encourage and, when 
appropriate, to require that new facilities and major expansions of existing 
facilities important to national security be located, insofar as practicable, so 
as to reduce the risk of damage in the event of attack; and to encourage and, 
when appropriate, require the incorporation of protective construction features 
in new and existing facilities to provide resistance to weapons effects suitable to 
the locations of said facilities. 

2. Criteria.— 


| 
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a. The distance of a facility from the probable area of destruction is the con 
trolling factor in reducing the risk of attack damage to such facility. In deter- 
mining the appropriate distance consideration will be given to all relevant factors, 
including : 

(1) The most likely objects or targets of enemy attack, such as certain 
military, industrial, population, and governmental concentrations. 

(2) The size of such targets. 

(3) The destructive power of a large field weapon or weapons suitable to 
the particular target. 

(4) The gradation of pressures and thermal radiation at various distances 
from an assumed point of detonation. 

(5) The characteristics of the proposed facility, including underground 
and built-in protective construction features, with respect to its resistance 
to nuclear, chemical, and unconventional weapons. 

(6) The degree of damage which a facility could sustain and still remain 
operable. 

(7) The ground environment or natural barriers which might provide 
added protection to the facility. 

(8) The economic, operational, and administrative requirements in carry- 
ing out the function for which the facility is to be provided. 

b. While no single distance standard and no single set of protective construc- 
tion specifications against nuclear, chemical, and unconventional weapons are 
feasible for all situations, the above factors will be applied so as to achieve the 
most protection practicable for a specific situation. 

8. Responsibilities 

a. All departments and agencies of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are responsible for adherence to the policy and criteria herein set forth 
with respect to programs under their control. Without limitation, specific 
reference is made to the following: 

(1) All agencies: (@) Programs for minimizing the vulnerability of the 
mobilization base (DMO-I-4, paragraph 17); (0) Consideration of dis- 
persed location and protective construction in the review of application 
for tax amortization (DMO-ITI-1, pars. 4 and 5; DMO-—VI-4) ; (c) Applica- 
tion of dispersion standards to facilities of the executive branch, in accord- 
ance with policy and standards issued by Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

(2) Department of Defense: Programs for maximum use of dispersed 
plants, and development of standards for strategic locations and physical 
security (DMO-I-12, par. 2, g, h, and 0), 

(3) Department of the Interior: Programs for continuity of production 
of certain assigned industries (DMO-I-18, par. 2, j). 

(4) Department of Agriculture: Programs for operation of vital food facili- 
ties (DMO-I-9, par. 2, h). 

(5) Department of Commerce: Programs for dispersion and continuity 
of production (DMO-I-8, par. 2, g and h). 

(6) Federal Civil Defense Administration : Development and coordination 
of plans and programs for the reduction of urban vulnerability (DMO- 
I-18). 

b. The Department of Commerce (Office of Area Development) is responsible 
for providing guidance and assistance to departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, to industry, publie and private persons and organiations in- 
eluding local Dispersion committees, in the application of the policy and criteria 
contained herein. 

(1) By agreement between the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Department of Defense will provide guidance on certain 
industrial and other nonmilitary projects in which it has a direct and 
special interest. 

(2) The Department of Commerce may make similar arrangements with 
other departments and agencies to provide guidance on projects in which 
they have a direct and special interest, provided that reasonable safe- 
guards to assure consistency and uniformity in the application of the policy 
and standards are maintained. 

(3) The Department of Defense is responsible for the application of this 
policy to military projects without consultation with the Department of 
Commerce, but with due regard to the location*of other vital facilities and 
plans for reduction of urban vulnerability as developed by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 
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ce. The Federal Civil Defense Administration, responsible for the development 
and coordination of plans and programs for the reduction of urban vulnerability, 
is responsible for integrating at the metropolitan target zone level dispersion 
actions with all other measures which can make urban areas less attractive 
targets. It is also responsible for promulgating construction standards and 
specifications for the protection of persons and property from nuclear and uncon- 
ventional weapons effects. The Department of Commerce and all others con- 
cerned will be governed by such standards in rendering the guidance and 
assistance described in paragraph b above. 
4. Rescissions.—This order supersedes the dispersion policy statement of 
August 10, 1951. 
5. This order is effective immediately. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Deane. I have one final question. From time to time small 
business has been defined. Have you come to any definition within 
your office as to what small business consists of, or the definition you 
would give to small business so far as total assets or total employees 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Pike. That is certainly a difficult question to come up with a 
good, quick, short definition of small business. 

Our office and the Department of Defense are still working under 
the existing definition which, as I understand it, has been in effect 
several years; namely, a business which, with its affiliates, employs 
fewer than 500 people. It is my understanding that the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of both the House and the Senate, I think, have 
requested the Small Business Administration, with whom we work 
very closely, to come up with a better definition of small business. 

I have with me my small-business adviser. Is there anything you 
can add to that? 

Mr. Deanr. What I would like to know, Mr. Pike, is this: I direct 
your attention to the bottom of page 14 of your statement, where you 
point out: 

During the first 5 months of fiscal 1956 awards to small-business concerns 
totaled $1,124,657,000 out of a total of $3,981,967,000 for performance by business 
concerns in the United States. 


And you go on to say : 

The small-business share during the period was thus at the very high rate of 
28.2 percent. 

Would you furnish for the record your further definition and fur- 
ther comments on the question, and indicate whether or not this total 
volume going to small business went to concerns employing 500 people 
and less? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. That amount for this 5-month period 
did go to firms with 500 people or less. I can give you that definite 
infor mation now. 

Mr. Deane. Allright. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. This morning the chairman, Mr. Sheppard, deferred 
certain phases of this discussion to Mr. Flood, but Mr. Flood has been 
called to the floor of the House because of certain legislative matters 
in which he is interested, so in the interest of time we will come back 
to Mr. Flood later. 

Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
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APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 






Mr. WieeLeswortu. Mr. Secretary, you pointed out that the dollars 
involved for fiscal 1957, as I understand it, are $2,561,000 compared 
to $3,769,400 in the current fiscal year; and that that apparent reduc- 
tion is due largely, at any rate, to transfer of the Federal cataloging 
operation to the services. 

Is there any overall saving, or is this simply a 100 percent transfer ? 

Mr. Pre. I think I have a schedule of figures here that will give 
a little perspective to this, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

To answer directly your question, there will still be a rather sub- 
stantial part of this work performed by the Department of the Navy, 
which is presently located in New York. Perhaps the total budget 
figures we have broken down will help. Washington, which is our 
own office, plus that of the Navy office that works with us on this 
program, would give you a “feel” for it. For example, in fiscal year 
1956 our budget in Washington here totals, $1,383,000, and the Navy 
operation in New York in cataloging runs $1.1 million, for a total 
in fiscal year 1956 of $2,483,000. 

This actually rises during fiscal year 1957 by virtue of the Washing- 
ton total—that is our part of the operation—being $2,166,500 and the 
New York operation estimated at $870,000, for a total of $3,036,500. 

Now, projecting on an estimate to 1958, when we propose to marry 
the two with the addition of this IBM computer, our estimate for 
1958 is $1.8 million, with the whole operation being performed here 
in Washington; and we hope by one of the services at that time. 

Does that give you an understanding ? 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. In other words, there will be a $600,000 saving 
by 1958 under your present plan ? 

Mr. Prxr. Compared to 1957 it will be $1.2 million. It is $683,000 
over 1956. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. $683,000 ? 

Mr. Prxe. That is right. 

































NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 





Mr. Wige_eswortu. You refer to your staff as a total of 527, of 
which 250 are engaged in cataloging. Are those the figures for 1957? 

Mr. Pike. No; those are the figures today. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What will they be in 1957 ? 

Mr. Pree. The question is: What will the figures on the number 
of people in cataloging be in 1957? 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. The number overall and the number engaged 
in cataloging. 

Mr. Pixe. I do not have those figures right at my fingertips, sir. 
Mr. Wylie, who is in the budget end of our office, has just given 
me figures here. Would you explain these, please, Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Wyuir. Mr. Pike's office in 1957 will have 258 civilians and 20 
military for a total of 278. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. How many of those will be in cataloging? 

Mr. Wyuie. There will only be five on that staff who will be con- 
cerned with cataloging. 
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ANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I have noticed with interest some of the actual 
or possible savings you have indicated in your opening statement. 
They include, among other things, those anticipated under the single 
manager concept and the increase in storage space as a result of more 
economical use of what we now have. There is some $20 million in 
terms of the reduction of excess property stocks. There is an increase 
of about 3 percent in terms of funds realized from excess property in 
1956 as compared with prior years. There are the savings anticipated 
from the cataloging and standardizing work which you are making 
such progress on 

I have also noted with interest the fact that under your present 
policies small business has received in the first 5 months of the fiscal 
year 1956 a total of $1,124,657,000, or about 28.2 percent of the total 
awards. 

PETROLEUM LOGISTICS 


You refer on page 7 of your opening statement to steps being taken 
in the field of petroleum logistics. I am not clear whether those steps 
apply worldwide. 

Mr. Prxez. Those steps do apply worldwide, sir. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. On page 11, under the heading “Transporta- 
tion” you state: 

Planning is in process for the establishment of an air priorities system for 
the control of traffic on civil aircraft during war and for the utilization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in time of national emergency. 

I assume that ties into the problem of airlift in time of war, does 
it not? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, sir. In time of war we have to make use of all we 
have, civilian as well as military. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Is it your opinion, under the plans now in 
being or in contemplation, that with the utilization of civilian aircraft, 
we have in fact sufficient airlift ? 

Mr. Pixe. Mr. Wigglesworth, I do not think I am competent. to 
answer that question. I think that is a question which ties directly in 
to military requirements. Asa matter of fact, I have written a letter 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff requesting for our guidance in this field 
just what the requirements for airlift would be under their present 
strategic planning. 

Mr. Earl Smith, our Director for Transportation, is here and can 
comment on that. 

Mr. Smiru. According to the latest study made by both the military 
and civilian groups there is not enough equipment in both the mili- 
tary and civilian fields today to meet the requirements for mobili- 
zation. 

Mr. Wtccreswortrn. In estimated requirements you include both 
manpower und equipment ? 

Mr. Smrru. I was thinking in that statement mainly of equipment, 
but one of the most serious problems is going to be the manpower 
problem 
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Mr. WiceL_eswortH. You expect before long to have an estimate 
from the services, on the basis of which you can estimate requirements 
pretty closely ? 

Mr. Prxe. We have been pressing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There 
are some service situations that have to be resolved. Everybody would 
like to have all of the airlift he could get when the bell rings, and I do 
not think we have enough to supply everybody with everything he 
would like to have. 


REQUIREMENTS REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. WicaieswortH. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. On 
page 2 you refer to: 


A regular review of the requirements, stock positions, and defense readiness 
as a basis for evaluation of the buying programs of the military departments. 


How far have you gone in that field in terms of obtaining invento- 
ries and usage figures ‘that you can rely upon ? 

Mr. Pre. Of course, at our level, Mr. W igglesworth, with the ex- 
ception of the items Mr. Brown pointed out, where we have reason 
to believe that some of the factors that go into these calculations may 
be in error, you have basically a question of stacking up together 
people and uniforms and those things that go by men. With ammuni- 
tion it is a question of the number ‘of guns, the deployment, the rate 
of fire, and so forth. 

Our work to date, as I said before, in this area, I believe is the most 
rewarding and the most potentially rewarding from the standpoint 
of economy and savings and balance that we have in my office. 

Now, addressing my self to the point you raise in your question about 
the quality of the inventories, we have to depend upon the services 
for these inventories. It is my opinion that our inventories are get- 
ting better. It is my opinion that they are not perfect. 

We have cert: 1inly some specific examples in the report that we will 
be addressing ourselves to tomorrow to indicate that. 

However, on the question of having certain inventory information, 

certainly if your requirement is v: alid and you have checked it, what 
you have on hand in your inventory is subtracted from that require- 
ment. 

Mr. Wicctrswortn. This committee, as you know, has been very 
much interested in the past in this general subject, because in the past 
we have had no inventory figures at all and no reliable usage figures 
on which to base estimates of requirements. I know great progress 
has been made. I am just wondering from your point of view 
whether you think we have arrived at the point where we have reliable 
figures, and if not how soon we are likely to be in the position to have 
them ? 

Mr. Pixs. Sir, I wish I were in a position to report I felt we had 
reliable figures down the line. I am not in such a position. 

The Department of the Army has been addressing itself to this 
problem starting 2 or 3 years ago. Massive inventories were taken. 
There was not only a ehxsia ‘al count, but there were financial inven- 
tories. I think the Army had a good million and a half or million 
and three-quarter items in the system. Any job such as that is going 
to be a pretty rough one. I think they are getting purified and I 
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think they are improving. As to when they will be perfect I would 
hesitate to speculate or make a prediction. 

I do know that the people in the Army involved with this responsi- 
bility are keenly aware of it, and I would expect we would see 
continuing improvement. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford? 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, from year to year we have reports on the 
disposal of surplus military stocks of one sort or another. Is that a 
never-ending activity in the magnitude in which it has been going on 
for the past several years? 

Mr. Pixs. As for the magnitude I would hesitate to hazard any 
guess. From the standpoint of it being something that will always 
be with us, I think this is certainly so. Whether we get into a war 
and use up a lot of our ammunition, planes, materiel and so forth, or 
whether we continue for an extended period, as many people think 
we will, in a cold war situation like we are in now, where we have 
approximately, in round numbers, a $35 billion expenditure for de- 
fense, it is true. With our building up necessary mobilization reserve 
stocks over and above our peacetime operating requirements, both for 
consummable type items and for ammunition and so forth, we are 
going to be wearing out equipment and material by training with it, 
and then we also have this tremendous factor of obsolescence. We 
have our research and development fellows going at a very fast rate 
now in all the services. 

It would seem to me that although this is expensive and we recognize 
it we dare not do less than we are doing. When we can come out 
with an improved plane, whether it be the Century series fighters as 
opposed to the 86’s, or something else, we do it. 

I was in Europe recently. Part of this obsolescence hit me right in 
the face. They told us there that very shortly they expected the first 
couple of wings of 100 planes to replace the 86’s they had on hand, and 
they asked me to be certain when they got instructions for where they 
were supposed to send the planes being replaced to please not forget 
to give the concurrent instructions on where all of the spare parts. for 
those planes went. This is a problem. 

To answer your question, it is going to be with us and I am afraid 
it is going to be with us in a matter of a rather large degree for an 
indefinite period of time to come. 






























ANTICIPATED RATE OF DISPOSAL 


Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1954 property valued at $1,184 million was dis- 
posed of. In fiscal 1955, $1,407 million worth of property was dis- 
vosed of. Is that about the rate we can expect in the years ahead, 
aia on a military budget of some $35 billion ? 

Mr. Pr«e. Of course, in connection with those figures I would like 
to point out in late 1953 we put on an accelerated rene to get out 
this surplus. Certainly we wanted to get out of the warehouses that 
which was very old, very obsolete, or scrap, so that it was not clogging 
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them and so that we would not have to build new warehouses to take 
new material. 

It was my impression when I first came down here that there was x 
tendency on the part of the military to hold back in disposing of some 
of this material, for fear of criticism, perhaps. Certainly when you 
do take a more aggressive attitude and approach it a little bit more 
from a merchandising standpoint, every now and then you do have to 
have a sale to get the shelves cleared for the new spring goods or the 
new Christmas goods, or whatever they are. I think we have definitely 
accelerated the declaration of unneeded materiel; we have screened 
excesses for utilization, and if not required we will authorize their dis- 
posal. It would be my guess for the next year or so that we would 
have figures in the neighborhood of $1.5 billion, which is about what 
we have gotten up to here, because we still have a tremendous physical 
volume of material in my opinion that is not usable and that we are 
going to have to dispose of. We cannot forget the fact that it costs 
money to warehouse and store even the oldest most obsolete kind of 
material. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, these figures for fiscal 1954 and fiscal 
1955 might be directly related to the buildup at the time of the Korean 
war. After we have cleaned the shelf of that era then you would 
level off, with some relationship in your long-pull mi ilitary program 
between procurement and surplus disposal. 

Mr. Prxe. At the point which you speak of there, I think our biggest 
problem would probably be obsolescence. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well for the record to have a tabular chart 
showing these figures such as you have set forth on page 6 for the last 
5 years. 

Mr. Pixe. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You might historically develop some relationship we 
could use for the future. 

Mr. Pixr. Of course, in such a series of figures, if you went back 
prior to Korea you would still see some impact from World War IT. 
We still have World War II equipment in our system, which still has 
to come out of it. Certainly you would see some impact of the Korean 
incident. 

We would be happy to supply those figures for you. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Disposal of surplus property, fiscal years 1951 to 1955 


| z i a | , 
Fiseal year | 
1951 (last | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
6 months 1952 1 | 1953 | 1954 2 1955 2 


only)! j 





Amount received for surplus | 


| 
sabihdebini ddbctgid j _| i 
| j | 
Surplus property sold $358, 664, 986 | $549, 564,731 | $1, 184,319,708 | $1, 406, 907, 540 
| 
property sold | 11, 176, 205 | 29, 672, 568 | 7, 484, 280 | 84, 305, 071 | 143, 526, 844 


1 Figures include approximate acquisition cost of scrap, and returns from sales of scrap. System of re- 
porting was revised in fiscal year 1954 in order to exclude the ambiguity of scrap acquisition costs which 
cannot be accurately computed. 

2 Acquisition cost of scrap excluded. 
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TRANSPORTATION SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. On page 11 of your statement under the title “Transpor- 
tation” it is indicated that in fiscal 1955 through management processes 
approximately $47.5 million was saved. Could you give for the rec- 
ord how that was done? 

Mr. Prxr. Yes, sir; I would be glad to do that. We have had now 
for going on 21% years an extremely able man in my office as director 
of this operation, Mr. Earl Smith. He is here today, and I think 
he has with him some backup on these figures, which I would be 
happy to have him supply for the record. 

Mr. Sairn. The $47 million is broken down in this way: Taking 
first the freight side of it, which totaled $28,678,101; the freight rate 
negotiations produced $20,292,770, and the transit utilization pro- 
duced $8,385,331. On the passenger side, which produced $18,762,408 
of this total, that was made up of 2 items. First was the rail, bus, 
and air agreements between the Department of Defense and the car- 
riers, amounting to $9,454,597; and a savings from the use of section 
22 rates in the passenger field of an additional $9,307,811. 

Mr. Forn. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NEGOTIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. How does your office get into this field? Do you have 
authority to direct the services to carry out policies, or do you veto 
what they do? 

Mr. Sairn. We establish policies under which all of these me- 
chanics are carried on and under which these negotiations are carried 
on. We assign in each instance the negotiation. If it involves nego- 
tiations to a given service, we make that assignment. For instance, 
if it is a matter of adjusting freight rates on ammunition in a ease 

where they have decided they are too high we would, for example, 
assign that to the Army under our guidance. We would assign them 
the negotiation with the carrier under the guidance and policies of 
our office. 

Mr. Forp. You keep pressure on them from your office in order to 
make sure that they do as well as they should? 

Mr. Suiru. That is right. 

Mr. Pixe. Another thing, Mr. Ford, in this connection which I 
think would be of interest to you is that in our single-management 
plan that is to be applied to the field of traffic management in the 
continental United States the Secretary of the Army will be the 
single manager, and he will designate a man as his executive director. 

One of the prime possibilities for savings in my opinion is in this 
field of rate negotiation. I am satisfied that it is a pretty high type of 
negotiation that requires very skillful people who know their business. 
It is highly specialized, and this is one of the major functions that this 
central traffic agency which will have the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
all brought together for all modes of transportation in the continental 
United States. It can be done much more effectively than by the 
method that Mr. Smith has just described, Pee under our policy 
guidance we appoint either the Army, Navy, or Air Force the execu- 
tive agent in the particular action that is up. 
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We, of course, will continue to exert policy. guidance under this 
new..group but we will have single respons sibilities for a very specific 
type of thing that we know can be accomplished and we w ill get them 


‘across the bos urd. 


Mr. Smirn. Yes; when this new organization is set up, it will do all 
of this negotiation. There will be no such thing as assigning to one 
department the business in it. That will be ended, we are gl: ad to say. 


ANTICIPATED REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Are there further fields or areas where corresponding 
savings can be made é 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; there are. There is a possibility of a per 
sonnel reduction. In preparing this single management plan for traf- 
fic management, I estimated for the Secreary of Defense that in the 
matter of cost features such as I have just mentioned we should realize 
a savings of $60 million a year and we should reduce the personne! by 
at least 1,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is military or civilian personnel ? 


THE CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Smiru. Both, combined. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, at the time you were reading your pre- 
pared statement on page 9, [ was following the copy which had been 
given to the various committee members, and I noted that you did not 
read one sentence: 


We have noted the Hoover Commission commendations on this program— 


referring to cataloging program. Was that an inadvertent omission, 
or was it F omitted for other reasons ? 

Mr. Prxe. No; that was an inadvertent omission, sir. I just skipped 
it in reading it. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in your cataloging program you are 
taking cognizance of and making use of the Hoover Commission rec 
ommendations? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, indeed. 


CENTRAL INVENTORY PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Last year you may recall I indicated an interest in your 
central inventory program. Back in 1953 and 1954 I had had some 
contact with Mr. Kyes when this matter was initially brought up 
Subsequently when investigations were made I was sent copies of the 
investigations. 

In the testimony last year it was indicated that these same spot 
checks would continue to be made in fiscal 1956. It was also indicated 


that I would continue to get copies of these reports. Either the spot 


checks have not gone on or else I have not been getting the reports ot 
the De partment. 

Mr. Prxr. I remember that very clearly, Mr. Ford, and I gave spe- 
cific instructions both that the spot checks should be coninued and that 
the reports should be sent to you. 

Mr. Turner, can you tell us what has happened there ? 
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Mr. Turner. We have not been back to any of the storage depots. 
At the present time we are making this survey of the 80 Government- 
owned and Government-operated plants. We are working on those. 
That has taken most of our time in the last 3 or 4 months. We will 
get back to the depots, however. The one depot that we did not like 
and which was so bad has been abolished by the Air Force. However, 
we will get back to the 6 or 8 depots again. 

Mr. Forp. How many depots are involved in that central inventory 
program ? 

Mr. Turner. Not more than 12. 

Mr. Forp. How much of an inventory do you have in those 12 
depots ? 

Mr. Turner. I do not know the figure. It is not so big. 

Mr. Forp. Could you get the figure and supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I will give you a list of the depots and how 
many tools are in them. 

(This list is now in preparation and will be available in 30 days at 
which time it will be furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Forp. It seemed to me from the memorandums that I got of 
the six on-the-spot checks you made that there was a need for a 
constant surveillance of the operations and I am somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that those have not been continued. 

Mr. Turner. Well, we have not forgotten them. We have been 
back once or twice on a check or recheck. The last recheck we made 
was just about a year ago. 

Mr. Forp. You had not rechecked them because of what? Is it 
because of lack of personnel or funds? 

Mr. Turner. Well, that and time, mostly, because we have always 
been working on those plant surveys and we are really doing the 
same thing there. That is, we are looking at machine tools every 
place we go. 

Mr. Pr«e. Mr. Ford, these are Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated plants Mr. Turner is referring to, and they have not 
been looked at, apparently, or checked for modern commercial-type 
of operation and work standards, and so forth. Apparently one 
of the first that was hit was looked at by Secretary Wilson himself 
and the balance which Mr. Turner and his group have looked at have 
not been so bad as this first one. However, there certainly is indicated 
a recheck. I am very conscious of the commitment I made to you 
last year, Mr. Ford, and I shall take steps to see to it that that is 
reinstituted and that you hear from us on it. 

Mr. Forp. It seemed to me like a very worthwhile program. 

Mr. Pre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There may be a higher priority on the Government- 
owned plant program and, if so, that is all right. 

Mr. Prxe. It is certainly important, and it is good that to the 
extent that we have manpower available to have it generally known 
that you are out checking. It is an extra gig here and there. If 
you just hit a few, the word gets around pretty fast, and people think, 
snaybe, you are hitting all of them and I think the level is likely to 
pick up all the way around the service. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree that if they knew you were leaving this 
part of the overall program aside to concentrate on the Government- 
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owned plants some of that efficiency might decrease during that 
interval. 

Mr. Prxe. That is right. 

Mr. Forv. However, if you carry through an inspection once every 
2 or 3 months of the 12 plants, I think the rest of them would do a 
better job. 

Mr. Turner. We understand they have cleaned house a lot since 
we have been around first, and in some cases the second time. I think 
it will be much better this time. 

Mr. Forp. A little prodding would not do them any harm. 

Mr. Prxe. We will undertake to do the checks as we were com- 
mitted to do so, sir. 

Mr. Foro. That is all. 


SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you make refer- 
ence to small business, and I note that 28.2 percent of the $4 billion 
worth of business goes to small business. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Pre. In the first 5 months of fiscal year 1956; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. How does this percentage compare with previous 
years ¢ 

In other words, is small business receiving less or more of the 
defense-production business ? 

Mr. Pixe. I will ask Mr. Hamlin to check my memory here. If 
you will recall, in 1954 the total overall time contracts that went to 
small business approximated 21 percent. Is that correct, Mr. Hamlin ! 

Mr. Hamuin. In 1954 it was 25.1 percent. 

Mr. Pixs. In 1955 it was 21.8 percent. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, small business is gradually getting 
a little more of the defense dollar ? 

Mr. Prxe. This trend seems to indicate that. However, I do point 
out in my statement that it is only 5 months and that sometimes the 
procurements of major items are not accomplished until the last quar- 
ter. So, it is virtually impossible to tell what results at the year 
end will be. 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Secretary, I hear repeated complaints from 
small business concerns that the “Bigs,” in quoting their terms, are 
rapidly squeezing them out of the picture entirely. 

What is your estimate as to what is happening to small business 
in connection with these subcontracts that you have heretofore made 
available to them?’ Is it becoming more and more difficult for the 
small bsuiness people to obtain contracts and that big business is 
absorbing more and more of the operation itself ? 


AIR FORCE POLICY ON SUBCONTRACTING 


Mr. Pree. Well, that is a very broad subject and I think it is dan- 
gerous, perhaps, to generalize. But, to try and pick out a couple of 
specifics in an attempt to answer your question, sir, we can speik 
about aircraft manufacturers for a minute, here. They, of course, 
are getting a tremendous dollar volume of business, and our concen- 
tration has been still on the buildup of our Air Force and they are 
expending, I believe, somewhere in the neighborhood of $7 billion 
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plus or minus a year. The Air Force is very conscious of the fact 
that the most effective way they can contribute anything to the small 
business participation is through insistence with their prime con- 
tractors that they do subcontract a large amount of their work. 

Now, just how far you can go and still be on good business ground 
in insisting that your prime contractor who, in the final analysis, is 
the man you have to look to to bear the responsibility for the product 
he turns out, is a moot question. However, the Procurement Secretary 
of the Air Force, as well as of the Army and the Navy, as I pointed 
out in my testimony here, have personally written to a large number of 
prime contractors—and I am talking about the contractors of the Navy 
as well as the Air Force—and they have not only urged them to make 
use of small business and subcontract to the maximum extent, but they 
have also urged them to put into effect in their own plants small busi- 
ness programs like the programs that we have in my office, and that 
each service has and that SBA has. 

We have had quite encouraging replies to this request. Some two- 
hundred-and-fifty-odd companies have replied indicating that they 
are setting up small business offices and small business programs. 

Some of the aircraft companies have had some decline in their total 
business and, perhaps, it is possibly true that in some areas there has 
been an attempt and an endeavor to keep competent people on their 
payroll to perform for themselves—these few companies—some of the 
operations and make some of the parts or pieces that formerly under 
a full operation they had subcontracted out to smaller businesses. 

I have always had a rather basic feeling about small business, being 
a small-business man myself. Whether they are big business or small 
business, in this country they are working under an incentive system, 
and for the most part you are in competition and the best of the small 
business fellows usually do not have too much trouble getting their 
share of the business. 

I think that some of them, perhaps, have relied on strictly defense 
business for too long when better emphasis might have been placed on 
seeing what they could make or build that would sell in the civilian 
market in order to get a more balanced type of business. 

Mr. Ostertrac. You refer, Mr. Secretary, to the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense under your administration ? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. You refer to the encouragement you have received 
and to your urging that these subcontracts be made available to small 
business ? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Despite your urging, is there a trend toward stifling 
small business insofar as our defense production economy is con- 
cerned? That is the question. 

Mr. Prxe. I do not think so. I am of the opinion that not only 
is the economy of the country generally good, but that the business 
of small business which certainly represents the vast predominance of 
business enterprise in this country is good. Now, of course, we may 
have spots and pockets, and there may be exceptions to that rule but 
certainly, as far as my office is concerned, we are doing everything 
that we know how to do, and we have issued some new and we think 
important policy documents. After all, that is about all we can 
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do. We are charged with making policy for small business and then 
seeing to it that the military departments to the best of our ability 
implement it. I am satisfied that the military departments at the 
level of the people where I work are sincerely interested in seeing these 
small-business programs work. 

We have taken in with us the Small Business Administration rep- 
resentative in our office over in the Pentagon now, and this has never 
taken place before. 

I think that one of our most important efforts is directed at this 
subcontract field, and we are in the process of securing additional in- 
formation on it. This, again, is a difficult job because it imposes more 
statistical reporting on some of the larger contractors to set up a 
reporting system that will give us some gage of the value of defense 
subcontract business that is going to small business in this country. 
















SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LIAISON OFFICE 






Mr. OsrertaG. Mr. Secretary, you made reference to your setup in 
the Pentagon. Are you referring to the Small Business Administra- 
tion liaison officer ? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, sir; that is one phase of it. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Who is the officer ? 

Mr. Prxe. His name is Ted Haugh. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is his title ? 

Mr. Prxe. Well, he is an employee of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, working under Wendell Barnes, and he has been designated 
by the Administrator of the Small Business Administration to be our 
liaison man for procurement matters in the Department of Defense. 
He has an office there, and works very closely on a daily basis with 
Mr. Hamlin, who is my small-business adviser. 

Mr. Osrertac. He is not an employee of the Department of Defense ? 
Mr. Prxe. No, sir. 
















PROCUREMENT OF SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 






Mr. Osrerrag. I have one more subject on which I would like to 
make reference, and that has to do with the spares and spare parts. 
Each service has its own separate and distinct procurement and supply 
system for spares and spart parts. They differ in organization and 
procurement and/or distribution. We have been disturbed for some 
time in this committee with the variation in the systems and the 
results that go with the spare and spart-parts program including 
funding. 

Have you auy idea, Mr. Secretary, as to what steps have been or 
are to be taken to improve that situation ? 

Mr. Pike. Well, you are speaking to a matter that is brought out 
and referred to quite forcibly in the Investigations Committee report 
that we are to address ourselves to tomorrow. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is right. Will this be covered tomorrow in 
your discussion ? 

Mr. Pike. We plan to address ourselves to that subject tomorrow. 

Mr. Ostertac. Then, I will withhold my questions until that time. 
Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is all I have. 
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PROCUREMENT OF PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, when you mentioned on page 3 of your 
statement the fact that all construction equipment has now been as- 
signed to the sole responsibility of the Army, are you referring to the 
policy that was put into effect about 3 years ago when this equipment 
policy was set up by the Corps of Engineers at that time, where the 
various services could draw on it? Is that the arrangement that you 
are speaking of now, and do you mean that the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks has now been amalgamated into that same arrangement with- 
out any operating equipment being in the hands of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks? ‘ 

Mr. Prxe. No, sir; [ think, if I understand the question correctly, 
that the Bureau of Yards and Docks still has their own type of equip- 
ment. What I referred to here, as you notice in the first sentence of 
the paragraph, is a single-service procurement assignment. This goes 
only to the matter of assigning to one service the purchasing of a 
particular category of m: teriel. We had a situation here where the 
Navy was doing part of it, and their headquarters was out of Hueneme, 
and the Army was doing part of it, and I think their office was in 
Detroit. Upon reviewing it. it did not seem to make any sense. So, 
we amalgamated the thing osthars This does not have anything to 
do with the sterage of the equipment or the ownership of it. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


Mr. Davis. Are you planning to get into the general problem of sur- 
plus disposal at some other time, or is this the presentation of it? 

Mr. Prixe. Yes, sir: we have testified on it. If there are particu- 
lar questions you would like to ask, I would be happy to try and answer 
them. 

Mr. Davis. I think what I am concerned with, and my question goes 
more to the mechanics of it, is to get a better understanding of it. 

Take, for instance, we will say, a box of tools that apparently one 
branch of the service finds they no longer will need. Who makes the 
finding that it should be declared surplus, and who is it necessary to 
check with before it actually can be made available? 

Then, what are the orders of priority whereby people get a crack 
at it before it actually is put on the market ? 

Mr. Pre. I can explain that to you. I have done it already for 
the Committee. However, I think if you will allow me to call on 
Commander Holt he can probably do it a little more clearly, and in 
a much brief manner than I could. 

I will be glad to address myself to it, but Commander Holt, if you 

can give a brief rundown on it, I think it will be helpful. He has 
asked a very specific question which I think you can answer easily. 

Commander Hour. Yes, sir; I will try. In the case of the box of 
tools we could start out at the very lowest level, the base, post, camp, 
or station, which might after a review of their inventory and require- 
ments make a determination that they at that level had an excess of 
X number of tools which went into a specific box. They would in- 
form the supply and inventory control point of the particular service 
which has the control of that particular box of tools that they had an 
excess at that location. The supply and inventory control point 
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of the military service involved would look not only at the inventory 
status box of tools at X location, but also at all toolboxes within the 
system. If after a determination that this toolbox was excess and 
there were other toolboxes excess, a Form 120 would be prepared. 
Form 120 is a declaration of excess. The Form 120 would be for- 
warded to the Materiel Redistribution Division of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, currently operated and administered by the 
Department of the Navy. They would place that on an excess list. 
They would circularize all other military departments for the utiliza- 
tion of that toolbox. There would be a period of screening of 45 days 
in which time any department under the Department of Defense 
would have an opportunity to pick up that toolbox or any additional 
toolboxes that the supply and inventory control point of that service 
had determined were in excess to the requirements of that service. 
The MRD, not hearing from any other Departments, would give the 
opportunity to other Federal agencies to pick up this excess of tool- 
boxes and they, of course, would wait for the comebacks from other 
Federal agencies. In the event that there was no utilization to be 
effected, they would notify the holding service that there was no 
request for the toolbox or toolboxes and then, in turn, it would be 
declared surplus to the Department of Defense as a whole, and they 
would be informed to sell it and make whatever disposition that they 
could either through the various donation programs, or through out 
right sale through | various methods employed for the sale of surplus 
property. 
Does that answer your question ? 


DETERMINATION OF PRICE OF SURPLUS ITEMS 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; but generally speaking, how do they set the 
disposal price on something of that kind? 

ameninalen Hour. The disposal price is based on a number of 
various factors. Of course, we always start with the acquisition price 
and based on the acquisition price we must, of course, determine what 
condition the toolbox is in. It may very well be in N-1 condition, 
which is a brand-new condition, and probably in the original carton. 

That would be a factor in determining the price for which it would 
be offered for sale. In addition, there would be other conditions 
which would make that toolbox susceptible to sale but, perhaps, not 
at the acquisition price or the replacement price for the article. It 
may have been that some of the tools have been worn or had been 
used and were not in good usable condition. Therefore, a fractional 
pore would be placed on the toolbox at that time. So, there would 
9 various factors involved in the disposal of the box, keeping in 
mind that most sales are by competitive bid. 

Mr. Pre. Generally, there are three types of merchandising meth- 
ods used to accomplish the disposal. One is the advertised bid where- 
in the list of people who have requested that they be sent lists of 
material which is up for disposal are contacted and they return a 
sealed bid on the tools. Another form is the spot sale where bidders 
have a chance to come out and look at small lots of material, and 
on some items of major equipment we have found that the auction 
sale method has been the most successful one. 
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Mr. Davis. What is the difference between this procedure which 
you go through now and what used to be referred to as a survey on 
something which had lost its usefulness ? 

Commander Horr. A survey, sir, is really an accountability pro- 
cedure more than it is a disposal procedure. A report of survey 
would be prepared at the time that a unit of any one of the military 
services came up with the fact that there had been an article destroyed 
or an article that was no longer of use or one which had been worn 
beyond repair. It is an ace ount: ability document which would expend 
it from the books of that particular service. It is not directly con- 
nected with the disposal procedure or the screening procedure itself. 
It merely established an accounting for that particular item. 

A survey may very well expend an item from the books. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Davis. Thank you. I believe that is all on that subject. 

How far do you expect to be able to go in this standardization of 
supplies,and soon? For instance, we will take a theater supply depot 
or something that you might ordinarily refer to not by that name, we 
will say, in the United Kingdom. Is.the objective to reach the point 
where that single supply depot would be able to handle all of the 
so-called joint-use items for all branches of the services in that par- 
ticular area? Is that what this is striving to accomplish ? 

Mr. Prxe. Well, that certainly is the ultimate end in mind, although 
T doubt that through standardization we are ever going to get, except 
in particular categories of material that admit to standardization, that 
fine an achievement accomplished. Certainly to the end that either 
materials that go into making of end items or the end items themselves 

‘an be made to interchange ‘and thereby reduce the number of spare 
parts in your whole logistics support, what you have described there 
is certainly the ultimate objective. 

Mr. Davis. Do you ever expect to reach the point where one par- 
ticular spare-parts depot would have these parts for Army planes, 
Navy planes, and Air Force planes all in one amalgamated setup ? 

Mr. Prxr. Only to the extent that the same plane 1 is being used by 
the three services. As long as the separate and distinct missions of 
the Army type of aircraft ‘exists, which is confined to the helicopter 
and light-weight types, as contrasted with the Air Force strategic 
bomber and interceptors and fighters, and so forth, outside of any 
standardization that might come between such items as the type of 
screws that might be used in the fuselage or any other component 
like that, that might be standardized. However, certainly in regard 
to major spare parts, you cannot hope to standardize them as between 
planes of different sizes and types. 


REPRESENTATION OF ALL SERVICES IN SINGLE-MANAGER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Davis. Where you have an item that is admittedly a common- 
use item for all branches of the service and you place that particular 
facility under the control of one branch of the service, what protec- 
tion—that is not the correct word, but that is as close as I can come 
to it at this moment—do you provide for the branches of the service 
not represented in the control of the items! 
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Mr. Prxe. That is a very good question. Secretary Wilson in the 
formation of this single-manager plan had that very much in mind. 
He did not want to have a different kind of organization for every 
common-use type of commodity or service, such as the traffic manage- 
ment or MSTS or MATS. He spent a lot of time himself on this 
program structure. He w: anted to get away from the joint-committee 
type of organization, where everybody has a little different interest 
and it is very difficult to achieve a satisfactory decision or result. 
That is why we put emphasis on the single-manager concept. We 
want one man to have the responsibility. However, to get at the point 
you mentioned, in each single-management operation in each one of 
these categories of common-use items or serv ices, the manager will have 
to assist him, an administrative committee comprised of the single 
manager, and an executive director as chairman, and representatives 
from each one of the other two services; a representative from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Defense Controller’s Office; one from my 
Office, and such other representation as may be indicated. 

For instance, in the medical and dental supplies operation there 
will undoubtedly be a third and that would be Dr. Berry, for the 
health and medical aspects. The thought behind having representa- 
tives from the military departments is just this: If the departments 
are not getting good service and if they are not getting their ma- 
teriel on a timely basis and in the condition it should be, and when 
they need it, or if there is anything about the operation with which 
they are dissatisfied and they cannot handle it in direct conversations 
with the single management executive director, they could talk to 


their service Secretary who, in turn, will try to settle any differences 
with his opposite number. If they cannot settle it between them- 
selves, it goes to Mr. Wilson’s office. So, everyone has a chance to 
be heard and there is a channel for redress there. 

Mr. Davis. That situation was unthought of, then, when this sys- 
tem was set up, I gather? 

Mr. Prxr. No, sir; but on the contrary. 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Davis. I noticed with interest your discussion of the participa- 
tion of small business here in this thing, and it made me wonder as 
to just how accurate we can be in quoting either percentages or abso- 
lute figures and saying so much was handled through small-business 
concerns. You have set up somewhat of an arbitr: ary definition of 
what constitutes small business for purposes of citing those figures? 

Mr. Pree. We have not set it up for ourselves: it was set up by 
law and, as I understand it, has been accepted by the Small Business 
Administration. We are making a study to see if we can improve 
on it now. Generally the definition is any business employing less 
than 500 people. Your point is certainly well taken that when we 
talk only about prime contracts, it gives a picture that is on the low 
side. By its very nature small business is going to be in the form 
of vendors, suppliers, and manufacturers of small gadgets and parts 
that are supplied by 1, 2, 3, or 4 subcontractors. If we can develop 
a means of getting these statistics which we are undertaking to do. 
I think we would have overall statistics that would be more meaning- 
ful. They would indicate that small business actually is getting a lot 
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more dollars of business and, a lot higher percentage of the total 
defense dollar than that which we now show; prime contracts are 
only that portion of what goes to small business. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 


DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Froop. Well, all I want to do is go into my annual act, which 
has never done any good before, and will not do any good again, but 
which our Secretary has nothing todo with. You arestillhere. You 
did nothing last year about it, and if you are still here next year, you 
will not do anything again. 

Here is the problem: Everything which you just discussed with 
my friend so far about small business, I agree with him, and I agree 
with you. Certainly, without big business there would not be any 
small business. It is a question of which came first, the chicken or 
theegg. Idonot know. Big business needs small business to supply 
them with raw materials and specialties and small business needs il 
business for subcontracts and you have to have them both. That is 
all right, and I think you have probably done your best to help this 
small-business situation but that is not my problem. 

I am talking about the distressed economic areas, the labor-surplus 
areas, where you have not done your best. Why!’ Nobody knows. 

Now, as far as directives are concerned, from the Executive, and 
from the President down to whatever level finally stops issuing direc- 
tives for somebody below them to follow, those which have been issued 
could not possibly be improved upon. O. Henry could not think up 
some of the dramatic endings on these directives to aid distressed sur- 
plus areas. They are beautiful. They are literally gems, but there 
their usefulness ends. As the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Whit- 
ten said, he used the phrase “it is a matter of practice, and a matter 
of policy.” He was speaking of the general field of procurement. 
Now, that same thing is true here. You establish the policy and it 
goes in to the Federal Register and it appears in the Congressional 
Record and that is the end of it. Nothing happens. 

I do not know what the problem is. You people at the policy level 
apparently have the impression that when you have issued this dicta, 
you do a Pontius Pilate and that is the end of it because the people 
below you sabotage it. The procurement people do not like it. The 
boys in uniform and the civilians that work out in the field—the 
procurement officers—do not agree with your policy and they emascu- 
late it. That is the practice which has been going on for years. 
If you policy people do not know it, you should know it. I think 
you know it, and prefer for some other reason to do nothing about it 
because nothing effectively, at least, is done. 

Now, understand, I can cite exceptions where the contrary is true. 
I cite to you a recent effort made by the Navy Procurement people 
under Admiral Royer who did everything anybody could possibly do 
to help the situation in executing the policy. He sent his civilian and 
military field people into my district, for example, and he did that in 
West Virginia and 3 or 4 other States. He set up this clinic and 
worked with the local people. They have opened up an office, trying 
their best to get the local people who would participate to participate. 
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I know the fault is not all right here. It is difficult to get the local 
people to act. You cannot get them all in agreement, and I know 
that.. So, evaluating the situation, believe me, no one has evaluated 
it closer than I have, but there are at least 50 men on the floor of the 
House up there who in the last hour have done just as much as I 
have with this problem and have had just as little success from the 
Pentagon. There heve been many Senators who have wrestled with 
it. I am speaking of at least 50 or 60 Members. This not political. 
Both sides of the aisle are interested and if you had been up there on 
the floor of the House within the last 2 or 3 hours, you would have 
heard the debate on the Vinson bill and you would have heard what both 
Republicans and Democrats said from a dozen different States. 

‘This is no small thing that you fellows can persist in brushing under 
s rug. You do that year after year, a dozen times a year. 20 percent 
of the membership of the House complains bitterly and complaints 
have come in from a dozen States complaining bitterly. You, in ef- 
fect, have ignored this. You say “What can we do?” You say “Mr. 
Flood, you are from a coal district and we cannot sell your coal even 
if you mined it. That is not our problem.” I know that. I do not 
think you are Houdini. Understand, this is not you personally. You 
are sitting there, but this applies to the whole operation. 

Going back to the small-business problem, you have this question, 
so I am advised, developing. 

In the last year many, many, many big prime contractors are not 
subcontracting. They are doing their own subcontracting operation 
in order to get that labor markup value that only the subcontractor 
can get and they cannot get that value. They cannot make that sav- 
ings and they cannot take advantage of that extra time on that same 
percentage of labor unless they do that kind of work and less and less 
and less and Jess of the subcontracting is going out from primes be- 
cause if they subcontract, they cannot get that writeoff, and it is 
becoming a very serious thing. 

Now, I brought that to the attention of Secretary Wilson and he 
said “It is not so.” Well, now, Allah has spoken, but it is true. 

In this survey that this subcommittee ca I was very disappointed 
to find out that this report that you are going to discuss tomorrow did 
not make any inquiry into the award and placement of contracts in 
(listréssed labor areas. I thought this committee was going to do 
that but this report. that you are going to put in tomorrow on procure- 
ment expressly does not do that. That is why I have to make this 
long-winded speech. I have nothing to go on. I have no investiga- 
tion. All I know is what I know. 

Now, these people are all, with rare exception, small-business people. 
However, there is no plant in my area which can build a B-52 and we 
cannot. build a Forestall carrier nor can we build a tank. We could 
not. build it if you gave it to us. 

If you gave me a $50 million contract to build a carrier or a B—52 
bomber, or these great all-weather interceptor fighters, I could not 
build the darn thing. They are all small business in these many, 
many, many areas in these many States. 

Now, the small-business man is getting into trouble despite these 
figures or percentages of participation. They are why? They are 
double the figure you gave. I would wager to say that small business 
is participating in nearly 50 percent of the actual dollar. Sure he is. 
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That is all right, and it is good. I think you have improved that a 
great deal, and I think you have tried. I think vou mean ‘t, but vou 
do not mean helping your poor relations. You hope it will go away 
like gas on the stomach, or that you will sweep us under a rug. 

We are not going away. You are stuck with us. You are talking 
about prosperity. There are several million unemployed men in these 
areas who resent bitterly this slogan of prosperity. “There ain’t no 
such animal” there. You did not create it; you did not create the 
conditions that have produced the situation, understand. You are 
not responsible for an area where there is a single industrial economy 
as in mine which is coal, and T know that. You are not responsible 
for the competitive influence of oil and gaseous fuels against coal. 
All of that is not your fault. Well, we know that. When I say “we,” 
I am speaking of 20 Congressmen who after a meeting in my office 
asked me to say this. They have the same problem from different 
courses. They did the same thing last year, but we got no place. I 
am convinced although I have a blind spot and maybe I am preju- 
diced, but let me say we are convinced that if the Pentagon made bona 
fide all-out efforts to mop up some of these unemployment pools in a 
a dozen of these States, it could be done. I am speaking now of 
chronic areas; I am speaking now of economic cancer and not seasonal 
areas. I donot mean Atlantic City where in the winter a lot of peo- 
ple are out of work and where in the summer they are eating high on 
the hog. I donot mean the seasonal problem. That is a special prob- 
lem. It is a problem, but it is a special problem. It is not in the 
same desperate category as these twenty-odd chronic distressed surplus 
areas. 

You are talking about your guided missiles and your secret weap- 
ons and whatnot. The greatest weapon you have in the Pentagon is 
the manpower of this Nation and you are wasting millions of them 
by failing to utilize them. 

Some fellows suggest this, and we are shocked to hear it: This, 
we look upon with horror where you say “Well, if the areas were 
proper, good American areas, if they were worthwhile, business would 
go in there.” 

This is America. We believe in free enterprise. We are not going 
to tell businessmen what to do. It has been suggested that if the 
people can work and if the area was proper and if the situation was 
umicable or desirable, business would find its level and would go in 
there and if business will not move in, then you feel “take the peasants 
and get them out of there, and move them some place else where they 
ean get jobs and mop up the area and wipe it out.” There is that 
school of thought in the Pentagon and it is very strongly there in both 
the civilian and military. That isa shocking thing to hear. It is a 
very casual, evnical attitude to be abroad in this kind of country but 
it is there. It has been expressed publicly and at very high levels. 
That is an evil thought and we resist that. I assure vou that all over 
the country this problem exists. I am speaking of many States— 
great States—and many areas. 

We believe that the Defense neople down through the years could 
have taken certain defense installations, certain depots, certain plants, 
or certain some things—if you were honest and sincere about these 
areas—and put one of them in there where it would employ 2 or 3 
thousand men and mop up the surplus labor pool. 
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The Department of Labor tells us—the experts in the Government 
who know—that for every man you would employ it would take 24% 
to 3 men to serve him. Where you scatter these great install: ations 
about, contrary to your decentralizing theory, contrary to your modern 
concept. of defense, contrary to all the lip service you give to these 
new theories—the next day you will put a 5,000-man plant or a 3,000- 
man installation in the very backyard of an area where you must pirate 
the existing labor pool to man it. It is fantastic and contradictory, 
and we sit and watch that. 

Yet, all things being equal, within reason all the facilities and all 
the conditions precedent that make you put it there exist in a dozen 
other areas—not as good, always, but a demarcating line is so thin 
that if you were sincere about that distressed area and those dozens 
of thousands of good workmen you would have tried. But you do 
not. You have ignored that. 

I will tell yu “why. After your policies are issued, when you get 
down to the operating levels, they want to follow the path of least re- 
sistance. They are very human. Their experience in the patterns 
of procurement down through the years with certain companies in 
certain areas has been satisfac tory. Everything is all right. Leave 
it alone. They say “We are not sociologists. This is not the ‘de- 
partment of public assistance.’ It is not our problem to look niter 
the poor and distressed and unemployed. That is somebody else’s 
job.” That is what they think. They do not have the guts to say 
so out loud, but that is what you think, and that is what happens. 

By that time you are making some other policy about some other 
matter. You just do not get to it. But they outwit you downstairs 
in this operation. 

You policymakers have to do more than issue this very proper state- 
ment. I could not improve on this, but if that is all you do you will 
hear the same thing again next year. 

I think, Mr. Sec retary, that these C ongressmen and these Senators 
from all these areas—I am simply their “mouthpiece” because I am 
sitting in this chair, like you are sitting in that one; and you have to 
listen to me and I have to make the statement. That is my job. We 
believe that we have the right in this country, in this year of our Lord 
1956, faced with all the sectionalism that is developing again un- 
fortunately, to take this position. 

Upstairs on that floor, on that Vinson bill, when the men stood up 
to vote, I looked around when the negative vote was taken, and I could 
tell you why the men who voted the way they did voted the way they 
did. I do not blame them, but I know why they voted that way. This 
is not a criticism of them, but I looked at them, the 60 of them, and 
with the exception of 2 or 3 Members I could tell you why. They did 
not want to vote against that amendment in their hearts, but they were 
defending the areas where the big contracts are, or they were defend- 
ing areas that are trying to get business in. That is not immoral. But 
I say to you that we still have this r ight. 

Now, I know in this place you pay off on the number of votes you 
have. We probably have only one-fourth the vote, so we eannot 
shove it down your necks. We deo not have the votes. But we have 
several million men out of work. ~ 

You cannot parade this slogan of prosperity in view of that—that 
is a sham and a fraud unless you have made this effort honestly and 
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failed; and then you could not be criticized. You are not responsible 
for the condition, and you cannot mop it all up. You are not going 
to wipe this slate clean, probably never. Maybe that is God’s will; 
I do not know. 

I merely sav to you that we are not convinced you have tried. It 
is not small business in question now, but the placement of procure- 
ment in distressed labor economic areas for the express purpose of 
mopping up that problem. 

Either you have a duty or you do not. If you decide that is not your 
obligation, for various reasons I have stated, very well; so be it. But 
if you say that it is—and you have said that it is—then the burden is 
upon you to follow through, and that you have not, sir, done in that 
department. 

We believe that if we were sitting where you are that during the 
last 10 years many, many of these problems could have been corrected, 
if that man or that man had moved in there and mopped it up. That 
is not discriminating sectionally or anything else. It calls for spe- 
cial attention; not special privilege but special attention. You have 
special problems. That is not special privilege. You are missing great 
values, so my colleagues tell me; and I agree with them. 

Now, this plea has been ignored year after year. I know what 
trouble you have. The minute you try to place a certain plant employ- 
ing 3,500 men in any 1 of 25 of these surplus economic areas you will 
face the resistance of 300 C ongressmen, who say: “You have no right 
under the law to do that.” 

All right. Finally I come to this, and you know it: This amend- 
ment to the Vinson Act just passed. We talked about it. Now let me 
show you how frustrating trying to talk to you people is. Believe me, 
for years my people in my district tried to get some of this procure- 
ment work, and I speak for the others in all the other districts. They 
would go to your procurement people. They came to Washington into 
the regional offices, of all the services, and they were told: “Put your 
name on the bidder’s list.” 

That is the classic brushoff. I arrange an appointment for these 
men to go to the regional office, or here, and we are met with courtesy. 
Nobody could receive us more graciously. Then they are told: “Put 
your name on the bidder’s list and we will see that you are circularized 
and then you will bid in the good American way, competitive enter- 
prise, against your equals.” 

Now, that was false. That was not true. Because you now tell 
me, in the debate on the Vinson bill, that you must have the right to 
negotiate, that 80 percent of your contracts are negotiated contracts 
and not bid contracts. 

You cannot have it both ways. This whole month under this Vinson 
debate the Pentagon has said: “Why, only a small percentage of 
our work of necessity is done by bids. We have to negotiate.” 

That is not what you have been telling me for 10 years, or my people. 
You have been telling my men that you have to bid. What you mean 
is you negotiate where and when you want to, with whom you want 
to negotiate. 

I was up there battling for you on the floor, knowing in my heart 
that it was not so, for years. You were not giving these awards by 
bids. It was only when you felt like it. You were “negotiating. The 
vast majority of your procurement was by negotiation on these defense 
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procurement things, yet you told me and my people we were doing it 
by bids, and, “Get your name on the bidder’s list.’ 

It was a brushoff. If you had exercised in these areas a bona fide 
intention to help these areas the negotiations that have been exer- 
cised—with or without the law; I do not know—if you would take 
the amendment which was just made to the Vinson Act 2 hours ago 
and use it, now that you can negotiate in these labor areas, you could 
do it. 

We stood up there and said: “All we want you to do is give the 
Defense Department the right they now have if they want to do it 
to do it; to negotiate in surplus labor areas.’ 

I said that and I was afraid it was not so, because you were not 
doing it; but IT had to say that, because it is important to have that 
act passed to give you at least the legal cloak to trv. But you have not 
been doing it. 

Do you see what these Congressmen thought? There were 20 of them 
up there who said that. They have had the same experience. You 

say to the men, “Submit your bid”: and yet 80 percent of it has not 
been done that w ay. It has been very unfair. 

Now, this is the end of the hearing for today. Tomorrow you are 
going into procurement and you will put on a great show to defend 
yourself against this investigation. But you are not going to talk 
about, because this investigation does not talk about, the pl wcement of 
contracts in the distressed economic areas. It is too bad. That is not 
your fault. 

Well, I have done my duty of 19: . But I do no tbelieve you. 
have no confidence in you any more. I do not think you will do it. 

Mr. Prxr. May I just say a couple of words. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Prxe. Let me say—and this can be for the record or off the rec- 
ord, as you wish, sir—that I understand what you are talking about. 
I think there were a couple of points on which you were not cor- 
rectly informed. 

I would say, on one of those points, to get the record straight, that 
as far as this negotiation versus advertised type of bid is concerned 
you have given approximately correct figures, but this does not mean 
that in every case where the services negotiate they go out and pick 
one firm with which to negotiate. We do get competition. The proc- 
ess is an invitation for proposals. We may get 4 or 6 or 8 or 10 pro- 
posals, and on the best-looking one of those we will negotiate. This, in 
its proper place, in my opinion, speaking with respect to the overall 
interest of the Government and all the people, is a good thing. Our 
major objective in procurement, as I see it, is to get the best price, qual- 
ity and delivery and all other things being equal. 

As to your general point about the lack of effectiveness of the policy 
guidance and instructions and wherewithal that the Department of 
Defense has had with respect to distressed labor areas, I would agree 
with you 100 percent that we have not been in a major degree success- 
ful in coping with the problems. I will say it is my opinion that I 
do not think that through procurement you can find the full solution 
to your problem. TI think it is possible we may help in some scattered 
areas, 

Mr. Froop. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. Prxe. I will say further that I am very conscious of the | instruc- 
tions we are operating under, under the set-aside program. It isa 
change from the old matched bid, which I know you are familiar with. 

Mr. Fioop. I wrote it. It was in my handwriting. Iam thoroughly 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Pixr. And I know you are acquainted with the set-aside 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. Not favorably; but I am acquainted with it. 

Mr. Pixr. The wording of that is such that we cannot allow a price 
differential. We cannot negotiate with a firm in a distressed labor 
area and pay a higher price than that submitted by the original bidder. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Pixs. I am sure you also realize another qualification we are 
under, that to qualify for negotiation for a part of a set-aside a 
bidder from a distressed labor area must have submitted a bid on 
the original go-around, 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

Mr. Prxe. Also, his price must have been within 120 percent of 
the low price. 

I know we have accomplished some procurement in this fashion. 
I am not directly concerned with individual procurement actions my- 
self, but I happen to have been called in on one involving the Army 
in quite a large quantity of textile procurement last year. Some 6 
million yards, ‘T believe, were bei ing purchased. 

At any rate, we at our level are doing the best we can. I think there 
is undoubtedly some truth and some merit in what you say about 
obstruction. 

Mr. Fioop. Make no mistake about that. 

Mr. Prxe. I have come to have a very sympathetic heart for the 
contracting officer. He has one whale of a job, by the time you see 
all of the books of our topside regulations; and then the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force regulations; then the technical services and bureaus 
go at it some more. 

Mr. Fioop. I told you he is a human being. I know that. 

Mr. Pixe. To try in addition to serve social objectives, I can im- 
agine it might seem to him to be the straw that breaks the camel’s 
ba ick. 

Mr. FLoop. I know that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Information was furnished to the committee.) 


MILITARY EVALUATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Froop. There is just one other question. I see here in the 
room now 12 men and yourself, but only 2 of them are in uniform. 
One is a brigadier general of the Army. I cannot see what branch 
of the service it is. 

Mr. Pree. And Commander Holt. 

Mr. Froop. I cannot see what your costume jewelry is. General. 

General Grormiey. Basically ordnance, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Basically ordnance. The other is a three striper from 
the Navy, but he is not a line officer. 
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When you talk about evaluating ammunition, there never has been 
a war in which there has not been an ammunition scandal, either on 

caliber or amounts. That always happens. 

You are not having very good intentioned civilian businessmen 
evaluating ammunition and distributing it around; are you? There 
are some uniformed personnel on this, I hope. 

Mr. Pre. There are. This is a joint effort between ourselves and 
the services. 

Mr. Froop. That is all I want to know. I just want to be assured 
that this is not restricted to peacetime civilian businessmen opinions 
about quantities and qualities and calibers and distribution of am- 
munition. 

Mr. Pixe. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. We will see you tomorrow, 
Mr. Pike. 

Mr. Pre. Yes, sir. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, JR., DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

CLIFFORD C. FURNAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

ALVIN WAGGONER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BALLISTIC MISSILES 
COMMITTEE, OSD 

MAJ. GEN. R. 8. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

This is a special oceasion for the full Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations in regard to the ballistic missiles program, I am 
going to ask General Moore to make a statement in regard to what is 
prope sed. J 

General Moorn. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Rueben B. Robertson, Jr., is before the commit- 
tee for the first time to present a special statement on the ballistic mis- 
siles program. 

He is accompanied by Dr. Clifford Furnas, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development, who appeared before the 
committee several days ago. 

There is also present with Mr. Robertson, Mr. Alvin Waggoner, 
who is the executive secretary of the OSD Ballistic Missiles Com- 
mittee. 

Assistant Secretary McNeil is also present. 

The presentation will consist first of a top-secret statement by Sec- 
retary Robertson, accompanied by some slides and eo tures. 

Mr. Manon. Is the nature of this material such, Mr. Secretar y, that 
we could have it printed in the record or not ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, I think we would certainly like for 
it not to be printed. I would like to say this: It is classified “top 
secret.” It contains information that has to do with starting dates, 
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acceleration dates, flying tests. and operational dates. We feel that 
those are the very critical bits of information. It has also specific 
sizes and weights. 

We are very conscious of the fact that in recent months many articles 
have been in the press that mention designs, weights, and so — 
but those are by way of speculation. W hat we are saying is by wa 
of fact. We would really like this in the most secret fashion, We 
want you to have all the information, but to realize that contained 
therein is information which if known as fact could be beneficial to 
the enemy. 

Mr. Manon. We have had a Jot of hearings and will have additional 
liearings with respect to specific appropriation items involving mis- 
siles, 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will respect your wishes with respect to this not 
being placed on the record. I think we will not need to even record 
for the committee on appropriations the top-secret part of it. 

Mr. Rozertson. We have a copy which we can leave for you, of the 
prepared remarks I would have. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

You will make a statement and show pictures, and then what? 

Mr. Rosertson. Then I will be available to answer any questions. 

Mr. Manon. Would you like to proceed with the whole presenta- 
tion before we ask questions? 

Mr. Roperrson. If that isagreeable. I think it has this advantage: 
Many of the questions that normally occur as to parallel tracking 
and organization and things do unfold as we go along. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection we will comply with your sugges- 


tion and let you complete your entire statement and presentation, and 
then we will ask some questions. 

We are honored to have present this afternoon for this special 
hearing the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Cannon, 
an ex-officio member of all subcommittees: and Mr. Taber, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropriations Committee. 

Will you proceed. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF TYPES OF MISSILES 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman. if I may be permitted, by way of pre- 
liminary, will you give us a definition of some terms! We would 
like to have the distinction between the guided missiles and the ballis- 
tic missiles and any other missile that is ‘being worked on. We would 
also like to have some distinction, if any, between the ground-to- 
ground, the ground-to-air, the air-to-air, and the air-to-ground mis- 
siles and so forth, and the primary purposes for which they are being 
prepared. 

Mr. Manon. Can this be for the record ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes: this can be for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, first I should like to repeat, as you have pointed 
out, that there are four major categories of missiles: surface-to-sur- 
face, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, and air-to-air. 

The field within which I am going to talk today is surface-to- 
surface. That is the group of the ‘long-range, middle-range and 
short-range missiles having the objective of striking surface targets. 
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In that field there are two categories, the ballistic type and the air- 
breathing type. Now, there are, in being certain missiles like the Cor- 
poral which is operational to the Army. The category that I am 
going to be talking about is primarily that which is in the develop- 
ment stage, looking to the future, which is not operational at this 
time. 


DESCRIPTION OF BALLISTICS MISSILE 


Let me start this way: The ballistic type is fired vertically, goes 
up well outside the atmosphere—for the long-range ballistic— “and 
the nose cone reenters the atmosphere a short distance from the target. 
I will show this in the discussion, because of the technical factors 
involved. 

Mr. Cannon. What follows the trajectory / 

Mr. Rozerrson. The nose cone follows a ballistic trajectory. The 
guidance takes place only in the first brief period of time for what 
we call the [RBM and the ICBM. There are various types of guid- 
ance which may be employed all of which will be discussed. 

The components are a warhead, a nose cone, the vehicle airframe, 
the propulsion, and the guidance. These are the components which 
will be illustrated. 

The missile goes out of the atmosphere and has the problem of get- 
ting back into the atmosphere without burning up like a meteor. It 
is principally that reentry characteristic and its guidance that make 
the ballistic missile a very highly technical problem. 


AIR BREATHING MISSILE 


Also in this long-range field is the air-breather missile, which we 
will point out as being a related part of our program of interconti- 
nental weapons. 

We have two types of air breathers also, which will be shown and 
described. One is known as the snark and the other as the NAvAHO. 
They are Air Force projects. Both of them are designed to go inter- 
continental ranges and are well along. 

The sNARK, may be fired from a platform very much like the mara- 
por, a shorter range missile now in the Air Force. 

I will be stressing the ballistic side today, because that is the area 
of greatest inter est, although we feel that the air breathers such as 
the SNARK and NAVAHO are very important parts of our deterrent 
power. 

There are the surface-to-air missiles which are fired against air- 
craft targets. These are defensive missiles such as the Army NIKE 
I which is now operational. 

In the Navy there is the rerRtER, which I happened to see fired from 
the Cruiser Boston just last week. 

In the air-to-air missiles also fired against aircraft targets, we have 
several, such as the Navy sparrow and sIDEWINDER and the Air ra 
rALCON. In this case the missile leaves the plane in flight, and i 
guided to the target aircraft. 

Then there is the air-to-surface missile launched from an aircraft 
against a surface target. An example is the Air Force rascax project. 

“Within these categories I have been very general. I think if you 
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would like more specific information on that Dr. Furnas could fill 
that in. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

Mr. Roperrson. Shall we proceed ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DEPUTY SECRETARY ROBERTSON 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, will you put into the record a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Secretary, since he has not been before us 
before / 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


REUBEN B. RosperTson, Jk., DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., was nominated to be Deputy Secretary of Defense 
by the President on July 12, 1955. His nomination was confirmed by the Senate 
on July 22, 1955, and he was sworn into office on August 5, 1955. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Asheville, N. C., on June 27, 1908. He attended 
grammar school at Asheville and the preparatory school at the Asheville School 
for Boys, and was graduated from Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School 
in 1930 with a bachelor of science in chemical engineering. 

In 1930 he joined the Champion Paper & Fiber Co. organization and in 1934 
he became assistant general manager of the Carolina division. He served 
successively as vice president of the Carolina division, vice president and general 
production manager of the corporation, executive president. In 1950 he was 
elected president and member of the board of directors. 

In 1942 Mr. Robertson was called to Washington, D. C., to serve on the War 
Production Board. He was commissioned a captain in the Army in 1943 and 
was honorably discharged in November 1945 as a lieutenant colonel, having 
served in the following capacities: March 19438 to August 1948, control officer, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, Washingten, D. C.: September 1913 to 
December 1944, control officer, Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, Ga.; Decem- 
ber 1944 to March 1945, labor supply officer, Headquarters, Army Service Forees, 
Washington. D. C.: Mareh 1945 to October 1945, Director of Operations Division, 
Fourth Service Command Reclamation Center, Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1950 he was appointed by the President to the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and in 1953 he became vice chairman of the Business Advisory Council to the 
Secretary of Commerce. He was leader of a team of businessmen appointed 
by President Eisenhower and Director of Mutual Security Harold E. Stassen, 
to evaluate our mutual security program in Germany. More recently, he has 
been vice chairman of the Committee on Business Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (task force of Hoover Commission). 

Mr. Robertson has served as director, Proctor & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio: director, Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co.; director, B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; director, Dairypak, Inc.; vice president, American Paper & Pulp 
Association; director, Wachvia Bank & Trust Co., Asheville, N. C.: president, 
Employers Labor Relations Information Committee, Inc., an organization con- 
tributing to the improvement of human relations in industry and to create 
understanding as to how the interests of the public, of employees, and employers 
can best be served. He has been a trustee of the National Industrial Conference 
Board; American Institute of Chemical Engineers: Committee for Southern 
Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 

He has been active in civic and social activities in Ohio and North Caro- 
lina. He has served as director, Ohio Foundation of Independent Colleges: 
trustee, Asheville, N. C., School for Boys; director, Cincinnati Community Chest. 
He is a member of the Commercial Club of Cincinnati; Commonwealth Club of 
Cincinnati; Hamilton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce: Hamilton, Ohio, Industrial 
Council: Ohio State Chamber of Commerce; National Committee for Industrial 
Service of YMCA; North Carolina State Planning Board; North Carolina State 
Board of Vocational Edueation. He is an Episcopalian. 

Married to Miss Margaret Watkins. of Charleston, S. C., in December 1938, he 
has 4 sons, Reuben B., III, 16; Daniel Huger, 13; Peter Thomson, 10; George Wat- 
kins, 1; and 2 daughters, Margaret Laurens, 6; and Louisa Hope, 3. The family 
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residence is at 9974 McKelvey Road, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, but Secretary and 
Mrs. Robertson are currently residing at 2424 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rosertson. Gentlemen, in order that you might get a feel of the 
hardware involved and the vastness of a missile firing—some of you 
may have seen them or will see them in the future—we have about an 
8- or 10-minute movie which will show more concretely what this is. 


ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Cannon. No “crash program” could expedite the work that 
you are doing? 

Mr. Rosertson. We think it depends upon what you call a crash 
program. We feel that the contractors are moving as fast as they 
possibly can. The recruitment of the proper scientists and the ques- 
tion of hours of work and workweeks has been analyzed very carefully. 
All of the contractors are authorized unlimited overtime expense con- 
sistent with the needs of the program. 

The average workweek for all of the contractors, as well as the 
subcontractors, is running about 50 hours a week. There are isolated 
cases where scientists are involved that run up to 60 hours. In fact, 
some of the scientists working on this really do not know what their 
hours are because they are thinking and planning all the time. We 
feel that the total force of the Government is back of this program, 
and that it is moving forward in that kind of way. 

There are instances in which one could describe a crash program 
where an operation which goes off in many directions and you really 
do not gain any time. We feel that we have the proper balance to 
achieve the earliest possible operational date. 

Mr. Cannon. How does the progress of Russia in this field compare 
with your program? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Cannon, may I quote a few paragraphs from a 
recent statement by Mr. Allen Dulles before one of the joint com- 
mittees? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Ropertson. This will have to be strictly off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

That, I think, covers this ballistics missiles field. I have informa- 
tion on all the other fields, but I believe your interest is principally 
here: That is the latest summary. 

Mr. Manon. You may now proceed with your picture. 

(Motion picture presentation.) 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Ronertrson. Mr. Chairman, we would be very happy to attempt 
to answer any questions that may occur to you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there has been a lot of discussion pro 
and con as to the ballistics missiles program and the sufficiency of it. 

I believe you have made it clear to us that there is no lack of funds 
for the prosecution of this program, and I believe you said the pro- 
gram is practically on a crash basis now, if one means by “crash” basis 
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that you are making progress as rapidly as is physically and humanly 
possible to make progress: is that correct ? 

Mr. Roperrson. That is the w ay we believe. The urgencies which 
have been attached to it are being responded to by all elements of 
both Government and contractors in making the program move. 


APPOINTMENT OF OVERALL PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


Mr. Manon. Is any drastic change contemplated in the program 
after the appointment of one key man in the Department whom you 
might call a czar, or something else? 

Is any drastic change proposed ? 

Mr. Ronprrson. We believe that the necessary delegations of au- 
thority are complete. For example the Air Force now has complete 
author ity for their program and they have made the necessary organ- 
izational alinements. “The real function that our special assistant 
will perform is to be sure that there is nothing that gets in the way 
of the program, and that whenever bottlenecks or interferences 
might show up as we go down the road, are immediately resolved. 

As we vo down the road, we hope to cut out any undesirable dupli- 

cation, but we believe that fundamentally the organization is really 
complete, and lends itself toward getting the development of the 
weapon into its application within the forces in the most expeditious 
manner. 

We believe that the present structure is sound and will produce 
the earliest weapon. 

Mr. Mauon. Have you perfor med, and are you performing, the 
function of a czar, so to speak, in preventing any delay at this time 
pending the appointment of some special director ? 

Mr. Ropertson. I have that complete authority. I share the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense and he has asked me to give most 
urgent attention to this. I have been in office for a matter of 7 months, 
during which time I have spent more time on this than I have on any 
other single program. However, it is a fact that I have other re- 
sponsibilities whether the Secretary is here, or away. I seek the added 
help that such a man could prov ide, and we hope to have such a man 
in the near future. 

It is better to be delayed slightly and be sure that we have the right 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the right man has been found, probably ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I hope we have. 

Mr. Manon. You are not ready to make any announcement about 
it ? 

Mr. Ropertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel that the development of the intermediate 
and the intercontinental ballistic missile is a very great urgency ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think they are of the gr eatest urgency. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Mr. Mauion. Do you feel that the intercontinental ballistic missile 
is aS Important to our defense and to our military power as the general 
public seems. to feel that it is? 
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Mr. Ropertson. We think it is a very important weapon, but we 
do not believe that it is the sole and complete and ultimate weapon. 
We believe that frame of mind is not consistent with the fact that 
for some time in the future we will be dependent, for owr major 
retaliatory strength, on manned bombers. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that it is not impossible to develop a countermeasure to a 
ballistic missile and there are studies going on to that effect. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you would ; agree, and I believe maybe you 
have said that the capability of the man-carrying bomber is being 
reduced by reason of the capability to defend against it. 

Mr. Roserrson. We know as a result of our own progress on de- 
fenses it will make the life of 2a manned bomber more risky as the years 
roll by. 

Mr. Manon. Are you saying that manned bombers, after a few 
years, or a decade, probably, will be for all practical purposes inca- 
pable of launching counteroffenses which might destroy the enemy 4 

Mr. Rosertson. I wouldn’t go so far as to say that, because I believe 
that there are many, many developments still coming in the manned 
bomber field. For example, one field is the aircr aft nuclear propul- 
sion area. 

There are also countermeasure techniques which can still be very 
potent, weapons and we must not overlook the quality which may be 
available in those fields.) Therefore, that research and development 
should also go forward. 

Mr. Manon. The implication to me is that in view of our all-out 
effort to produce the ballistic missile that we do not expect too much 
of the bombers after 10, 20-or 30 years. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Well, sir, I am not able to foresee exactly the end 
of the manned bomber. There is another factor that comes in seri- 
ously. One is never sufficiently sure of target information, i. e., ac- 
curately enough to remain exclusively and fire a long-range missile, 
and be sure that it hits the target. In other words, we do not know 
whether we can locate all of the targets. 

Mr. Manon. The bomber which 1s handled by a man would be more 

‘capable in that instance ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Of target identification; yes, sir. There are ad- 

vantages on that side. Dr. Furnas, would you like to comment on 
that ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Someone has said that the intercontinental ballistics 
missile is not the ultimate weapon. What would be your comment on 
that? 

Dr. Furnas. Well, of course, this is a matter of definition of terms. 
I feel, however, that if there is any such thing as the ultimate weapon, 
I believe the intercontinental ballistics missile is that. When you 
speak of the ultimate weapon, I presume you are referring to one 
which would be a weapon against which there is no defense. We feel 
that there will be at least a partially effective defense against the in- 
tercontinental ballistics missile some day, but it would be very, very 
difficult and it will never be 100 percent effective. I think we can 
count on that. So, there is not a definite, clean-cut answer on this 
but in my opinion this missile is as close to the ultimate weapon that 
we can ever realize. 
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Mr. Manon. Then, we are approaching a very definitely different 
and new stage in the history of civilization, if you want to call it 
civilization ; are we not? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel we are; yes, sir. 


DEFENSE AGAINST MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Is it not possible that as defenses have been found 
against these other weapons that defenses will be found against the 
ballistic missile. Is it not possible that by the same token the defenses 
against the intercontinental ballistics missile will become just as real 
and just as effective? 

Dr. Furnas. May I expand on that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I would like to point out that in the defense against the 
bomber that we never had any absolute defense. In other words, in 
the raids during World War II if you had the defensive capability 
of eliminating, let us say, 5 percent or 10 percent of the bombers coming 
in on a large raid, that was considered very good. If in an exchange 
of raids we eliminated 10 percent of those that came in and we lost 
only 3 percent of those we sent over, we gained on this exchange which 
went back and forth for so many months of bombing. However, when 
you come to this ballistics missiles aspect it is a little different. May 
I go off the record for a moment on this? 

‘Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Were you advised of anything approaching an all-out 
effort in progress looking toward a defense against the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile? 

Mr. Ropertson. There are several intensified studies going on as to 
the detection methods, which is the first problem, and the strategical 
approaches to it. Also, the method of contacting and destroying this 
missile in the upper atmosphere is being studied. 

Mr. Taser. Are vou making any progress in it ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. I know that those working on it are some- 
what encouraged. I would like to stress this point that the most 
effective aspect of the deterrent we now have is the fact that a B-52 
can carry more destructive force than all the air raids in Europe in 
World War II. That is a tremendously destructive force. 

Mr. Manon. We are not immediately faced with the possibility of 
a defense against the intercontinental ballistic missile or the. inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile? 

Mr. Roser tson. I am not sure that I understand your question. 

Mr. Manon. I mean we are not faced with the immediate possi- 
bility of having to utilize a defense ourselves against such a missile? 

Mr. Rosertson. No. We feel at the moment the greater emphasis 
should be upon our ability to maintain that deterrent force, and then 
as rapidly as technology can unfold thereafter to bring into being the 
search for the defense against the ballistic missile. 

Mr. Manon. We have no early expectation of finding a defense 
against the ballistic missile? 

Mr. Ropertson. No. I would qualify that by saying that T do not 
know what you mean exactly by early. The work is moving along. 
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Mr. Manon. The difficulties are so great that possibly we should 
discontinue that discussion at the moment. 


CAPABILITY TO EFFECT AND CONTINUE PROGRAM 


Do we have the capability from the standpoint of economic re- 
sources and technical manpower to effect and to continue over a long 
period of time a ballistic missile program? Is it so expensive in 
manpower and money that the difficulties are very great or not? 

Mr. Roserrson. I would say, Mr. Chairman, we are doing these 
developments in many fields. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roszerrson. I think it is right to say that the supply of scien- 
tists is one of the critical matters. They are being diverted as rapidly 
as the people that are guiding these programs feel they can recruit 
the right people and get them in the right phases. They feel that they 
are going to be able to have the requisite amount of manpower. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Furnas, do you know what I am inquiring about? 
It has taken a certain amount of effort to get us capable in the field of 
the long-range bomber and the atomic bomb. We were able to meet 
it from the standpoint of money, resources, and manpower. 

Now, will we be able just as easily to meet the production require- 
ments and so forth in this field of intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
manpower, resources, and otherwise ? 

Dr. Furnas. In my opinion we will. After we get these missiles 
developed, and because of the great destructive power of each of them, 
it is not going to take as many of them, as many units as was the case 
in the conventional weapons in the past. 

Mr. Manon. Do you superimpose this on all your other programs / 

Dr. Furnas. I am assuming that as weapons systems become obso- 
lete we will gradually drop them and adopt the others. If your 
thought was that we could carry on all of these other activities, all 
weapon systems that we developed in the past, and dumped them on 
top, the.answer is “No.” We can only do it if we eliminate those 
things that become obsolete and produce only the newer ones. I am 
sure with these far more effective weapons that we have it will be just 
as feasible economically to carry them on as has been the case in the 
past because of their high degree of effectiveness per unit. 

Mr. Manon. The per unit cost of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile will be how much? Will it be too much greater than our best 
bombers ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. We have some figures on that. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think it is possible to present exact figures? 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MISSILES OTHER THAN ICBM 


Mr. Matton. I would like to explore briefly the field of feasibility or 
the desirability of going ahead on the Navano and the sNARK in view 
of the fact. we apparently are on the threshold of perfecting the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

Mr. Rogertson. That is a matter that has been under intensive study, 
not only by the Air Force, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretariat, 
but our technical advisory committees. ‘The current thinking is that 
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we should carry along both of those until we have a more proven data 
on the scietecaniinnes and aecuracy of the long-range ballistie missile. 
Mr. Manion. If we did perfect the intercontinental ballistic missile 
and were sure of what we had, we probably would not have much re- 
quirement for these other slower long-range missiles ¢ 
Mr. Rozertson. We would probably phase out but perhaps not 
eliminate because of certain differences in comparative capabilities. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. We have had a lot of discussion before this commit- 
tee and I am sure there has been much before other committees as to 
the relationship between the position of the United States and the 
position of Soviet Russia in the perfection of the intermediate ballistic 
missile and the long-range ballistic missile. Off the record, you 
discussed that to some extent. Is there anything that you appropri- 
ately put on the record? 

Mr. Rozerrson. I would say some of the indications that have been 
referred relate to information about something being in the air over 
long distances, distances longer than 200 miles. Had we been seek- 
ing just the job of having something flying in the air, and directed 
our attention to that, we could have been there by this time. We do 
not consider that is the fundamental problem. We can have things 
flying great distances without too much trouble. The fundamental 
problems are in the accuracy of guidance and the reliability of reen- 
try. 

‘Mr. Manon. Would you assume that they would approach the thing 
more or less as we would, something more or less flying in the air 
without guidance? It would not be too significant from their stand- 
point, either ? 

Mr. Rosertson. One would presume that would be the case, unless 
it were for psychological reasons or exploratory reasons. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the nation which first perfects the inter- 
continental or the intermediate range ballistic missile will be in the 
position of having a great psychological advantage ? 

Mr. Rosrrtson. I think that it could be quite a psychological factor. 

Mr. Manon. Are we taking that into account in our program ? 

Mr. Rogertson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do we expect to be second best in the perfection of these 
missiles ? 

Mr. Rogertson. I think in the critical areas we have no reason to 
believe that we will be second best. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there is considerable likelihood that the 
Soviets will announce and test these long-range missiles before we will ? 

Mr. Rosertson. It depends upon whether we can believe their an- 
nouncements; whether the test is simply flying something without ac- 
curacy. There are many of those questions involved. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you have any questions ? 


VALUE OF INCREASED WORK HOURS 


Mr. Taner. I have one or two. 
Are you up against this proposition in your research work—that it 
is rather difficult to operate research in shifts, that is to have one 
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scientist go on from where another left off at night? Are you up 
against that? 

Mr. Roprrtson. In research work—and I think Dr. Furnas can 
probably express this more forcibly than I—it is just not like produc- 
tion work where you have three shifts around the clock. The scien- 
tist’s mind is working all the time and many of them are working very 
long hours. 

Mr. Taner. But one man cannot go on with what another man has 
been working at so easily as they could on a production line? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Taber, it of course depends a great deal on the type 
of work that you are doing. For instance, I have been associated 
with the wind tunnel work for quite a few years. Wind tunnels are 
manned by scientists and engineers as far as the technical work is 
concerned. The tunnel for which I was responsible was operated 
around the clock. It is operated around the clock 3 shifts 7 days a 
week. That is the sort of thing where you can transfer the work one 
to the other. These people are operating a very complex piece of 
apparatus. ‘They are taking engineering data and that is the work 
they do. When you go to the other end of the extreme and you have 
the man who is, let us say, a mathematician who is essenti: ally a pure 
thinker and he works with paper, with formula and on blackboards, 
you will get the most ofeavenets from those men if they only work in 
the daytime when they can work with their colleagues. It is not a 
matter of numbers. It ioe depend on whether you are using equip- 
ment or not. In the case of the wind tunnel that I was spe: aking of, it 
is a piece of equipment that can operate 24 hours a day as long as it is 
operating, and in that case you can use engineers and scientists. ‘The 
younger ones had better be on the third shift because the older ones do 
not do so good. It depends upon the apparatus you are using rather 
than the man. 

Generally, on the scientific programs that are on an accelerated 
basis, I think that we are taking full advantage of the round-the-clock 
hours. Certainly from my experience I have not yet had the time to 
get into det ail in all the establishments that are operating, but from the 
experience that I have had, in those cases where the apparatus can be 
worked around the clock, they are being worked around the clock. 
This is true of the wind tunnels and the test stands. 

When you go to the guided missile ranges you will find a number of 
night firings. You will find a number of firings that are at dawn. 
They are not working on a one-shift basis in those establishments. 

There is no one clean-cut answer. I feel quite confident that the full 
use of our technical and brain power to fit in with the full possibilities 
is being used. That is my firm opinion. 

Mr. Taser. Do you believe it is going along as rapidly as it can? 

Dr. Furnas. On any r asonable basis. If you were on a desperate 
situation where you were going to wrap everything up in 1 month, I 
suppose it would be possible for people to work a few hours longer 
than they are now, but they are taking it awfully seriously, and they 
are working aw fully hard and long hours. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we had you before the committee recently, 
and you discussed the ballistic missile and the research and develop- 
ment and this program generally. We wanted this briefing that you 
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have given us today to supplement additional information, Mr. 
Robertson. We have developed many of the things on and off the 
record that are pertinent to this discussion. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF UNITED STATES AND 
SOVIET PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, your presentation has been very in- 
formative and very helpful. I have found it reassuring and I am glad 
that you have shown that a very substantial degree of emphasis is being 
placed on such an important program. I have been disturbed by 
statements from people who have access to the intelligence we possess 
on these matters. There have been statements which indicate that 
they positively believe the Soviets are ahead of us in this field of 
activity. 

Would you care to touch on that and tell us how we can reconcile 
their statements with your own presentation ? 

Mr. Rorertson. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean it could be a matter of their guess 
against your guess? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxrs. Some of the statements that I have noted, and some of 
those that I have heard, were from people who also had access to that 
same intelligence, and they state positively that the Soviets are ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Rosertson. They do not qualify it, though, as to just where 
it is. I think that one would have to be specific. The statements 
that I have heard have been rather general in character. I think that 
these statements indicate they have put a vigorous effort into it in 
the shorter ranges. 

Mr. Srxes. I am reassured by the statements you have made that 
there is no lack of awareness on our part of the extreme importance 
of this matter, and that you are determined to press vigorously 
forward. 

Mr. Rorertson. That is very true, and that is the fact for the entire 
executive branch of the Government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTERMEASURES 


Mr. Srxes. There is always the possibility which we must reckon 
with that the Soviets may develop these weapons ahead of us, and 
in view of that danger, it would appear to me that countermeasures 
would be of virtually the same degree of importance as the develop- 
ment of the weapon itself. 

I have the feeling that the development of countermeasures is 
actually far behind the development of the weapon. 

Do you feel that there should not be a greater emphasis on the devel- 
opment of countermeasures? Do you not feel that there should now 
be a greater emphasis on the development of countermeasures coin- 
cidental with the development of the weapon itself ? 

Mr. Rorertrson. I would say, Mr. Sikes, that will be the case as 
soon as the area of our knowledge permits. As soon as we can break 
into the areas that will permit the kind of overriding priority, to 
be used effectively, we will do so. 
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Mr. Srxes. Are you doing all that you can to develop countermeas- 
ures ? 

Dr. Furnas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ronertson. We are funding such programs as rapidly as they 
become apparent. 


PLACING OF CONTRACTS WITH FIRMS ALREADY IN FIELD 


Mr. Sixes. I gathered perhaps wrongly that you are following a 
general policy of giving additional contracts to people who now have 
contracts in these fields. If that is true, does it not have the effect 
simply of adding to the backlog of the job in the hands of the same 
people rather than bringing in additional personnel and know-how 
which you would do if you brought i in new firms? 

Mr. Rozerrson. If I may say there, we are doing both where it seems 
profitable; to reach out and bring in new firms or use firms currently 
under contract. 


IMPOTANCE OF REDSTONE MISSILE 


Mr. Sixes. I have one additional question. I am unable at this 
point to grasp the reasons for the continued emphasis on the Redstone 
in the work that is being done compared to emphasis on the intermedi- 
ate range and the intercontinental missile. It isa comparatively short- 
range missile. What is its present importance? 

Mr. Ropertson. We feel it is important primarily as a test vehicle 
for the extended range. It is so being used. 

Mr. Sixes. It is one step in the sequence ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 


CONTROL OF CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I have only one question. I think the testi- 
mony that the Deputy Secretary has given has been extremely helpful 
and very heartening. 

Last Sunday, I think it w as, I saw a picture on television in this 
same general field. Of course, it did not go into the detail that we 
have been given today, or anything like it, but we did see various 
named types of guided ‘missiles being fired. We were shown pic tures 
in the Redstone plant. We were told that these were the first pictures 
allowed to be taken at the plant. 

I assume the presentation was authorized by the Department of 
Defense, was it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. Sir, we feel that we are screening all security data 
at this time as far as the Department of Defense is concerned. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. Would that particular showing have to be 
screened by the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes; if they took it on any of the bases. Now, we 
have this problem, and we will face this problem with the regular 
firings on Cape Canaver? ealize that these units are going 
straight up in the air and people with telephoto lenses can be on a 
ship along the shore and take pictures at any time. Anybody coming 














into the areas within the Redstone Arsenal can see the test stands, and 
you can hear these test firings of these rockets for miles around. They 
virtually shake the earth. 

For example, this article that appeared in Life was screened for 
classified material. There was no classified material on the missile 
design. It was mostly an artist’s conception. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. My question is this: Are you satisfied with the 
present control by the Department of Defense, or otherwise, over pic- 
tures that are shown, or material that is released ? 

Mr. Rosrertrson. If I may make a personal observation, sir, as to 
where we as a nation stand in our ability to control classified informa- 
tion, my answer is “No.” It is distressing. We have had a number 
of instances of leakages that reached the press on classified material, 
what we considered at the time classified, but under our present laws 
we have found it very difficult to prosecute in the areas where we 
feel the leaks may have occurred. It is very often extremely difficult 
to pin down the source of the leak. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. It seems to me that it is a vital matter. If there 
is a lack of essential legislation, I hope the Department of Defense 
will suggest to the Congress the legislation that it thinks is required 
in order to give adequate protection in this field. 

Mr. Rosertson. Sir, our laws are much less stringent in respect 
to how we can prosecute those who may divulge secret information, 
than are the laws of either Canada or Great Britain. I heard yester- 
day an example of how the laws of Canada permitted the Canadian 
Government to run down the atomic spy ring and that would have 
been virtually impossible with our laws. I agreed to pursue that 
question vigorously. We have been very much concerned, and there 
have been cases of leakages. Most of the recent articles have been sub- 
mitted to the Department for clearance. 

Our procedures have been progressively tightened, but all of the 
articles have not been submitted and we are not able to determine 
where certain leakages have occurred. If you find any indicated 
leak, it is necessary now to have proof that it was with the intent to 
aid the enemy before you can prosecute. I understand that in the 
last few years several attempts were made to prosecute but were not 
successful. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANCE TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The testimony both on and off the record has filled in, as 
far as I am concerned, the questions that I might have had, except 
this one general question: is there anything that you feel that this 
committee, or the Congress, can do to aid and assist you, dollarwise 
or otherwise, which you do not already have? 

Mr. Rozerrson. As far as this program is concerned, I would say, 
first, that we testified before the Civil Service and Post Offices Com- 
mittee a week ago about the need for more authorization for scientists 
and more supergrades. The committee was very responsive and we 
believe and hope that legislation will come through. It is the result 
of a very careful screening of our needs in those fields. We would 
certainly appreciate support for that at the earliest possible time. 
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FUNDING OF PROGRAM 


On the question of funding, we have at the moment met all requests. 
We are not assured, as one cannot be, that there might not be shifting 
conditions down the road in 1956 or 1957, and if we find the need for 
additional funds we would certainly expect to ask for additional funds. 

Mr. MeNeil, do you feel at the present time that we are in this field 
fully covered ¢ 

Mr. McNew. I think that we are pretty well covered, Mr. Ford. 
We are studying now whether it would be proper to ask for a limited 
transferability between appropriations. So far we have taken care 
of everything without doing that. It has not been a practice of the 
committee to provide such transferability, although the committee did 

rant it to us some years ago, and I think that it worked out very well. 
f there is something that we can do without resorting to that, we will 
try it. It could well be discussed later with you. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, you are familiar, Secretary McNeil, with the 
$600 million or more of obligational authority which is currently 
available in the Army in the procurement and production funds 
which are not required in the programing for either fiscal year 1956 
or fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. McNett. There will be about $600 million in that account in 
excess of program requirements at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be wise to give you some latitude, or leeway, 
in that area, so that every contingency is taken care of ? 

Mr. McNriz, That might be a very good thing to do if it is satisfac- 
tory to the committee. We will take a look at the completion of the 
hearing and make a proposal if that seems to be necessary. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we can assume unless we hear from the 
Department you do not feel that you need the additional authority ¢ 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rizey. I do want to add my thanks to you for this very splen- 
did presentation. 

In view of your answers to Mr. Ford just now, do I understand that 
you are having some difficulty in getting the technical and scientific 
people that you need ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. Let me illustrate. For example, at the Redstone 
Arsenal, which has been going along for a number of years on this 
Redstone program, we have been able to hold that group of German- 
American scientists together with the pay scale that has been avail- 
able, principally because of their loyalty and desire to do this job. 
But our salary scales, as compared to the salary scales of industry, 
are not adequate for the scientists, nor have we had adequate numbers 
with the total 1,200 allotted to the executive branch in the supergrades. 
We have been able to hold the business together, but we do urgently 
need the help that will go for the expansion of certain of the research 
laboratories in the satellite field, and it will also cover quite a number 
of other activities. 

Mr. Rixey. Are there sufficient scientific and technical people avail- 
able, in your opinion, to carry on the program, or is there a lack of 
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training of young scientists and’ technicians needed to assure & con- 
tinumg and progressive program ? 

Mr. Ropertson. I would say in the immediate program we are pro- 
gressing on a basis that is currently satisfactory in the contractor 
areas. Westill have a fundamental problem in that we are not getting 
enough scientific education in the secondary schools. That is a real 
problem. I believe from the discussions we have had within the 
executive branch in recent times—and we have some fundamental 
studies on the longer term aspects of it—that we have got to find ways 
of keeping the scientific teachers in the secondary schools by paying 
them better than they are now. 

Mr. Manon. I will say, Mr. Secretary, that field has been adequately 
covered in previous hearings. 

Mr. Ropertson. We feel for the immediate needs of the Government 
requirements, that the authorizations requested in the proposed legisla- 
tion will meet today’s current needs. 

Mr. Rmey. Are there any incentive programs that you know of 
designed to keep these instructors on the job and develop young scien- 
tists and technicians? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not think they are adequate. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, continuing the questioning along the 
line of Mr. Wigglesworth, and I would like this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


Mr. Deane. In the development of this program, is it comparable to 
the Manhattan project where a group of scientist here does not 
know what another group of scientists may be doing which will result 
in the end product? 

Mr. Rosertson. In the ballistic-missile programs we are getting 
very good exchange of information between the Redstone scientists 
and their contractors, and the Western Development Division and 
their contractors. 

Mr. Deane. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. What I mean 
to say, here is a group of scientists working on missiles and here is 
a group working on the same missiles. Do all the scientists know 
exactly what they are working on and what the end product will be? 

Mr. Manon. In the Manhattan program it was said that one group 
did not know what the other group was working on. 

Mr. Rorertson. I did not understand the question quite that way. 
We have monthly meetings of the Western Development Division at 
which the work is fully coordinated and all participating know the 
goal and objective of each of these programs. 

Mr. Deane. On one of the pictures there was a wooden model. 
Who is allowed to go in any of these particular plants to see what is 
going on? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is done under tight security regulations. All 
people working on those programs have to meet the rigid security 
requirements. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OFFERED BY TESTIMONY 


Mr. Manon, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I have been greatly 
encouraged by your testimony today. 

Mr. Rorerrson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norrevt. There have been times when I thought we needed to 
do a lot more than we have been doing. But now I am convinced 
that you and the others are undoubtedly doing a splendid job. 

I do want to say, in conclusion, that if there is anything more that 
we can do as Americans, whether we are Democrats or Republicans, 
we need to do it, and I know the committee is going to help you in 
every way we can and the American citizens are going to do like- 
wise. I believe that is what Americans are interested in over and above 
everything else so far as national defense is concerned, and I want to 
say again that your testimony has been very greatly appreciated by 
me. 

Mr. Ronertson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mruxer. Mr. Secretary, I concur with the statements of my 
colleague about the desirability and comforting aspects of this brief- 
ing we have had. There are not many questions that I have to ask. 
In fact, I have only a couple. 


FUTURE OF NAVAL SURFACE SHIPS 


It was suggested when we were discussing the intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile as an ultimate weapon, that there may come a time in the 
foreseeable future, when, if a manned bomber did not become obsolete, 
it would at least be of greatly depreciated importance as an all-out 
weapon. As that situation develops, if it does, what would be the role 
in your thinking regarding combat surface ships of the Navy? Would 
not combat surface ships be obsolete perhaps before manned aircraft? 

Mr. Rosertson. Combat surface ships, of course, have many unique 
advantages. They are very small targets and they are moving targets. 
These ballistic missiles have to seek out known targets. In other words, 
you have to have two points in space marked before you can shoot at 
them. Once it is launched, an aircraft carrier moving at 35 knots 
can move 1,000 miles in a day. Those are distinct advantages. 

Submarines manned with ballistic missiles will be a very important 
weapon. 

Mr. Mriter. Submarines might outlast the surface ships as weapon 
vehicles? 

Mr. Ropertson. That is quite possible; quite possible. 

Mr. Miter. The thing I had in mind is this, if you even come any- 
where near defense ¢ against a guided or a ballistic missile, certainly 
it would not be much of a problem to track down and destroy anything 
on the surface of the water. If you were even in the realm of possibly 
being able to intercept an intercontinental ballistic missile, would not 
surface combat ships be absolutely obsolete ? 

Mr. Rozerrson. I think that becomes quite a different problem be- 
cause your radar search schemes in the air have quite different possi- 
bilities than radar search over the surface. Radar search over the 
curvature of the earth has different problems. 
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Mr. Mixier. Your thought is that surface ships might outlast, as 
far as usefulness is concerned, a lot of our aircraft ? 
Mr. Ropertson. I think they will be an important part of our strike 
capability for a long time to come. I think we will need manned 
aircraft as well as ballistic missiles for a long time. I think we need 
a mixture for the type of jobs they will do. I believe aircraft carriers 
capable of carrying supersonic high performance fighter-bombers will 
be an important adjunct to our ar senal. 
Mr. Mitier. For the foreseeable future ? 
Mr. Rogerrson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Mintzer. And that submarine developments will probably be 
valuable for many years to come? 
Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 


DESIRABILITY OF A FEDERAL SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Mr. Mitxer. One final question on an entirely different subject. In 
view of the admitted shortages in some particulars of scientists and 
the difficulties of not only locating them but meeting competition in 
salaries, has there ever been any thought given to establishing a Fed- 
eral scientific school, graduate level, of course, but modeled on the 
general scheme of the service academies where the Federal Govern- 
ment would undertake to train special catagories of scientific students 
just as it educates cadets, midshipmen, air cadets, and so on? 

Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Miller, that has been discussed, I have heard it 
reviewed recently. But there is, I think, a very strong body of opinion 
that feel that with our great scientific schools such as MIT and Cali- 
fornia Tech and very many others 

Mr. Manon. Texas Tech. 

Mr. Rosertson. That our best approach to that problem is to use 
the existing university structure. The number of the kind of people 
we are talking about for the Government is really not large. I think 
we ask for 275 additional supergrades and I think 79 additional sci- 
entists. Those scientists are available; we just want to be able to 
compete. 

Mr. Muer. Of course one of the main reasons for the service 

vademies is to develop a hard core of career people. Could such 
al 5 eas hard core of scientists dedicated to serving their coun- 
try be developed, if not in a special graduate school, by fellowships 
or by some program that might have a  long- term value? 

Mr. Ronerrson. Mr. Ford asked the question about things that, 
could be done to help the general cause. I think you have touched 
on an area that could be very helpful, and that is the matter of career 
incentives among the civilian personnel. The Dodds task force of 
the Hoover Commission made a study of career development in the 
Federal service. That was furthered by what is known as the Reid 
subcommittee of the Hook committee and it made a number of recom- 
mendations which I think if implemented would be a great step for- 
ward in career development of not only scientists but managers and 
administrators which are needed in such a program as this if they 
could be implemented by the Congress. 

Mr, Miuupr. I think ‘it would be highly desirable if we could de- 
velop a regular service of professional people, dedicated individuals, 
whose aims are what we seek to get when we appoint West Point 
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cadets or midshipmen, who are interested more in the career of service 

than getting the top salary in industry. If there were some legisla- 
tive program that would develop that, wouldn’t it be desirable? It 
seems to me, looking to the future, we will need dedicated scientists 
perhaps more than soldiers and sailors and airmen, or at least as 
much. 

Mr. Rosertson. Sir, I think that is very true, and I believe there 
are some very thoughtful considerations in those two documents 
which are now before the C ongress. The executive branch is trying 
to implement what they can. I am speaking personally from Defense, 
but I know the entire executive branch is working on it. In Defense 
we are intensively working on the interrelation. ‘A part of our prob- 
lem is the career opportunity of the civilian when he comes up 
against the rotational policy of the military. When a colonel comes 

back from overseas and is put in some installation that has to do with 
these advanced developments, we need the kinds of action that have 
been set forth. I am convinced of that. Some of them call for legis- 
lation. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


Mr. Minier. Paralleling what Mr. Wigglesworth has said about 
security legislation, I think this committee or the C ongress as a whole 
would be very desirous of having any legislative program presented 
that might be thought proper, because it seems it is a vital factor in 
the whole defense picture. 

Mr. Roperrson. I presumed that the studies of the Hoover Com- 
mission would be isolated within the Congress as to those requiring 
legislation. We have a small staff in Defense screening out those 
elements of the Hoover Commission reports that we think call for 
further legislation. 

I would like to add this, Mr. Miller: I recall one of the recommen- 
dations of the Dodds task force and the Hook committee both—and 
I realize this is a very sensitive question—recommending a rediges- 
tion of the conflict-of-interest laws now in application. If we could 
get a little more flexibility on the question of what a man owns when 
he comes into one of these jobs—this may not apply to the scientists 
but it applies to the area of leadership, which is important too—I 
think that would be helpful. We have great difficulty recruiting 
men who can do some of the top jobs of vast leadership where they 
may have to sell a lifelong accumulation because somewhere within 
Defense somebody might be doing a certain amount of business in the 
field. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Manon. Dr. Furnas, would you comment at this point on the 
educational qualifications and insert it in the record / 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The educational qualifications required for scientific and technical per sonnel 
in Government service cover a broad range. I believe that the Nation’s many 
institutions of higher education can provide the scientific and technical training 
required without the necessity of establishing a Federal scientific school. 

The service academies provide training for which the military services have 
a unique requirement, and do an excellent job in meeting this require- 
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ment. The scientific and technical needs of the Government, however, are not 
unique and can be met by persons trained in the same manner and at the same 
places as those required for employment in commerce and industry. It is this 
similarity of need by the Government and industry that now presents Govern- 
ment laboratories with the difficult problem of competing for the same people. 

It is considered desirable that the training of scientific and technical personnel 
in Government be as broad and varied as possible and that there be a certain 
amount of interchange of personnel between Government and industry in order 
to obtain cross-fertilization of ideas. One of our problems is to raise the 
incentives for those working in Government in order to maintain this inter- 
change of personnel on a two-way basis rather than having it become only one 
way. Toward this end we are supporting H. R. 9350 and S. 2628 which will 
assist in providing these incentives. 

Another problem is not unique with Government but is encountered also by 
industry, and that is the problem of how to have a larger number of scientific 
and technical personnel available for employment. Our educational institutions 
are capable of training more personnel than are now being graduated. Part 
of the solution to this problem must come through increasing the input of 
high-school graduates to these colleges and university training programs. This 
means providing additional college preparatory training, and motivation tu 
aspire to scientific careers, in our high schools. 

I feel that the problem cannot be solved by additional facilities for higher 
education for Government purposes, but must be met by a broad program 
beginning in our high schools and carried on, if necessary, by providing addi- 
tional opportunities for higher education. 


Mr. Miier. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Mr. Fioop. I have been meeting for 6 weeks with some men from 
certain Pennsylvania colleges, and I have had the seriveners preparing 
several bills along the line of ests ablishing a United States Academy 
of Science to be handled generally in the same way our thinking is now, 
as to the Air Force A -ademy. The one thing I am sure you did 
today is convince me there is no need for that place to the full original 
intention beyond 20 years from today. We will spend $125 million 
or $130 million for an Air Academy that is obsolescent as planned 
and justified here in about 20 years. At the same time our new carrier 
force will be obsolescent I am advised. The same 20 years is the life 
expectancy of the carrier. In 20 years your Air Force Academy w 0 
be obsolescent as originally planned and justified here. We have $125 
million authorized for that Academy and have already soneduibted 
$35 million. It would appear to me after what you have said that we 
should consider the changing of the title of that Academy to the 
United States Academy of Science. because that is what we are going 
to need, not what that curriculum will teach for the next X number 
of years beyond the next 20 years. We need these classes that are 
coming for the years you are indicating, of course manned aircraft 
espec ially bombers will operate 20 years at least to some degree. But 
the idea of a $130 million plant which, on an even bet, would be at 
least obsolescent, conceivably obsolete for the original purpose but 
certainly obsolescent, in 20 years, indicates to me that if we had had 
the briefings we are now having from the caliber of men who are 
now giving us these briefings on missile warfare a year and a half 
ago, I shudder for the Air Force when I think of what would have 
happened to the Air Force Academy as such. That school should 
be where it is, I agree, I do not care where it is, but that it should be 
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what we now try to make it I doubt, and I should like to see the 
title changed to the United States Academy of Science and have these 
students selected not by direct appointment of Members as to West 
Point and Annapolis but in the same general way, that we name 10 
men for the present Air Academy and the cream of the crop go there, 
and that they should agree to serve for you Government science people 
for a specificed number of years after they graduate. However, I 
have no objection—there was some objection to the Maritime Commis- 
sion training men for the private fleets. I have no objection to that, 
and I would have no objection to this Science Academy training men 
for private industry, because they will all wind up in your pot if you 
need them. They are there. 

I think that is extremely important. That legislation—Mr. Miller 
would be glad to know—in some form is about ready for introduction 
by me with the advice of technical men from three fine universities. 
So that is going on here. 


ABUSE OF SECURITY REGULATIONS 


I would like to say this: Nobody beyond this committee is more in- 
terested in security th an weare. Nobody has cried about it more than 
we have. But as far as I am concerned, let me assure you that before 
you get any more rights to impose more sec urity or various classifica- 

tions and classifications thereof—and by “you” I mean the Pentagon or 
any other Goverment agencies which have that privilege—you will 
have to convince me and the American public you are not prostituting 
the right you now have. They are becoming slightly ridiculous in 
many areas. They are becoming cartoon strips and cartoon jokes, as 
you know, and as you feel bad about, I guess, on the way this is abused. 
That is one problem. 


UNITED STATES PROGRESS COMPARED WITH SOVIET PROGRESS 


I want to say this: There is no question but that this was a good 
presentation today. These men are good men and the presentation 
was excellent, but that is not the point. I do not agree that everything 
is as “hunky- -dory” as is being indicated. This is a good show but the 
program is not that “hot” in my judgment. 

Will you agree and will go this far: At least as between the Russians 
and this country it isa tossup? It is at least even money? I think 
they are probably going a little ahead. But I am very unhappy if 
you will agree it is even. 

Mr. Ronerrson. Mr. Flood, Defense has intensive sly worked on this 
program since 1945. I believe we have definitely made progress. 
There certainly were periods in our history when we have not put the 
all-out effort into it, but I am sure the Soviets did in that same period. 

I am sure that since 1953, and the determination by the committees 
that studied this and the indication of new avenues, that our activity 
has been intense and is moving forward at a good rate. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we agree “that gener ally speaking, without tying 
you down, because of the | position of our bases around their perimeter, 
it was important for them to speed up perfection of the IRBM? Will 
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you prob: ably agree that they have done that, or gone further than we 
have? They had a special problem. 

Mr. Roperrson. They have maintained a vigorous program so far 
as we know, throughout that period. 

Mr. Fioop. On the IRBM, because they had a special distance prob- 
lem. Our overseas bases were in that distance. We did not have the 
IRBM problem as importantly as they did, because of distance. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think that is right. Our emphasis in the earlier 
period was on the ICBM. 

Mr. Fioop. Generally speaking that is right. Now, at the same 
time because of our concern about conventional aircraft—the B- 
and so on—we admittedly, we have been advised this month, were 
dragging heels on the IBM. While we were busy with conventional 
aircr raft, though we had not abandoned the missile program or the 
IRBM, but we were not “crashing.” We were busy with something 
else. During that time they were perfecting the IRBM and probably 
had perfec ted it at least beyond us. So we have them beyond us with- 
out question on the IBM, for logical reasons. We were dragging on 
the IBM, for what we say were ‘good reasons though I do not ales 
them. 

Now in 1956 we are scratching to catch them on both; is that not it ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Sir, may I answer your whole question ? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. You can say anything you want. 

Mr. Rosertson. | think I must take issue with the assumption that 
they are ahead of us in as broad a base as you have indicated. You 
referred to the IBM. I presume you mean the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile ? 

Mr. Fioop. Right. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think it is true that they have probably sought 
the IRBM with a degree of priority because of their geography. It 
is true also that our earliest efforts were on the ICBM. But I think 
we must take it in context of this: You must realize that one of the 
basic problems is that of guidance. 

Mr. Fioop. Guidance and reentry. 

Mr. Rosertson. Guidance and reentry. We have no evidence what- 
soever that they are ahead of us in those two areas, which are very, 
very critical. Had we been seeking just to get the matter of distance 
we could have done that. We can do it, probably at the expense of 
early achievement of a real valuable usable weapon. I think we can 
be easily misled by indications, by the consideration of apparent dis- 
tance. Actually we are in a position to fire distances in the immediate 
future. 

FIRING OF MISSILE 


Mr. Fioop. Do you not think this would be about a good time, if 
you can do it so easily —some Saturday morning about 7 o’clock—to 
fire one 1,500 miles and prove that you did it, and not be so concerned 
about whether it hits A point or B point? Do you not think it would 
be a better idea if the following Saturday morning at 7 o’clock you 
threw one 5,000 miles and said: “Well, we missed it by 100 miles, ‘but 
that is good”? 

Mr. Ropsertson. Sir, I think some of these things vou are indicating 
are done as a step in the test program. 

Mr. Fioop. Next Saturday morning, I hope. 
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Mr. Rosertson. Not next Saturday morning. 

Mr. Froop. It would be awfully good. It would make Mr. Mahon 
feel much happier, I am sure, if you did that. 

Mr. Roserrson. Sir, you would not want to do that- 

Mr. Froop. Why not? 

Mr. Rosertson. At the expense of real progress on where we are 
going. 

Mr. Frioop. From what I gather from you—I may be wrong—it 
would not be at the expense of. anything. 

Mr. Rosertson. The way we are heading now, except it will not be 
next Saturday morning, we will have weapons flying. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. I wish you would go down to Cocoa or Patrick and fire 
it, and let the other fellow worry. 

"Mr. Rosertson. That should be off the record. 

Mr. Froop. Why? Why in the world should that be off the record ? 
What difference does it make? That is the whole question. 

Mr. Rosertson. It indicates the exact status of the project. 

Mr. Froop. So what? What in the world, Mr. Secretary—that is 
the point Mr. Mahon and I are trying to make. I do not want to 
know how close you are going to come. You have said to me on the 
record you can fire it these distances. Now you tell me you are ready 
to throw one of these crates —— miles. I think you should go out 
in the middle of the Pentagon plaza and fire it Saturday morning. 

Mr. Roszertson. Sir, I want to make clear that it is not a ballistic 
missile. That is an air breather type. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you fire anything that distance ? 

Mr. Rorertson. By the end of the month. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not go out and fire it ? 

Mr. Rosertson. We will. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Leave it on the record. 

Mr. Rosertson. Ali right. I would hope that it remains, until that 
actually done, a matter of classification. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Manon. You will have the opportunity to correct your remarks. 
Mr. Roperrson. Fine. 

Mr. Ftoop. I am just trying to show vou I would like to be able to 
say to the world: “That is my pop,’ >and I have not got a chance. It 
is about time I do. I think we have all been trying to reach that all 
afternoon. We are not trying to tell you long haired boys how to 
run that shop. We do not ‘know. But this end of it we do know. 


3 


NEED FOR CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Roperrson. Sir, I would like, if I may, to complete the dis- 
cussion in regard to the relationship of these weapons to the manned 
bomber. I think for quite a period of time weg will need all these 
elements, the manned bomber and advancement$, including the nu- 
clear; the unmanned air breather long range and the short “and long 
range ballistic missile. 

Mr. Froop. You and the Doctor have said that three times this 
afternoon. I am not going to argue. I think you know. But I am 
convinced and have been for a couple of years—I did not know the 
Doctor would go to 20 years; I think he has a tendency to go to 22 
years and 6 months, maybe—that 20 years in this business is just 
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dotting the “i”, with a carrier which is obsolete in 20 years, according 
to their books. I am advised that is the life of a carrier. It is not 
useless than; they can make something else out of them. 

If all of those things are true, this Air Force Academy is a waste 
of time as originally planned in face of missile warfare. That is only 
5 classes of 4 years. That is nonsense. 

What else to do with the Academy I do not know. I think you 
should make it a Science Academy, unless you are going to insist 
that we turn over all of the guided missiles business to the Air Force 
at that time or from now on. That is a matter of policy. I do not 
know who gets it. 

We have heard this story 10 times. This is the best one we have 
heard, the best performance. But I do not feel as happy as my friend 
feels. This is not that good. 


NEED FOR AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on one 
remark. In regard to the Air Force Academy I would like to say 
this: 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


The Air Force Academy has been established to provide the hard-core leader- 
ship that is required in the Air Force. It is designed to produce the men that 
will be required by the Air Force to assume positions of great responsibility 
as air commanders. The job of an air commander is vastly more +complex 
than simply “jockeying” an aircraft through the skies. An air commander 
must have a sound knowledge of the spiritual, economic, social, and political 
forces prevailing not only in our country but throughout the world as they 
affect our national policies. 

The need for career minded Air Force officers and the need for scientific 
people are considered to be two separate and distinct problems. To divert 
the Air Force Academy from its original purpose of supplying military leader- 
ship to one of producing scientists would be “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
The problem of securing more scientists must be solved through a program 
which motivates the youth of this country to pursue technical and scientific 
courses of study that are already available within recognized civilian educational 
institutions. 

The requirement for scientific and technical personnel is fully recognized by 
the Air Force. Consequently, the scientific studies offered at the Academy are 
designed to give the cadet a broad base for an understanding of the problems 
confronting our highly technical Air Force. During his course of training he 
will study mathematics, physics, chemistry, aerodynamics, thermodynamics, 
engineering drawing, navigation, mechanics and materials, and aircraft design. 
A general appreciation of the scientific problems facing the Air Force will be 
gained by all cadets and a springboard is provided for those with the aptitude 
for advanced studies. Those who show promise and aptitude for graduate 
study in scientific fields will be provided the opportunity to further their 
technical and scientific training by attendance at leading civilian institutions 
and by attendance in resident programs of the USAF Institute of Technology. 

The Air Force Academy will in no way become obsolete, obsolescent, or even 
overly mature in 20 years’ time. The Academy will not reach a state of obsoles- 
cence until the nation has no need for an Air Force, an Army, or a Navy; 
in short, until there is no need for any military forces in the United States. 

Weapons systems may come and go, but the need for leadership continues. 
It is for this purpose that the Air Force Academy was established and it is 
toward this goal that the Air Force Academy will train men until such time as 
the need for leadership in the Air Force ceases to exist. 


Mr. Roperrson. I really just want to say that these missiles take a 
great amount of skilled manpower, trained for the launchings. It is 
not as if we were going to be walking away from those needs. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag? 
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COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND,.SOVIET PROGRESS IN MISSILE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ostrrtac. Mr. Secretary, let me say that I do not regard your 
briefing this afternoon as a show, and I want you to know that I think 
what you have said has been very enlightening. I believe it has been 
very helpful to this committee. I am wondering if it has been made 
clear, in the light of certain questions, whether or not you believe we 
are even or behind or ahead of Russia in this development? 

Mr. Rozsertson. Which one? The long, middle, or short range? 

Mr. Osrertac. In missiles, ballistic or otherwise, or a combination 
of the missile development. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think it is probable we are ahead in many critical 
fields, and I think it is possible they are ahead in some. 

Mr. Osrertac. Where does that leave us; even, behind, or ahead ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I would say that in retaliatory capability we are 
ahead. 

Mr. Manon. You missed the point, I think. He was not talking 
about bombers, B-52’s. He is talking about missiles. 

Mr. Rosertson. I say in missiles we are ahead. 

Mr. Manon. In retaliatory force? 

Mr. Roperrson. In retaliatory capability. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know what you mean by that. Do you? 

Mr. Osrervtac. Retaliatory capability ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; as used in that sense. 

Mr. Roserrson. Their ability to hit us against our ability to hit 
them with missiles. I say I think we are ahead right now. 

Mr. Fioop. Now this is where I came in. Now I do not know where 
I am. 

Mr. Miuier. Does “retaliatory” have any significance in that 
statement ? 

Mr. Roserrson. The ability to fire back or hit them. We have not 
taken the position of starting this thing. 

Mr. Mitirr. Just firing, I would think, regardless of why. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes; Mr. Ostertag, I appreciate your comment 
«bout the presentation. I would like to say this: While we are trying 
to bring the story to you as we see it, I do not want to leave any thought 
of complacency. We are not complacent. We are working at this 
thing every way we know how. 

Mr. Osterrac. Do you want to leave the thought we are pa 
dragging behind in our defense buildup particularly in regard to new 
developments ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not intend to. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is why I raised the question. 

Mr. Rosrertson. No, sir; I do not, in the whole thing. There may 
be areas, but the fundamentals of it we are after we believe we are 
ahead in, in the important areas. 


JURISDICTION OF SECRETARY ROBERTSON 


Mr. Ostertaa. Just to clear up my understanding of your organiza- 
tional structure, am I correct when I say that you are the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OstertaGc. And you are clothed with the power of the Secretary, 
and that you are the chairman of what might be termed a coordinat- 
ing committee with jurisdiction over this whole field of missile 
development ¢ 

Mr. Rozertson. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. And that you are serving in that capacity today and 
will continue until some person is appointed to take over jurisdiction 
im this special field ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. Asa primary duty yes; asa primary duty. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, Dr. Furnas, Mr. McNeil and others 
who have appeared with you, we thank you for spending the after- 
noon with the committee and undertaking to assist us with this very 
difficult and important question. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you. It has been a pleasure. 
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